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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 


BY W. R. PHILIPPS. 


HE purpose of this note is to bring together the information contained in ancient writings 
concerning the connection of St. Thomas the Apostle with India, and his alleged 


visit to the court of Gondophares. 
I, — The Acts of St. Thomas. 


According to Christian tradition, St. Thomas the Apostle preached the gospel in India and 
ended his life there, And it-may be mentioned here that from the end of the thirteenth century, if not 
before, tradition has placed “ Calamina,” or the scene of St, Thomas’ martyrdom, at Mylapore (or 


MayilAppir) near Madras, This question will be dealt with further on, 


For a brief statement of the tradition, we may take the Roman Martyrology, which, under the 
date 21st Dec., says: — “Calaminae natalis beati Thomae Apostoli, qui Parthis, Medis, Peri. et 
* Hyrcanis Evangelium praedicavit, ac demum in Indiam jerveniens, cum eos populos in Christiana 
‘ veligione instituisset, Regis jussu lanceis transfixus occubuit : cujus reliquiae primo ad urbem 
‘* Edessam, deinde Orthonam translatae sunt.” 


For fuller details of the traditional story of St. Thomas, we have the Acts of St. Thomas, 
writings of a respectable antiquity, which exist in Syriac, Greek, Latin and Ethiopic. Their main 
point of interest to us is that, so far as is at present known, they are absolutely the only ancient 
hooks which make mention of an Indian king Gidnaphar (Syriac) or Tovrddgopos (Grevk) o% 
Gundaforus (Latin), while coins bearing a similar name have been discovered in the Panjab, This 
evincidence was first pointed out in 1848 by M. Reinaud, who wrote: —~“ Au nombre des rojs 
-- Indo-Scythes qui régnérent peu de temps aprés Kanerkés dans la vallée de l'Indug, les méailles 
“nouvellement découvertes offrent le nom d’un prince appelé Gondophares. Des médailles de Ia 
“méme catéyorie se trouvent & Paris 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale . Or les actes de Ja vie 
“de Saint Thomas, qui nous sont parvenus & Ia fois en gree et en latin citent un roi de linterteur 
“de la presque-fle, qui se nommait Gondaphorus . . . . Mais le nom de Gondaphorus ne se 
‘‘rencontra, que sur une certaine classe de méddailles, et les actes de Saint Thomas sont le seul 
“ document écrit qui en présent la reproduction, Nvest-on pas autorisé & croire qui s‘agit réellement 
“ici de Tapétre Saint Thomas et d’un prince Indo-Scythe, son contemporain PP? (MWe netre 
Géographique, Historique et Sctentiiyu: sur U Inde, Paris, 1848, p. 94 s2q.) 


a if 
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As regards the Greek and Latin versions of these Acts, it may be convenient here 
first to quote what Mr. Alexander Walker said about them in the introduction to his English 
translation of Apocryphal Gospels, sects, and Revelations, published at Edinburgh in 1870. 
Writing first of the Greek Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles in general, he said : — 

‘These stories came at length to form a sort of apostolic cycle . . . . They exist also in 
‘a Latin form in the ten books of the Acts of the Apostles, compiled probably in the sixth century, 


and falsely attributed to Abdias, the first bishop of Babylon, by whom it was, of course, written in 
“ Hebrew.” 


Afterwards coming to the Acts of St. Thomas, he wrote :— 


“The substance of this book is of great antiquity, and in its original form it was held in great 
-testimation by the hereties of the first and second centuries. The main heresy which it contained 
“was that the Apostle Thomas baptized, not with water, bnt with oil only, It is meationed 
‘by Epiphanius, Tarribius, and Nicephoras, condemned in the decree of Gelasius, and in the 
«Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to Athanasius, in which it is placed, along with the Acts of Peter, 
“ Acts of John, and other books, among the Antilegomena, St. Augustine in three passages 
“refers to the book in such a way as to show that he had it in something very like its present form. 
“Two centuries later, Pseudo-Abdias made a recension of the book, rejecting the more heretical 
‘portions, and adapting it generally to orthodox use. Photius attributes the authorship of this 
© document, as of many other apocryphal Acts, to Leucius Charinus, 

‘cThe Greek text was first edited, with copious notes and prolegomena, by Thilo in 1823, The 


“text from which the present translation is made is a recension of five MSS., the oldest of the 
tenth century.” 


Then as regards The Consummation of Thomas, he wrote : — 

This ix properly a portion of the preceding book, Pseudo-Abdias follows it very closely, but 
“the Greek of some chapters of his translation or compilation has not yet been discovered. 

«The text, edited by Tischendorf for the first time, is from a MS, of the eleventh century,” 


These extracts, though now rather out of date, even as regards the Greek text, will give au 
idea of the age and authority of the Acts. Mr. Walker wrote before the publication of the Syriac 
sergivun, and dues not seem to have been aware of its existence, 


The Syriac version was published for the first time hy Dr. W. Wright in 1871, in Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, 2 Vols., London, 1871. Till then, only the Greek and Latin had been availuble, 
and Dr, Wright wrote in his preface (Vol, L, p. XIL), ‘we have here for the first time the .\cta 
» Loft St. Thomas] in a nearly complete form,” 

The Syriac text edited by Dr. Wright was froma MS, in the British Museum (Add. 14645), 
written 936, From internal evidence he dated the composition not later than the 4th century, 
Mr. F.C. Burkitt, on additional evidence, says — “I do not think we shall be far wrong if we put 
the date of our slets before the middle of the 8rd century.” (arly Christtanity outside the Roman 
Empire. Cambridge, 1809, p. 76.) 

Since Dr. Wright published his text, two additional Syriac texts have cume to light. These 
ire the MS. in the Sachan collection at Berlin, and the MS. in the Cambridge University Library, 


Mr, Burkitt says of the Sachau MS, that it is later than the British Museum one, and has an 
abridged text; perhaps it would he etter to say a less interpolated text, though he expresses no 


stich view. He states also that the Cambridge MS, is a transcript of the Sachau one, (Studia 
Sinaiziea, No. TX., London, 1900, Appendix VIL) 


We have also some recently discovered fragments which have been edited and translated by 
Mr, Burkitt in Studia Sinaitica, No. UX., Apps. VI. and VIL, London, 1900. As far as they g0, 
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they generally confirm the British Museum text; the differences in no way affect the story, The 
interest of these fragments for us consists in the fact that they are at least 400 years older than any 
other known text. Mr, Burkitt thinks they cannot be later than the beginning of the 6th century. 
and may be fifty years earlier, : 


Since the discovery and publication of the Syriac version, it has, I think, been satisfactorily 
established that the Acts were originally composed in that language, — that the Greek versions. 
though less complete, are substantially translations from the Syriac, — and that the Latin are taken 
from the Greek. (See paper by Mr. F. C. Burkitt, The Original Language of the Acts of Judas 
Thomas,} in the Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. I. No, 2, Jan. 1900.) 


The Syriac may therefore be regarded as the original, and it is also the fullest 
version. We had better, therefore, take the story of St. Thomas from it, using the Greek and 
Latin only where they differ in the details with which we are concerned. 


I have not yet been able to refer to the Ethiopic version; but that probably does not matter, 
Mr. Burkitt says, it “is mixed up with the alternative Acts of St, Thomas at Kentera,” and ‘This 
“alternative book of Acts, lately discovered and edited by Dr. M. R. James, is a late work, but 
“certainly of Greek origin.” (Journal of Theological Studtes, Jan. 1900.) Reference may, however. 
be made to two works, which contain Ethiopic versions: they are — 8. C, Malan, The Conflicts of the 
Apostles, London, 1871; and K, A, W. Budge, The Contendings of the Apostles, 2 Vols., London, 
1901. 


For the Syriac, we will follow Dr. Wright's translation which fills 153 octavo pages, For the | 
Greek and Latin, we may go to Max Bonnet’s Acta Thomae, published at Leipzig in 1883. This i- 
an elaborate work with collations of all known Greek and Latin MSS. and older printed editions. 
Mr. Burkitt says it is the best edition, (Journal of Theological Studies, Jan, 1900.) 


As Dr, Wright's translation of the Syriac occupies 153 pages, it will be seen that these Acts in 
their complete form are of a considerable length. ‘Nevertheless, all the particulars we want to take 
frum them can be put down in a small space. 


We are not here concerned with the ethical and doctrinal matter with which these Acts. 
especially the Syriac, as they have come down to us, are filled, What we want for our purposes, is 
mainly the record of St. Thomas’ movements. We must pay attention to the yeographical and 
proper names mentioned, and to such local details and colouring as may serve as indications of place 
and time. Keeping these ideas in view, I set down only such particulars of the story told in the Acts 
as are likely to be of use to us, The passages in inverted commas are actual quotations from 
Dr. Wright’s translation. 

1. — The Acts are divided into nine parts, of which eight are called ‘* Acés,” and the last * Phe 


Consummation of Judas Thomas.” 


2,— The first Act is headed: —“ The (first) Act of Judas Thomas the Apostle, when He (i. e., 
apparently our Lord) sold him to the Merchant Hubban, that he might go down and convert India.” 


3.— This Act begins by telling us that the twelve apostles divided the countries of the world 
among themselves by lot, and that India fell to St, Thomas, who did not wish to go there. 








1 In the Syriac the book is called The Acts of Judas Thomas, i. e., ‘Judas the Twin.” Thoma means 
“a twin.’ (Compare John xi. 16, xxi,2.) The real name of the apostle St, Thomas was Judas, and the appella- 
tion Thomas or “the Twin’ was added to distinguish him from others bearing the name Judas. (See W Cureton’s 
Ancient Syriac documents, London, 1864, p. 141.) 

Tn the story itself, the Apostle is commonly called Judas, not Thomas, both in the Syriac and in the best Greek 
MSS,, as in the old Syriac Gospels and other very ancient Syriae documents, This use of the name Judas is one of 
the several minor proofs of the Syriac origin and antiquity of the Acts. 
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4,— At that time “a certain merchant, an Indian, happened to come into the South country 
“from . . . .” (The Syriac MS, in the British Museum is injured here, andthe name is unfor- 
tunately illegible. It is of course uf the first importance. I do not know if it is found in the 
Sachau MS. at Berlin or in the Cambridge MS. The Greek says only awd ras Wdias. The Latin 


gives no name.) 


The name of the merchant is given as Habbin, and he had been sent by King Gidnaphar to 
bring bim a skiltul carpenter, 


&.— Our Lord appears to this merchant, and sells St. Thomas to him for “twenty (pieces) of 
silver.” In the bill of sale, which is quoted, Habbin is described as ‘* Habbin the merchant of King 
“ Gidnaphar,” 


6.— St. Thomas and Habban start by ship next day. On the ship, in answer to Habban's 
questions, St, Thomas told him he wag skilled in “carpentering and architecture — the business of the 
‘carpenter ;” also: — “In wood I have learned to make ploughs and yokes and ox-goads, and oars 
“for ferry boats (pontones) and masts for ships; and in stone, tombstones and monuments, and 
‘palaces for Kings,” Habban replies : — “ And I was seeking just such an artificer,” 


7. — “ And they began to sail, because the breeze was steady, and they were sailing along gently, 
* until they put in at the town of Sandarik.” 


8, — They disembarked, and were going into the city, when they were told of the marriage feast 
of the King’s only daughter, and that everyone was obliged to be present. So they thought they 
had better go. 

9,— In the long account of what happened at Sandaritk, there is little to help us. But the 
following points may be noted: —(w) A Hebrew woman or girl (a flute-player) is mentioned as 
performing at the feast. (2) The bride and bridegroom were converted and ultimately followed 


St. Thomas to India, (c) St. Thomas and Habban lett for India immediately after the feast. 
(2) The King was converted after the apostle's departure, 


10,— The second Act is headed : —“ The sceond Act, when Thomas the Apostle entered into 
India, and built a Palace for the Ning in Heaven. 


_ 11, Tt begins with the wort-:— And when fudas had entered into the realm of India 
‘swith the merchant Habban, Habhin went to salute Gidnaphar, the King of India.” 


- 12, — There is not much to be said about this Act. St. Thomas agrees to bnild a palace for the 
King, beginning in the month Teshri (Qct.-Nov,) and finishing in Nisin (April). But he =pends 
the money given to him for the purpose on the poor; and the meaning of building a palace in heaven 
is that, by using the roval finds in almsviviny, he was preparing for the King a heavenly habitation, 
The only additional preper name given is Gad, the name of the King’s brother, St. Thomas 
preaches in ths villages and cities, The King and his brother and many others are converted, 


13. — The healings of the next four Acts, Nos, 3 to 6, are: —“ The third Act of Judas, 
regarding the Blick Snake” —* The fourth Act, of the Ass that spake.” — “The jifth Act, of the 
Demon that dicelt in the Woman.’ — “The sioth Act, of the Young Man who Iilled the Girl’ These 
Acts can le passed over, They relate certain miraculons events and conversions iu and about the 
“ity of Ning Gislnaphar, They do not contain any proper natues or any particulars, geographical or 
otherwise, to help us, - 

is. — The seventh Act is more important, It is headed: —« The seventh Act, how Judas 
Thomas was enilid by the General of King Mazdai to heal his Wife and Daughter.” It begins with 
the words — And while Judas was preaching throughout all India ;" but it does not say where he 
was at the time, though the words quoted might imply an interval of years between the sixth and 
eee eho eter the general Siftr, who speaks of himself as ‘(a great man throughout all 

uilia” came for him, St. Thomas leit his converts under the eare of his deacon Xanthippus (or 
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Xenophon) and set out with Sifir. They went with a “driver” in a “chariot” drawn by “cattle.” 
There is nothing to indicate a long journey, So they reach the city of King Mazdai; and the 
Apostle heals the general’s wife and danghter. 

15. — The eighth Act. Then follows “ The Eighth Act, of Mygdonia and Karish.” The 
events in this Act take place soon after what has been described in the seventh Act, The additional 


persons mentioned by name in this Act are :— 


(a) Mygdonia, a noble lady. (@) Tertia, wife of King Mazdai. 
(6) Karish, her husband, and kinsman of (e) Vizain, son of King Mazdai. 
King Mazdai. (f} Manashar, wife of Vizan. 


(c) Narkia, “nurse” of Mygdonia. 
It is the conversion of Mygdonia and Tertia that brings about the martyrdom of St. Thomas, 
as detailed in the final section of the book, Beyond these six names, there is little in the eighth Act 


to help us. 

16. — While in prison, St, Thomas sings, and the first song put in his mouth is headed : — “ The 
hymn of Judas Thomas the Apostle in the country of the Indians.” But the “hymn” which follows 
this title is the famous Hymn of the Soul which went down to Egypt for the One Pearl, which 
modern scholars have ascribed to the Gnostic Bardaisan, 

17. — There follows ‘The song of praise of Thomas the Apostle.” And of this Mr. F.C. 
Burkitt says it is undoubtedly a genuine portion of the Acts, (Barly Christianity outside the Roman 
Empire, p. €8.) 

18.-— The final section of the work is headed * The Consummution of Judas Thomas,” 
The apostle is condemned to death by King Mazdai, and his martyrdom is described. It takes place 
« outside the city’ and ‘on the mountain.” St. Thomas is speared to death by four soldiers, 


19, — The story continues : — “ And the brethren were weeping all together. And they brought 
“goodly garments and many linen cloths, and buried Judas in the sepulchre in which the 
“ancient kings were buried.” 

20, — Finally we are told that the bones of the apostle were taken away secretly by one of the 
brethren to the “ West,” and that this happened during the lifetime of King Mazdai and Sifir. 


Such is, briefly, the story of St. Thomas’ connection with India as told in these Acts, which are 
generally supposed to be a work written for the purpose of spreading Gnostic teaching, Certain it is 
that their interest is chiefly doctrinal, and very little historical, It is possible, however, that, ir. 
the form of a religious romance, they embody some genuine details of the history of St. Thomas, 
It seems certain that they originated in a region (the Euphrates valley) which, as we shall see 
further on, was by early tradition associated with St. Thomas, The Acts would, therefore, seem more 
likely to contain some fragments of genuine history than would the case be if their origin had been 
Greek or Latin. 

It is usual, I believe, to regard the Greek and Latin versions as. roughly speaking, abridgments 
and expurgated editions of the Syriac. There is, however, the possibility that the Syriac, as we now 
have it, has been very largely interpolated, and that the Greek and Latin, as a whole, give us a better 
idea of the Syriac work as it originally stood, than the more bulky Syriac version now extant, 

But the doctrinal aspects of the Acts do not affect the use we have to make of them, and if we 
treat them as a historical record, the following appear to be the only suggestive points we are able 


to extract : — 
1, — Movements of St. Thomas. 


(a) Note first the heading of the first Act: — “That he might ge down and convert India,” 
(6) St. Thomas went by sea to the city of Sandarak. The Syriac implies that he started from 
“the South Country,” The Greek and one of the two Latin versions printed by Max Bonnet imply 
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that he started from Jerusalem, That would involve a preliminary journey by land. The other 
Latin version says Habban came to Caesarea by ship, and met the apostle there, and together they 
went by sea all the way. 


Instead of Sandariik, the Greek has Andrapolis. The first Latin version does not name the 
city, but says the journey was done witbin three months (instead of the usual three years), and 
that they arrived “in Indiam citeriorem” and ‘‘ingressi sunt primam Indiae civitatem.”” The other 
version names * Andranopolis,” and says the apostle got there from Caesarea in seven days “ plenis 
velis et prosperis ventis.’? The heading of the sveond Act seems to imply that Sandarik was not in 
what was considered India proper at the time vf the writer, 


(c) St. Thomas next “entered into the realm of India and went to the court of Gidnaphar 
the King of India.” The Greek says “ when he came into the cities of India” he went to the King 
in question, The first Latin verston has ‘ad ulteriores Indiae partex processerat,” and that the 


apostle “in ulteriorem Indiam conmorari.” The other names King Gidnaphar’s city as Elioforum, 
Hienoforum, or Hyroforum. ani speaks of a mountain Gazus, 


(d) St. Thomas preached “throughout all India,” This might imply a number of years. The 
(ireck has the same; the first Latin version has nothing to the point; the other says ‘ profectus 
est . . . . ad Indiam snperiorem,” 


(e) St. Thomas goes to the city of King Mazdai, where he is put to death, outside the city, 
ona mountain. The name of the city is not given in the Syriac, Greek or Latin Acts. Calamina is 
the name in some ecclesiastical writings ; we shall come to them afterwards, 


(s) Tu the above indications of place we may add that the hody of St. Thomas was afterwards 
carried away to the “ West.” The Creek says to Mesopotamia ; the Latin, to Edissa or Edessa, 


‘These particulars do not help us to any definite ideas of place, 


I do not know if any one has attempted to locate the seaport city Sandariik or Andrapolis, If 


we take the Latin to guide us, we should, I suppose, locate it on the coast west of the Indus; and 
that would be the meaning of “ India citerior.” 


It is unfortunate that the name of the place from which Habban came, cannot be deciphered in 
the Syriac text. It would help us to locate King Gidnaphar, a most important point, 


The statement in the Syriac, that the relics of the apostles were carried away te the “ West,” is 


worth remark, As we shall see further on, the fact that the relics were taken from India to Edessa 
rests on sources of information better than these Acts, 


2.—- Proper Names. 


A table of all the proper names that occur in the Acts is given on the opposite page. Mr. Burkitt 
points out that most of the names in the Syriac text are not Syriac, but old Persian. Korésh (Cyrus). 
as in the Savchan MS. (niisspelt Karish in the British Museum MS.), Mazdai, Vizin, Manashar, are 
all, he says, goed old Persian names, Mazdai was the name of the well-known satrap of Babylonia 
known to the Greeks as Maas, who died 328 B.C. Sandarik reminds him of a similar word at 
the beginning of * the essentially Syriac Romance of Julian,’ a work assigned by Wright to the 
Gch century. (See Short History of Syriac Literature, London, 1894, p. 101.) 


Mygdonia (or Magdonia) is another name for Nisibis. Habbin has a Semitic look, (Eariy 
Clo isttanity ontscde the Ronan Empire, pp. 68 and 72; Journal of Theological Studies, Jan. 1900,) 
lhe fact that KGresh (Cyrus) has become in the Greek Xapicuos, instead of K#pos, is suggestive of 


4 blundering translatur, and seems to be one of the many minor indications that the original was 
Syriac. 


The Persian names, so far as they prove anything, seem to exclude the idea that the scene of 
St. Thomas’ death was in South India. 
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Proper names contained in the Syriac Acts of St. Thomas, and the corresponding 
names in Greek and Latin versions. 























The 


Syriac. Greek, Latin, | 
1 | Habban. "ABBdrns. Abban. | Arabic Habban, See Dr, Wright's 
A Abbanes, | translation, p. 146, footnote. 
merchant sent from India by King 
| Gudnaphar to bring him an artificer, 
2 | Gudnaphar. Louvdagépos. | Gundaforus. hess The King of India” (Syriac): 6 
Gundaphar. Tourdiapdpos. | Gundoforus. Bagedets tov IvSdv (Greek): ‘ Rex 
Touvragopos. Indiae,” ** Rex Indorum” (Hatin), 
3 | Sandarik. ’Avdpawodss. | Andranopolis. | City of an unnamed king: and a 
Sanadruk,. ' Andranobolys. } seaport. 
| Andronopolis, 
| Adrianopolis. 

4! Gad. ras, | Gad. Brother of King Giidnaphar. “ Gad”’ 
seems to have been the name of a Baby- 
lonian deity in the time of Isaiah (say 
8th century B. C.). See Is. )xv, 11- 
A. V., margin. 

5 | Mazdai. Mic8aios. Misdeus. A king in India (* India superior,” 

Mio8éos. Mesdeus. according to some Latin versions), 
| Migdeus. 

6 | Siftr. Ligap. Saphor, The General of King Mazdai. 

: Sepop. Saphyr. 
Ligopos. Sapor. 
ZeGhwopas. Siforus. 
SHuopos. Sephor, 
Siforatus. 
Sinforus. 
Sinfurus. 
Symphoras. 

7 | Xanthippus. Eevobav. Shee Deacon of St. Thomas. Not named in 
the Latin. 

8 | Karish(Brit.Mus.)| Xapiotos. Charisius, Kinsman of King Mazdai. Korésh is 

| Koresh (Sachau), | Caritius, the Syriac for Cyrus. 
Kritius. 
\ Carisius. 
| Carissius. 
9 | Mygdonia-. Mvydovia. ; Mygdonia. Wife of Karish, 
| Migdonia. 
10 | Narkia. Mapxia. ; Narchia. Nurse of Mygdonia. 
Napxia, Marchia. 
11 | Tertia. Tepria, Treptia. Wife of King Mazdai. 
Tepevriary. , Tertia. 
Tepreayy. Trepicis. 
| Triplicia. 
12 | Vizan. Ovalarns. ‘| Zuzanes. Son of King Mazdai. 
lou(duys. i Zuzani. 
‘Tovatayns. =| Zuzanius. 
’ACarys. | Luzanis. 
i ‘ Oazanes. 
13 | Manashar. Myyodpa. | Manasara, Wife of Vizan. 
Ancapa. | Manazara, 
| Zeuryodpa. | 
| | Ztcdpa. | 
a a 
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3. — Other particulars. 


Of other particulars that may serve as indications of place and time, there are few, if any, in the 
Acts, In fact, if we leave out the proper names, these Acts might refer to any ancient countries 
where there were kings and cities. However, in the short outline of the story given above, a few 
particulars have been noted that may be of service, We might expect some references to the reli- 
gions of the countries, and to their priests or ministers ; but there are none. The references to plants 
and animals. ships, buildings, furniture, carriages, money, musical instruments, implements, clothes, 


ete., yield no information, We can hardly infer anything of the social condition or customs of the 
people from these references. 


Plants. — The only plant named is the myrtle. A “cane” is mentioned as used for taking the 
measurements of the palace to be built for King Gidnaphar. 


Animals, —The animals named are a lion and dogs at Sandariik, a black deadly poisonous snake 
and an ass’s colt near the city of King Gidnaphar, the “cattle” (Greek trofiyea) which drew the 
“chariot ” when St. Thomas journeyed with Siftir to the city of King Mazdai, and a troop of wild 
asses encountered on the way. Wild asses are found in the Indus Valley: but they are also found 


in Beluchistan, Persia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, etc. Marco Pulo reported them on the road 
from Yezd to Kerman. 


Buildings, — As to buildings, there is just the bare mention of palace, house or prison, and we 
Jearn also that King Gadnaphar and his brother were baptized in a bath or bath-honse, and that for 
seven days beforehand no one was allowed to bathe therein. 


Carriages and Furniture, — There are the “chariot” (Greek 8ynua) above mentioned. a palanquin 
(so Dr, Wright thinks he had better translate the Syriac word) in which My gdonia was carried, and 
a seat with two legs, with which King Mazdai beat St. Thomas about the head. Also, Siftr says, 
‘‘for three years uo table has been laid in my house, and my wife and daughter have not sat at it,” 


Some sort of a street fountain is mentioned, for the wife of Siftir says, “I was going along the 
street, and had come to the pipe that throweth up water.” 


Clothing —We are tuld how Karish took the turban off one of the servants, and put it round 
St. Thomas’ neck in order to drag him along, 


Linen cloths were used to prepare the body of the apostle for the tomb, Was linen ever known 
in India ? 


Money is mentioned; St. Thomas was sold to Habban for twenty pieces of silver ; 20 ziizé 
and 360 ziizé are named as bribes tv King Mazdai's jailors. 


There is a Hebrew flute-girl, and there are cup-bearers at the marriage feast at Sandarik, 


Mygdonia has a nurse, with whom she slept to avoid the importunities of her husband. He is 
stated to have been afraid of Mygdonia, his wife, “ for she was far superior to him in her wealth, and 
also in her understanding.” 


The wife of Siftir describes the devils who torment her as black men, 
St. Thomas was buried “in the sepulehre in which the ancient kings were buried,” 


None of the above allusions seem to specially suggest India, ancient or modern. 
would seem to exclude Southern India as the seene of the apostle’s martyrdom, 
any particular stress upon them, in any direction, 


Some of them 
But we cannot lay 
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Ii. — Writers of the first six centuries of the Christian era who make mention 
of the apostleship of St. Thomas. 

The following writers of the first six centuries of the Christian era make mention of the apostle- 
ship of St. Thomas :— 

1.—The author of the Syriac work, entitled 8.—St. Gregory Nazianzen ; died 389 or 390. 
“The Doctrine of the Apostles ;” 9.—St. Gregory of Nyssa; died about 394, 
perhaps 2nd century. 10.—St. Ambrose; died about 897, 

2.—Heracleon ; probably 170 to 180. 11,—St. Asterius ; died about 400, 

3.—The writer of “The Clementine { 12,—St. John Chrysostom; died 407, 
Recognitions ;’ perhaps as early as | 13.—Rufinus; died 410. 





200 to 220. 14.—St. Gaudentius ; died probably between 
4,—Clement of Alexandria ; died about 410 and 497. 
220. 15.—St. Jerome ; died 420. 
5.—Origen ; died about 251 to 254, 16.—St. Paulinus of Nola; died 434, 
6, - Eusebius; died about 340. 17.—Sozomen ; about 443. 
7.—St. Ephraem the Syrian; died about | 18,—Scerates ; about 445, 
378, 19,—St. Gregory of Tours; died 594, 


There are probably other writers who might be quoted, especially among those who wrote in 
Syriac; but I have not been able to trace them. For the purpose of this paper, it is not necessary 
to go beyond the sixth century. 


The necessary quotations from the writers and writings above-named will now be given. 


1. — The ancient Syriac work, entitled ‘‘The Doctrine of the Apostles.’? (Written 
perhaps in the 2nd century.) Extracts:— 

* And after the death of the Apostles there were Guides and Rulers in the churches, and what- 
“ soever the Apostles had communivated to them, and they had received from them, they taught to 
“ the multitudes all the time of their lives. They again at their deaths also committed and delivered 
“ to their disciples after them everything which they had received from the Apostles, also what James 
“had written from Jerusalem, and Simon from the city of Rome, and Joha from Ephesus, and Mark 
‘* from the great Alexandria, and Andrew from Phrygia, and Luke from Macedonia, and Juda: 
‘ Thomas from India ; that the epistles of an Apostle might be received and read in the churches. 
“ in every place, like those Triumphs of their Acts, which Luke wrote, are read, that by this the 
“ Apostles might be known... .. 

*¢Jndia, and all its countries, and those bordering on it, even to the farthest sea, received the 
** Apostles’ Hand of Priesthood from Judag Thomas, tho was Guide and Ruler in the church whieh 


<* he built there, and ministered there.” 


‘These translations are taken from W. Cureton: Anctent Syrtac Documents: Londun, 1864. 
pe. 82, 33. 

2. — Heracleon, a gnostic, who wrotein the 3nd century, probably abouc 170 to 180. Clement 
ef Alexandria in his “ Stromata” (Misccllanies), book 4, chapter 9, headed “ Christ’s sayings 
* regarding martyrdom,” after quoting Luke xii, 11, 12, writes as follows :— 

‘©In explanation of this passage, Heraclecn, the most distinguished of the school of Valentinus, 
*‘ say» expressly, ‘that there is a confession by faith and conduct, and one with the voice. Th- 
‘© ¢ eonfession that ig made by tke voice, and betore the authorities, is what the most reckon the hols 
‘+ eonfession. Not soundy : and hypocrites also ean confess with this confession. But neither will 
‘“tthis utterance be found to be spoken universally ; for all the saved have confessed with the 
“+ confession made with the voice. and departed. Of whom are Matthew, Philip, Thomas, Levi and 
“+ many others. And confession by the lips is not universal, but partial’, 2. ,” 
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This is not particularly intelligible. It is taken from The writings of Clement of Alezandria 
translated by the Rev. William Wilson, Edinburgh, 1869, Vol. 2, pp. 170 to 171. It seems, 
however, to agree with the Greek in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 8, Paris, 1857, cols. 1281-2, 


R. A. Lipsius refers to it as meaning that St. Thomas, with the other apostles named, died a 
natural death ; and he attaches importance to it as the early testimony of one of the gnostics, among 
whom originated, according to his view, the Acts of St. Thomas, which contain the details of the 
apostle’s martyrdom. See his article “ Acts of the Apostles (Apocryphal)” in Smith and Wace’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, etc., Vol, 1, London, 1877. Lipsius calls Heracleon a “ perfectly 
‘trustworthy witness,” and adds :—‘ This witness deserves all the more attention, inasmuch as it comes 
‘from a Gnostic source, i.e., from one of those circles in which afterwards sprang up the legends of the 
‘martyrdom of St. Matthew by fire, the crucifixion of St, Philip, and the impaling of St. Thomas,’”’ 
It is not necessary to adopt Lipsius' ideas. His theories were sometimes impossible, 


The sense of the passage from Clement of Alexandria is perhaps better given, than by Wilson, 
in an article on Heracleon by G. Salmon, in the dictionary above quoted, Vol. 2, 1880, as follows :— 

“Men mistake in thinking that the only confession is that made by the voice before the 
“magistrates ; there is anuther confession made in the life and conversation, by faith and works 
“corresponding to the faith, The first confession may be made by a hypocrite, and it is one not 
* required of all; there are many who have never been called on to make it, a>, for instance, Matthew, 
** Philip, Thomas, Levi [Lebbaeus]; the other confession must be made by all.”’ 


8.— The Clementine Recognitions. In book 9, chapter 29, we read :— 

‘‘Denique apud Parthos, sicut nobis Thomas, qui apud illos Evangelium predicat, scripsit, non 
“multi jam erga plurima matrimonia diffunduntur, nec multi apud Medes canibus objiciant mortuos 
‘*suos, neque Persae matrum conjugiis aut filiarum incestis matrimontis delectantur, nee mulieres 


* Susides licita ducunt adulteria; nee potuit ad crimina genesis compellere, quos religionis doctrina 
** prohibebat,” 


See Migne: Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 1, Paris, 1857, col. 1413. 


We only possess the Clementine Recognitions in the Latin translation made probably not long 
after 400 by Rufinas, who is supposed to have subjected them tv some mild expurgation. We do 
not know the date of the original writing. F. J. A. Hort (Notes Introductory to the Stu ly of 
the Clementine Recognitions: London, 1901) considered that it and the Clementine Homilies were 
both derived from a common original, which may probably be dated in the first or second decade of 
the 3rd century, and was probably written in Palestine, east of the Jordan, or in the region running 
northward thence between the mountains and the desert, 


4. — Clement of Alexandria ; died about 220, His testimony must, | think, be taken to be 
the same as that of Heracleon {above-mentioned No, 2), whom he quotes apparently with approval. 
In other words, he seems tu allege that St. Thomas died a natural death, 


5.—— Origen; bern 185 or 186, died about 251 to 254. He was a native of Alexandria, and 
uiost of his life was spent in Egypt and Palestine. We have his testimony, as will be seen in the 
ext place, only through the medium of Eusebius, who qnotes his Commentary on Genesis, an 
daborate work, of which we only possess some fragments, : 


According to Origen, Parthia was the 
region allotted to St. Theumas, 


6.— Husebius, surnamed Pamphilus; born in Palestine about 264, Bishop of Caesarea 
“15. died about 540. Extract from his Ecclesiastical History, book 8 :— 

* Chapter I, — The parts of the world where Christ wa preached by the aposties, — Such, 
“then, wag the state of the Jews at this time. But the holy apostles and disciples of our 
~ Saviour, being seattered over the whole world, Thomas, aceording to tradition, received Parthia 
‘as his allotted region; Andrew received Scythia, and John, Asia; where, after continuing for 
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“some time, he died at Ephesus, . . . This account is given by Origen, in the third vook of 
‘this exposition of Genesis,” 


This translation from the Greek is by C. F, Crusé; Ecclestastical History by Eusebius: 
London, 1847, p. 101. 


7.— St. Ephraem the Syrian; born about 300, died about 378. He spent most of his life 
at Edessa. The following Latin translation of a portion of one of St. Ephraem’s Syriac hymns is 
taken from Dr. G, Bickell: St. Hphraemi Syri Carmina Nisibena: Leipzig, 1866, pp. 163-4. 

“ XLI. Octavum carmen ejusdem modi [7. ¢., Ad modum : cornu et tuba, as shewn by heading 
“of Carm. XXXYV.: ‘De Domino nostro et de morte et diabolo. Ad modum cornu et tuba,’ ] 

“Argumentum. Lamentatur diabolus de damnis, quibus per reliquias S. Thomae Edessae 
“ asseryatas afficitur. 

“J, Ululavit diabolus : — Quem in locum nune fugere possum justos ? Mortem incitavi ad apos- 
“tolos interficiendos, ut per mortem eorum evadam verberibus eorum. Sed nunc multo durius 
“verberor, Apostolus quem interfeci in India, jraevenit mihi Edessam. Hic et illic totus est ; 
“illuc profectus sum, et erat illic ; hie et illic inveni eum et contristatus sum, (Responsorium :— 
«‘ Laudetur potentia, quae habitat in ossibus sanctis ! ) 

“9, QOssa portaverat mercator ille, vel potius illa portaverunt eum. Ecce eni~ ab invicem 
“lucrati sunt. Mihi autem quid profuerunt, cum sibi invicem profuerint? Ambo mihi damoum 
“intulerunt. Quis monstrabit capsam Isvariotis ex qua fortitudinem accept? Capsa auteim 
“ Thomae interfecit me, quia virtus occulta, habitans in ea, exeruciat me. 


“3. Moyses electus portaverat ogsa in fide tanquam Jucrum. Si ergo magnus hie propheta 
“ credidit, auxilium inesse in ossibus, recte etiam credidit mercator et recte se nominayit mercatoren, 
‘Hic mercator lucratus est et magnus factus est et regnavit. Aerarium ejus valde me depaupe- 
‘“ravit ; Edessae enim apertum est, et ditavit magnam urbem auxilio suo. 

“4, Obstupui de hoc aerario thesaurorum ; antea enim exiguus erat thesaurus ejus, et, quam- 
“ quam nemo aliquid abstulerat ab eo, t»men parcus erat fons divitiaruam ejus. Postquam autem 
“multi circumdederunt et diripuerunt illud et rapuerunt utilitates ejus, quo magis diripitur, eo 
‘“abundantins multiplicantur divitiae ejus, Quando enim quaeritur fons occlusus, valde scinditur, 
“ et tum demum late fluere et effundi potest,” 


Then follow six more strophes. Dr. Bickell’s notes on the four strophes quoted are useful : they 
are :— 

‘Confirmatus hoe carmine (1) S. Thomam apostolum Indis evangelium praedicasse, quod 
‘‘testatus etiam Ambrosius (in ps. 45), Paulinus Nolanus (carm. 26), Hieronymus (ep. 148 ad 
‘“‘Marcellam), Gregorius Nazianzenus (orat. 21); (2) eum ibidem martyrio coronatum esse, qua de 
“re apud seriptores vetustiores nullum invenitur testimonium, immo negatur ab Heracleone haeretica 
‘‘apud Clementem Alexandrinum (strom. lib. 4, p. 502); testes autem sunt Gregorius Turonensis, 
“ Gaudentius Brixiensis, 8. Nilus, S. Asterius, fortasse etiam Theodoretus (qui er, aff, cur, Hib, 
“py, 607, Thomam aliquem inter celeberrimos martyres numerat) : (3) reliquias ejus Edessae asseryvatas 
‘esse, quod asserunt etiam Rufinus (hist. eecl. 2, 5), Socrates (4, 18), Sozomenus (6, 18), auctor vita 
 syriacae 8, Ephraemi (B. O. f. p. 49) et chronici Edesseni ad ann. 705 et 753 aerae graceae, 
“ Apparet tamen ex hac et quarta stropha, non totum 8. Thomae corpus Edessam translatnmy esse, 
‘sed partem tantum, alia parte Indis relicta, quae adhue Goae asservatur, Confirmatur ergo hoc 
‘€ carmine opinio Baronii, qui recte jam observavit, et Edessa? et in India partem harum reliqniaram 
‘‘asservatam esse, refelluntur autem Pagius, Tillemont, Assemanus, qui Iudicas 8. Thomas reliquia: 
“pro commento Nesturianorum habeut. 


“2. Docet nos 8. Ephraem, hae- ossa per mereatorem €x India Edessam asportata esse. De 
‘hac trapslatione cf. etiam Gregoriun: [arunensem (le gloria martyrnm ¢. 32) et Martyrologia ad 
) . 
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“3 Juhi aut a. 2] Decembris. De tempore, quo Edessa tantnm thesaurum accepit, nihil apud 
“antiquos legitur; Baronius autem ad a. 236 ait, in-ertam esse famam, hoc anno translationem 
“accidisse. fontem suum non indicat, nec eam hucusque invenire potui.” 


&.—St. Gregory Nazianzen ; born in Cappadocia about 329, bishop 372, died 389 or 390, 
Homi.y 3» aga net the Arians: extract from chap. 11 :— 

“What! Were not the apostles strangers to the many nations and countries among which they 
‘were divided that the gospel might be spread everywhere?. . . . . . Granting that Judaea 
“was the country of Peter, what had Paul in common with the gentiles, Luke with Achaia, Andrew 
“with Epirus, John with Ephesus, Thomas with India, Mark with Italy ?” 


The Greek text is in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 36, Paris, 1858, col. 227. 


9.— St. Gregory of Nyssa; born about 331, bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia about 372 ; died 
soon atter 394, In Epist. 13 he writes :— 

“ Mesopotamiae incolae, tametsi inter ipsos ditissimi Satrapiarum rectores essent, nikilominus 
* Thomam cunctis digniorem esse censuerunt, quem sibi ipsis praeficerent. Ita et Titum Cretenses, 


“et Hierosolymae cives Jacobum in episcopum elegerunt, nosque Cappadoces, centurionem illum, qui 
“ passiones tempore divinitatem Domini fassus est,” 


This Latin translation of the Greek text is from R. Ceillier: Aistotre Générale dea Auteurs 
Sacrés et Ecclésiastiques, Vol. 6, Paris, 1860, p. 254. 


10.— St, Ambrose ; born 3.40, bishop of Milan 374, died 397. ‘In Psalmum XLV. enarratio;" 
extract from chap, 21 (vers. 10):— 


**Auferes bella ueque ad fines terrae: arcum conteret et confringet arma: et scuta comburet 
“igni, Et vere antequam Romanum diffunderetur imperium, non solum singularum urbium reges 
‘‘adversum se praeliabantur ; sed etiam ipsi Romani bellis frequenter civilibus atterebantur . . . , 
* Unde factum est ut taedio belloram civilium Julio Angusto Romanum deferretur imperium: et its 
“ praelia intestina sedata sunt. Hoc autem eo profecit. ut recte per totum orbem apostoli mitte- 
“‘rentur, dicente Domino Jesu: Euntes docete omnes gentes. (Matth xxviii, 19.) Ilis quidem 
* etiam interclusa barbaricis montibus regna patuerunt, ut Thomae India, Mattheo Persia , . ee 


Migne’s Patrologia, Vol, 14, Paris, 1845, cols. 1142-3. 


1l.— St. Asterius, archbishop of Amaseain Pontus: died about 499, This Greek writer bears 
testimony to the fact of the martyrdom of St. Thomas, but dees not specify any locality, In Homily 
10, Eulogy of the huly martyrs, he says :— 


“And see how many you dishonour in the one insult; John the Baptist, James who was called 
the brother of the Lord, Peter, Paul, Thomas; I name these as chiefs of the martyrs.” 


The original is in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol, 40, Paris, 1868, cols. 325-6, 


12,— St. John Chrysostom; born 347, archbishop of Constantinople 397, died 407, 
Translation of a passage from Homily 26 on the Epistle to the Hebrews :— 

* Bat tell me: do net the bones of Moses himself lie in a foreign Jand ? And as to those of 
* Aaron, of David, of Jeremiah, and of many apostles, we do not even know where they are, The 


"graves of Peter and Pant and John and Themas are indeed known (39Ao8 of tdqbor) ; but of the 
‘others, though they are so many, nuthing is known,” 


The original text is in Migne’s Putrologia Grueca, Vol. 63, Paris, 1862, col. 179, 
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13. — Rufinus Tyrannus; born about 345, died 410. He wrote in Italy. Extracts from 
“his “ Historia ecelesiastica 2’— 

Lib. I, Cap. LX., ** De captivitate Fromentii et Edesii, et de conversiune Indoram per ipsos 
- gesta. 

“In ea divisione orbis terrae, quae ad praedicandam verbum Dei sorte per Apostolos 
“celebrata est, cum aline aliis provinciae obvenissent, Thomae Parthia, et Matthaeo Aithiopia, 
“ adbaerens citerior India Bartholomaeo dicitur sorte decreta. 2... 6” 

Lib. IL, Cap. V., “ De persecatione quae fuit apud Edessam. 

“ Edessa namque Mesopotamiae arbs fideliam populoram est, Thomae Apostoli Reliquiis 
“‘decorata. 2. 6°” 

From Migne’s Patrofegi:, Vol. 21, Paris, 1849, cols. 478 and 513. 


14, — St. Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia in 452; date of death uncertain, probably 
-between 410 and 427. Extract from Sermo XVII. [{Atter speaking of St, John the Baptist, 
. St. Andrew, St. Thomas, and “t. Luke, he says} :— 

“ Hornm quataor beatas habemus in praesenti reliqnias, qui regnum Dei, et justitiam 
‘“ praedicautes, ab incredulis, et iniquis occisi, Deo semper vivere operationum suaram 

‘“‘yirtutibus demonstrantur. Jvannes in Sebastena urbe provinciae Palaestinae, Thomas apud 
“ Indos, Andreas et Lueas apud Patras Achaiae civitatem, consummati refernntur,” 


Migne: Patroloyix Lutina, Vol. 20, Paris 1245, cols. 962-3, This Sermon was delivered 
on the occasion of the ded cation of the church “basilica Concilhi Sanctorum” at Brescia, for 
which church, as St. Gandentius states in his discourse, be had obtained relics of St. Thomas, 
and other martyrs, whom he names. The church no longer exists, at least not under its 
original name. : 

15. — St. Jeromo; bern about 340, priest 279, died 420. Extract from “ Epistola LIX. 
ad Marecellam.” ‘This let ec is ssmetines quoted as CNLVILE. It was written in 395 or 396. 


“Erat igitar uno eo] mqae tempore et cam apostolis quadeaginta diebus, et cnm angelis, 
et in Patre, et ia extremts muris finibas erat; in omnibus locis versabatur ; cam Thoma in 
India, cum Petro Romae, cum Paulo in Hlyrico, cum Tito in Creta, cam Andrea in Achaia, 
eum sinvulis apostolis et apostolicis viris, in singulis cunetisque regivnibus.” 

Migne: Putroloyia, Vol, 22, Paris, 1845, col. 589, 

16. — St. Paw inus of No'a: born at or near Bordeaux about 353, bishop of Nola 409, died 
431. Extract from Poema CIX.. carmen Xf. in 8. Felicem:— 

* >ie Deus et reliquis tribuens pia muneta terris 

“Sparsic ubique loct maguas saa membra per urbes 

“Sic dedit Avdream Patras, Ephesosque, Joaunem 

“Ursimul Burspan, atyee Asia e curaret in ilis, 

“ Discoreretque graves per lumina tanta tenebras, 

“Parthia Matthaeam complectitar, India Thom:m, 

“febbaeum Libyes, Pheizes accepere Puilippam.” 


Mive: Patrolagia, Vol. 61, Paris, 1847, cols. 5° 3-4, 


17 -— Sozomen, ecclesiastical historian ; he wrote his history in Greek at Constantinople 
about 445, In book 6, ch. 18, speaking of the emperor Valens, who reigned from 364 to 378, 
he writes :— 

“Huving heard that there was a maguificent church at Edessa named after the apostle 
“ Thomas, he weut tu see it.” 
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This is from a translation published by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 1846 :. the name 
of the translator is not given. I have not seen the original Greek. But, if the word paprupwo» 
is used for church, it would probably imply that the relics of St. Thomas or some part of them 
were enshrined there. 


18. — Socrates, surnamed Scholasticus, of Constantinople; born 306 ; the date of his 
death is not stated, but it must have been after 445, as his history of the church, written in 
Greek, extends to that year. 


In book 1, ch. 19, he writes:— “ When the apostles went forth by lot among the nations, 
‘‘ Thomas received the apostleship of the Parthians.” 


In book 4, ch. 18, he writes :— “But I must here mention a circumstance that occurred at 
« Edessa in Mesopotamia. There is in that city a magnificent church (uapripiov) dedicated to 
“St. Thomas the apostle, wherein on account of the sanctity of the place, religious assemblies 
“are incessantly held.” 


Socrates here uses the word papripwy, which was generally applied to a church or basilica 
where the relics of some martyr were deposited. He must, I think, be taken to mean that the 
relics of St. Thomas, or some part of them, were enshrined in this church. The incident which 
he relates took place while the emperor Valens, who reigned 364 to 378, was at Edessa. The 
above passages are taken from a translation published by Samuel Bagster & Sons, London, 
1844. The name of the translator is not given. 


19,—St. Gregory of Tours; born probably in 538, bishop in 578, died 594, Extract 


from “Libri miraculorum: liber primus: de gloria beatorum martyrum : caput XXXII. : 
de Thoma aposiolo :’"— 


“Thomas apostolus (Post an 66,21 Dec.) secundum passionis ejas historiam, in India 
* passus esse declaratur. Cujus beatum corpus post multum tempus assumptum in civitate quam 
“Syri Edissam vocant, translatum est, ibique sepultam. Ergo in loco regionis Indiae, quo 
“ prius quievit, monasterium habetur, et templum mirae magnitudinis, diligenterque exornatum 
“atque compositum. In hac igitur aede magnum miraculum Dens ostendit. Lychnus etenim 
“ inibi positas, atque illuminatus, ante locum sepulturae ipsius perpetualiter die noctuque divino 
“nutu resplendet, a nullo fomentum olei scirpique accipiens : neque vento extinguitur, neque casu 
“dilabitur, neque ardendo minuitur; habetque incrementum, per apostoli virtutem, quod nescitur 
“ab homine, cognitum tamen habetur divinae potentiae. Hoc Theodorus qui ad ipsum locum 
“accessit nobis exposuit. In supradicta igitur urbe, in qua beatos artus diximus tumulatos, 
“ adveniente festivitate, magnus ageregatur populoram coetus, ac de diversis regionibus cum votis 
“negotilsque venientibus, vendendi comparandique per triginta dies sine ulla telonei exactione 
“heentia datur. In his vero diebus qui in mensi habentur quinto, magna et inusitata populis 
“praebentur beneficia. Non scandalum surgit in plebe, non musca insidet mortificatae carni, 
“non latex deest sitienti. Nam cam ibi reliquis diebus plusquam centenum pedum altitudine 
“wyua bautiatur a puteis, tune paululum si fodias, affatim lymphas exuberantes invenies, quod 
“non ambigitur haec virtute beati apostoli impertiri. Decursis igitur festivitatis diebus, telon- 
“enm publicum redditur, musca quae defuit adest, propinquitas aquae dehiscit. Dehinc emissa 
“divinitus pluvia ita omne atrinm templi a sordibus et diversis squaloribus qui per ipsa solem- 
“tua facti sunt mundat, ut putes locum nec fuisse caleatum.” 


Migne : Patrologia Latina, Vol. 71; Paris, 1849, cols. 733-4. 


‘The information contained in the above pas3ages may be summed up as follows, with the 
remark that the years given in the list are generally the years of the death of the writers named :— 
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1 | Qnd cent.?| Syriac “Doctrine of the; St. Thomas wrote letters from “ India.” He 
Apostles.” evangelised “India” and countries bordering 
on it. 
2|c. 170 Heracleon ... eee .... St. Thomas died a natural death. 
3 | ¢. 210? | Clementine Recognitions. | St. Thomas evangelised the Parthians: 
4 220 Clement of Alexandria ...| St. Thomas died a natural death. 
5 251 Origen... i ...| St. Thomas evangelised the Parthians, 
6 340 Eusebius ... 0 ss = Do. do. do. 
7 378 St. Ephraem ae ...| St. Thomas was martyred in “ India.” His relice 
were part at Edessa, part in India. 
8 389 St. Gregory Nazianzen ..,| St. Thomas evangelised India. 
9 394 St. Gregory of Nyssa...) St. Thomas evangelised Mesopotamia. 
10 397 St. Ambrose 3, ...| St. Thomas was martyred. 
ll 400 St. Asterius- ue ...| St. Thomas was martyred. 
J2 | 407 St. John Chrysostom... The locality of the grave of St. Thomas was 
known to him. 
13 410 Rufinus... sh ...| St. Thomas evangelised Parthia. His relics were 
i at Edessa. 
14 410 St. Gandentius ... ...; St. Thomas was martyred in India. Some of his 
| relics were at Brescia. 
15° 420 St. Jerome ey ...| St. Thomas was in India. 
16 431 St. Paulinus of Nola ...| St. Thomas was allotted India. 
7 443 Sozomen .., Wey ...| He mentions the famous church of St. Thomas at 
| Edessa, and perhaps implies that his relics 
i were there. 
18 | c. 445 Socrates ... eee eee: Do. do. do. 
19 594 St. Gregory of Tours’ ...; St. Thomas was martyred in India; his relics 


! were translated to Edessa, and there was then 
existing a famous church in India, at the place 
where the body of the apostle was first buried. 





The early evidence is, then, that St. Thomas evangelised Parthia ; and, apart from the 
Syriac “ Doctrine of the Apostles,” there does not seem to be any mention of “India” in con- 
nection with St. Thomas till we get to St. Ephraem (878) and St. Gregory Nazianzen (389), the 
two living in adjacent countries. The “Doctrine of the Apostles” would be more important: 
if we could fix its date; from expressions used in it, it is thought to be of the 2nd century ; 
but Lipsius says ‘towards the end of the 4th cent.,” which would bring it to the time of 
St. Ephraem. See article in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christiun Biography, etc., Vol. 1, 
London, 1877. 


Tt will be noticed that in none of these ancient writings is there any mention whatever of 
the name of the place at which St. Thomas was martyred, — Calamina, as it appears in later 


and perbaps undateable writings. Of some of these, it is necessary now to give some account. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WE TERN HINDI, INCLULING HINDOSTANL 


BY G. A. GRIER“ON, C.LE., Pa#.D., DLut., C8. 


Tue following bibloia: hy deas with wh tI call Western Hiuci, a language which inclodes 
the Bundélf, KanauJ, Draj Bhakha, and Hini:t ni! dialects, The lat ajyears uuder two 
phases, — viz (1) the vernacular larguaye of -he Upper Diab, ant (2) tre well-known Lingua 
Franca, which has received literary cwtivation, Asa Lterary lansuage Hind’st mf apy ears under 
several forms. Rékhta, or Hindistani poct-y following the Persian rules of metie, may be taken ag 
commenc.ng with Wah of Aura igabad (1tth eentury). Hindcsiani prose did not tuke birth till the 
end of the 1&th cen.ury, amons the learued nat ves at the College of Fort William, »nl under the 
fostering care of Dr. Gichrst. We may ucte three varieties of it, — (1) orvinary Hindist..ni, 
capable of bsing writen either ‘n the Pers an or Déva-nayari character, and intell gi! le tu both 
Musalm4ns and Hindis, of wh ch the Baitdl Pachisi may te taken ag a good example ; (2) Urdi, the 
varieiy employed ty ] terary Musalmaéus, more or less loaded with a Persian (including Arabic) 
vocabulary, and capable of being written unly in a modified form of the Persian alphabet, of which the 
Bajho bahdr is a familiar examy le; and (3) Hindi, the variety employed ly Lterary Hind’s, mere or 
less loaded with a Sanskrit vocabulary, and capable of being written only in the D< ya-nigari alphabet. 
The P:ém-sdyar is an example. Hindi bas rarely been used for anything but prose. Attempts at 
em loy.ng it for poetry Lave ouly resulted in cerie cn, The Hine & poetry in the Western Hindi 
language is atmost all in Braj LLakha. When Urdd or ordinary H.ndéstuni is employed for poetry, 
it becon.es Rékhta. 


I do not inc’ude under the name of Western Hindi the language of Oudh and the neigh- 
bourhood, or the dialects of Rajpitana and Contial India, The language of Oudh, which is that 
employed by Tulasi D.s for his Ramayan, is a form of Eastern Hindt, an altovetier differ nt 
language2 I group the Rajputana dialrets un ler one language-name, Rajasthani, This language 
ig more closely all:ed to Gajarati than to Wes ern Hindi, 


Of the diakets of Western Hindi, Jraj Bhikhé and Hindéstani are the ones which have 
recived most literary culture. Kanauji is so Lke Braj Ehakha, that it hardly deserves separate 
mention, I only refer to it as its existence is popularly recognised. Some few wo ks have been 
written in Bandcli, but nene of them have been critically edited, Indeed, this important dialect has 
been almost entirely igaored by students. Even Dr. Kellogg does not describe it in his Grammar. 
Kananji and Bondélf are therefore hartly mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries 
refer e.ther to Braj Bhakha or to one or other ot the Various forms of Hind(s\ ani. 


The Bib iegraphy is divided into four sections : — 


I, — fenera?. — ‘This deals with works giving a general acccunt of the lancuage or of one or 
more of its diaicets. including works dealing with the subject from the point of view of comparative 
philology. 


Ui, — Geanmars, Dictionaries, awl other helps to the student. — I have end: avonred to make 
this as cory lete as poss ble up to the date of the Mutiny, Alter that I have sehcted, perhaps in a 
somewhat arb trary cashicon. 


LIL. — Selecizons. Collections af scattered picces, and Collections of Proverbs. — This includes 
some Raders put together iainly for students, 


IV, — Terts. — Yere, with a few exceptions, I have confined myself to works which have been 
more or less criticsl'y edited by Euroj ean sebolars. Tt would have been impossible to enumer:.te the 
huge mass of texts which have issned without any attempt at editing from the native presses of 





1 This is the cor-eot spe ling of the word, not ‘Hindtistini.” In Urdd poetry, ‘Hindéstén’ rhymes with ‘ Bostén.’ 
See C. J, Lyall, Sketch of the Hindustan, Languaye, Edinburgh, 1€80, p. 1, Note 1. 
2 Fide ante, Vol. XX VIL. pp. £62 and ff, 
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India. For them, the reader can consult Mr. Blumhardt’s Catalogues of Hindustani and Hindi 
works in the British Museum Library, and of the same in the India Office Library. These are 
all published separately, and can be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added 
‘an appendix giving a list of early translations of the Scriptures into the various dialects of Western 
Hindi, 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are grouped together, and each 
writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his name, In the tourth 
section writers are arranged alphabetically, 

I shall be grateful for any additions tv, or corrections in regard to. the lists, 

The earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word ‘Hindéstini’ is 1616, when Terry 
speaks of Tom Coryate being protivient in ‘the Indostan, or more vulgar language.’3 We may also 
uote that Terry, in his 4 Voyuge to East India (1655), gives a brief description of the vulgar tongue 
of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under J. Ogilby, So Fryer (1673 
(quoted by Yule) says: ‘The Language at Court is Pers‘an, that commonly spoken is Indostan (tor 
which they have no proper character, the written Language being called Banyan), It is evident. 
therefore, that early in the 17th century it was known in England that the Lingua Franca of India 
‘was this form of speech, On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua 
Franco of India was Malay. So Ogilhy in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins. 
in the preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1715), explains 
that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that form of speech was dying out, and 
was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay version, written in the 
Bengali character. 

t is possible that Ogilby had fess excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. Quaritch, in bis 
Orie.ctal Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then in his possession (No, 34, 724 
in the Catalogue}* whick he doubtfally dates as ‘Surat, about 1680,’ This is a Dictionary of Persian. 
Hindéstani, English, and Portuguese, and he describes it as ‘a great curiosity as being the tirst 
work cf its kind, It was probably compiled for the use of the English factory at Surat, The 
Porsian ig given in Native and in Roman fetters, the Hindéstiui in Gujarati and Roman letters,’ 
Tt is a small folio mannseript on Oriental tinted paper. 


The celebrated traveller Pietro Della Valle arrived at Surat carly in 1623, and remained in Iudia 
til November 162-4. his head-uarters being Surat and Goa. His Indian Travels were published in 
1CES.5 and he has the honenr of being the first to mention the Nagari. or. as he calls it, Nazhér. 
alphaint in Europe, He also mentioned a language which was current all ever India, like Latin 
in Eerope. amd which wag written in that character.6 This is, however, probably Sanskrit. not 
Hindéstant. 

A Jesuit’. College was founded at Aura in the year 1620, and te it. in 1653, came Father 
lac rich Roth,? Here he studied Sanskrit. end wrote a grammar of that language, He visited 
Rome in 1664, and afterwards returned to Aura, where he died in 1668, While in Rewe he met 
Kircher. who was then in that city getting the imprimatur for his China fTfustrata, aul gave him 
iuriation re carding the Nagari alphabet which he incorporated in that work, It was published at 
Avasterdam in 1667, and its full title was Athunast’ Nireliri ¢ Soc, desu Cuisa Monnnentis qua 
Sigs qua preqjems, tee non varies Natiaac et Artis Spectacnts, alin anagque Reram memorube bum 


Acgaumentes (esTLATA, Roth's contributions (besides verbal information) consisted of a get ot 





* See. fur this and other quotations, Hobson-Jobson, 3. vv. Hiniostance and Moors It i: hardiy aeressary t> 
reminc the reader that in the Isth century Hindosténi was eommontly «alled ‘Moors? : 

€ T+ has sinee hen sold, and T have failed to trace it, 

"So Lnegloprd.c Britaenica, Yule (Hohson-JFvizon) gives 1250-59, Edited far she Hakluyt Society be 
Seward Grey, BC.3, 1872 2Vel.— Ep.] mie 

$ See Professor Zacharias, in the Flenna Oriental Journal NVI, py. 20? ona ah 

"S Pre fessor Zochwriag, TOO XV pp. 615 and 3. 
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iustrations of the ten Avatiras of Vishnu (nine of which have titles in both Roman and Nigari 
characters), and five plates, four of which describe the Nagari alphabet (Elementa Linguae Hanscret),§ 
while the fifth gives the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria in Latin, but written (incorrectly enough) in 
the Nagari character. The Pater Noster begins as follows,—arfag (sc) atitax wt Ta T4 Sioa. ° 


In 1673 John Ogilby, Cosmographer, published in London — Asia, the first Part. Being an 
Accurate Description of Persia, and the Several Provinces thereof. The Vust Empire of the Great 
Mogol, and other Parts of India; and their several Kingdoms and Regions; With the Denominations 
and Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and Places of Remark: therein contained. The various Customs, 
Habits, Religion, and Languages of the Inhabitants, Their Political Governments, and way of Com- 
merce. Also the Plants and Animals peculiar to each Country, Collected and translated from the 
most authentick Authors, and augmented with later Observations, illustrated with notes and adorned 
with peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures. On pp. 59, 60, he deals with the Persian language and 
its three dialects, Xirazy, Rostazy, and Harmazy. On p. 129 he takes up the subject of the Malay 
language, He says, ‘as to what concerns the Language of the Indians, it onely differs in general from 
the Moors and the Mahumetans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves, 
Amongst all their Languages, there is none which spreads it self more than the Malayan.’ He then 
proceeds to give a vocabulary of Malayan. He next rather wavers on this point, for (p. 134) he first 
quotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same speech is used everywhere, but the written characters 
differ, Next, he explains on Kircher’s (not Pietro Della Valle’s)® authority that the word 
‘Nagher’ is used as the name both of a language and of a character, He then goes on, ‘ According 
to Mr, Edward Terry [see above] the Vulgar Tongue of Indostan hath great Affinity with the 
Persian and Arabic Tongues: but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a very fluent 
Language, expressing many things in few Words. They write and read like Us, viz., from the Left 
to the Right Hand.’ (This last remark shows that some alphabet akin to Niagari, and not the 
Persian one, is referred to.) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all public businesses 
and writings is Persian, but ‘ Vulgar Mahumetans speak Turkish, but not so eloquently as the natural 
born Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arabic, But no Language 
extends further, and is of greater Use than the Malayan . . . . . The Netherlands East 
India Company have lately printed a Dictionary of the Common Discourse in that Tongue, as also 
the New Testament and other Books in the same Language. Moreover, the Holland Ministers in their 
several Factories in India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, but Schovls also.’!0 











In the same year we have Fryer's much more accurate statement about Indian languages 
already quoted. 


In 1678 there appeared at Amsterdam the first volume of Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein’s! 
Hortus Indicus Malabarieus adornatus per H.v. R.t, D, The introduction contains eleven lines 
of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagari character. The date corresponds to 1675 A. D. 


In Berlin in the year 1680, Andreas Miiller, under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludeken, produced 
4 collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer under the title of Oratio Orationum. S. s. Orationis 





8 All this is taken from Professor Zachariae’s article above referred 40, The representation of coelis by aieE 


(selis) is interesting. The Italian pronunciation of the word is represented by sy (chélis) in Beligatti’s work 
mentioned below, 

° So O. Dapper’s Asia (published in Dutch in 1672; German Translation, Nirnberg, 1681) in a passage which 
Ogilby has evidently translated in the above quotation. Professor Zachariae, however, states (V. O. J., XVI.) that 
80 far as he has been abje to discover, Kircher does not mention Nagher stall. I have not seen Dapper’s work, but 
Ogilby certainly borrowed largely from it. 

ae Tam sorry that I can give no clue as to the Dutch works mentioned. Perbaps some of my readers can. 
Ogilby appears to have eonfused India Proper with the Dutch Settlements iu Further India, where, of course, 
Malay was the Lingua Franca. 


dane See Professor Macdonell, in J. X. A. S., 1900, p, 350. The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in twelve 
mes, 
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dominice Versiones praeter authenticam fore centum, edque longe emendatius quam antehac, et é 
probatissimis Autoribus potius quam prioribus Collectionibus, jamgue singuld genuinis Lingud sud 
Characteribus, adeoque magnam Partem ex Aere ad Editionem a Barnimo Hagio traditae editaeque 
@ Thoma Ludekenio, Solg. March. Berolini, ex Offcina Rungiana, Anno 1680.2 The Barnimus 
Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is also a pseudonym for Miller himself. In this collection 
Roth’s Pater Noster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, and not a mere transliteration of the 


Latin original. 
In 1694 there appeared 8 work on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Historia Shahitudiz3 On 
pp. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for ‘elephant’ engraved in Nagari characters. 


So far we have dealt only with general notices or with the accounts of the characters in which 
Hindéstani is written. With the commencement of the 18th century we find the first attempts at giving 
serious accounts of the language itself, According to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti’s Alphabetum 
Brammhanicum (see below), a Capuchin monk named Franciscus M, Turonensis completed at Surat, 
in the year 1704, a manuscript Lezicen Linguae Indostanicae, in two parts, of between four and five 
hundred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi’s time it was still preserved in the library of the 
Propaganda in Rome, but when I searched for it there some twelve years ago it could not be found. 


We now come to the first Hindéstani grammar. John Joshua Ketelaer (also written Kételar, 
Kessler, or Kettler) was a Lutheran by religion, born at Elbingen in Prussia. He was accredited to 
Shah ‘Alum Babadur Shah (1708-1712) and Jahandar Shah (1712) as Dutch envoy, In 1711 he 
was the Dutch East India Company’s Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agri both 
going to and coming from Lahore (vid Delhi), but there does not seem to be any evidence available 
that he ever lived there, though the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 1711, returned to Delhi with 
Jabaudér Shih, and finally started from that place on the 14th October 1712, reaching Agra on 
the 20th October. From Agra they returned to Surat. In 1716 Ketelaer had been three years 
Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then appointed their envoy to Persia, and lett 
Batavia in July 1716, having been thirty years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies, He died of 
fever at Gambroon on the Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having been two days under 
arrest, because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders against 
some Arab invaders. He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the ‘ Lingua hindostanica,’ which 
were published by David Mill, in 1743, in his Miscellanea Orientalia (see below). We may assume 
that they were composed about the year 1715, 


In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. Its 
author was John Chamberlayne. It was published at Amsterdam, and had a preface by David 
Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title was Oratto dominica in diversas 
omnium fere Gentium Linguas versa et propriis cujusque Linguae Charactertbus expressa, una cum 
Dissertattonibus nonnullis de Linguarum Origine, variisque tpsarum Permutationtbus. Editore Joa, 
Chamberlanio Anglo-Britanno, Regiae Societatis Londinensis Socio, Amstelodami, typis Guil, et 
David, Goerei, 1715. For our present purpose, it is sufficient to remark, with reference to this 
celebrated work, that it reproduces Roth’s Pater Noster, but without making Maller’s error of imagin- 
ing it to be Sanskrit. 

Maturin Veyssiére LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661, In 1667 he became librarian to the 
Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept up a voluminous correspondence 
on linguistic subjects with the learned men of his time, including David Wilkins, John Chamberlayne, 
Ziegenbalg, and T. S. Bayer. This was published after his death under the title of Thesazri 





12 Adelung, Mithridates, Vol. I. pp. 654 and ff. 

18 See Professor Macdonell, J. R, A. S., 1898, p. 186, Note 2, Another similar work by the same author appeared 
dm tha same year, entitled Historia Nerdiludii. See Prof. Zachgriae in V. O. J,, XV., quoted above. 

* See G. A. Grierson, Proceedings, A. S. B., May, 1895. Cf. Adelung, Mithridates, Vol. I. p. 192. 
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Eyistolie?, LuCroziani. Ex Bibliotheca Iordaniana edidit Io. Lrdovices Thlics. Lipsiae, 1742. 
Is: this we find him helping Wilkins and Chamberlayne in the compilation of the Oratio Dominica 
pist mentioned, For our present purpure, the most important letters are those to and from 
Yhevphilus Siegfried Bayer, one of the brilliant band of scholars who founded the Imperia] Academy at 
s+. Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1, 1726) we tind what are I believe the tirst 
werds of what is intended for Hindéstant ever published in Europe. These are the first four nume- 
res as need by the Mozulenses Indi’ (1 = hicku: 2 = guu; 3 = tray; 4 = tzahr), which are 
c:talned in a comparative statement of the numeral~ in eight languages. These numerals are, 
1 wever, not teally Hindéstani. Guu is an evident misprint. The others are Sindhi (1 = Aiku ; 
vo tet; 4 = chdvi). Bayer does not say where he got these words from. Two years subsequently. 
* the third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of the Imperial Academy (for the years 1728 and 
1724, published in 1732 and 1735 respectively) we find him busily deciphering the Nagart alphabet, 
first through means of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Nagari 
| Lant-ha), current Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the missionary 
Schultze to be shortly mentioned15 Finally, in November 1731 LaCroze writes to Bayer that the 
‘haracter used for writing by the Marathas is called ‘ Balabande,’ which, however, he adds, hardly 
‘utters from that used by the ‘Bramans’ which is called ‘Nagara’ or ‘Dewanagara.” He then 
> roveeds to show how, in his opinion, the + Balabande’ alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his 
ontontion on the forms of the letters in Roth’s Pater Noster as reproduced in Chamberlayne’s work. 


Our next stage is Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae, Its full tithe is Daridis Millii Theologiae D. 
vuisteonyue, nee non Antiquitatum sacrarum, § Liaguarum ortentalium tn Academia Trajeetina, 
Peatessn is ordinuri’, Dissertationes selectae, varia 8. Litterarum et Antiquitatis orientalis Capits 
cojewntes et tilustrartes. Curts secundis, novisque Drssertationibus, Orutiontbus, et Miscellaneis 
to -ytahbus auctae, Lugduni Batavorum, 1745. To us its principal interest consists in the fact 
rat I; the Miscellanea Orientalia, he prints Ketelaer’s Hindéstani Grammar and Vocabulary, which, 
us We have seen, was written about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustrating Indian 
avtaduts, Two illustrate the Nagari character, and J am not certain from where he got them, The 
weds taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the Tnyperial Academy of St. Petersburg. 
a_é shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan, and Manchu characters. The fourth illustrates the 
Bengali alphabet. The Aftscellanea Ortentalia are on pp. 455-622 of the work. Caput, 1., De Lingua 
Hindustanica (pp. 455-488), Latin, Hindostdni, and Persian Vocabulary (pp. 504-509). Etymolo- 
crcien Urientale harmonicum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindéstani, Persian. and Arabic) 
co. e10-508), Except for the plates of characters, all the Hindéstini is in the Roman character, 
toe body of the work being written in Latin, ‘The spelling of the Hiudéstani words is based on the 
{outer system of pronunciation, Thus, me hii, teeiy me kartsivehe (mat har chuba), feel; muxyer 
ovr fj inihi, The ure ot the Perso-Arabic alphaLet tor writing Hindéstani is explained, In the 
tivo test points of the accuracy of all these old graumnars (the distinguishing of the singular and ot 
~ » viral of the perseual prononns, and the use of vé in the Agent case), Ketelaer is right in the 
“ystard wrong in the second. He recugnises mui (which he spells me) and t% (toe) as singulars. 
as haw (ham) aud tum (tom) es pluyals, He has no idea of the u-e of mé. On the other hand. he 


oa oes the Gujaratt use of dp to mean ‘we 


(l-tulaer’s Grammar ineludes not only the HindOstini declensions and conjugations, but also 
versa s of the Ten Cormmandmeuts, tne Creed, and the Leid’s Prayer in that languwa 


ge. His 


station of the last may be given a3 a specimen ot the earliest known translation of any European 
Uogeeye into Hinddstani, Tt runs az follows :— 


Teammore baab—Ke who asmaanmehe—Paal hue’ ieere naom—Auwe hamko moluk teesa—Hoé 
cel tery Sun asnaan ton sjcmienme—Roo te hummare nethi hamkon casde—Ovr maarlaar taxees 





a2 
if a 


Lear ing LaCroze and Bayer, see further particulars in Grierson, G. A., J A, 8. B, Vel. LXIL (4893). 


ar 
io Be rea HE, 


“ 
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apne hamio—Sjon mafkarte apre karresidaar onkon—Nedaal hamko ts was wasjeme—Delk hamko 
ghaskar is bverayse. Teere he patsjuyi, soorrauri alemgiere heametm2. Ammen. 


In the year following the publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar appeared that of the celebrated 
missionary Schultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than once. The full title is 
Vert plur, Reverendi Benjamin Schultzit Missiovarti Evangelici Grammatica Hindostanica collectis 
tn diuturna inter Hindustanos Commoratione in justum Ordinem redactis ac larga Exemporum (sic) 
Luce perfusis Regulis constans e¢ Missionuriorum Usui consecrata. E-lidit et de suscipienda 
barbararum Linguarum Cultura prefatus est D, Jo. Henr. Callenberg, Halae Sazonum, 1744 (some 
copies are dated 1745). Schultze was aware of the existence of Ketelaer’s Grammur, and mentioned it 
in his pre‘ace, Schultze’s Grammar is in Latin. Hinddstint werds are given in the Perso-Arabic 
character with transliteration. The Nagarit character (Dewe-ndgarire) is also explained. He 
ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his transliteration) of all aspirated ones. He is 
aware of the singular and plural forms of the personal pronouns, but 1s ignorant of the use of né with 
the past tenses of transitive verbs, 


Four years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz published the Sprachmeister with a preface by 
Schultze. Its title runs Orientalisch-und Occidentalischer Sprachmeister, welcher nicht allen hundert 
Alphatete nebst threr Ausprache, So bey denen mesten Europaisch-Asiat sch-Africanisch-und 
Americanisrhen Volckern und N aivonen geb:duchlich sind, Auch einigen Tabulis polyglottis verschie lener 
Sprachen und Zaklen ror Augen leget, sondern auch das Gebet des Herrn, in 200 Spruchen und Mun 1- 
Arten mit deverselben Characteren unt Lesung, nach einer Geographischen Ordnung miitheclet. Aus 
glaubwnidigen Auctoribus susammen getragen, und mit darzu nothigen Kupfern versehen, Leipzig, 
Zu finden b-y Christian Friedrich Gessuern. 1748. Frita’s book is a long way ahead of its predecessor 
Chamberlayne’s. Part I. (pp. 1-219) gives tables of the alphabets of over a hundred different 
languages, with accounts of the mode of usu of each. On pp. 120-122 we bave described the use of the 
Perso-Arabic alphabet as applied to Hindéstani. It may be noticed that all mention of the cerebral 
letters is omitted. On p, 123 we have the ‘Devanagram,’ on p, 124 the * Balabandu,’ and on 
pp. 125-131 the ‘Akar Nagari,’ which are all rightly classed together as various forms of the same 
alphabet, but the transliteration is often curious'y incorrect. For instance, under ‘Akar Nagati,’ 
@ is transliteraced dhgju, and it is explained that an is always sounded before it and that the 
j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabie z. It will be seen that here the ex’stence of cerebral 
letters is indicated. Except in the case of ‘Akar Nagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish 
between asj:rated and unaspirated letters, On p. 204 are given the Hiaddéstani numerals from 1-9, 
and 10, 20, 3), etc., up to 9u, They commence, Jek, do, tin, schahar, patsch, sche, sat, att, nau, das, 
Part IL. (pp. 1-128) contains the versions of the Lord’s Prayer. On pp. 81 and 82 is given Sehultze’s 
‘Hindostanica seu Mourica sea Mogulsch’ version in the Perso-Arabic character with translitera- 
tion, The latter begins, Asman-po rahata-so hamara Bap, twmara naun pak karna hone deo, tumari 
Padaschahi ane deo, etc. The versions in the Nagari character are Roth’s transliterated version, 
Sanskrit in ‘ Dewa-nagaram s. Hanscret,’ and Bhéjpuri in ‘Akar-Nagarika’ (the last two by 
Schultze). Finally there are comparative statements of the words for * futher,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and 
‘bread’ in all the languages quoted, and some other appendixes. The Hinddéstani forms of these 
four wor Is ure given as Bab’, Asmdn, Hunnia, and Rosi, respectively. 


Oar uexi authority is Travels from St. Petersbury in Russia to diverse Parts of Asia. By John 
Bel], Glas; ow, 1763. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) fu Chanver 12 of this work are given the 
Numerals uf . iulostan, 


Of much more importance is the Alphabetum Prammhanicum seu Indostanum Untve-sitatis 
Kast, Rowers, V61, Ty's Sac. Congregationis de Pronag. Fle, Tt is hy a Capuchin Missionary 
named Caxsian» Bl gatti, a.d is fuenished with a preface by Johannes Christophorus Amadutius 
(Amaduzzi). In this preface there i, a very complete account of the then existing knowledge 
regarding Indian languages, It describes Sanskrit ( qReRia ) correctly as the language of the 


bo 
w 
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learned, and next refers to the ‘ qeqy gat’ or ‘Beka Boli’ or common tongne which is found in the 
University of ‘ Kasi or Benarés.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except ‘ Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandu’) do not immediately concern us, Of more 
particnlar interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae whieh was composed by a 
Capuchin Missionary of Surat named Franciscus M. Turonensis, in the year 1704, the manuscript of 
Which was then in the Propaganda Library in Rome, and which Amaduzai describes at considerable 
length. He also mentions a manuscript dialogue (?in Hindéstant) between a Christian and 
a Native of India regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of BetiA, in the 
present district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the work 
we are now describing, The Alphabetum Brammhanicum is of importance as being the first book 
(>0 far as I ant aware) in which the vernacular words are printed in their own character in moveable 
types. But not only are the Déva-nagari letters represented by types, but even the Kaithi ones 
receive the same honour. Beligatti calls the Déva-nigari character the ‘ Alphabetum expressum in 
litteris Universitatis Kasi,’ and after covering over a hundred pages with a minute description of its 
use (including the compound consonants), he goes on, on page 110, to deal with the ‘ Alphabetum 
populare Indostanum vulgo Nagri? This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters and 
ordinary books, and for all subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be written in the 
‘ater atet bhaka boli or vulgar tongue.® He then gives a good description of the Kaithi alphabet, 
using moveable types also here. The book concludes with an account of the numerals and with 
reading exercises. These last are transliterations of the Latin Pater Noster and Ave Maria into 
Déva-nagari, followed by translations of the Invocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave 
Maria, and the Apostles’ Creed into Hindéstani, in the same character. Taking it altogether, the 
Aiphabetum Brammhanicum is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece of work. 


With the Alphabetum Brammhanicum the first stage of Hindéstani Bibliography may be con. 
sidered to be completed, Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was quickly followed by a 
number of other and better ones, such as the Portuguese Gramatica Indostana (1778: far in 
advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works (commencing 1787), and Lebedeft’s Grammar 
(1801). These will all be found below, each described in its proper place. Lebedeff’s work 
deserves more than a mere entry on account of the extraordinary adventures of its author, 
This remarkable man gives an account of his life in the preface of his book, from which we 
gather that he began his Indian career (apparently as a banimaster) in the year 1785 at Madfas. 
After a stay there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where he met with a Pandit who taught 
him Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindéstini (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect), His next 
attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of these was performed publicly 
with great applause (according to its author) in 1795 and again in the following year, According 
to Adelung,’? he then became theatrical manager to the Great Mogul, and finally returned to Eng- 
land after a stay of more than twenty years in the East. In London he published his grammar, and 
made the acquaintance of Woronzow, the Russian Ambassador, who sent him to Russia, He was 
employed in the Russian Foreign Office and was given a large subvention towards founding a 
Sanskrit press. I have no knowledge of any other works from his pen. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than that of Hindéstani 
which he displays in his grammar, Not only is its system of transliteration (kon hay hooa = who is 
there) detestably incorrect, but so is the whole account of the grammatical structure of the language, 
The concluding wotds of his preface show that he was not conscious of its imperfections, and at the 
same time throw a curious light on the morality of Europeans in India at his time. ‘The Indian 


‘© Beligutti’s representation of this expression is more accurate than Amaduzzi’s, but even his transliteration 
rere breaks down, 

a Mithridates, 1,185, According to the same authority he was by birth an Ukraine peasant, and, on aceount 
‘of his musical talents, was taken up by Prince Rasumosky, who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient 


cathe violoncello, He then wandered to Paris and London, where he took service under a Lord who went to India 
‘as ‘Governor. 
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words in this work are . . . . so well ascertained as to leave nodoubt, but the European learner, 
with a little assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a Bebee-saheb, cannot fail in a short 
time to obtain a knowledge of their [the natives’] idioms, and to master the Indian dialects with 
incredible facility.’ 


Finally we may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries into Indian 
Ranguages, which appeared after Hindéstan{ had begun to be seriously studied in Calcutta, In 
1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen Symphona Symphona, sive undecim Linguarum Orientalium 
Discors exhibita Concordia Tamulicae videlicet, Granthamicae, Telugicae, Sanscrutamicae, Marathicae, 
Balabandicae, Canaricae, Bindostanicae, Cuncanicae, Gutzaratticae et Peguanicae non characteristicae, 
quibus, vt explicativo-Harmonica adjecta est Latine. It isa comparative vocabulary of fifty-three 
words in these eleven languages, The words inclade parts of the body, heaven, sun, etc, certain 
animals, house, water, sea, tree, the personal pronouns and numerals. 


In 1791 there was published in Rome an anonymous work, with a preface by Paulinus 
‘aS, Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Indica, id est Granthamicum seu Sanscrdamico-Malabaricum, 
Indcstanum sive Vanarense, Nagaricum vulgare, et Talenganicum. It is a collection of these four 
alphabets, all in moveable types. 


Johann Christoph Adelung’s Mithridates oder allgemeine Sprachenkunde mit dem Vater Unser 
‘als Sprachprobe in bey nahe fiinfhundert Sprachen und Mundarten may be taken as the link between 
the old philology and the new, A philologist so eminent as this great writer could not fail to adorn 
whatever lingnistic subject he touched, and, for its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and 
masterly arrangement, As far as Indian langwages go, it sums up all (little it must be confessed) 
that was known about them at the end of the 18th century. In it * Mongolisch-Indostanisch oder 
Mohrisch’ (¢.e., Urdi) (Vol. I. pp. 183 and ff.) and ‘Rein oder Hoch-Indostanisch, Dewa Nagara’ 
(pp. 190 and ff.) are jointly described as the ‘Allgemeine Sprachen in Indostan.’ By ‘Rein oder 
Hoch-Indostanisch’ is meant the various ‘ Hind{’ dialects spoken between Mathur4 and Patna, but 
as an example is given the Lord’s Prayer in badly spelt Sanskrit. It is contributed by Schultze, 
whose nationality apparently prevented him from distinguishing between bf and p. For instance, he 
spells dhdjanam ‘ podsanam.’ Vol. IV, of the work consists of additions and corrections, and of 
a supplement by J. S. Vater. Further information regarding Hindéstant will be found on pp. 58-63, 
‘83 (relationship of Hindéstani to Romani), and 486 of that volume. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EARLY DATES. 


A.D. 
1600. Emperor Agsar reigning. 


Englist East India Company incorporated. 


1602. Dutch East India Company founded. 


1605. Emperor JagAnoirz comes to the throne. 

1615, Embassy of Sir T, Roe. English factory established at Surat. 

1616. Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate). 

1620. Jesuits’ College founded at Agri. English establish an Agency there, 

1623-24. Pietro Della Valle in India. 

1628. Enpzror Suda Jandn comes to the throne, 

1630 2 Compilation of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Hindéstani, English, and 
Portuguese. 


1640. English factory established at Hugli, 
16538, Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra. 
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1655. 
1658. 
1661. 
1663. 
1664, 
1667. 
1672. 


1672. 
1673. 
1678. 


1680. 
1681, 
1694, 
1696. 
1698, 
1704, 
1708. 
1711, 
1712. 
1713, 
1715. 
1719, 
1726-29. 
1739. 
1748. 


1744, 
1745-58. 
1748. 
1754. 
1757, 
1759, 
1761. 


1772. 
1773. 
1778. 
1782. 


Terry's Voyage to East India published. ‘Terry accompanied Sir T. Roe (1615). 
Emperor Acaanazis comes to the throne. 

Bombay transferred to the English crown, 

Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published. 

Heinrich Roth visits Rome and meets Kircher. 

Kircher’s China [llustrata, LaCroze appointed Librarian at Berlin, 


J. Fryer's Travels in East India and Persia commenced and continued to 1681. 
Published 1698, 


O, Dapper’s Asta published in Dutch. 
J. Ogilby’s Asia, 


Henricus van Rheede tot Drakestein’s Hortus Indicus Malabaricus commenced to 
issue. 


Andreas Miller’s Oratio Orationum. 

O. Dapper’s Asia (German Translation) published at Nurnberg, 

Thomas Hyde’s Thstorta Shahiludii. 

Charnock founds Fort William in Calcutta. 

J. Fryer’s Travels in Eust India and Persia published, See 1672, 

Franciscus M. Turonensis completes his Leticon Linguae Indostantcae. 

Evprror Banivor Suin comes to the throne. 

Ketelaer’s embassy, 

Experor Janixpir Sudn comes to the throne, 

Emxreror FarrcKku-Siyar comes to the throne, 

Ketelaer's Grammar. The Orutio Dominica of Chamberlayne and Wilkins, 

Emperor Mcaamsuap Sudu comes to the throne, 

Bayer's investigations, 

Death of LaCroze. See 1667, Invasion of India by Nadir Shab. 

Mill’s Dissertationes Selectae. Publication of Ketelaer’s Grammar. Mancel 
da Assumpceam publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

Schultze’s Grammatica Hindostanica. 

Schulize’s Bible translations. 

Exrrror AnMap Sain comes to the throne, Fritz’s Sprachmeister published, 

Eureror ‘Acaucia II, comes to the throne, 

Battle of Plassy. 

Emperor SHAg ‘Azam IL, comes to the throne, 


Alphabetum Brammhanicum, Third battle of Panipat, Defeat of the Marathas by 
Ahmad Shab Durrani. , 


Warren Hastings Goveryor or Beycan. Hadley’s Grammar published, 
Fergusson’s Hindéstant Dictionary published. 

Gramatica Indostana published at Lisbon, 

Iwarus Abel’s Symphona Symphona, 
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1786. Marquis or Connwatiis Governor GENERAL, 
1787. Gilchrist begins publishing. 

1788. The Indian Vocabulary published in London. 
1790. Harris’s Dictionary of English and Hindostany. 


1791, Alphabeta Indica published at Rome. 
1793. Six Joun Snore Governor Generar. William Carey lands at Calcutts, 
1798. Loap Morwixeton (Marquis or WELLESLEY) GoveRNoR GENERAL. 


1800. Roberts’ Indian Glossary. 
1801, Lebedeff’s Grammar, Carey’s first Bengali New Testament printed. 


1805, Marquis oF CorNWALLIS SECOND TIME GoveRNoR GeNERAL. W. Hunter's 
translation of the New Testament into Hinddstani. Done with the aid of 
Muhammad Fitrat and other learned natives. 


1806. Publication of first volume of Adelung’s Mithridates. Henry Martyn arrives in 
India, and commences translation of New Testament, 


1807. Kart or Minto Governor GENERAL. 

1810. Henry Martyn’s Urda translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent 
versions, completed in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 

1811. Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

1812. Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Martyn’s version of the New Testament destroyed 
before issue, 

1813. Eart or Morra (Maraurs or Hastings) Governor Genepat, Carey publishes 
the Pentateach in Hindi. 

1814, Henry Martyn’s translation of the New Testament into Hindéstani issued. Carey 


publishes New Testament in Hindi, 


(To be continued.) 


SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIiIrw CENTURY MS. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 


For some time past I have been engaged in editing for the Hakluyt Society an anonymous 
manuscript account of the Coast of the Bay of Bengal and the countries on the sea-board 
bearing date 1669-1679. The MS., which is incomplete and signed only by the initials T. B., 
has been used by Yule in his Diary of Sir William Hedges, by Murray in the Oxford English 
Dictionary and others, and is usually quoted as ‘*'T. B., Asia, ete.,”” and that designation is 
sufficient for the present purpose. 


In the course of editing the MS. I have extracted all the Anglo-Indian terms the writer 
has used, as they are of considerable value to students, In several cases the author gives us 
the earliest known uses of words now familiar, in others he carries us back further than does 
Yule’s Hobson-Jobson in historical references to words, and in yet other cases he helps us 
with intermediate forms, and his often careful explanations of the meanings of the geographical 
and other terms he uses are most valuable. He supplements Yule over and over again with 
terms not in Hobson-Jobson. 
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In choosing a generic form for the title of each word illustrated below, I have followed 
Yule’s form whenever there was one, and in cases where words are not in Yule, I have ased that 
form which is most familiar to myself and I presume to other contemporary students. 


I have also quoted Wheeler’s Notes on and Extracts from the Government Records of Madras 
for 1679-81, as ¥. and E£. to illustrate the text. Itisa pity that it is nota better book for 
students, and the same may be said of Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, 
also occasionally quoted. Crawfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and Adjacent 
Countries has also been sometimes brought into requisition to illustrate passages. Finally, 
I have frequently referred to previous notes of my own in this Journal, illastrating some of the 
words used in the text of the MS. 

ABASSIN, 
Fol. 53. The Abassin of Persia 7 to one Pagod or 00/6 08s 00d. 
Not in Yule. 


[A Bill of Exchange accepted by Mr. Vincent (Chief at Hugly) for Rupees 15,000, payable 
in Abassees, at this place at 8$ Annas of a Rupee for an Abassee, ordered to be returned, 
Mr. Vincent’s money from Persia proving to be Mahmuddys which are 16 per cent. worse 
than Abassees. Madras, 15th March 1680. MW. and E.p.12. Mr. Vincent subsequently 
agreed to accept the difference between the “ Mahmuddys” and the Abassees, p. 31. ] 


ACHAR, 


Fol. 82. [The Portugals make] Severall Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, 
&c, very good and Cheape. 


See Yule, s.v, Achar: salt or acid relish, pickle. 


ACHEEN, 
Fol. 188. not for that they came in without leave but as She was an Enemy of theirs an 
Achiner. . . . Whereupon y® Malay inhabitants . . . stood up for y? Achiners. 


Fol. 148, [Queda] bat nothinge nigh to y? Splendour State and riches of Achin. 


Fol. 157. The Citty Achin is Vpon y? North End of y€ great Island Sumatra. . . . 
the Citty Achin is y? Metropolitan of y? Whole. . . . famonsas it is y? place of residence 
of theire Virgin Queene. 


Fol. 159. pay a much Slenderer homage to y? Crowne of Achin then formerly they haue 
done. Achin is now and hath a Considerable time been Governed by a Queen, even Since y? 
time that the discreet and Pious Kinge James of happy memorie Swayed y® Scepter of great 
Brittaine ffrance and Ireland. 


Fol. 169. Anno Dom: 1675: the Old Queen of Achin died . . . . . Iwas then 
jn Achin when She died . . . . 5% mourninge of y® female Sect was to cut the haire of 
theire heads. 


Seo Yule, s. v. Acheen, whose European quotations, however, stop with the 16th century. 


[Advice received from Metchlepatam of the arrival of the Interloping ship ‘ Commerce” 
from Achien, 20th Dec. 1680. N. and E. p. 42.] 


AGRA, 
Fol, 62. Agra, the Metropolitan of y? Empire. 
Fol. 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Delly, 


Fol. 67. all the tribute this great Cesar cold get. Hence wasa Short answer yt y° 
treasure was as safe in Dacca aa in his owne Exchequer in Agra or Delly. 


Not in Yule, 
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ALLIGATOR. 
Fol. 87. where they serve for a Prey to y® ravenous Alligator. 


¥ol. 153-4. This Riuer of Queda, . « . nota little filled with y? deformed creatures 
commonly called Alligators, they resemble a Crocodile . . . Ihave Shot Several] Alligators 
of 6: 7: 8: 9: foot longe, and killed them, by Observinge to hitt them Exactly Vuder one 
of y? fore paws . . . . . I have often Seen a brace of bullets rebound upon y® Sides 
of alarge Alligator . . . here followeth the fforme ef one of these Deformed Creatures 
[illustration of a Crocodile]. 


See Yule, s. v. Alligator. 
ANDRAGHIRA. 


Fol. 159. There are Severall Radjas Vpon Sumatra. . . . Especially those of . . 
Androgeero. 

Not in Yule. 

[This place is Indragiri, to the North-East of Sumatra. It is a place often mentioned in old ° 
books, usually under the form which heads this note, See article “Indragiri” in Crawfurd’s 


Dictionary of Indian Archipelago. } 
ARAKAN. 


Fol. 38. The Kinge of Golcondah hath Severall Ships, yt trade yearely to Arackan. 
Fol. 61. between Point Palmeris . . . . and y? Arackan Shore. 


Fol. 64. he Sendeth to the Kinge of Arackan (a neighbouringe kingdome [to Bengala_) 
crayeinge his Assistance and Entertainment there, wh was readily granted, & not more readily 
then accepted, the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz: Gallys well fitted and 
manned wt? Arackaners and ffrangues. 

Fol. 65. But Since it was truely made appeare y} he was soe basely Marthered in 
Arackan, 

Fol, 89. [The Brachmans] infinitely inhabit this Kingdome [Bengala], but most Especially 
on y® back Side thereof viz! towards Arackan. 

Fol. 92. beinge timerous of the Arackaners wt! theire Gylyars. 


Fol. 97, noe wild Hlephants in these Kingdoms, although y® Kingdome of Arackan is 
well stored with them, and is but a neighbouringe Countrey to y! of Bengala. 

See Yule, s. » Arakan. 

ARBOL TRISTE. 

Fol. 29. Vpon y® top of Mount 8’! Thomas, groweth naturaly a Very remarkable tree 
larger then most mulberrie trees be, w°! is called Arbor triste, viz! y¢ Sorrowfull tree, and not 
jmproperly soe called, it Seemeth not to flowrish all y¢ day longe, but from Sun Settinge to 
Sun risinge it is Exceedinge full of white blossoms, both fragrant and beantifull, but noe 
Sooner is bat broad day light but all y¢ blossoms fa!l to y? ground and Suddenly wither, and 
y°® Very leaves Shut themselves, and Seems to be in a very languishinge posture, and further- 
more yf next Kveninge it apears as flourishinge as before, and thus not Once but every day and 
night throughout y® yeare. 

See Yule, s. x. Arbol Triste, who has only one quotation for 1682. 

ARECA, 

Fol. 20. make merry with Betelee Arecs, 


Fol. 45. often chawinge Betelee Areca weh they call Paune. 


Fol, 135. all the fruite this countrey (Janselone] affordeth is. . . . Betelee Areca. 
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Fol. 162, and there are Sett before him Store of Betelee Areca to eat. 


Fol. 163. The Betelee Areca: is here [Achin) in great plenty . . . . they catt yf 
Aroca nut into very thin Slices. . . . . . ~~ thuswill they almost all day longe 
chew betelee Areca. 


Fol. 164, Areca (vizt : commonly called betetee Nut). 

See Yule, s. v. Areca, the betel-nut. These quotations are valuable. 
ARMAGON. 

Fel, 18, in the Pagod of Armagon, Several! lines Engraven in y? marble. 


Fol. 31. Armagon: Some 20 miles Northward of Pallicat was Once y? Residence of an 
English Governour and his Councell, but was many years agoe broke off, y? English Company 
fiudinge that ffort S’t Georges cold well Supply them wt? y° Commodities of this Coast. 


Notin Yule. Vide ante, Vol. XXX. p. 847, 


ARRACK. 


Fol. 39. That Stronge East India Liquor called Arack, is made and Sold in great abun- 
dance by y® Gentues here, but not by y°: Mahometans. 


‘ol, 40. Arack is a liquor distilled Severall ways, as Some out of y® graine called Rice. 
another Sort from y? Jagaree . . . another Sort there is y! [is] distilled from Neep toddy 
. » « « but y® weakest of these is much Stronger then any Wine of y® Grape. 


See Yule, s. v. Arrack, [These quotations are useful. See ante, Vol. XXX. p, 391.J 
[A hhdd. Arrack to the garrison. 30th Dec. 1680. N.and E. p. 43.] 
ASSAM. 


Fol, 66. now he [Emir Jemla] is noe Sooner Setled in this Kingdome, but begins a warro 
with y® Radja of Acham, a Stronge and Potent Neighbouringe Prince. . . . . . . they 
lost. . . . the Kingdome of Acham, 


Sce Yule, s. v. Assam. 


BAFTA, 


Fol. 146. y? English Merchant presenteth hin wt? a piscash not Valueinge lesse then 
50 pound Sterlinge in gold baftos. 


Fol, 157. The Chiefe Commodities brought hither from Suratt: are Some Sorts of Calli- 
coes vizt Baftos white and blew wt? gold heads and borders. 


"ol. 162, Here y? Orongkay must be presented with one piece of Baftos to y® Value of 
= tailes, 


Fol, 173. in y? night did rippe open a baile of fine blew baftoea, and thereout he tooke 
7 pieces, 


See Yule, s. 7, Bafta, [These quotations are valuable. See ante, Vol. XXIX. p. 337.] 


BAHAR, 


Fol. 132. Cupine: 8 of wth are one baharre weight (of Ianselone) or 420: English 
pound weight. In any considerable quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agree for soe many 
Baharre. 


Fol. 184. wee alsoe trucke for tinne, att y® rate of 23 dollars pf baharre ready moneys, 
and 4) upon trucke for our Goods. 


See Yule, s. 7. Bahar. 
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BALASORE. 

Fol. 59, brought over land to them to their factories in Ballasore in y® bay of Bengala. 

Fol. 69, Lente fine days Journey from Ballasore . . 

I remember in y® yeare 1674: when I lined in the towne of Ballasore, (2 Snely Sea Porta in y® 
Bay of Bengala). 

Fol. 73, when they knew the Ships in y? Roade of Ballasore stayed only to lade those 
goods. 

Fol. 78, The Danish Nation were formerly well Setled in this Kingdome, theire Chiefe 
flactory in Ballasore. 

Fol. 79, This Commadore, as they called him, at his arrivall in y® Roade of Ballasore. 

Fol. 81. y® [Danish] Commadore and 4 or 5 ffactors shold reside in Ballasore, untill a 
better Vnderstandinge was made betweene y? Kinge of Denmarke & theire Nabob. 

See Yule, s. v. Balasore. 

BAMBOO. 

Fol, 43. with a large Bamboo of about 15 or 16 foot longe, croeked in y® middle for y?® 
conveniencie of sittinge Vpright. 

Fol. 82, [The Portugals make] Severall Sorts of Achar, as Mangoe Bamboo, Lemon &c: 

Fol. 133, in many places where y? Woods and Bamboos grow very thicke. 

Fol. 136. Vpon this Island [Janselone] (in many places) grow abundance of Bamboos 
ie fe there be 2 Sorts of them called y* hee bamboos and She bamboo: y® first hath 
little or noe hollownesse in him, is very Ponderous, & of an Exceedinge Strength. The She 
bamboo of which there are more plenty are very hollow and light. 

Fol. 147. good Store of victuals, as plantrees, younge bamboos and y?® like. 

Fol. 150. Theire buildings in this Generall are but of a very meane Sort built of 
bamboos. 

Fol. 171, There be many of them [cripples] in this Citty [Achin] . , 
soe ingenuous that they can goe very well with Crutches, haveinge a joynt of a large Wennniee 
fitted for each legge. 

See Yule, s.v. Bamboo. [The quotation for male and female bamboos is valuable. ] 

BAMBOO (A MEASURE). 

Fol, 152. Theire Weights and measures [in Queda] are y? Same wt them of Achin: 
Onely there they measure by y? bamboo and here by y? Gantange: One Gantange con! Exactly 
2 Achin Bamboos, 

Not in Yule. [The joint of a bamboo was one of the units of Malay and Javanese 
measures. J 

BANDEL, 

Fol, 82, they [the Portugals] have a very large towne, about one English mile above [to 
South of] y? English ffactory, it is called the Bandell. 

See Yuls, s, v. Bandel. It is near Hoogly. 

BANG, 

Fol, 39. but they find means to besott themselves Enough wt Bangha and Gangah. 

Fol. 40. Bangha: theire Soe admirable herbe, groweth in many places of this Coast ag 
alsoe in Bengala . . . . wee wold needs drinke Every man his pint of Bangha wk wee 
purchased in y® Bazar for y? value of 6} English, 

See Yule, s. v. Bang. 
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BANGAREE. 
Fol, 141. Save 2 that made theire Escape to Bangaree and thence to Queda. 


Fol. 153. about 39 or 49 Prows they bave yt belonge to Queda, y! constantly trade to 
Bangaree : Janselone: and Pera, some few to Achin. 


Notin Yule. [A town and estuary on the Western Coast of the Malay Peninsula.] 
BANQUALA, 


Fol, 181. Imy Selfe have knowne it to be y° Malayers themselvs that dwell here, namely 
in Banquala. . . . There are 3 Sea Ports Vpon this Island [Janselone] viz! Banquala. 


Fol. 182. The Custome is here as Soone as any Ship or Vessel doth anchor in yf Roade, 
wet is generally y° Roade of Banquala. 


Fol. 134. y® Shabandar of Banquala wt? 3 pieces Jdem. 


Fol. 137. the Ship Vsed to lye at anchor (for y¢ most part) in y® Roade of Banquala : 
vizt on y° S° West Side y? Jsland and a Very Safe Roade almost land locked. 


Fol, 138. The Merchants &c: inhabitants of Banquala 


soe longe as they were 
Vnder y® Radja of Janselone’s protection and in theire Riuer, 


Fol, 140. was kindly Entertained . . . Especially by some of y® Old Shabandars 
and Merchants in Banquala. 


Not in Yule. [Janselone is Junk Ceylon, an island off the West Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. ] 


BANTAM. 
fol, 142. but doe rather wish they were Served soe in Bantam. 
See Yule, s.7, Bantam. He has no quotation for the 17th century. 
BANYAN, 
Fol, 18, There is another Sort of these Idolaters . . . . these are called Banjans. 
Fol, 23. When any man of y® Banjan or Gentue Sect gine up y® Ghost. 


fol, 69. y? richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants of wk this Part of y? Kingdome 
hath great Numbers. 


Fol. 70, he Sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans 


Cine 8 ee Se TOES 
weh Juncture of time a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham. 


See Yule, s. +. Banyan. 


BAY OF BENGAL, 
Fol, 59. Point Palmeris y? Entrance into y® Bay of Bengala. 


Fol, €1. the Sea or Gulph of Bengata: vizt between Point Palmeris (the Entrance 
thereof) and the Arackan Shore y? whole Extent of y$ bay beinge about 300 Eng? miles Over. 


Ful, 69, the towne of Ballasore (y® onely Sea Port in y? Bay of Bengala). 
Not in Yule, [Valuable as showing exactly what was known in the 17th century as the 
* Bay of Bengal,” the limits being so very much more restricted than is now the case.] 
BAZAAR, 
weh wee purchased in y® Bazar for y® Value of 63 English. 


Fol, 49, Metchlipatam 
Bazar 


Fol, 40, 


beinge a great market-place, and indeed y® Great 
may then w'? freedome goe to any Bazar and there Vend in Publique. 
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Fol. 74. a very large Bazar or markett place . . . . dayly to be bought and Sold 
in the publicke Bazar, commonly called y® great Bazar. 

Fol. 92. Cossumbazar . . . . whence it receined this name Cossum signifieinge y? 
husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett. 

Fol. 174, allthat piece of land . . . . neare y? great Bazar [at Achin] is a great 
deale higher and not at all Qverflowne. 

See Yule, s.v. Bazaar, [It may be news to many that the third @ in “bazaar” is a 
comparatively modern introduction, the old spelling “bazar” being the correct one from all 


points of view. ] 
BEEJAPORE. 


Fol. 14. alsoe y? Kingdoms of Vizepoore and Golcondah. 
Fol. 41, Southward of Porto Novo, w% appertaineth to y® Vizepore Kinge. 


Not in Yule. {It is noteworthy that in the time of the writer the kingdom of Bijapiir (or 
Viziapir as T. B. probably heard it pronounced) did extend right across the Peninsula to Porto 


Novo on the East Coast. ] 
BENDARA. 


Foi. 141. he jmmediately turned out of Oifice most of y? Syamers both Councellors 
Secretaries Shabandares Bandarees dc: men of Antient Standinge, and choice men of all y?® 
Countrey, both for Estates and publick good and very well approved of by y® people. 

Nof in Yule, [The Bendara was a degree of nobility among the Malays.] 

BENGAL. 
Fol. 61. Bengala: It is one y? largest and most Potent Kingdoms of Hindostan. 


Fol. 79, Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in y® roade. 

Fol. 84. The Bengala’s (vizt: y? Jdolatrous people of y? Countrey). 

Ful, 93. Even soe farre as Persia: when in y® yeare [7] I went from Bangales thither. 

See Yule, s. v. Bengal. [See ante, Vol. NXX, p, 547.) 

BENJAMIN, 

Fol, 158, ffrom y West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent 
Benjamin. 

See Yule, s. 7. Benjamin, Benzoin (incense). 

BETEL. 

Fol. 20, make merry with Batelee Areca tobacco or the tike accordinge as theire abilitie 
ean afford, 

Fol, 45, often chawinge Bateles Areca, wet they call Panne. 

Fol. 135, all the frnite this countrey [Janselone] affordeth is . . . . . Batelee Areca. 

Fol. 162, there are Sett before him Store of B2teleo .\reca to eat and tobacco to Chaw. 

Fol. 163. The Btelea Areca: is here [Achin] in great plenty . .. .. . and then 
[ent] one Batelee leafe or two accordinge as they are in bignesse . . . and thus will they 
almost all day longe chew betelea Areca . . . . aud paringe off a little of y? green rine, 


cat it wp betelee . . . . The leafe is y® betelee, a broad leafe not very much Volike to 
an Ivie leafe, oncly Somethinge thinner, and groweth resemblinge y® Vine. 

Fol. 164. Areca, (viz) commonly called beteice Nut) doth grow Vpon a very comely 
Streight and Slender tree . . . . . Itisa very hard wood. and much yalued by many in 
Jndia to make lances and pikes On, 
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Fol. 167. now is a Great Gold betelee box as bigge as one of [the] Eunuchs can well 
beare (in his arms) brought downe and placed before them. 


[The Chief Washer was then Tasherifd and Beetle distributed. April 13th, 1679. 
Beetle nutts 15-16 of a fanam per aminum (Tamil) or 20,000 nutts. 3rd June, 1680. N.and E. 
pp. 18 and 22.) 


See Yule, s.z. Betel. [The whole of the quotations are valuable for the history of betel 
and the betel-nut, which are two separate things. ] 


BETTEELA. 


Fol, 56. [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Calicos are made here most Especially 
beteelis (w°h wee call Muzlin). 


See Yule, s. 7. Betteela. 


[Beteelaes, Rede. 22nd April 1680. Beteelaes of 50 coveds. Beteelaes of 40 coveds. 
13th April. Oringall Beteelaes. 19th June. Golconda Beteelses, Do. brown to be whited. 
19th June. N. and E. pp. 17, 18, 24, 25.] 


BEZOAR, 
Fol. 158. ffrom y? Wt Coast of this Jsland . . - very good Berar Stone. 


See Yule, s. v. Bezoar. [In the text “Berar” is miswritten for Bezar. See ante, 
Vol. XXVIL p. 336.] 


BHOORA, 


Fol. 100. A Boora: being a Very floaty light boat, rowinge w‘? 20 or 30 Owars, these 
carry Salt peeter and Other Goods (from Hugly) downewards, and Some trade to Dacea w'? 
Salt, they alsoe Serve for tow boats for y? Ships bound up or downe y? Riuer. 


See Yule, s. . Boliah. 
BIMLIPATAM. 
Fol. 56. beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbour in namelyin . . . . Bimlipatam. 
Not in Yule. Vide ante, Vol. XXX. p. 348, 
BISNAGAR. 
Fol. 50. conquered this Kingdome [Golcondah] then ealled by y$ name of Bisnagar. 
Notin Yue. [Bisnagar stands for Vijayanagar through Portugnese Bisnaga. ] 
BLACK PAGODA, 
Fol. 50. y® Black Pagod Some 20 miles below [to North of} y$ Pagod Jn? Gernaet. 


Not in Yule. {It is a well-known mariner’s mark on the Orissa Coast. Vide ante, 
Vol. XXX. p. 348.] 
BOLANGO. 


fol. 175, This Countrey [Achin] affordeth Several! Excellent good fruites, Namely 
Bolangos. 


Not in Yule. [I do not know what fruit this can be unless it be lansiwm, one form of which 
is known as langseh in Malay. See Crawfurd, Dictionary of the Malay Archipelago.} 


BORNEO, 
5 or 6 great Prows yearly from Borneo. 


Fol. 157, Many Ships and Vessels doe . . . arrive in this Port [Achin] from... 
Borneo. 


Fol. 153, 
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Fol. 158. The Borneo and Macassar Prows for y® most part bringe . . some Diamonds 
and Saphir, y? Diamonds of Landock (upon Borneo) are accompted y® best in y® World. 


See Yule, s. 2, Borneo. [The quotations are valuable for the form of the word.] 
BRACES, THE, 


Foil. 74. This Riuer is soe named from y® great towne of Hugly Scituated Vpon y® banks 
of it neare 150 miles up from y® Braces or Shoals that lye at y? Entrance thereof. 


Not in Yule, thongh it should have been, [Vide ante, Vol. XXX. p. 552.] 
BRAHMIN, 


Fol. 7. It is soe Severely forbidden by theire Brachmans. 


Fol. 9. the Brachmans are theire Priests, but I am Sure and without all controversie 
very Diabolicall Oues. 


Fol, 88. Isaw another Gentue woman burnt about 6 miles above Hugly w! was y? 
pleasantest I ever Saw, y? Woman wold not at all deny to burne . . . . whereupon the 
Brachmans gave Order for y® fire to burne very furiously . . . - « . « but when 
she was accordinge to theire Expection to have leaped into the fire she repuded it, whereupon y? 
Brachmans were very yeare to take hold of her, but y® first yt laid hands on her She laid as 
Sure hands upon him, and threw herselfe headlonge into y® fire and y® Brachman w*? her, 
where they both perished in a moment. 

Fol. 89. The Brachmans of this Kingdome [Bengala] are great Students in y® Magick art 

They area people very much dreaded by y® Moorsas wellasy?Idolaters . . . . 
They are Reputed to be very wise Philosophers and doe really and w'h great Zeale Study y® 
Pithagorean Philosophy . . . . . they are said to be great Astronomers . . . 
and are called (very properly) Gimnosophists , . . . theire readyandadmirable aeadurke 
and Civilities to all Europeans and Christians in generall . . . . Many of these 
Gymuosophists are dispersed into most Villages in y? Kingdome. 

Fol, 93. Not farre above y® towne of Cossumbazar doe inhabit many of y? Earnest and 
devout Jdolatrous Priests (called Brachmans) who are much reverenced all Asia over. 

See Yule, s. v. Brahmin. [The writer has followed the usual spelling of the time. N.and 
E. for 1679-80 has Braminy on pp. 27, 33, 35.] 


BUCKETT, 
Fol. 131. There are 3 Sea Ports Vpon this Island [Jauselone] viz? . . . Buckett:. 
Not in Yule. [Buckett stands for Bukit in Junk Ceylon.} 

BUDGEROW. 


fol. 81. their new Commadore Cap? Wilkins came Vp to Hugly in y? Sloope, thence 
tooke Budgaroe for Dacca. 


Fol. 99. A Budgaroo: Or Pleasure boat whereon y® English and Dutch Chiefe & Councill 
goe in State Vpon y® water. 


See Yule, s, v. Budgerow. [The quotations are useful. | 


BUFFALO. 

Fol. 32. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Pettipolee] to be had in very great Plenty, and 
at very Reasonable rates. viz! Cows. Buffaloes. 

Fol, 151. All Sorts of Provisions are here [Queda] in Plenty Enough vizt 
Cows, buffoloes . . . . . . y? maine is very plenty of Wild beasts, viz? 
Buffolos , . . The Buffolo is here both wild and tame . ... they have San a 
Wild buffolo to Encounter wt? a Very large I.ger and worst him; The Buffolo is not much 
Vuhke to a Cow or Bull, 
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Fol, 169. and wh to us is most delightable is y® warre Elephants . . . . + grap- 
linge w'? theire teeth and Strikeinge with all their force wt? theire trunks y$ Buffolos and fight 
wt! each other. 


See Yule, s. ¢. Buffalo, 
BUNCUS. 

Foul, 46. this is called a bunko, and by the Portugals a Cheroota. 

See Yule, s.v. Bnucus. [This is the earliest quoted instance of this word.] 
BURRIE. 

Fol. 94. 5 Gundas is one burrie or 20: Cowries, 4 burries make 1 Pone or 80: Cowries. 

No¢in Yule. (The word is bAayi.j 
CABUL. 

Fol. 62, to the Eldest Dara he gave Cabul and Multan. 

See Yule, s. 7. Cabul, [The quotation is useful for the history of the word. ] 
CAFILA, 

Fol. 97, the Commodities of those Countries are transported hither by Cafflla. 


See Yule, s. 7. Cafila, 
CALABASH 


Fol. 135. Save y® wild Calabashes &c: that grow in y® Woods [of Jansclone]: an 
Excellent food for y® Wild Monkeys. 


Not in Yule, which is odd, [The writer means pumpkins by the term. | 


(To be contenned,) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIlItn CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
BY SIR RICHARD C, TEMPLE. 
(Contenued fram Vol, XXXTI, p. 508.) 


1795. — No. X. 
Fort William 23rd March 1795, 


The following Letter was received, on the 11th Instant, from Major Kyd, and a copy of it has 
been transmitted to the Honble Court of Directors in the Dart Packet, with a Copy of the 
«Appendix to which it refers, 


To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart, Governor General in Council, 


Honble Sir, —In Conformity to your instructions conveyed in your Letter of the Qist April last 
accompanying Extracts of your proceedings in Council of the same date I proceeded from the 
Andamans to Prince of Wales’s Island in August last, on the Sea Horse Brig, and during 
two Months, employed myself with all the assiduity in my power to obtain information upon the 
various objects you were pleased to point out for my investigation, the result of whieh I will proceed 
to state in as few words as the subject will admit, but I fear that the little practice J have had in 


Statements of this kind will not enable me to place every thing in so clear a point of view as the 
subject requires, 


The principal object of my visit tu Prince of Wales's Island was not originally to ascertain the 
points of enquiry that you were pleased afterwards to direct me in, many of which were of a temporary 
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nature as chiefly to enable me to clear up strong doubts that had arisen in my mind respecting the 
comparative advantages of the Infant Settlement at the Andamans, as a Port of refitment 
and refreshment for the natives of Great Britain, with those of Prince of Wa'es’s Island, 
which I surveyed and reported upon to Government soon after it was settled in the year 1787. 


It may not be improper before I enter on a discussion of this important point, to take a short 
View of what has been done by Government heretofore, for the Establishment of a Port of refitment 
for our Fleets to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, in order to prevent in future the great loss of the 
most Valuable period of the year for Naval operations, which has heretofore been sustained by the 
Fleets being obliged to make a long Voyage to Bombay to repair ; It was an object which Adminis- 
tration justly considered of the utmost national consequence, Ultimately tending in a material degree 
to the safety and permanency of the British Dominions in this Country. 


Tho first Plan I believe that was taken notice of was Mr Lacam’s, at new Harbour in 
the Mouth of the Ganges proposed in the year 1774 or 1775, but after much Argument on 
both sides, and the most careful and the fairest Investigation, demonstratively proved to be totally 
Impracticable. There can be no doubt however that the Projector of this Plan enthusiastically 
believed that it would be attended with success and as there are many great Advantages attending 
such a situation that none other can boast of it is not astonishing that such an inviting prospect 
misled his judgment especially when it is known that many Maritime people of high reputation were 
of Opinion at the time that Ships of the Line could be brought into the Ganges through Mr Lacams 
Channel with safety. But admitting this really to be the case th2re is great reason to believe that 
the unhealthiness of the lower parts of Bengal, would always be an insuperable objection to the 
Establishment of a Marine Port in the Mouth of the Ganges. 


The next Plan that was proposed was the Settlement at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
which at first seemed principally of a Commercial nature: for when Lord Cornwallis arrived here in 
1786 it was not absolutely known to Government whether the Harbour and situation were calculated 
for a Fleet of Ships of War, and to establish these points His Lordship in Council did me the honor 
of employing me in the year 1787, 

In the report I gave to Government, I touched on the various Harbours that could be 
taken possession of in the Bay of Bengal and to the Eastward, estimating their Advantages as 
accurately as I could from the information I had then obtained, and from this report I have great 
reason to believe that instructions were formed for Capt. Moresom of the Royal Navy, who was 
sent to India in the Ariel Sloop of War for the express purpose of Surveying these 


Harbours. 

He was however put under the Orders of Commodore Cornwallis, who. it would appear had 
been entrusted with the Superintendance of this Commission, and who daring the time that he 
commanded his Majesty’s Squadron in India took the greatest pains to inform himself respecting the 
various Harbours ; He visited most of them himself and examined them with the greatest attention. 


In the year 1788 Government gave directions for the Survey of the Andamans 
Islands which was undertaken with two Vessels, under the direction of Lieutenant Blair 
of the Bombay Marine, and completed in two Seasons in a manner that does much Credit 


to that Officer. 

Several good Harbours were fonnd on the East side of the great Andaman, but particularly one 
near the South end, which Capt, Blair thought perfectly well caleulated for the purposes. and he 
reported it accordingly to Government, 

He was then directed to form a small Settlement at that place. and in the year 1789 it was visited 
by Commodore Cornwallis whom I had the honor of accompanying there, as well as to Nancowry 
Harbour at the Nicobars Islands, in Possession of the Danes, which Excellent Harbour 


I Surveyed by the Commodore’s desire. 
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In the beginning of the next year, the remaining patt of the East Coast of the Andamans wa3 
carefully examined by Lieutenant Blair and myself aud three Vessels, seversl very good Harbours 
were discovered but especially one bear the North end and then cailed North East Harbour, which 
Commodore Cornwallis examined about the end of the same year, and he gave it a5 a War Port a 
decided preference to all the other Harbours he had examined; The Supreme Buard in consequence of 
the Commodore's opinion determined to form a Settlement at the North East Harbour, now 
Port Cornwallis and I was appuinted Superiutendant there in 1792. 


Captain Blair was sent in charge of four small Vessels with Settlers and stores, under instrac- 
tions to move everything from the old Harbour to Port Cornwallis where we are now settled, and this 
was completely effected early in 1793. 


In the Report laid before Government by Captain Blair, every information was given respecting 
the Soil, Climate, and natural productions of the Island that could be obtained during the short time 
we were there. These must have been known to Commodore Corawallis who had also visited Prince 
of Wales’s Island, and being well acquainted with the exact state of it, he mast well have cansidered 
the whole of the Subject before he gave his Opinion apon it. 


J think it very proper to observe that I never at any period found occasion to alter the Opinion 
[ had formed of the comparative Advantages of the Andamans and Prince of Wales’s Island 
as delivered in my abovementioned Report of the last place, It was from the desire of establishing the 
truth or falsity of this opinion, upon the firmest grounds that of Experience, that I was induced to 
undertake the charge of the new Settlement, as well as to visit Prince of Wales's Island, a second 
time to observe its progress during a period of the eight preceling years, I now with confidence 
proceed to present the reflections that I have made on both Situations, having alone truth in view, 
and a sincere desire of being of a3 much use to the public as is in my power, by giving reasons to 
encourage Government to adopt and pursue with vigour the Plan that appears to me the most 
~oasonable and to desist trom that which may ultimately lead to disappuintinent, 


Andamans, 


Although the Governor General in Council has alrealy in his possession the Reports of 
Captain Blair, where the Geography, Soil, Produce and Climate of the Andaman Islands are 
touched on, and also a Paper laid before the Board by the late Lieutenant Colonel Kyd, bring- 
ing into one point of view the various information, respecting them, which he carefully collected 
from Captain Blair and myself [i.e. Major Kyd] it may not be improper to render a fuller account 
cf them, more especially as we have found the Climate vary exceedingly trom what it was at first 


represented, and this is a circumstance to be much attended to in estimating its value as a Settlement 
ror an Arsenal and War Harbour. 


The Andaman Islands comprehending what is called the Great and little Andamana, extend 
from North Latitude Ju°.91% to 13°.40* laying nearly in a North and Sonth direction between the 92 
and 983 Degrees of Longitude East of Greenwich. They are part of a continued range of 
Islands extending from Cape Negrais, to Acheen Head, including the Preporis, Cocos, Carnicobars, 
ard the great and little Nicobars, the whole being a Chain of Islands between which there is reasoa 
ty, believe that there ig a continuation of Soundings, entirely dividing the Eastern part of the Bay of 
Bengal, and known by the Antient Geographers by the name ofthe Fortunate Jslands, 
and which are described by them as being all inhabited by Cannibals, 


° ‘ : ; This Opinion 
¢ rresponds alsv, with that delivered Ly tradition from the Hindus of Indostan. 


The Andaman I-lands are at no part broader than twenty Miles, and the Great Andaman in 

: * y . : 
particular is deeply indented on beth sides, by extensive Bays and Inlets, two of which have been 
found to run entirely across, one at the Southern part Navigable for the largest Vessels and another 


ab aut ‘he middle oi the Island thru’ which Vessels of small burthen may pass; and @fere is reason 
te believe that on a more Minute Survey, other sma ler passages wili be found 
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On both sides, but particularly on the Eastern side of the Great Andamans, there are a great 
many detached Islands so that was heretofore generally considered as one mass of Jand proves to 
be a congeries of Islands the most extensive of which is probably the little or Southern Andaman, 
being a solid or oblong mass, of a moderate height of about thirty miles in length, by sixteen in 
breadth. 


The General aspect of the land seems to be alternate Hills and Plains, so wholly covered with 
Trees of immense Size, and closed with almost impenetrable underwood, that no judgment can 
possibly be formed, by distant Views, of the relative proportion of Hills or flat Grounds, or whether 
the former are abrupt or otherwise, but by our experience upon Chatham Island, [in the modern 
Port Cornwallis] where we are now established, the removal of these obstacles is attended with 
inconceivable labour and tediousness. Many parts, however which, in their original state, were believed 
to be exceedingly hizh and steep, were found when cleared to be pretty easy acclivities, and there 
were several places capable of being brought into Cultivation, 


There is in general a rich Soil of near a foot depth in many parts, in others less — A fine black 
loam obviously ereated by the admixture, in a long series of years, of the leaves fallen from the Trees. 
and underwood with the natural Earth, which appears below to be either of a reddish martle, or 
whitish grey, mixed with small soft Stones and seemingly sterile in its nature ; This Vegetable Soil is 
of excellent quality, and if not Hable to removal from natural causes, will doubtless produce those 
common advantages of newly Cultivated Earth, but I believe it has been found that the depth 
of Soil in ail Countries that have been cleared of Forests and underwood, hasa tendency 
to diminish gradually and that in a certain term of Years, high manuring, and even the carrying 
of Soil, is oblige to be resorted to, as is the Case in the West Indies. 


Of the Climate peculiar to the Andamans, a Residence of two years, during which an exact 
Journal of the Weather has been kept and the fall uf water accurately ascertained by a Rain 
Gage, as well as from some Journals and accounts given by Captain Blair, during the two preyiou~ 
years that he was there, affords grounds to speak with much confidence. From these it appears that. 
in the whole year four Months only can be counted of fair Weather Vizt. Lecember, January, 
February, aud March, though part of the Months of April and November may perhaps not. be 
improperly added to this division of the Seasons, during this period the Weather is dry, the Air is 
clear and pure, and for a situation between the Tropics, Temperate ; It must however be noticed that 
the Months of March and April are less so than might be expected on a spot circumscribed in its 
limits, and insulated by so large a portion of Sea, as the Bay of Bengal. 


Towards the end of March, and throughout the Month of April, Faronheets Thermometer 
in the shade from eight in the morning till Sunset, is sellom below Eighty three Degrees during the 
middle of the day considerably above 90°, and sumetimes as high as 98 — about the middle of April 
the Rains begin to fall, but it would seem, from an interval of dry weather, experienced in the first 
part of the Month of May, that the actnal change of the Monsoon is net to be considered strictly te 
take place before the 15th or 2Uth of the Month, which nearly answers to the period of its Com. 
mencement on the Malabar Coast in the same parallel of Latitude. From this time to the end ot 
Novewber, when it only ultimately ceases, it continues to Rain with little intermission, and often with 
the greatest violence, attended with constant hard Wind and most violent Syualls. There are however 
some short intervals of fair Weather, when the Climate is uncommonly pleasant and temperate, 
but, upon the whole it may with truth be said that, at the Andamans the weather is generally tempes- 
tuous for Seven Months, 


Hence it appears that the year is divided into two Seasons, the Wet and the Dry — the former 
preponderating in nearly the proportion of double, the latter the South West Monsvon accompanies 
ar soon follows the commencement of the Rains and continues to the end of September or October, 
when the North East Monsoon takes place, bringing back irum the Continent the latter Clouds 
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onelled there by the Winds of the preeeling Season, which when attractel by the high Mountains of 
hose Islands, agitated by the then unsettled state of the Winds, or sone other Physical causes, which 
othey3 tore competent than myself may assign, continue to discharge themselves so long after it 


q 
4 


eeases to Rain in Beneal and other places, where the Seasons are distinetly detiued. In other words 
ir seems to have the waole force of the South West Monsoon, even tu a degree more violent than on 
the Ma’abar Coast or any ether part of India, aud to participate also of some part of the North East 
Monsoon experienced on the Coromatdel Coast iu the same paraliel of Latitude Hence there is a 
tall ot water, exeeeding what is known in any part of the habitable Globe, that [ have been able to 
trace any acvount of, the greatest fall at Senezal being only 115 Inches. In the year 1798 above one 
Hundred Inches, and during 94 no less than 125 Inches were measured which ig about double the 
(Miantity that falls in Bengal during a Season of the greatest Abundance when the exeess i+ esteemed 
detrimental to Cultivation, Were it net therefore ivr the peculiar surface of these Islands, su 
tavorable for carrymy the Water off the ground, it does not appear that it could be at all habitable, 
and even with this Advantaze, I had the createst fear when we experienced the violence of the Rains th- 
first Season we were at the Settlement, and when ouly a Spot sufticient for our Hutts and Tents were 
cleared away, that the Violence of the Torrents would carry off every particle of the Vegetable Wonk 
a> we Went on iu clearing and leave the surface of the Earth perfeetly Sterile. We have however 
fortunately found that, from the richness of the Soil, and the Quickness of thu Vegetation, the short 
wiry grass known in Bengal by the name of Doop which is quickly propagated hy planting it 
in Tittle bunches, and of which we hal fortonately taken down a considerable quantity soon spread 
itself over the risinys we had cleared, aad effectually prevented any of the Soil from being carried off 
thas insuriug good pasture whenever a snificient space could be cleared away, 


With respect to the effet of the Climate on the laman constitution we have not vet, I think 


sutfigiont experience to form a conclusive Judgement of it. On my first landing in February 1763 


[ learnt that many of the Labourers were severely elected with the Scurvy, the prevalent Symptoms 
Whereot werg swellings of the limbs, Contractions. and Sores, which resisted every medical treatment, 
aml the comy itints eneressed daring the Months of March, Apriland May in an alarming degree 
Proving fatal me ummterens mmstances, ‘Lhis was alist the only disease experienced during the dry 
weather, it raged with unabated rigor untill some time after the Rains began, and was inputed to the 
tetal want of vegetable food, an opinion fully corroborated by subsequent experience, when the use of 


come Vegetables tound in the Woods, proved conducive to their recovery in the Months of June July 
and August, 


The Scurvy has not exeept ina few instances male ita appearance since that time, and now that 


there is abundance or Vegetables it will probably not azain be known, but the retaval of this 


rodlady was uuhappily sacceeded by another of still more disagreeable tendency, and more w 


atthy of 
yartienl 


av notice, as it was much feared that it was of an endemial nature; After the first violence 
“the Rains had sub<ded, and the Weather became for sume days dry and Clear, with every appear- 
ance of a pure wholesome Air, in the beviuning of June, Fevers became very general, hot of an 
Avute or Infamatory kind, but slow, nervous, and debilitating, generally attended with delirium and 
obstinately resisting the power of Medicine; aml from their extensive prevalence and frequent fatal 
‘Bects creat alarms were created amony the Natives, with a general Opmion that there was gsome- 
Maing paiticntarly noxious in the Air; [was however never without hopes, and almost a conviction 
that the wulealthiness was principally owing to the very confined situatiun we were then in, our habi- 
tations hardly sufficient to guard against the extreme intemperance of the Weather, being close to 
the clge of an impenetrable Forest as old as the creation frum whence issued the putrid eftluvia of 


all kinds of decayed Vegetation ; and I was more confirmed in this 


; Opinion by observing that the 
Crews of the aS 


bat Ryanete : 

essels, lying in the Harbour, were not at all affected by any Malady. Experience has 
alrealy proved that iny hopes were well founded: for altho’ the last rising [(sic ? rainy)] Season was 
much more ~evere than the former, yet the Settlers were infinitely more healthy, owing doubtless, to 
our Circle beng tore extended, and the Pe: wile being Letter accommodated with Habitations, 
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It will appear frem beth the Surgeons Reperts, whick accompany this, that it is their Opinions 
shat there is nothing particularly noxious in the Climate of the Andamans, more than in all tropical 
Climates [subject] to great falls of Rain, and it is here to be observed that, as the cause of Malady 
in such Cases is not supposel to proceed from the Mo‘sture of the Atmosphere but from the noxious 
quality of exhalatiens there is every reason to believe, that the situation will, in the end, become 
healthy, as from the nature ef the surface ef the ground water cannot lay an hour, after the most 
violent Rains. 


To an infant Settlement there are numerous convenient articles procurable at the Andamans. 
Altho’ we have as yet discovered few or no Trees of real Value for Ship building, there is a great 
abundance of Timbers of material use, and sufficiently adapted to the construction of buildings, 
and other purposes on shore; Stones of a good Kind are abundant on all the beaches, on some of 
the elevated grounds there is a so‘t and very tractable free Stone, which if it resists the Weather as 
we have reason to believe it will, becomes an Article of great Utility and Consequence. 


Good Lime is to be burntin any Quantity from White Coral that all the Shores are corered 
with. The Bamboo, of such general use in India, is in the greatest plenty, and of a good kind. 
We have therefore under our hands all materials both for permanent and temporary Buildings — 
Glass excepted ; and as a substitute for thatching we have been obliged to make use of the leaves 
of the Ground Rattan, which for a little while answers indifferently well, but they are not lasting 
and are procured with a great deal of trouble, — with respect to other natured productions, which 
may contribute eventually to the public benefit time alone, and not a smail period of it can satisfy us; 
as the clearing a space of ground for pasture, or the raising of Grain, Sugar, or Indigo, or any other 
Article of Cultivation that the Soil aud climate may be fouud fit for, has been found from the 
oxperienee we have had in clearing the small piece we occupy, a Work of the greatest labour from 
she enormous size of the Trees many of them being from 15 to 20 fet in circumference, 


It is to be observed also that not a single spot of the whule Andamans, has yet been discovered 
that iy mot covered nearly in this manner, to the very brink of the Sea, which seems to prove the 
excellence of the Svil and the powerful vegetation derived doubtless from the heat, and great Mois- 
ture uf the Climate, and indeed, on the stall spot we have cleared, we have found all the variety of 
Fruit Trees, carried from Bengal, The Culiaary Vegetables, and some small experiments of Sugar 
Cane, Indigo, Rice and other grains, thrive wonderiully well, 


Of the Natives it is not necessary to say much, as their Existence, or non-existence ean have 
very little influence on the plan in question, Never yet, in any part of the Globe, has the human 
race, been discovered in a more degra led or Savaze state. They are Negroes of a very diminutive 
stature, knowing or practising none of the Arts of civilized Life, ranging, in a naked state along the 
Nea Shore, from whence they seem principally to derive their subsistance in gathering Shell fish, from 
the extensive reefs, that the whole Coasts are bound with, or shooting fish with Bow and Arrow af 
which they are very expert, They have also revoarse to wild Fruits and roots; and from the Sculls 
and bones of wild Hogs, which they paint and carefully preserve in their wretched hovels, they must 
nowand then entrap that animal, of which there are many, and with a species of wild bat, are the 
only four footed Animals we have discovered on the Islands. 


As it has heretofore been generally believe] that they are Cannibals, it is only here necessary 
to say that, although we have not had any proof against it; yet many circumstances have 
oveurred to make us imagine that it is not the case, bat we have had repeated proofs that they 
are most hostile to all strangers, never failing to lay wait for, and attack the Crew of any boats, 
that may land, which they think they can Master, and there can be little doubt that the unfortunate 
crews of many Vessels, that must have been wreeked on these Islands. have perished by their savage 
hands, for it is singular enough that no instance is knuwny! any person e:vaping froin sucha situation, 
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I willnot say more of the Harbour of Port Cornwallis, of which the Board have so excel- 
lent a Survey and description by Capt. Bhir, than that it is sufficiently capacious for the largest 
Fleets ; easy of Ingress and eyress, and from the experience of two years, during which time we have 
had several Gales from all Quarter, it appears to give safe Shelter to Ships at all Seasons. From 
the inspeetion of the Plan it is also evident that several modes of Fortification more or less extensive, 
might be adopted for the defence of the Settlement and an inferior fleet that miyht take Shelter there, 
devending on the scale that is taken up but, as this is not am object that can come immediately into 
Consideration, I shall hope that I have said enough of the situation, to admit of a comparison to be 
drawn between it and Prince of Wales Island, to which I will now beg to draw your attention. 


Prince of Wales Island. 


It were very unnecessary for me now to give any particular description of that Settlement, or its 
Harbour, as no part of the Report I delivered into Government, in the year 1787 has been 
invalidated, Ag however, it does not appear to me that it has been at all taken notice of or attended 
to by the Court of Directors, I must apprehend that it has been by some chance overlooked, or that 
the Opinions there delivered have uot been esteemed of sufficient weight to Induce a determination 
on 0 important a point I have therefure sabjoined to this a Copy ef that Report in addition to which 
I have only to add that F have again earefally examined and surveyed the Harbour ; that I find the 
entrance to it over a Mud flat (which had been reported dangerous for large Ships) perfectly safe 
having upon it depth enough, at low Water Spring Tides, for the largest Ships of the Royal Navy ; 
that [ find the Inner Harbour under Poulajrajah to be a safe and smooth Bason, where the largest 
Ships can be transported with the utmist safety in one tide, even with their Guns on Board ; that on 
the Island Juajah, there is space enough for sture Houses and a Marine Yard sufficiently extensive ; 

ad that Warfs would be constructed with great ease, to which the largest Ships can b: brought to 
take out their Guns and Stores, previous to any repair, and that this Iner Harbour Spot for 
a urine Yard has the additional advantage of being easily Fortified at little cost, 


I tind that the Island which when I serveyel it in 1787 was nearly as impenetrable a Forest as 
the Andamans, is already cleared and cultivated to the extent of at least Twenty five 
square Miles, that abumlance of excellent Tropical Fruits and al| the Vegetables, common in India, 
are produced there, that the Climate i, temp rate and healthy, and like every other situation in the 
straits of Malacca, entirely free from Gales of wind, and violent Weather of any kind, it being out 
ot the tull range of either of the Monsoons, but participating in a small degree of both; that there 
3a considerable Population particularly of industrious Chinese and natives of the Coast of Coro- 
rcandel — that a large town bas been built, and that there are Shops and Markets filled with every 
Article of refresnment or supply that a Pleet can be in want of, — that a very extensive Commerce 
wo established both through the Medium of ships navigated by Europeans, and Prows from the Neigh- 
Loring Conntries, even as far to the Eastward as the Celebes ; and that under proper Regulations 
awl manag ment it appears capable uf increase to a very great extent, In fine I have seen fully 
reaizel here the assertions of the late respectable Superintendant, in the following Extract of 
a Letter to the Governor General in Council four years ago. 


© To enumerate all the benefits which may be obtained from the Possession of Prince of Wales 
Fsland night create a Suspicion that from interested motives, 1am endeavouring to deceive your 


Lordship with Appearances, I therefore return to the Advantages which are visible and undeniable 
‘ollected under the following Heads— 


Ist. A Harbour with good Anchorage secure from bad Weather, and capable of containing 
any number of Vessels, 


2d. An Island well watered of excellent Soil, capable of sustaining Fifty thousand People 


aud alvunding in all necessary materials for their Service and Security. 
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8d. A Port favorable to Commerce, the present imports Amounting to upwards ef 600.000 
Spanish Dollars per annum. 


4th. A place of refuge for your Merchants Ships, where they may refit and water, and be 
protected from the insults of the Enemy's ships. 


3th. An Emporium so situated as to afford an easy approach from every part of India, trom 
the Extremity of China to the Coast of Africa, where the Merchants of all nations may conveniently 
meet and exchange their Goods.” 


It is to be observed that, in the Statement of the Advantages of Prince of Wales Island 
Mr Light dves not at all, seem to rest upon it asa Port of refreshment and refitment for the British 
Navies, which however are certainly the very first considerations with Government, for notwith»tand- 
ing all the Commercial Advantages of Prince of Wales Island, it is probable if might be doubted 
whether it would Answer the purposes of Government to retain it for those ends alone at the con- 
tinued expence it must cost, and the large Sum that must necessarily be disbursed in Fortitications 
to render the possession secure, but the following Extract of a Letter from Commodore Rainier 
to the Governor General, which he permits me to make public use ef, places this matter in so clear 
a light and is itself so weighty an authority that I should imagine no doubts will long exist of its 
being in every respect, a Port well calculated for Refreshment and refitment of Ships of War, and. 
ag Commodore Rainier hoists his Flag ina Seventy four Gun Ship, of the greatest Draught of 
water in the Navy, and takes nv notice of the want of water, on the Mud Flat. formerly mentioned. 
all idea of its danger has disappeared, 


Extract of a Letter from Commodore Rainier to the Tonble. th: Governor General dazeu 
on board the Suffolk at Prince of Wales Island 51st December 1704, 


© Thro’ want of informacion T uniuckily put into the South East Port of the Andamans 
Pnow Port Biair?, but got Wead ak Water. and did wiat I wanted to do, and am told that is iui 
as much as LT shoull have effected at North East Harbour, but the refreshment and means of repair 


at this place are obviously so snpaior to any thing of the kind at the Audamans exclusive of 
Commercial Advantages that [am astonished it should ever have been doubted which to prefer, 


BK 


Tn allition to this testimony T have to inform vou that, whide Twas at Prince or Wales Tdarci. 
the Honlle, Companys Squadron under Commodore Mitchell, consisting of Five Siips, remaneL 
there a Month. awl received Abniance of Retrestunents, amd that soon afterwards Tis May st. s 


1 
+e 


Ship Resistance, 7 arriv+d and was so well suyphed that Captain Packentam assired wet 
he bad never besn in any Foreign Port where a Ship of war was so well and casily sapptied with 
every ilesirable Avtivle. 

Twill now beg Ipave to take notive that all those Articles of Refreslinent have boon produced 
and will b> constantly produced in an encreased Ratio with the Commerce aml resort ot Merchant 
Shys: and that at no experve ts Government, the Civil, Military and Naval Ustablishinents, worn 
the Pubhe Buildings aud Fortitications., being the oily Expenes that Government have bera at. 
When this as contrast: 1] with the refresluents that can be furnishel at the Audamiens wloeh ne 
want et the demand, Convuerce. anda resort of Ships ereate, wust probably be always scanty and 
uneertain, aul entrely produced at the public Expenee; it stands alone so Inehi in the seale of com- 
parison that ther: are few Adlventages whieh can weigh against it, The deiece formerly supposed 
ta Prince of Wales [sand asa War Port Viz. the want of depth oi Water in its Harbour, appears. 
to be co upleathy isproved antdone away. Tt only now remade to vopspler the dsadvantases wht 


the sitaation is halle to. aul these Powill now state, 
Prinee of Wales Island Defects. 


It is ata very constderable distanes trom any of the Company's other Possess ons, ee that ot 


cannot very quickly be reinfureed w th Proups or supded with Ammunition and stores, 
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{ts communication with Bengal in particular is not so rapid and certain, as could be wished, 
considering that it is, from thence alone that a large Fleet of Ships of War can be supplied with the 
great Articles of Provisions and Stores, that is to say those for Sea consumption, 


Its position pretty deep in the Straits of Malacca, renders it liable to Calms in the South West 
Mon:oon, so that Ships often find it difficult or tedious to approach or leave it. 


From the constant serenity of the Weather, in the Straits of Malacca and the safeness of the 
Coasts, and from the Refreshments and assistance to be obtained by Alliances easily made with the 
Malay Princes, an Enemies Fleet has considerable Advantage aud receives encouragement to project 
attacks on the Island, not to mention that, if the Enemy happened to be the Dutch, it is too near 
the Chief Seat of their Force and Power, and unless it be kept always in strength it might be liable 
to insult, at the breaking out of the War, before it could be reinforced. 


From its situation, near the Equator, the climate, probably, as is the case in general, is too hot, 
and relaxing to admit of the Speedy recovery of European constitutions affected by long sickness ; 
and all cases of Dysentery in particular have been found obstinate there. 


Andamans Advantages. 


I shall now however proceed to estimate the advantages and disadvantages of the Andamans. 


It has an excellent Harbour, well supplied with water and wood and possesses a Soi] that with 
rerseverance will doubtless, be productive, of all the Fruits Vegetables and Grain common to India, 
and probably in very high perfection. Its situation is Central, for a quick communication to all the 
Mossessions of the Comyany, and, from its Vicinity to the seat of the National Government in India, 
it admits of the quickest communication of advices, also of the transportation of troops and Stores 
as well as of the innumerable Succours derivable from the Soil and Riches of Bengal throughout the 
course of the year, its communication being nearly alike expeditious in both Monsoons. 


It stands unrivalled in its position, as a Naval Arsenal, in the facility of Communication with 
Aracan and Pegu, affording the so much prized Teak Timber for Ship Building, which unfortan- 
ately is the principal Article that the Government of Ava will admit of being exported ; but if the 
Present attempts of Government to render the intercourse unrestrained, so as to admit of the Expor- 
tation of Articles of Provisions, Cattle and live Stock of all kinds that these Cuurtries abound iz, 
should succeed it would prove a great benefit to the Settlement in its infant state. 


It derives some advantages in defence from the tempestuousness of its Climate, and the dangers 
o. its Coast in discouraging the attempts of an Enemy, who can have no Ports in its vicinity where 


t’.ey van procure the least assistance or refreshment or from alliances, Advantages that Prince of 
Wales. and none other of the Companys Settlements possesses. 


Thesy are all the benefits that occur to me as belonging to the position of the Andamans snd 
seni of them when the matter is considered, on a great scale are certainly important, [ should be 
bappy more if the disadvantages did not outweigh them ; they appear to me as follows, 


The Climate has been described, from its excessive moisture, during so great a part of the year. 


aithough it may prove sufficiently healthy to those inured to it, would probably be not so to 
strangers, and particularly to the Crews of Ships of War, worn out by long Service, and in such 
Cases, generally visited by the Scurvy and Dysentary, to which a moist atmosphere is obnoxious. 


The Weather is for the greatest part of the year very tempestuous and irregular, the Islands 
during the South West Monsoon being generally enveloped and obscured by obstructed Clouds, and 
ou the Coasts there have been found so many dangerous Coral Shoals, many of which may be yet 
A.seoverel, that it must always be approached with much caution, especially by Ships disabled in 
the'r ngging as might be the case after an Action in the South West Monsoon. It is to be feared 
“uertztere that accidents would frequently happen, and here the barbarity of the natives must be 
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considered as a lamentable inconvenience, as there is little hope that even in a very long period of 
Years, our communication with them would produce much change in the manners of any, excepting 
those in the neighbourhood of the Settlement, 


The abovementioned Severity of the Weather points out the Necessity of having all the build- 
ings of Masonry, even the habitations of the nearest {? meanest] labourers, mere temporary Houses 
(such as are in common use in Bengal) yielding but an insufficient protection against the Violence 


of the Rainy Months, 


The whole Settlement must for a time be supplied with Provisions from Bengal or some foreign 
Port, for except the raising of a few Culinary Vegetables, it cannot be expected that ground will be 
cleared to much extent in several Years, even for the purpose of converting it into Pasture, for the 
support of the necessary live Stock, much less for the Culture of grain in Quantity, equal to the 


Subsistance of the Settlement. 


The Establishment of Vessels therefore to keep up a constant and certain supply, were extensive 
Works to be carried on, and a consequent encrease to the Establishment of Labourers to take place. 
would be a very heavy expence, every work must be done by labourers from Bengal, upon encreased 
pay, with Provisions gratis; and as, even with those indulgences, it is found difficult to induce 
them to go, there is not much hope that we shall be able to strike them off and when to this is added 
that, for above half of the year, very little work, without doors can be done, labour becomes exorbi- 
tantly high indeed ; and the completion of Fortifications, or other buildings must be proportionably 


slow, tedious and burthensome, 


No assistance is to be expected from Voluntary Settlers (i. e, Adventurers) either Europeans or 
Natives of Bengal, or other parts of India, Men whose dependance for a livelihood, is on their own 
Industry, aud who seek it in a foreign Country, are usually induced, by one or other of the following 
causes existing in it; Natural productions more plentiful or more valuable than in other places — 
Superior excellence of the Inhabitants in the useful Arts, or valuable Manufacturers, or peculiar 
Advantages from its situation as a European [? mart] of Traffick with other Countries. Unfor- 
tunately the Andamans do not hold out any of these incitements in the smallest degree. 


Princes of Wales Island Comparatively. 


I have now, I think stated all the various circumstances, relative to the two situations, as Har- 
bours for our Navies that may enable you Honble Sir to draw a Comparison and Establish a prefer- 
ence upon solid grounds, with all the accuracy, and impartiality in my power, and this on the 
idea that it will not answer the end of Government to retain both, from the enormous expence that 
the keeping up two such Establishments would create. In forming this Judgement which will 
depend upon the weight that is put upon the several Advantages or defects as stated, which the 


enlarged views of Government can alone estimate, 


I hope, however that I shall not he thought to go too far when I declare that, in my own 
restricted scope of the subject, I have a full conviction that Prince of Wales Island, all circeum- 
atances considered, is infinitely preferable to the Andamans, and that, in fact it provides every 
thing that Government can want for a Port of Refitment and Refreshment for the Navies of Great 
Britain, to the Eastward of Cape Comorin, To this conclusion I have been led by a long and 
tedious investigation aul much personal Jabour ‘and exposure to the inclemency of the Weather, 
during a series of Years. The facts as stated are all from my own observation, and if I have erred 
it has been alone from want of capacity or Judgement as I have had every opportunity of information 


that could be afforded me on the subjext, 
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As the other objects of investigation that you were pleased to recommend to my attention at 
Prince of Wales Island are merely tora Iscal nature [have thought it best to keep them separate and 
they will be the subject of another address, that I shall shortly have the honor to present you. 


Tam with the greatest re-pect Llonble. Sir &e &e 


(Signed) A. Kyd. 
Calcutta, March 4th 1795. 


Ordered that the Appendix referred to in the alove Letter be entered in the Proceed- 
ings, and that the Letter itself shal he for eoustleration 3° 


(Ty be continued.) 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE'S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M. A, 
(Continued from Vol, XXX. p. 514.) 


Daiseye ; s. 7, 226, ii, s. x. ee 237, 1, Dakkhina; s. v. Deeean, 233, 1 
Dak; ann. 1809: s. v Hovly, 323, ii, Dakna : 27. Dacoit, 225, 1 
Dak ; ann. 1844: 8, v. Bangy (b), 46,1; ann, | Dakoo; ann. 183.4; 8. vy. Dacoit, 225, i, twiee. 
1855; 5. 7. Goglet, 293, 1 Dakshina; s.r, Poorub, 5-47. it 
Dak; ann. 24: 5, 7. Dawk, 232, ii. Dakshina ; s. ». Deccan, 233, 1 
Dak ; ann. 1748: 8. 7 Cossid, 294, i. Dakshinfipatha ; 8.7. Deccan, 233. i, 
Dok; se. Davk, 231, ii; ann. 1849: 8. « | Dukshinitya, se, Devean. 233, 3 
Dawk, 232, 1. Dakshnitya janapadas s.r, Decean, 238,14. 
Daka; ann, 150: s. 2, Dares, 225, i; ann. | Dakiis se Dacnt, 225, 1, 
753280, Burramvooter, 768, 1. | Dal sa. Dhall, 2tloi sso. Dalaway, 727. in, 
Dika:s.e. Dasea, 7&7, a. Dal: ann. 1590: a 0. Kodgeree 304.4, 


Dakait ; -2e, Dacoit, 225. 3 


Dikayat; s.e, Dasott, 225, i, 

Dak-lrinvalow aun, 1893: 8. ¢ Bungalow, 
Dawk-, 99, ii 

Dak Vungalow ; s. 2. Rest-honse, 577, ii. 

Dak Iungalow; ann, 1878; 3. ¢. Bungalow, 
Dawk-, Og , ii. 

Dak tnngatow : ann, 1843 23, ¢. Parra. 50, ii, 

Dak chanki; ann. 1657: 3, « Dask. 232, i 

Dak-choki: ann, 1428: 8, x, Dawk, 733, ii. 

Dak chowky; ann. 1612: s. x. Dawk, 23: 

Dakhany se. Deecun, 233. i, 3. 


, 
, 
Dil; se. 7. Dhall, 2kloicoviee). dite. e Kea 
i, ae Oi 
Dalas s.r, 22T | biann, 165.8. e. 227. Gi, 


ros 
geree Oe, 


Dalaa ; ann. 15's se Dagon 226. ib. 
Dalai ; 339, 7, foctnote 
(b), 567, ii. 
Dalal; ann, Ts2t: 9. Deloll, 235 4 


Dalang ners ann, 15 
- 


; anu. 172: se Pyke 





58: s.t. Nuggureote 483) 1, 
Dalavavi; 3.7. Dalaway 2: 
Dalaway; sz, 227, i. 78 


Vi. 

edi; ann. L747 - 38 
Dhurna. 791, i: ann. 1765-78 +8, ¢, 4 
ann. 1868; s, 7. Poligar. S44, i 

Dalbergia: s.¢. Black Wood. 75, i. s. 0. Sissoo, 
639, 1, twice. 


» 
a 
‘ . 
71 wes 


v. Tlindostan. 

BY8, Ly see Seo, i, footnote; anu. 1762: 8. 2, 
Ban men » 58a, i, 
Dakhin ; sc. Deevan, 235, 1; aun, 1594-3: s.r, 
Elalean, 808, i; ann, 1610; 8. 2. Carnatic, 
126, i: ann, 1059: 5s. ¢, Palankeen. 503, ii: 
ann. 1769: 8, e, Tobaeeo, 706. 1, twice. 

Dal/hiuis; ann. 1590 : 3. 2. Dercany, 234, i- 

Dakhraas aun, 139.0: ¢. 2, Surat, 665, i 

Dakbni; s. x, Deceany, 233, i. 


Dalbergia latifolia ss, a. Sissan, 639, i, 
Dalbergia Sissau: sz. Sissoo, 658, i 
Dal-chini; s+, Moors. The, 447. ii, 
Dali: ann, 13: 21: ¢. Delhi, 234, 1, 

Dih; ann. 1880: s. x. Dolly, 249, i, 

Salis soa Dolly. 249, i; ann. 1760: ¢, 


Pani sjah, 44,1, 


.Note.—This Appendix 1s not to be found m the Consultation Book ] 
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Dali; s. v. Molly, 440,i. 
Dali; s. v. Dolly, 249, i, twice. 
Dalla : ann, 1799: s. v. Caréns, 773, i. 

Dallal; s, x. Deloll, 235, ii, 

Dallaway ; ann. 1754: 8, 2. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dallies ; ann, 1882: s, v. Dolly, 249, i. 

Dalloway ; ann, 1754: 8. 7. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Daloyet ; 3, v. 227, i. 

Dalwai; ann, 1747 : s. v. Dalaway, 787, ii. 

Dam; s, v, 227, i, 787, ii, s. v. Dumree, 254, ii, 
s.v. Lack, 882, i; aun. 1580: s. 2, Sayer, 
605, ii; ann, 1590: s. z. Ananas, 17, li, s. v. 
Crore, 214, i, s. ». Jeetul, 349, ii, s. 7. Pyke 
(a), 567, i, s. v. Sirear (c), 638, i, twice ; ann, 
1594: s.v, Lack, 382, i; ann. 1596: s.2, 
Canly (Sugar-), 120, i. 

Dim; 8.2, Dam, 227,i and ii (5 times) ; ann. 
1590: 8. 7. Mahout, 409, i, s. 2. Mate, 430, i, 
s.v. Pice, 534, i; ann. 1628: s.2. Dam, | 
228, i, twice. 

Dam; s. v. Dam, 227, i and ii (11 times), 228, i; 
ann. 1623: s. v. Crore, 214, i, twice. 

Dama; ann. 1516: s. 2, Pardao, 840, il. 

Damaghan; s. 2. Demijohn, 236, i, 789, i. 

Damajana; s, ¢, Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damaji: s. % Guicowar, 307. i. 

Damajuana : s. 2. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damam: ann. 1644: s. 7, Cooly, 192, ii, 8.2, 
Lascar, 389, i, s. e. Teak, 693, i. 

Daman; s.r. 223, i: ann. 1563: s. ¢. Seedy, 
610, i; ann, 1590: s. 2. Surat, 665, i; ann. 
1598: 8. zc. India of the Portuguese, 333, 1; | 
ann, 1608: s. 7. Deccan, 233, ii, twice; ann. | 
1416: s. 7, Saint John’s, 5¥1,i; an, 1623: | 
3, 7, 228, i, 8. 2. Panlist, 521, ii; aun, 1630: | 
3.v. Choul, 163, i; ann. 1644: 8. 7, Chowt, | 

166, i, s. 2. Mainato, 411, i; ann, 1673: | 

| 
| 
{ 





3. 7. Saint John’s (a), 591, ii. 
Damian : s.2. Daman, 223, 1, 
Daman; ann, 1554: 8, 2. Daman, 228, 4 
Damani; 9. v. 228, i; ann, 1554: 5. 2. Ele- | 

phanta (b), 261, 1,5. 2. Rosalgat, 5382, i. 
Damanjina; s. 7. Demiyohn, 236, L 
Damans: ann, 1615: s, ¢. Canara, 118, i. 
Damiao ; s. 7. Daman, 228, 1. 

Damar: s.z. Dammer, 228, i: ann. 1631, 1673 
and 1727: s. v, Dammer, 228, it. 

Damasceno ; ann. 1688: s. v. Kincob, 369, ii. 

Damasco: ann, 1535: s.v. Talisman, 679, U1; 
ann, 1638: s. v. Kincob, 369, it 





Damascus; s.r. Chicane, 146, ii, 8.2. Coffee, 
179, i; ann, 1843: s. 7. Sugar, 655, ii; ann. 
1420: 8, », Caravan, 124, i; ann. 1510: 5. 2, 
Xerafine, 743, i; ann, 1530: s. #. China, 
152, i. 

Damasens steel; ann. 1341 (twice) and 1864: 
s,v. Wootz, 742, i. 

Damasjanes ; ann. 1762: s. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damda ; s, v, Jungeera, 358, ii. 

Damdama; ¢. », Dumdum, 254, ii. 

Dame-jeanne; s. v, Demijohn, 236, i, twice. 

Dam khana; s. x, Dumbeow, 254, ii. 

Damkhao ; s. x. Dumbeow, 254, ii. 

Damijana ; s. 2, Demijohn, 236, i. 

Damilos ; ann, 1860: s. xv. Malabar (B), 413, ii. 

Dammar : ann, 1673: s. v. Dammer, 228, ii, s. 7. 
Mussoola, 461, ii ; ann. 1878: s. x. Dammer, 
228, it; ann, 1885: «7. Dammer, 788, i, 
twice, 


| Dammiara alba; s. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 


Dammer : s, 7. 228, i and ii (7 times), 788, i. 

Dammer Pitch; s. 7. Dammer, 2238, ii. 

Damn ; ann, 1340: s. v. Dam, 788, i, twice. 

Dampukht: s. 7. Dumnoke, 254, ii; ann. 1590: 
s. ?. Dumpoke, 204, ii. 

Damri;s. 2. Dam, 227. ii, twice. 

Damri; s. 7. Dam, 227, ii. 

Damri; s. 2. Dam, 227, il, 8 times, 

Damri; s. v. Dumree, 254, il. 

Damiadar : 669, ii. footnote. 

Damulian; ann, 1718: s. v. 
ri, s. &. Ollah, £85, ii. 

Din; x. v. Agdaun, 754, ii, 

Dana; s. t. 228, il, >. ¢. Capelan, 122, i. 


Malabar (B), 413, 


| Dana; s. v. Dana, 228, ii, 229, i, s. v. Numerical 


Affixes, 833, 1. 


Danapluu; ann, 1048 : s. v, Dagon, 226, it. 


' Danapris ; aun. 940.: s. ev. Chicane, lds, i. 


Danapir ; s. 7. Dinapore, 249, 1. 

Danaro; 3. e. Deaner, 233, 1. 

Dancing-girl , s. 7. Cunchunee, 217, i, s. 2, 229, 
Nauitch- 
584, ii; 
il; apn, 


i, twice, s. *, Deva casi, 237, li, s. 2. 
girl, £75,1, 8. ¢. Runvrjohony (b), 
ann, 1814: s, 7. Rum-johnay, 584, 
1836: s.c. Nautch-girl, 475, 1; ann. 1840: 
s, v. 229, il. 

Vaneing girl: anu. L7u3-c&, 1789, Tsl2, lets, 
aud 1838: 8s. ¢. Daneing-girl, 229, i; ann, 
1868: 8. v. Deva-dasi, 237, ii. 

Dancing Girl; s. v. Cunchunee, 217, 1 
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Dancing-Wench: s. », Dancing-girl, 229, 1. 


Dancing Wench; ann, 1673 and 1701: s. rv. | 


Dancing-girl, 229, 1. 


Dancing women; ann. 1313: 8, 7. Bayadere, 


763, li, 

Dand; s. v. Dandy (a). 

Dand; s. v. Dandy (a), 

Vanda; s. v. Jungeera, 358, i. 

Dandaguda : ann, 60-70: 8, ¢. Kling, 375.1, 

Dandagula: ann. 70: ¢, ¢. Dravidian, 25], ii. 

Dandee; ann, 1685: s.¢. Dandy (#), 229, 11; 
ann, 1706 :8,v. Harry, 800,i + ann. 1784: 2. 2. 
Manjee, 427, i; ann. 1824: s.¢. Dandy, 224. 
ii, 8. ov. Hindestan (b), 316, ti. 

Dandi; s. v. Dandy (a), 22%, ii. 

Dandies: ann. 1757: s. v. Boliah, 76. 1, s. 7. 
Crordower, 297, ii; ann. 1763: s.v. Dandy (a). 
229, ii; ann, 1781: s. v. Manjee, 427, i. 

Dandy; s.v. 229, ii, s. 7. Dueling, 234, i, s. 2 
Muncheel, 456, ii, s.¢. Andor, 757, ii: ann. 


ll 


1623: s,2 Andor, 758,i: ann. 1809: 8.2. | 


(Hhaut (a), 281, ii; ann. 1876: ». 7, 229, ii. 
Dandy fever; s, «. Dengue, 789, i. 
Dandys ; ann. 1809: s. v, Dandy (a), 
Danechmend-Kan; ann, 1660: +. ¢. 

104, i. 

Danecotta ; ann, 1780: s. v. Culervon, 181, ii. 
Danga : 8. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dangri; s. v. Dungaree, 255, i. 

Dangur; s, v, 788, i, 

Danseam; ann, 1516: 5. v. Siam. 632, i. 
Dans-Hoeren ; ann, 1726: 8, v. Daneing-girl, 

229, i. 

Dani ; ann. 1644: 5. 2. Saint John’s, 591, ii. 

Dac; s, v Dhow, 243, i and ii, s. 2. Dow, 
261, i, 

Daphne ; s. v, Parabyke, 512, i, 

Dapoli ; s. v. Dabul, 224, ii. 

Daqué ; ann. 1552: s. v. Devean, 2:33, ii. 

Daquem ; ann, 1516: s,v. Sabaio, 852 


~) 


229 ii. 


awe'y 


i, Sou 
Sanguicer, 853, ii; ann. 1533: s. v. Godavery, 
291,71; ann. 1553: s. 2, Nizamalueo, 830, ii; 
ann. 1563: s, x. Idalean, 808, i, s. 7. Meligue 
Verido, 828, i. 

Dara; ann.1387: 5. r. Nuggurcote, 483, i; aun, 
1659: ¢.v. Oojyne, 487, ii ; ann. 1660: 8. 2. 
Canaut, 118, ii, 

Darabazin : ann. 1505: 5. 7. Veranda, 737, ii. 

Daragana ; ann. 1573: 5. 7. Arsenal, 27, 1. 

Dar a cinna; 5, v. Arsenal, 27, i. 


| 
{ - 

| 708, ii. 
\ 


Busee, 


Darakhti-"td ; 
258, ii. 
; Dar-al-gind’a; 8. v, Arsenal, 27, i. 
Dara-Shekoh ; ann. 1057: s. 7. Dawk, 232, i. 
Darbar; ann. 160%: s. x, Durbar, 255, i. 
Darbar ; s. ¢. Durbar, 225, 1. s.r. Jawaub, 811, i. 
. Darband Nias; 1300: 
658. 1. 
Darbiz; ann. 1595: s, x, Veranda, 737, i. 
Darcheenee ; so. TBR, i, 
_ Dar-chini; ann, 1563 and 1621: s. ¢. 
cheenee, 738, i, 
Dar-chini; «. v. Darcheenee, 788, i. 
Diréyvas is. 7. Dardya, 230, i. 
Dargah; s. v. Durgah, 255, 1. 
Darginaygar: ann, le?2: 8. v. Dhooly, 242, it. 





ann, 185 


4: s. vu. Eagle-wood, 


ann. 8 v. Sumatra, 


Dar- 


Darilja ; ann. 1554: s.r. Sucker-Bucker, 652, ti. 


' Darius Hystaspes ; s. 7, India, 330, i, 
Darjan: 8, v. Durjun, 793. ii, 

Darjeeling ; s, 7. 220, ii, twiee ; x, Birds’ Nests, 
72, ii, x. 7, Moonaul, 444, 1. ve. Sebundy, 


609, iand footnote, ii, footnote, xe, Tonga, 


| Darjt; 8. e. Dirzee, 246, i. 
Darjuing ; ann. 1879: 8. ¢, Dhoon, 243, i. 


Darjiling :s. 2. Darjecling, 229 


| 22u, 

Darla; x, 2. Comotay, 184, ii, 

| Daroezes; ann. 15402 8. 2. Dervish, 237, i 

| Darchai: aun, 1340: 8, 2. Moai, 243, ii, 

Daroza; *, 7. 788, ii. 

Dardga; 3. v. 230, i, 

Daroga; ann. 1871: s. xv. Buxee, 104, ii. 

Daroga; ann. 1621: s, v. Dardga, 230, i. 

Darogah ; ann, 1792: s, x. Pyke (b), 847, i. 

Daroger ; ann. 1726: s. v. Tope-khana, 863, ii. 

Darugha : s, 7. Dardga, 230, i. s, 7. Jemadars, 
350,13; ann. 1765: s. c. Tope-khana, 713, i; 
ann. 1781 and 1812 :s. vc. Dardga, 250, ii; 
ann. 1834: 8, e, Chabootra, 139, i, 

Dardgha; s. v. Dardga, 230, i, twice. 

Daroghah ; ann, 1590: s, ¢, Dardga, 230, i. 

Daroo ; ann. 1630: s.7, Zend, 869, i; ann. 1689 : 
8, ce. Destoor, 237, ti. 

Dar-rgyas-glin’ ; s, 2, Darjeeling, 230, i. 

Darsena; s. ve. Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar-gina’a ; ann, 9483—4: s. v. Arsenal, 27, i. 

Dar-gind at ; ann, 9483—4: s, x. Arsenal, 27, i. 

Darsinale; s. ¢. Arsenal, 27, i, 

Dar-sini; ann. 1621: s. v. Darcheenee, 788, i. 

Dartzeni ; ann, 1621: s. v. Darcheenee, 788, i. 


li. 
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Dardd; ann. 1020: s. 2. Geylon, 138, ii. 

Darugha; ann, 1220: 5. v, Daréga, 230, i. 

Darwan ; ann. 1784: 5, v. Durwaun, 256, ii, 

Darwan ; s. v. Durwaun, 256, ii; ann. 1781: s. 9 
Durwaun, 256, ii, 

Darwaza band hai; s. v. Durwauza-bund, 798, ii. 

Darya ; 330, i, footnote. 

Darya-shikast ; 8, v. Derrishacst, 236, ii. 

Daryavush ; aun. 486: s, 7. Aryan, 27, ii. 

Darzard ; ann. 1563: s, v. Saffron, 599, ii. 

Darzi; s. v. Dirzee, 246, i, twice, 

Das ; s. v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasahara ; s. v, Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dagan rina ; s, rv. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dagarna; s. 7. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Dasehra ; s. v, Pussera, 256, ii. 

Dashari; s. uv. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dasis ; ann. 1868: s. v. Deva-dasi, 237, ii. 

Dasra ; 8. v, Dussera, 256, ii, 

Dassora; s, v. Dussera, 256, ii. 

Dast; s. v. Numerical Affixes, 833, i, 

Dastak ; s. ¢, Dustuck, 257, ii, 

Dastobar ; s. «, Destoor, 287, i. 

Dastoor; ann, 1795: s. 2. Dustoor, 257, ii. 

Dastur: ann, 1599: ee. Saint John’s, O91, i, 
twice. 

Dastiir; s.v. Destoor, 237, i, s.2, Dustoor, 257, i. 

Dastiri : s. 2. Dustoor, 257, 1. 

Das Vagnas; ann. Los: s. 2, India of the 
Portuguese, 333, i, twice. 

Datchin ; s. v. 280, ii, twice, 788, ii. 

Datil ; ann, 1563: s, ¢. Tamarind, 680, ii, 

Datsin-Picol, s. 2. Datchin, 788, ii, 

Datura; sg. 2. 231, i, 3 times, 788, ii, s. x, 
Majoon, 411, i; anu. 1503: s, 2, 231, i; ann. 











1608-10 (twice), 1810 and 1874 (twice): s. 2. 
231, ii. 

Datura alba; s. v. Datura, 231, i. 

Datura fastuosa ; s. v. Datura, 231, i, 

Datura Stramonium ; s. v. Datura, 23], i. 

Datura, Yellow ; s. 2. 23], ii, 

Datyro; ann. 1578: ¢, v. Datura, 231, i. 

Daiidi Bohras; s.r. Bora, 80, i. 

Daudne ; ann. 1678: s. v. Dadny, 225, ii, 

Daul; s.¢. Dowle, 251, i. 

Daula; s. z. Dowle, 251, i. 

Daulatabad ; 1335: s. v, 
189, ii. 

Daulatabad : ann, 1340: s uv. Dawk, 232, i. 

Daulatabad ; s.», Ell’ora, 26], ii; ann. 1343: 
s.v. Bandicoot, 44, i, 8, v. Crore, 214,i; 
ann. 1554: s. ». Beiramee, 61, i. 

Daulatibid; ann, 1684: s. «. Ellora, 262, i. 

Daulatpiir; s.r. Feridzee, 267, i. 

Daur ; s. v. Dour, 798, i. 

Daura; s. 7. Dowra, 793, i. 

Daurades; ann. 1610: s. v. Bonito, 79, i. 

Dauraha ; s. 7. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dauraha; s. v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dauring; ann. 1853: s. v. Dour, 793, i, 

Daurka ; ann, 1090: s. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, 

Daurna ; s. 7. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dav; s. 2. Dhow, 243, i. 

Diva; s. e. Dhow, 245, ii. 

Daw ; ann. 1844: s. x. Dhow, 791, i. 

1840: s. t. Dawk, 222, i, 


apn. Concan, 


Dawah; ann. 
4 times. 

Dawahi; x, v, Doai, 248, i. 

Dawar: ann. 1150: s. v. Ghilzai, 284, i, 

Dawat ; ann. 1335: ¢, 7. Telinga, 694, ii, 


(To be continned.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ANGLO-DUTCH ATTACK ON 
BOMBAY IN 1523, 


In the second edition (1891) of his Report on 
the Old Records of the India Office, Sir George 
Birdwood printed three previously unpublished 
accounts, derived from ships’ logs now preserved 
in that Office, of a joint attack made by a number 
of Dutch and English vessels on Bombay, then an 
insignificant Portuguese settlement, in October, 
1626. Little resistance was experienced, and after 
a short bombardment, the allied forces Janded 
their men, and plundered and burnt the castle and 





the men were re-embarked, and the two fleets sailed 
away to do more mischief to the Portuguese else- 
where. 

To these three narratives we can now adda 
fourth, derived from a collection of papers in the 
British Mnseum known as Eyerton 2086. At 
f. 107 of this volume is a letter addressed to the 
East India Company, under date of January 8, 
1627-28, by James Slade, master of the Dis- 
covery. In the course cf this letter, he mentions 
the interesting fact that the factors at Surat 
had had several consultations about the 


town. Having done all the damage they could. | acquisition of a fortified station to serve as 
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the headquarters of the English in India. 
Amongst the sites suggested (which, of course, 
must be outside Mogul territory) were Dabul, the 
Maldives, a place called “ London's Hope,” and 
Bombay; and the mention of the last-named place 


] 


leads him to describe the recent attack upon that . 


settlement, in which he himself had borne a part. 
This he dves as follows : — 


* For Bumbay wee were there last yeare with 
our 5 Ships & & sayle of Dutch, in search of the 


Portingall Gallions, but found then not. Hereafter , 
wee had bin before it 24 howers, the Comanders ° 
being a board of us resolved to goe with all our | 
bardges & boats to vew the place, to see if wee | 


might land without danger 
tuer from aboand of us, it was Mr. Wills his 
fortune & mine to come after them in our shal- 


After there depar- ; 


loop; & after our departuer from our Ships, wee 
espied aboate in a sandy “hay °7 to the westward ‘ 


of the forte, which boate wee resolved to fetch of. 
Coming nfeare} the forte, it shott divers times 
at us, & som swale shott placed at us out of the 
Corner of a wood where the Boate lay Notwith- 
standing wee went aboard of her, which wee 
found to be one (sic) ground & the peple fledd. 
Whereupon wee landed, and being seconded by 


“This is noe good place to winter in, it being 
open to the Westerly [ ] & noe sucker for them 
from the wether. What other place therfe is ?] 
in this sound (which is deepe & undiscovered by 
any of us) to winter in, is un{known] to all ua 
then that were there present.” 


WiutraM Foster. 





COMMAND. 
An Anjlo-Indianiam. 

ComMMAND and on command are terms that 
should be in Yule as distinct “‘ Hobson-Jobsons ”: 
meaning to all natives of India a duty on detach- 
ment or away from head-quarters, and hence 


' the detachment itself and any place subsidiary 


to head-quarters, an outstation. 


Here is a curious instance of the spread of 
the term beyond the borders of the British 
Ewpire :— 

“1899 The choice of warders was made from 
those classes best suited for the control of their 
fellow-prisoners, especially in the vutstations or 


' commands, as they were called . 2 1 6 ees 


2or3 boatesof men that Followed us, wee Martech . 
up to the fort, which was left voyde unto us, ” 


Som of onr men fired a house; by which accident 
the Comanders perceiving the successe, came 
ashore unto us, where wee continued all night 
& till next day in the Evening, at which time 


the whole towne & fort being burnt to the : 
ground by the Dutch & us, wee departed. | 
This Towne yealded noe benifitt to us nor the | 


Dutch, there being nothing left in it that was 
worth Carradge, except it were salt fish & Rice, 
which was consumed with the fier. The Rest of 


there goods, in regard of our Long being before ; Common use for a duty or a place away from 


before (sic) wee had landed they had conveyed 
away. 


it was necessary to provide accommodation for 
them in convict lines vr commands us we 
have said, pronvunced kumman [(kaman] by 
the convicts . . . . . . Simpson, im 
his Side Lights on Biberia, uses command as 
denoting a jail outside of the prison walls.’—~ 
McNair, Prisoners their own Warders, pp 19, 21. 


The Andaman Penal Settlement is in some 
respects the successor of the system employed 
first under Sir Stamford Raffles at Bencvolen, 
and then at Penang, Malacea, Singapore, and 
Maulmuin. In the Andamans command is in 


head-quarters. 
R. C. Tempre, 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


THe MauaBar QuartERLY Review, Vol. I, No I, 


March, 1902. Ernakulam, Cochin Government Press. 
Annual Subseriptios, Rs. 5, 


THE extreme South has long been an “ad- 
vanced” portion of India, and this Review, con- 
ducted almost entirely by Hindus, does éredit ty 
their education and to the interest taken by them 
in their own country in its presen< and in its past 
The list of the articles in the first uumber 
shows the nature of the studies of the contri- 
butors, who, from the inner 


front cover. 


are very numerous. This list is as follows:— 
Sri Sankaracharya, his Life and Work: The 
Nambudris of Malabar. Travancore in the 
Highteeuth Century : The Origin of the Malaya- 


lam Language: Marriage among the Malayalis: 
_ Our Country (a short poem): Some distinctive 


i 
| 
| 
} 
| 


features of Malabar Sociology and their Effects. 
It gives us great pleasure to notice this new 
attempt on the part of the Natives of India them- 


selves to study subjects with which this Journal 
has been 30 long connected. 


- 8A xe 


Se 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.0.8. (Rerp.}, Pa.D., C.1.E, 


The places mentioned in the spurious p'ates, belonging to the Library of the Bombay 
Brauch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which purport to register a grant made 
by Dharaséna II, of Valabhi in A.D. 478, 


HIS record is No. 32 in the Likt of Spurious Records given by me in Vol NNN, above. 

p. 214 ff. Tt has been edited, as a spurions record, by Dr, Bilder in Vol, X. above, p. 277 i. 

with a lithograph. I have not been able to trace any information as tu the place where the original 
plates were obtained. 

The reeord purports to have been issued, — éri-Valabhi(bhi)tah, ~ “from the famous 
Valabhi;” that is, from Wala in the Gohilwad division of Kathiiwar. And it claims that, on 
a specified day in the month Vaisakha, Saka-Sahvat £00 (expired), falling in April, A.D. 47s. 
Pharaséna II. (of the family of the Maitrakas of Valabhi) granted to a Brdaman, for the purposes ot 
the bali, charu, ruiseutéca, ayethdtra, and perichamaha@ywne sacrifices, a vilage (yrdma) named 
Wandiaraka ov Nandisaraka, lying (vatakpeédn) in a territurial division which is mentioned as 
the Kantaéragrama sédasatam vishaya. 


The alleged grantee was the Bhaf'a Gominda (for Govinda), son of the Bhatta Tsara (for Ivara’, 
His alleged father is desertbed! as having come (edn/ryuts) from Dagapura, and as being a member 
of the community of Chaturcddins of that place, and as belonging to the Kausika yotra, and as being 
a student of the Chhandéga (school of the Samaydéla). And the Dasapura thus mentioned is the 
modern Mandasor, Invre properly Dasér,? the chief town of the Mandasdy district of Seindia’: 
Pominions in the Westera Malwa divis.on of Ceatral India. 


a 


It cannot be dunbied that, in the nane of the Kantiragrama bédabatath vishaya, either 
the word sédabatath is a mistake for shoduse-suta, a compound of shedasan, ‘sixteen, aml sate. 
shnindred,’ or else it isa hybrid word, of which the first component is some unusnal or corrupt substivue 
jor the s7 whieh is the proper Prékrit form in Gujarad, answering to the Maré hi e/a. of the 
Sanskrit shidtsan. The intentel meaning of the word, however, is not so obvious, The word had 
previously come to notice, in a similar connection, in the spurions Uméta plats, which also parport 
to have been issued in A.D, £73.) In ed:ting that record, Dr. Bilder did not translate thi, wort, 


Ssixteen humlee ls” see Vol X. above, 


In editing the present record, however, he tock it to mean 
p. 277 6, “the Sixten-hunbred of Kantiragrama.” And on a recent oveasion, when Twas pa 
specially concernel with, and had not fally considered, the geographical details of these two reecrds 
l adopted that, the more customary meaning of shedusa-sufie. in my eutry of then in Vol, XNN, 
above, p. 216, No, 23, and p. 217, No. 32. But, in his identifieation ot the places mentione-L in the 
Umata reeord, Dr. Publer adopted for sds etait the meamos oi tone humlread aad sixteen; ” see 
Vol. XVID above, p. 18s, the 116 villa. of the Madi of Na naniva’ also p. 193, 7 Uwe 
Katmaniva Ghkukdi, which included 116 vilages.0 0 Now. shod te efede imag certaniy mean either sone 


lnumdr Land sixteen’ or ‘pixteen handrt Bato accomling to the etetotiery meted ot ext ress 


mimbers in the epigraphic resords, it: wonld mean Ssixteen diode i? ant cede daded aod 


5 
sixteen’? would be denvted by sh dak Miles cta, ov by shi dusictlar estate, whieh avtic le ocenrs fa 
Kormicduttpurapraticad dh esheduasithirt id ae hee ditahe ti Otte villag2 ef Dardhane ko dies 
mn the hundred aid sixteen villages attache te the town of Rarutiataparo” in the Bagnuiad places 
ef AJP. S67,fand whch was no donbt the hesis ot the eorrumt a sprsston fa ite Gain 





fables favo as salar ta that mee bain: 





1 Ths construction of the 
purions Varta piaies, Whicw | 
2 Sex Vol XV. above, p. is 
7 Vel VIL above, p. Sh pace tn. ibe be 
$V. NIL above, p ist. plue a), deo dk 
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ai idas-“tlara-tedmunsateome Tava, in the Bayamra plates, of doubtful aathenticity, parporting to 
have Iwen isstted in A.D. 8843 [owas plobably the passage in the Bagumra plates of A. D. 867 
that led Dr. Dihler tu sabstitute + one finndred and sixteen’ for +sixteen hundred” as the meaning of 
Sidasitait in these records: for, he propos 18 to blentify the Karma itapara of that record, to which 
oue hundred and sixteen wYages wee attiche L with the same phiee, Kamrej, whieh is undoubtedly 
vant by the KRamuintya of th: Cite record. And that propusal is. ne doubt, ue sound 5 since 
Paralitgaka tscas he shewedl the + Parona’ of the Tadian Atlas sheet No. 23, 8. E, (1888), about 
twelve duiles south-east front Kanu éj and there dors not appear to be any place in that neighbourhood, 
except Rau lj. to which the mene Karnantapara conkl well be applied. And it seems, therefore. 
very dikels that the person who fabrieat dl the present record did use Mdasatuis for eh’daaa-sata in 
the sense of tune hundred smd sisteens and chat the sam was iutended to be its meaning in the case 
os the Umeta revord, However. the two cucords are sparions records, and we do not know absolutely 
for certain what the composer or composers of then had in view. And, partly for these reasons, and 
also inorder not to dose sight of ons marcsed pecubarcy of both the records, E think it better, now, in 
referring to the tertitorial appedlations presented by them, te use the expression given in the original 
revords, Tisteal of offering any transladen ef at either way, 


The name of the viuage claimed by these plates was given by Dr, Diihler az Namliaraka 
i dis teat. and ay Nanwliaraka in his transderion, In his intreductery remarks, however, be 
tuitimtated that itimicht be uken eithor as NamUaraka or as Nandlisaraka. And, tu this, he attached 
anote Relicating that the al ciara forming the third syable ix © very inlistinet.”7 As presented in 
the Rehograph, however, that akstera iy wot im any way doubtful which is probably what Dr. Buhler 
really inet: itis, there, dastinoth as inital short a But I tink. from my own transcription of the 
text. that, when the ocheinad plates were in niy fends, in D373. —- before the time when the editing 
of the retorl was male over te De Bidens — L read the akshara, without any feeling of doubt. 
used. And Nanlisarahi is a more probull name thar Nandiaraka, for the fell wines Teasons. Tn 
ihe first place, we have they Pia estate © Naser, an lites vase ofa ee int rae Patiech-Mubals, which 


indy be found in the Tn dier A las <hect No, 36, SOW. CISO7), mn dat. 23056) ling. 73° 27", about 
Hteon diiles we-t-north-wesi-lalnorth from Gadlua® And sinethe s a place, we have sen that 


the modern aime Nadi hoor Nadir? fas — the? Na lira’ and “Nddira’ of Maps, — represents an ancient 
Nicudita alas lke tatile seradee aneans ‘a pond, pool, tauk, or lake ;" thus, Nandisaraka is 
eosenitally the same name as Nautitate aha, with only the short « for the long @ in the first sylable, 
aul itimivit be a Sans krithsation of any name derived trom Nanditataka; and we have another such 
mae in the ‘Nadiad? and ©N idinda’ af Meties which ay be foun l in the Indian Atlas sheet 


No. 23, NEL (189k), in the Wa agra tahiwe os the Broach distriet. fam inclined to think that the 


ilase rshordbt ial ne thes calorie! pate. and has boo wronety developed into avinitial short «@ in the 
peurse of prepacing the dithesnank, which is neta fa sianie. But. whether the s\ lable as or 
: a. 84a, 


cannot be fey doce 43 ‘ 
annot be tally decided without auecher Inspection of the orfvinal plate, Which is not accessble to 








° Vol Midfoatove, p. T, plate u 4, Ine 
* seo Vol XVI above, p. 190, 
VoL xX ree i 277 5, and nots 2, 

* Pda not luow, for cert un, Whethot bh 
sat he had the oepud pet 


* Phar. howerer, 1 not the village chumed by the iecoid: pariy, because, instead of be ane on the coast, it is on 
fue Coal bank of the Maht and thers are no nataes in the vicuuty of it auowerims to the other uames given in the 
reso vat patch. bess ats bat way {Pou what was eviduutly the Nautore 

BL see Wor, NNN, ae psy. 

Mi But ths place, also, is mot the Village claimed by the vecurd par "tly, beets it is eleven miles from the coast, 
tat thete is wotline ga dts Vicinity ts represcut Girivili au i Doyathal aid the myer Muddvi. aad partly, because it 


8 separated by the jal to Naru lh, Kia, aud Tap. frou whut was e pe the Kanthragrima country, — Nor is 
tie imvdera Nodvta or Nau Qe, the Numd.tucka ef the Basnmré re riof ALD v15, the village claimed by the 
PPesut rerurd; ie i, mideed, on the uurth bank of the viyer Maivi; but itis pounded on th. east by Bér loli 
‘usteator Diyatually, and it is some twe oty-teur mules from 


*; and sve the corrected transcript on p. GY 


lite it from the original plates, or from the hthegraph. ButI infer 
vs before Jam, 


-Tolue country, 


(ors tead of Ganydh, and on the north hy * Ton’ 


Blas. ast, 


SeBoe Se 
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me, And, for these reasons, [ treat tie name as cither Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka. It may be 
added that the intended name may have b2en even Nandisaraka, with the long @ in the first syllable : 
in the record, there are quite enough cases of an omission of a medial long é@, to justify even that 
surinise. 

In specifying the boundaries of Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka, the record places on the 
east.a village (yrdma) named Girivili. On the south, if piaces a river (nad?) uamed Madavi.? 
On the west, it places the sea. Aud, on the north. it places a village (grémz) named Déyathali. 


To the localisation of this record, we are led primarily by the reference to the territorial division 
which is mentioned a3 the Kantaragrama sédasatam vishaya. We should, of course, have 
expected that a village claimed by a charter attributed to Dharaséna LL. of Valabhi, would be found 
either somewhere in Kashiiwar, or, if outside that territory, then at any rate somewhere close to, 
and probably on the north of, the river Mahi. An examination uf the maps. however, has failed 
to produce anything tending to connect the record with those parts. And there is no doubt that ir 
really belongs, as was indicated by Dr. Bihler,) tua territury which was lormerly attached to aa 
was named after, — or, it may be said. was suyposed. by vhe person who fabricated the record, to 
have been attache to and named after, — the nolern Katargam or Kattargam. This is a vers 
large village, or a snall town, close on the north of Surat, which ix shewn as ‘Katargam? in the 
Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, S. (18s), in lat. 21° 13’, long. 72° 53’, anl as ‘Katirgim’ in the 
Trigonometrical Sarvey sheet No. 15 (1379) of Crujarat, ina large bent of ch? Tapti, aad on the 
pou of that river. Tam not quite sure of th: exact form of its modern name: for, wherea- 
Dr, Buhler wrote it as Kattargdm, wit the double é followed by a short v, the compilation entitled 
Bombay Places aul Common Oficial Worlds (1878) certifies it, in Gnjarati characters, as Katargam, 
with a single ¢ followed by a Jong @: and it is not nnpossible that more careful inquiries on the spor 
would shew that the real modern name is Karargam, with a single ¢ and the long @ both before and 
after it. Llowever, the ‘Katargam’” anl ‘Kituyim’ of the maps, close on the north of Surat, is 
the place meant by Dr. Baler. He has toll us that it is still known by the Sanskrit appellation o: 
Kanatiragrima. There is no other place, ether in Ka hidwar oe in Gujirat, the name of which can 
be taken as derived from, or as properly capable of being repre-ented by. Kantiragrama, And the 
next identification fully enlorses Dr, Bibler’s rec guition of the identity uf the Kantaragrama of the 
record with Katargam or Nattargam. 

Dr, Biller was not able to go beyond that point, But the river Madavi of the record is 
certainly that river which is called Mandakint in the Chokkhaku:t grant of ALU. 867, and which, 
as is slewn by the detuils given in that recor, is unquestionably the moleru ‘Mindhola, 
Mindhdla, or Mindh6li’ river, alsv known asthe ‘Middgri,? which falls into the sea about tive 


wiles on the south of the Tapti, and from the nerth bank of which, at its nearest point. Katargdim 
or Kattargam is distant about nine niles, 

The maps do not disclose, in the area from the coast. with the Tapti on the north and the 
‘Mindholw’ on the south. te aline from Natargain or Kattarzam tothe: Min 4 lalls the existence ot 
any names that can represent the Nandiaraka or Nandisaraka and tie Girivili and Déyathali. 





12 AST have already remarked (see Vol. XXNT. above, p 254, ute 7., there is a some vhet unusaal taark at th: 
top of the ma, to the right. It docs not seem to be intended fora long 7, Nor, as faras Deval see when Thad the 
original plate before me, does it seem to be part of an imperfectly furmed o tse irs, 

t! The actual realing preseuted in the text, is sruvuirt, as given by Dr, Bunler, Ait] know, from my own 
transeription. that the azseira exists in the original, ant has not heen -inply cvelve dia the preparation of the 
lithograph, =A name Samumdra might easily be imaginel, as an intet.nedate fomn by tween an ortvmel Sami. 
padraka and a moderu name which might appear either as*Sundiima’ (ceeVol. SXNI above. p, 303), or as *Samadre’ 
or ‘Samddra,’ which latter name does oceurin the Mehmadabed tulake of the Kara district, Bat, in a lditin t 
other considcrations, the absence of the word urima, which is attached in the otuer iustuness ia the text, makes 
it certain that sacudro, ‘the sea, really was intended, 

4 Vo}, X. above. p, 277 4. 

16 Nor, it is hatdly necessary te say. anywhere ele. 


1 Sve Vu). RANT, whore, p. 204 
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of the reeord, And we can only arrive at the conclusion that these three villages all lay quite 
vlose to the coast, where the iaaps shew a few villages of the Sachin Sraite aml sonie large islands or 
banks on one of whieh there is a livalet named: Kidi PhaliyaJelose on the north-west of * Damas, 1 
aul that they have all disuppearslin the ectee eft Theyinay have been absorbed inte ‘Dumas’ 
and? Bhiinpar’ Or they mav have been washed away and destroyed by en roachments of the Taptl 
al the sea, 


But the ilentifeations of Kantdaragrama with Ketareen or Kattaryim, aud of the river Madavi 
with ti -Miitholas ant Ue ouention of the seagar: sin out te wuke it quite certain that this 
record is to be localised here, between the moths of the Tapti and the ‘ Mindhola.’ 


The places mentioned in the spurions Uma4ta p ates which purport to have been 
issucd in A. D. 478. 


This reeord i Ne, 23 in the List ob Spaurions Records hen bs ome in Vol. XXX. above. 
pe 274 ff Te has been edited. as a cennine record. la Dr Batter Vel. VEE above, p. GL ff, with 
althowraph, From the intermation given by im. we knew that the original plares were obtained in 
S75 by the Rev, J. Taylor at Umata in the Kara distret of Gujarat. Bombay Presidency, This 
place isan the west hank of the raver Mahioabout ten ianles towards the south-east-by-east from 
Bersad the heal quarters of the Borsad taluka of the Kaira distrirt, The record, however, has no 
real eonne tim with that locality, 


The revord purports to have been issnel — vijavavikshepat Bharukachehha-pradvara-nisakat 
(red vasakat), — strom the vievorions cantonment situate lL (ft. dwelling, abiding, halting) before 
the gates af Bnarakachekha,” thar is, of Broach. Al it claims that, on a specified day in 
the inenth Waisakha, saka-Sinhvat £90 (expired), filbme in April ALD. £78, the Gurjara prince 
Dadda ID. granted toa Brédeuan, for the maintenan-e of the dal, chara, cater lea, agniletra, paiwha- 
meliya ne wel other Canspecifiel) rites, a vdlage (yd uauel Niguda, ling ‘witahkpdain) in a 
tervitoral division whieh is mentionsl as the Kamaniya sédasatamn bhukti, Reyarding the word 

6 Sdatetni, tins presente Ll, reference may boanade te poise 4d wove, 


The alleged grantee is deserted as the Blatt) Mollava (for Madhava). son of the Bhalta 
Mahilhara Owhich nae may, er day not, be taken as stan Nae for Mahidbara, with the long 7). 
TDs allesad father is deseribed as cbwelling (edstieva) at Kinyakubja, and as being vmember of 
Une commuaity of Chatiqrédins of that plaee,andas bh domsing to the Vasishtha ged, and as being 
a student of the Bibvricha (school of the Rigveda), Ail we may, no doubt, take it that the 
, Binyakubja thus ment oned is Kanaaj, in the FParukhdbad district in the United Proviness of 
“Agra aml Onde and that there ts ne confusion in this reconl between Kanyakubja-Kananj and the 

mane Rauvkubja whieh the Carnie Withdtoue woull pnt forvard as a former name of Junagadh 
mw A Uawdr!8 


Jinn eetiving the koundavies of Niguda, the record places on the east a village (grime) 


mie LVaghesri On the sunth. it places a villge named Phatahavadva. On the west, it places 
villowe tamed Vihana, Al, on the wath, it plocos a village nacnel Dehithali, 


Vine reser hos een davalised by Dr. Biter?) Kamaniya is used in it as another form ot the 
evar tho ap font Karmanéya aul Kammanijja,) whieh is the iodermn Kamréj, the head- 
une he Road? sablis son of the Nansarl division of the Baroda territory : it is on the south 
Foot the Papth an bis to be fonml in the Indian Aida. shoot No 23) 8) EL (18-8), in Jat. 21°17, 
Sl, Fr 2 Aid as pointed ow by Dr. Bihlex, Niguda is a Villace whieh is shewn as ¢ Nagod’ 
Ere sate Ath sheet ant in the Triconemetrieal Srrvey she 


t No, 34 (1882) of Gajarit, ten and 








The At i. 3 thi : the mainla: vat . , ; 
Mh lt sheet places this hamlet on the mainkusl. But the Trigonometrical sheet makes it qnite clew 
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a half miles east-south-east-a-quarter-south from Kamréj; Phalahavadra is the ‘Moti Phalod’ 
of the two maps, about one mile on the south-east of ‘ Nagod ;” Vihana is the ‘ Vihan ’ of the Atlas 
sheet, and the ‘Vihdn’ of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile and a half west-north-west from 
‘Nagod ;’ and Dahithali is the ‘ Dethli’ of the two maps, one mile on the north of ‘Nagod.’ The 
maps do not present any name corresponding exactly to that of Vaghauri. Immediately on the east 
of ‘Nagod,’ they place a village the name of which is given as ‘Rudhwara’ in the Atlas sheet, and as 
‘ Rudhwara’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. And Dr. Biihler considered it “not improbable that this 
“name is a mistake for Vaghvara, caused by the resemblance of the syllables rudh and vagh it 
“written with Gujarati characters;’’ and he added “ Vaghvara might be the representative of 
Vaghauri.” 22. That may be the case. Or, possibly, the name of Vaghauri may be partially preserved 
in that of the *‘ Waghecha Kadod’ and ‘ Waghechha Kadod’ of the maps, about two miles further 
towards the east from ‘Nagod.’ However, the identification of the other three surrounding villages 
makes quite certain the identification of Niguda with ‘ Nagod.’ 


The places mentioned in the spurious Bagumra plates which purport to have 
been issued in A. D. 493. 

This record is No. 34 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. NXX. abore, 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. Biihler in Vol. XVII. above, p. 183 #f., 
with a facsimile lithograph. And the first of the references given by him, in his introductory remarks. 
shews that the original plates were found, in 1881, along with some others, in excavating temporary 
kitchens for a large wedding-feast at Bagumré in the Palsdna subdivision of the Nausari division of 
the Baroda territory in Guiarat, Bombay Presidency. The record claims a grant of the village of 
Bagumria itself. And it, therefore, does belong to the locality where it was obtained, 


The record purports, like the spurious Umétd plates, to have b2en issued, — vijaya-vikshépat 
Bharukachchha-prad vara-nasakat (read vasakat), — ‘(from the victorious cantonment situated before 
the gates of Bhbarukachchha,”’ that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on a specified day in the 
month Yéshtha (meaning Jyéshtha or Jyaishtha), Saka-Samvat 415 (expired), falling in May, 
A, D. 493, the Gurjara prince Dadda TI. granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance of the dali, 
charu, vaisvadéra, agnihétra, panchamahayajha, and other (unspecified) rites, a village (grdma) 
named Tatha-Umbara, lying (anxtahpdtin) in some territorial division regarding which reference may 
be made to the next paragraph but one, 


The alleged grantee is described as the Bhatia Govinda, son of the Bhafta Mahidhara.3 As in 
the spurious Uméta plates, dealt with above, the alleged father is described as dwelling (vdstavya) at 
Kanyakubja, that is, Kanauj, and as being a member of the community of Chaturvédins of that 
place. But the other details differ ; and he is further described as belonging to the Kaugika gétra, 
and as being a student of the Chhandéga (school of the Sdmavédla). And it would seem, therefore, 
that the grant of Tatha-Umbaraé was not claimed for a brother of the person to whom the grant of 
Niguda is said to have been made. 


The village of Tatha-Umbara, claimed by these plates, is described in line 17 of the text as :—~ 
Tatha-U mbar-aharadvalif ga]-antahpati-Tatha-U mbara-gramé. and here there is certainly a reference 
to a territorial division of some kind or another. Dr. Buhler proposed to render these words ag 
meaning that the village was “situated in the dharddralisa or district of Tatha-Umbara ;” finding 
in them a word dvalisa or ddvaliga which, he suggested, might possibly be a corruption of dvddagan, 
and might be intended to indicate that the dhdra consisted of twelve villages.4 To this, however, there 
is the objection that any such word ought to have been placed before the word dhéra, and the text 


ought to have ran: — Tatha-Umbar‘-dvalis-ahar-antahpati, &c, On the other hand, the syllables 
pices Pande eds ace eee eee mee 
33 Vol. XVII. above, p. 184, note 6. 
23 The constraction of the passages specifying the alleged grantee and hia father, ia similar to that used in the 
* corresponding passage in the spurious Umét4 plates, which haa been quoted in Vol. XXXI. above, p. 337. 


% See Vol. KVIL. above, p. 183 4, and note 3. 
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tuli[sa] are strongly suggestive of sume reference to a place which is mentioned as Balisa in 
the Bagamraé plates of A. D. 65 and as Valiga in one of the Bagumra records of A. 1), 915, and 
hich is the modern ‘ Wanesa" of the maps, five miles south-east-by-east from Bagumra. But, to 
the supposition that the writer of the record intended to mention a Valisa éhdra and to place Tatha- 
Umbard in it, there is the objection that there ought not to have been any mention of Tatha-Umbara 
at the beginning of the passage, and the text ought to have ran: — Valig-ahar-antahpati-Tatha- 
Umbara-gramd. Iam somewhat inclined to think that the text is fanlty between dhdra and antah- 
rati, and that what was really inteaded may have been: — Tatha-Umbar-ahara-vishay-antahpati- 
Tatha-Umbara-gramé, — “ the village of Tatha-Umbara lying inthe Tatha-Umbara dhdrarishaya.’*6 
It is, however, impossible to decide finally, at present, what may really have been meant, 


In specifying the boundaries of Tatha-Umbara, the record places on the cast a village 
{yrdma) the name of which is plainly presented, not as Ushilathana as given in the published text, 
but as Dashilathana, for Dashilathans.2? On the south, it places a village named Ishi. On the 
west, it places a village named Sankiya. And, on the north, it places a village named Jaravadra. 


This record, also, has been localised by Dr. Bihler.23. Tatha-Umbara is the modern Bagumré 
itself, in the PaJsana subdivision of the Nausart division of the Baroda territory ; it is to be found 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 23, 8. E. (1888), in lat. 21° 8’, long. 73° 3’, about four miles north- 
hy-east from Palsana, and nine anda half miles south-by-east from Kamréj, the position of which 
has been specified on page 52 above, Dashilathana is the * Dastan’ of the same map, and the 
‘ Dastdn ’ of the Trigonometrical Survey sheet No, 34 (1882) of Gujarat, about two miles east-north- 
cast from Bagumra,29 Ag indicated by Dr. Biihler, the Trigonometrical sheet shews “Iai (old site),’ 
answering to the Ishi of the record, about two miles south-south-east from Baguiara and half a mile 
on the south-east of a place which it marks as *Tajpar (old site).30 And, also as indicated by him, 
Sankiya is the ‘ Sanki? of the Atlas sheet, and the ‘Sdnki’ of the Trigonometrical sheet, one mile 
on the south-west of Bagumra, and Jaravadra is a village, about one mile and a half on the north 
of Bagumra, the name of which is given as ‘Jolwa’ in both the maps, To this, I have to add that 
the name of the latter place is given in the Postal Directory of the Bombay Cirele (1879) as ‘Jorwa,’ 
with r instead of Z, and that the existence of this variant of jt is fully borne out by the Sanskritised 
name preserted in the present record, 


though that name would more correctly represent a 
modern ‘ Jarod, 


Oi the prefix bag in the modern name Bagumra, I have suggestel an explanation in Vol. XXXJ. 
above, p. 397 f, Dr. Buhler was inclined to look upon the prefix tatha, attached to the old name 
of the village in the present record, as possibly a corruption of the Sanskrit f/rtha and the Prakrit 
titha3! Tam more disposed to connect it with the name of a neighbouring village, which is shewn as 
*Tantithaia’ in the Atlas sheet and as ‘Téntithaia’ in the Trigonometrical sheet. The lands of this 


2 See Vol. XXXI, above, p. 397, 


26 Compare, for instance, the expression ‘the Karmanéya 6hdrarishaya ” in line 21 of the Surat plates of A. D. 
62 and in line 88 of the Nauséari plates of A. D. 739; see the f’roceedings of the Seventh Oriental Congress, 
pp. 226, 233. 

7 An inspection of the lithograph will shew at once that the first atshara is certainly not the initia] x, which we 
have very plaizly twice in Umbard in the preceding line, and again in uwbhaya, line 8, and in w, 
and that it can only be the dental a, or possibly the lingual 4, 
fomponent of the name, along 4 has carelessly been omitted: 
record, — for instance, immediately after thig word, there is gr 
is a frequent ending of place-names in Gujarat, 

8 Vol. XVII. above, p. 184 a. 

% It is difficult to understand how Dr, Bihler, 
came to overlook the existence of ‘ Dastén,’ and so 


dak-diisargena, line 22, 
There can hardly be any doubt that, ahi second 
there are yarious cases of that omission in this 
ama or gramati by mistake for grém‘ ; and thana 


having the Trigonometrical sheet apparently in his own hands, 


failed to detect the right reading of the name in line 18 of the 
text. Reading Ushilathana, he proposed to find, not the place itself, but a survival of its name, in “ probably s 


: new settlement, founded by the inhabitants of Ushilathana when the site tu the east of Bagumra was abandoned,” 
in the * Chaithén * of the Survey sheet, about two and a half miles west-by-north from Bagumra, 
0 'Isi” aud ‘ Tajpur’ are not shewn in the Atlas sheet. 3! Vol, XVII above, p, 1948. 


qr 
Or 
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village are contiguous with those of Bagumra, and probably were originally part of the lands of 
Bagumra. Its village-site is about one mile north-west-by-west from the village-site of Bagumra. 
And its name would furnish to the person who fabricated this record, a convenient means for 
distinguishing the ancient Tmbara, before the time when it acquired the prefix bag, from the 
various other places of the same name. 


Tho places mentioned in the spurious 114d plates which purport to have been 
issued in A. D. 485, 


This record is No. 24 in the List of Spurious Records given by me in Vol. XXX. above, 
p. 214 ff. It was first edited, as a genuine record, by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in the Jour. Bu. Br. 
dt. As, Soc, Vol. X. p. 19 ff, And my own treatment of it has been given in Vol. XIII. above, 
p. 115 ff., with a lithograph. Dr. Bhandarkar’s remarks shew that the original plates were found 
ut, or in the vicinity of, Ila in the Broach district of Gujardt, Bombay Presidency.32 This place is 
shewn in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 23, N. E. (1894), as ‘ Elao,’ on the north bank of the river 
Kim, sbout seventeen miles south-west from Ankléshwar, the head-quarters of the Ankléshwar 
taluka of the Broach district, And the record really does belong to that neighbourhood, 


The record purports, like the spurious Umét& and Bagumra plates, to have been issued, — 
vijaya-vikshépat Bharukachchha-pradvara-nasakat (read vasakit), — ‘‘ from the victorious canton- 
ment situated before the gates of Bharukachchha,’’ that is, of Broach. And it claims that, on 
a specifiel day in the month Yéshtha (meaning J yéshtha or Jyaishtha), Saka-Sathvat 417 (expired), 
falling in June, A. D. 495, the Gurjara prince Dalda II, granted to a Brahman, for the maintenance 
of the bali, charu, vaisvadéva, agnihétra, panchamahdyajna, and other (unspecified) rites, a village 
(gréma), the name of which is to be read as Raivarh, lying (antuhpdtin) in a territorial division 
called the Akulésvara vishaya. The name of this village was engraved over some other name, of 
which two syllables, cari, can be seen in the original plate under the first two syllables of the extant 
name ;33 and there are some marks in the lithograph, which suggest that the name of the vishaya. 
also, may have been engraved over something else. The extant name of the village was read by 
Dr. Bhandarkar as Rachhchhavam ; and by me as either Riidham or Raivam, with a preference for 
Raidham. That it should be taken as Raivam, was subsequently shewn by Dr. Buhler. 


The alleged grantee is described as the Bhafta Narayana (for Narayana), son of the Bhatta 
Gévinda.35 His alleged father is described, in a passage which was partially engraved over a cancelled 
passage, as dwelling (vdstarya) at Abhichchhatra, and as being a member of the community of 
Chaturvélins of that place, and as belonging to the Kagyapa gétra, and as being a student of 
the Bahyricha (school of the Rigvéda), The name Abhichchhatra, thus presented, is, no doubt, 
a mistake for the Ahichchhattra of various other epigraphic records and of Sanskrit literature, 
Tradition or legend presents more than one place namel Ahichcbhattra; for instance, the Bhairan- 
matti inseription, put together in the perioc A. D, 1069 to 1076, speaks of an Ahichchhattra on 
an island of the river Sindha, that is, the Indus.36 But there can be little doubt, if any, that 





32 In his opening remarks, Dr. Bhandarkar described the record as having been found ‘‘in a village in the 
Surat Collestorate ;” see Jour. Bo. Br. R. .1s, Soc. Vol. Xp. 19. But his subsequent remarks, on page 24, specify 
“« Blao”’ as the place “in the vicinity of which the copper-plate was found,” and make it quite olear that the village 
meant is 1146 in the Broach district. 

83 See Vol. XIII. above, p. 117, note 8. 34 See page 53 below. 

35 ‘he construction of the passage specifying the alleged grantee and his father, is similar tu that used in the 
corresponding passage in the spurious Uméta plates, which has been quoted in Vol. KXXI. above, p. 337, 

8 Ep. Ind. Vol. WIL. pp. 231, 235. Ido not remember, now, whence I obtained the meaning of ‘region’ for the 
word kuruva, in line 12 of the text. The Rev. Dr. Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary gives that word the meaning 
of ‘an island,’ ~ For some other references to one or more places named Ahichchhattra, see my Dynasties of the 
Kanarese Districts (in the Gaz. Bo. Pres, Vol. I, Part II.), p. 560 and note 11, and p. 561. An emigrant fron 
Ahichchhattra is mentioned in the Ujjain plates of A. D, 974 or 975; see Vol. VI. above, p. 53. A territorial division 
called the Ahichchhattra bhukdi is mentiored in the Banskhéra plate of Harshavardhana; see Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 210. 
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the Ahichchhattra mentioned here is the place called *O-hi-chi-ta-lo by Hiaen Tsiang,>? which 
General Sir A. Cunningham localised, by means of an old fort still known as Ahichhatr, bot also 
called Adikdt in connection with a local legend about a king named Adiraja, near Ramnagar in the 
Bareilly district in the United Provinces of Agra and Oude,>* 


In specifying the boundaries of R&ivath, the record places on the east a village (grdma) 
named Varanéra, for Varanéra. On the south, it places a river (sad?) named Varanda. On 
the west, it places a village the name of which it gives as Sunthavadaka, perhaps by mistake for 
Sunthavélaka with the long @ in the antepenultimate syllable. And, on the north, it places a village 
named Araluath, 


It was easily recognised that the mention of the territorial division called the Akulésvara 
vishaya localises this record somewhere near the modern Ankléshwar, the head-quarters of the 
Ankléshwar taluka of the Broach district, This town is shewn as * Ankleshwar’ in the Indian 
Atlas sheet No, 23, N. E. (1894), in lat. 21° 37’, long. 73° 2’, It is on the south of the Narbada, 
and about four miles south of the town of Broach which is onthe north bank of that river. The 
following remarks may here be made in respect of the territory formerly attached to Ankléshwar. 
The territorial division is mentioned by the earlier name of the Akrdrésvara vishaya in the Kaira 
plates of A, D. 629,38 and, no doubt, in also the Kaira plates of A. D. 634, where, however, the 
published lithograph fails to shew the vowel % and presents the name as Akrarésvara.? And the name 
vf the town is presented as Amkilésvara, for Ankdlésvara, in the Bagumra plates, of doubtful 
authenticity, which purport to have been issued in A. D. 888." Tt would seem that it was not long 
before A. D, 629 that a territory was attached to, and named after, the town of Akriiréévata- 
Ankléshwar ; for, the ‘Sanev Kalla’ plates of the Mahdsdmanta and Mahdrdja Satngamasiha, dated 
in the (Kalachuri or Chédi) year 292 (expired), with details falling in A. D 541,42 place a village 
named Sénavva, which is plainly either the ‘Sundéo-Kala’ or the ‘Sunao-Khurad’ of the Atlas sheet, 
«bout fourteen miles south-west from Aikléshwar, in a territory to which they give the name of 
Antar-Narmadaé vishays, mesning, most probably, the country on both sides of the lower part 
ot the Narbada, rather than simply the country on the south of that river. 


So much, regarding the general locality to which the record belonged, was evident, But it 
remained for Dr. Biihler to identify the village claimed by it, He decided* that the record must 
be taken as presenting the name of that village as RAivarh.4 He identified the place with a village, 
about twelve anda half miles south-west-by-west from Ankléshwar, which is shewn as ¢ Rayamal’ 
in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 23, N. E. (1894), and as ‘Rdyamél’ in the Trigonometrical Survey 
sheet No. 13 (1873) of Gujarat. and the name of which he wrote as Rayamal, with the long @ in 
il] three syllables, And he explained that its name must have been derived from Raivakamala, 
meaning “the field of Raivaka (in Sanskrit, Rajivaka)’” or perhaps * the lotus (rdjira) field,” and 
that the form Rdivath must have been an abbreviation of the form Raivamala, with an omission 
“f the second component of the name as in the case of Bhima for Bhimaséna. It then became 
certain that Varanéra, on the cast of Raivamh, which Dr. Bhandarkar had said seems to be ‘ Walner, 
is the ‘Walner’ and ‘ Wadlner’ of the maps, the village-site of which is about one mile and a 
half towards the north-east from the village-site of Rayfmal, and that the river Varanda, on the 





7 Beal's Siyuki, Vol. 1. p. 200, 

%8 Archaeol, Surv, Ind. Vol. I. p. 255 ff.; and Ane. Geo. p. 359 ff., and see the map at p. 327, 

39 Vol. XILI. above, p. 84, line 33: and see the lithograph attached to Prof. Dowson’s article in Jour. R. As 
N.9., Vol. L p, 247 & Iam quoting, however, from a facsimile lithogray ton 
the original plate but not yet published. 

#0 [bid. p. 90, line 83: and see the lithograph attached to Prof. Dowson’s article. 

» Vol. XIIL. above, p. 67, plate ii. b, line 3; and see the corrected transeript on p. 68. 

*2 Jonr. Bo. Br, R. As, Soc, Vol. XX. p. 211 ff, ; 

*? See Vol. XVII. above, p. 193, note 37. 

‘* Dr Bhandarkar, reading this name as Bichchhavam, said that it “ 
sec Jowr, Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol, X. p. 24. Ieannot, however, 


See., 
ph, prepared under my own direction from 


Sppeara to be the modern Racheed;” 
find any such place as ‘ Racheed.” 
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south of Raivam, which Dr, Bhandarkar had said seems to be the « Wand Kharee,’ is a small river 
or large nullah, flowing immediately on the south of Rayamil, the name of which, not entered in the 
maps, was written by Dr. B&hler ‘W&And Khari.? And Dr. Buhler identified Araluam, on the 
north of Raivam, with the ‘ Alwa’ of the maps, the village-site of which is about two miles due north 
of the village-site of RayAmal. As was indicated by Dr. Buhler, the maps do not shew, in this 
locality, any name answering to the Sunthavadaka or Sunthavidaka of the record, on the west 
of Ratvah4> Two miles towards the north-west from Raydméal, they shew a village ‘ Sayan,’ ‘ Sdyan.’ 
But he considered this to be ** probably a new settlement.” 


The places mentioned in the spurious Mudiyantr plates which purport to have been 
issued in A. D. 338, 


I have given tbe preceding four notes as a preliminary to a full exposition of the spurious nature 
of the Uméta, Bagumra, aud [a6 records. 1do not purpose dealing at present with the spurions 
records of Mysore in the same way. Before they can be conveniently treated in full, we require tw 
have accurate and critical editions of at any rate some of them. One step, however, is to localise then, 
as far as possible, by an exact identification of the places mentioned in them, And it is convenient 
to give here a nvte on one of them from that point of view. 

This record is No. 47 in the List of Spurious Records given by m2 in Vol. XXX. above. 
p. 214 ff. It has been edited by Mr. Rice in Vol. NV. above, p. 172 ff. And, from his remarks. 
we know that the original plates were found at Mudiyanar, in the Mulbigal taluka of the Kolar 
district, Mysore, 

The record claims that, on a specified day in the month Karttika of the Vilambin swhvateact, 
Saka-Sarhvat 261 (current), falling in October, A, D. 338, and in the twenty-third year of his reign. 
an alleged Bana king Srivadhdvallabha-Malladéva-Naodivarman, whose first dipwla is presented 
in lines 50 and 51 f, in also the simpler form of Vadhtivallabha, granted to twenty-five Brahmans'* 
a village (yrdéma) named Mudiyantr in the Hodali vishaya, 

It states that, when he made this alleged grant, Nandivarman was at a town naimed Avanya- 
pura, -And, in the passage specifying the boundaries of Mudiyantr, mention is made, amongst 
a variety of details, of the following places, easily capable of identification ; on the east, (a village 
numed) Kuladipa ;47 somewhere on the south and west, a village named Uttagrama, and (ut village 
named) Kottamangala; somewhere on the north of them. a village named Kolattar; and then, 
again, Kuladipa, somewhere towards the south-east from Kolattar. As was pointed out by 
Mr. Rice in publishing the record, the village claimed, and the other places named above, still 
exist and can be identified43 And it only remains for me to compl-te the matter, by shewing exact 
where they are, and by correcting a mivreading of another place-name, of some interest. which js 
mentioned in the same passage. 

The Avanyapura of this record is the modern Avani, in the Mulbaval taluka of the Kolin 
Wstrict, Mysore. It is shewn a3 ‘ Awnes? in the Indian Atlas sheet No, 78 (18¢1), and as * Avani? 
in the Madras Survey sheet No. 171 (1890). and as ‘Avani? ii the Atlas quarter-sheet No. 78. 





43 The same name, Sunthavadaka, 19 donot survives in the oase of a village the Dame of which toomiven ag 
*Sunthw4d’ in the Postal Directory of the Bombay Cirele (1874). and as “Suthwad’ in the Indian Aths sheet 
No. 23, §. E. (1885). [tis five miles north-north-east frura Chikhli, the head-yuacters of the Chikhll taluka of 
the Surat district, And in Vol. XIII above, p. 116, at a time when I had stot any maps to refer to, I suggested 
that this ‘Sunthwdd’ ozht perhaps be the Sunthavadaka or Sunthavadake of the record. But none of the other 
place-names, mentioned in the record, are to be found th re: and this *Sunthwdd : is some fifty-five niles away 
towards the south-by-east from Abkléshwar, with the rivers Kim. Tapti, ‘ Mindhola,’ Pirna, and Ambika inter. 
yening. and it has, of course, no connection with the present record. 

46 Names aud other detail, are put forward in respect of only four of them, 

4? The original seems to have the short: in the third syllable of this name in all the four places in whieh itis 


mentioned. : 
@ Vol, &V. above. p. 1724, p. Iria. 
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N. W. (1901), in which it stands in lat. 13° 6’, long. 78° 23’, five and a half milea south-west from 
Mulbagal. Of two other records, at Avani itself, one, of the tenth century A, D., mentions the 
place as Avany-avasthana, “the residing, abiding or dwelling-(place), Avani,’ and the other, 
of later date, mentions it as Avanya. 


Hodali is, no doubt, the ‘ Wodly’ of the Atlas full-sheet, and the ‘Hodali’ of the Madras 
Survey sheet No. 170 (1890) and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, in the Srinivaspur taluka of the Kélar 
district. It is in lat. 18° 21, long. 78° 19’, about four miles east-north-east from Srinivaspur, In 
the Atlas full-sheet, — which is really the original <heet of 1828, “with additions to 1891” which 
apparently consist of nothing but an insertion of the railways, —‘ Woedly” is marked as s fortified 
village, and is shewn in large type, just the same as ‘ Awnee’ and ‘ Moolwagle,’ as if it was a more 
important place then than now, And the same remarks apply to the ‘ Wootnoor’ which is men. 
tioned below. It may be added that a comparison of the full-sheet with the quarter-sheet shews, in 
that neighbourhood, numerous discrepancies, not simply in spelling, but in the actual names of 
places. This suggests, either that the original sheet was exceptionally imperfect and inaccurate, or 
else that many of the Jocal names have completely changed in the course of the nineteenth century. 


The name of Mudiyanftr is not shewnin the Atlas full-sheet ; but it is shewn in the Sarvey 
sheet No, 171, and in the Atlas quarter-shect, as ‘Madiyanur,’ — with a, not u, in the first 
syllable, — six and a half miles north-west-half-west from Mulbagal, and nine and a hall miles south- 
south-east-a-quarter-souih from Hodali. The village is mentioned as Mudiyanor in line 28 of the 
text. In line 51, its name is presented as Chidagrama, — with the short @ in the second 
syllable, — evidently, becanse the Kanarese mudi has the same meaning with the Sanskrit chia, 
‘the hair on the top of the head, the single lock or tuft left on the crown of the head after tonsure.’ 

sut the name of the village was probably derived from that of a man called Mndiya. 


Of the other places, Kuladipa is the modern *Koldevi’ of the Survey sheet No. 170. and of 
the Atlas quarter-sheet, about three miles towards the east-nurth-east from Mudiyantir. Kottaman- 
gala ix the ‘Kottemangala,’ — with e, not a, in the second syllable, — of the Survey sheet No. 171, 
and of the Atlas quarter--heet, four and a half miles on the west of Mulbagal, and four miles south- 
by-east from Mudiyanir, Uttagrama is probably the ‘Wootnoor’? of the Atlas full-sheet, and the 
‘Utnar,’ probably meaning Uttanty, of the Survey sheet No, 171, and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, 
two miles on the south-west of Mudiyandr : but it may possibly be the * Wotvor’ of the Atlas full- 
shect, and the ‘Huttur’ of the Survey sheet No. 171 and of the Atlas quarter sheet, about eight 
miles south-south-west-half-west from Mudiyanir, And Kolattar is the ‘Kolatur’ of the Survey 


sheet No. 170, and of the Atlas quarter-sheet, two and a half miles towards the north-wi 
from Mudiyantir, 


est-by-north 
The passage specifying the boundaries of Mudiyantir mentions also, and locate 
the south-east of that village, a hill, the name of which, in line 30-3] of the text, h 
as Kanakadvaraparvata, and has been supposed to be “a translation of some vernacular name like 
Sonnabagilu,” which woulkl mean ‘gokl-gate.” From the ink-impressions, which I made from the 
original plates for an inspection of which I was indebted to Mr, Rice. I find that the name given in 
the original is distinctly Kantakadvaraparvata. The word Kantakadvara is the exact 
translation of the Kanarese Mulbagil, Malubégaly, ‘ thorn-gate.’ And we thus see that the name 
of the town was quite correctly indicated as Mulbagal in Mr, Rice’s Mysore and Coorg, Vol. IL. 
(1876). in the appendix which gives the names of places in Kanarese characters as well as a erdiiary 
spelling, —~ a very useful feature wh'ch has been omitted in the revised edition of that work. — and 
that the statement, made on page 129 of that book and repeated in 3fysore, Vol. IT. (1897), 143 
that the name is “more properly Midla-tdgalu, eastern gate, so called from being fae 
‘the eastern pass from the table-land of Mysore to the temple of Tirupati,” is erdneiie The 
Kantakadvaraparvata is evidently the hill, 3668 eet high, with a furt on it, which the 
shew immediately on the north-west of the town of Mulbagal, one 


3 somewhere on 
as been misread 


Sanskrit 
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It may be added that some of the names presented in this record are not unique. 
There is a ‘Mudiyanur’ in the Satyamangalam taluka of Coimbatore ; and another in the Kallakurchi 
taluka, and another in the Tirukoilir taluka, of South Arcot, There is a ‘ Hodaly,’ or ‘ Hadli,’ 
in the Malavalli taluka of the Mysore district, There is a ¢ Kuladipamangalam" in the Tirukoiltir 
tiluka of South Arcot; and a ‘ Koladevi’ in the Malir tiluka of the Kélir district. Kolattar is 
a name of frequent occurrence. And there are, or were, at least two or three other places named 


Kottamaiigala in Mysore, 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDOSTANT. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C,LE., Pa.D., D.Lrrt., 1.C.8, 
(Continued from p. 25.) 


Iw the following lists I have taken special care to include everything written by Garcin de Tassy. 
in this respect I have to acknowledge the assistance which has been kindly rendered to me by 


Monsieur J. Vinson, With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not unworthy tribute to 


the memory of the great French scholar :— 
Section I. — GENERAL, 


ot, Sandford; and Forbes, Duncan, — On the Origin und Structure of the Hindoostanee 


Arn 
Tongue, or General Language of British India, London, 1828, 


Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — Memoire sur les Particularites de la Religion Musulmane 
dans Vfude. Reprinted from Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1831: 2nd Edn.. 
Paris, 1869. 

Notice sur les Fetes populaires des Hindous, Uapreés les Ouvrages hindoustanies, 
Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique, Paris, 183+. 

Notice sur des Vétements avec des Inseriptions arabes, porsanes, ef hendaustanres. 
Journal Asiatique. Paris, 1838. (Reprinted in 1878 in the Miinvee 
sur les Noms propres, vte.). 


Histoire de la Littérature hindow et hindoustant, par M. Garcin de Tassy — 
ed, Tome L., Biographie et Bibliographie. Paris (printed 
under the Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 
and Ireland), 1839. Tome II., Extrait. et Analyses, 2, 1847. Seconde 
sdition . . . a@ugmentée, 3 tom. Paris, 1470-71, (Reviewed by 
fad, Lancereau in Journal .Asiatique, IV., ix, (1847). pp. 447 and ff. 
Also Anon, Zeflschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellsebart, 
f. (1847), pp. 360 and if.) 


Les Auteurs hindoustunis et leurs Ourrages Capris Biographies originales, 
par M, Garein de Tassy. Paris, 1855 (Extract from the Revue Contem- 
peraine, T. xxii): 2nd Edn, Paris, 1568, 


Notice des Biographies oreginales des Auteurs qui ont écrit en Langu 
iniderane on hindoustanie, par M, Garcin de Tassy, lue & VAcadéme 
dag Inscriptions et Beller Lettres de U Institut de France. Paris, 1856, 


Larckh-e Shutura-e Urda, A History of Urdi: Poets, chiefly transiated 
[into Urdi] from Garcin de Tassy’s ‘Histoire de la Littérature hindow et 
hamdoustant, by S. Fallon and Mounshee Kareem ooddeen, Delhi, 1848, 
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Give de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — Sdadi, Auteur des premieres Porates hindoustanies, 
Journal Asiatique, LV., i. (1843), pp. 5 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris. 
samme date. 


Newbold, T. J., — Letire a4 M. Gurein de Tus+y, membre de U Institut. 
au sujet de sa notice intitulée: Sdadi, Auteur des yremiéres Poésies 
hindoustanizs, Journal Asiutique, 1V., ii. (1843), pp. 361 and ff 


= a Drscoura «6 COurerture de son Cours a Tindoustant a UBcole des Langues 
Orientules Virantes. Paris, 850 (4 pp.), 1851 (8 pp.) 1852 (3 pp.) 
1853 (16 pp.), 1854 (8 pp.), 1895 (15 pp.). 1846 (8 pp.) 1857 (16 pp.). 
1859 (30 pp.j, 1261, February (16 pp.), 1x61, December (15 pp-), 1862 
(20 pp.), 1863 (31 pp). 1864 27 ppd, 1805 (35 pp.). 1866 (47 pp.)» 
1867 (40 pp.). 186% (73 pp.), 1869 (3% pp.). 2nd Edition of preceding, 
uuder title of La Langue et la Littatioe hindoustanics de 1856 a@ 1869. 
Paris, 1874, 

oe a La Langue et la Littérature hinloustaniex, Revue annuelle: Paris, 1871 
(48 pp.), 1872 (83 pp.), 1873 (109 pp.j, 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (116 pp.)- 
1876 (127 pp.), 1877 (178 pp.), 1878 (104 pp.). 


7 e Mémoire sur les Noms propres et les Titres musnimaner, Paris, 1854: Qni 
Ed., Paris, 1878. 

x ‘s Les Femmes Portes dans U Inde (Revue de F Orient), Paris, 1854. 

or ye Diseours de MV, Garcin ide Tursy “a ha Societe C Ethaogiaphr, lu se Féerier 
1865, Yaris, 1867, 

xs a Origine et Diffusion de UHindoustene appelée Lungue Générale on 
Nationale de VInde. (Mémoire de P Académie de Caen.) Caen, 1871, 

4 a See Bland, N.; Deloncle. Frangois. 


Seton-Karr, W.8., — Zhe Urdu Language and Literature, Calentta Review, Vol, TV. (1845) 
(No. 8, Art, 3), 

Buyers, W., — The Hindi Language: Thomson's Distionary, Calentla Review, Vol, IX, (1848) 
(No. 18, Art, 3), 

Bertrand, VAbbé, — Notice sur plusieurs Ourrages hindouls et hindoustanis »Fcemment arrivés de 
Pinde, Journal Asiatique, TV., xvi. (1850), pp. 253 and ff, 

Kay, Bev. W.. — On the Conn lion of the Dative and Accusative Cases in Bengali und Hindustant. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI. (1852), pp. 105 
and ff. 

Bland, N., — Lettre a AM. Garrin de Tussy, sur Mus owl, Poete persun et hindout. 
Astatijue, V,, ii, (1853), pp. 356 and ff, 


Zenker, Dr. Th., — Bibliotinct Grientulis, Manuel de Bibliographic Orientale, Vol. 12, Con- 
foment . . . ao), = bith’rature de Ulule 


Journal 


Leipzig, 1801. ans 
, i Neueste Hindustani-Literatur. Zeitschrift der deutsehen worgenlindischen 


Gesellschaft, Vol. XIX. (1865), pp. 599 and ff. 


Rajendra Lal Mitra, — On the Origin of the Hindei Language and tts Relation to the Urdn 


Dialect. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXILI, (1864), 
pp. 469 and ff.; 489 and ff, 
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Beames, J., — Outlines af a Plea for the Arabie Element in oficial Hindustani, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV, (1866), Pt. I, pp. 1 and ff. 


On the Arabic Element in official Hindustani. [b. Vol. XXXVI. (1867), 
Pt. L., pp. 145 and ff. 

On the Present Position of Old Hindi in Oriental Philology, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. I. (1872), p. 2. 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India: to wit, Hindi, 
Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bangali. Three Voll. 
London, 1872-79. 

Growse, F. 8., — Sume Objections to the modern Style of Official Hindustuni. Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. SX XY. (1866), Pt. L, pp. 172 and ff. 

On the Non-Aryan Element in Hindi Speech. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1, (1872), 

p- 103. ° 


»” ” 


The Etymology of local Names in Northern India, as exemplified in the District 
of Mathura. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLII. 
(1874), Pt. 1, pp. 324 and ff. 


” 2 


Hoernle, A. F. Rudolf, — Essays in Atl of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., Pt. I. (1872), 
pp. 120 and ff.; Vol. XLIL, Pt. I. (1878), pp. 59 and ff.; Vol. XLII. 
Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and ff. 


A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, with special reference 
to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map and a Table of 
Alphabets, London, 1880, 

A Collection of Hindi Roots, with Remarks on their Derivation and Classisica- 
ton — Calentta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XLIX, (1880), Pt. I., pp. 33 and ff, 

Campbell, Sir J., — Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes 

of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, Calcutta, 
1874. (Hindee on pp. 2 and ff.) 
Bato, J. D., — Notes on the Hindi Language, Calcutta Review, Vol. LXI. (1875) (No, 120, Art, Il). 


Brandreth, BE. L.,— The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XI. CN, S.) (1879), pp, 287 and ff., 335 and ff, 

Deloncle, Frangois, — Catalogue des Livres Orientauc composant la Bibliothéque de M. Garein 
de Tassy ; Suivi du Catalogue des Manuscrits hindustanis, pereans, arabes, 
tures, Paris, 1879. 

Lyall, C. J., — Hindustani Literature. (Article in Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, 
Vol. XI, pp, 843 and ff. Edinburgh, 1880.) 


Scott, Rev. T., — LHindustani Poets and Poetry. Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXII, (1881), p. 195, 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — elo ot (4b-e Huyat). [An account of well-known Hindés- 
tani poets and their writings.] 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1883, (I have failed 
to trace the 1st Edition.) 


Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, — Development of Language and Sanskrit. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol, XVI. (1883-85), PP» 245 
and ff, 
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Bhandarkar, Ramkrishna Gopal, — Pali and other Dialects of the Period. 1b. pp. 275 and ff. 


i ,, Relations between Sanskrit, Péli, the Prakyits and The Moclern Vernacular. 
Ib. pp. 314 and ff. 

i , Lhe Prékvits and the Apabhraniésa. Tb. Vol. XVIL (1387-89), Pte, 
pp. 1 and ff. 

‘3 ,, Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India. Tb. Pt. IL, pp. 99 and ff. 


Kellogg, S. H., — On the origin of certain Rajput jorms af the Substantive Verb in Hindi, by 
Prof. S. H, Kellogg, Toronto, Can, Proceedings of the .\merican 
Oriental Society, Octuber, 1883, pp. xvii and ff. In Vel. XLV. of the 
Journal of the A, 0. 5. 


Blumhardt, J. F., — Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books inthe Library of the British Museum. 
London, 1889. 


” ” Catulogue of the Library of the India Ofice. Vol. IL, Part IL, Hindustani 
Pooks, By J. F. B, London, 1900. Vol. I1., Part IIT., Hindi, Panjabi, 
Pushtu, and Sinihé Books. By the same, London, 1902, 


” 43 Catalogues of the Ilindi, Punjabi, Sindhi. and Pushtu printed Books in the 
Library of the British Museum, London, 1893, 
Grierson, G. A.. — The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. Calcutta, 1889, 


- On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIT., Pt. L (1893), pp. 4] and ff.: cf Teza, B., 
— Dei print Studi sulle Lingue indostaniche alle note (i G,. A, Griergon : 
also Grierson, G. A., in Proceedings, A. S. B., May, 1895. 


. The Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars., Zeitachrit der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Cresellschaft, Vol, XLIX, (1895), pp. 393 

and ff. : Vol. L. (1896), pp. i. and ff, Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-26, 
‘Abdw’l-qadir, Shékh, — The new school of Urdu Literature. A critical study of Hali, Azad, 
Naztr Ahmed, Ratan Nath Sarshar, und Abdul Halim Sharar, with an 


Introductory Chapter on Urdu Literature, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, B.A. 
. a eg e+) Punjab Observer Presa, Lahore, 1898. 


Weitbrecht, Rev. H. U., — The Urdu New Testament. A History of its Languaje ant tts 
Versions, London (British and Foreign Bible Society), 1900, 

Bayer, T. S., — See La Croze, Matarin Veyssiére, in Introduction, 

Chamberlayne, J., — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssitre, in Introduction. 

Fallon, 8. W., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Forbes, Duncan, — See Arnot, Sandford. 

Karimu’d-din, — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore. 

Lancereau, Ed., — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore. 

Newbold, T. J. — See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heéliodore. 

Schultze, Benj., — See Fritz, Johann Friedrich, and Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction, 

Vater, J. S., — See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 


ilkins, David, — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssitre, in Introduction. 


Ziegenbalg, — See La Croze, Maturin Veyssitre, in Introduction. 


ie ee 
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Secrion I]. ~ GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student, 
Ketelaer, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1715). 


Schultze, Benj., — See Introductory Remarks (1744). 


Hadley, George, — Grammatical Remarks on the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indostan 
Language, commonly called Moors, with « Vocabulary, English and Moors. 
The Spelling according to the Persian Orthography, wherein are Refer- 
ences between Words resembling each other in Sound, and diferent in 
Significations, with literal Translations and Explunations of the Com- 
pounded Words and Circumlocutory Expressions, for the more easy 
Attaining the Idiom of the Language. The whole calculated for the 
common Practice in Bengal, London, 1772; 2nd Edition, London, 1774, 
3rd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogues, 
London, 1784. Fourth Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, 4 com- 
pendious Grammar of the current corrupt Dialect of the Jargon of Hindoos- 
tan (commonly called Moors), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, Moors 
and English, with References between Words . . . . . with notes 
descriptive of various Customs and Manners of Bengal . . . . by 
G, H. Corrected and much enlarged by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut, 
a Native of Lucknow. London, 1801. Another Edition, London, 1804. 
Seventh Edition, corrected, improved and much enlarged, London, 1809. 


A short Grammar of the Moors Language. London, 1779, 


4 hd 
Fergusson, J., — A Dictionary of the Hindostan Language. I,— English and Hindostan. 
TI, —Hindostan and English. To which is prefixed a Graamar of the 

Hindostan Language. London, 1773. (Roman characters.) 


Anon., ~ (ramatica Indostanu a Mais vulgar que se practica no Imperio do gram Mogol oferecida 
aos muitos reverendos Padres Misstonarios do ditto Imperto. Em Roma, 
1778. Na Estamperia da Sagrada Congregacad de Propaganda Fide. 
Second Edition, Lisboa, 1805, 


Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — 4 Dictionary, English and Hindoostanee, in which the Words 
are marked with their distinguishing Initials ag Hinduwee, Arabic, and 
Persian, with an Appendic. (In the Roman character.) Caleutta, 
1787-96. Hindoostunee Philology, comprising a Dictionary English and 
Hindoostanee, uiso Hindoostunee and English; with a Grammatical 
Introduction, Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, 
by Th, Roebuck, Edinburgh, 1810. The same with a Grammatical 
Introdaction. (Roman characters.) London, 1825. 


A Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, or Part Third of Volume First 
of a System of Hindoostanee Philology. Caleutta, 1796, 


The Oriental Linguist, an easy and familiar Introduction to the popular 
Language of Hindoostan, comprising the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an 
extensive Vocabulary, English and Hindoostunce, and Hindvostanee and 
English: to which is uddel the English and Iindoostanee part of the 
Articles of War (from $V. Scott's translation), with practical Notes andl 
Observations, Calcutta, 1798. 2nd Edition, Caleutta, 1802. 

The Anti-jargonist, or a short Introduction to the Hindvostanee Language 
(called Moors), comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, with an extensive 
Vocabulary English and Hindoostance, und Hindoostanee and Ennlish, 
Caleutta, ls6v, [This is partly an abridgment of the Oriental Lingust.] 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, ~ [indi Exercises for the firat and second Eeaminations in 
; TTindoustanee, at the College of Fort Willian, Calcutta, 180). 


: New Theory of Persian Verbs, with their Hindoostanee Synonyms tn Persian 
. wud English, published under the direction of J, B. G. Caleutta, 1801, 
2nd Edition, 1804. 


s The Stranger’s East India Guide to the THindoostanes, or grand popular 
Language of Iulia (improperly called Moora), Calcutta, 1802, 2nd 
Edition, London, 1808, Stranger's infiulltble Eust-India Guide, or Hin- 
doostunee Multum in Parvo, as « grammutical ( ‘ompendium of the grand 
popular and military Language of all India (long, but improperly, called 
the Moors or Moorish Jargon). London, 1X20, This is a Third Edition 
of the preceding. (AN in the Roman character.) 


és - and Mir ‘Abdu’l-lah Miskin, — Thy Hindee Man ual, or Casket of India; 
compiled fur the Use of the Hindoostan Pupils, under the direction and 


superintrudence of John Gilchrist, by Meer Ubdullah Miskeen, Caleutta, 
1802, 


fs Practical Outlines, or a Sketch of Hindooatance Orthoepy in the Roman 
characters, Caleutta, 1802, 


se 5 The Hindee Roman Orthoepival Ultimatum, or a systematic, discriminative 
Vee of Orvental and Ocvctilental visible Saunde on fired and practical 
Principles, for the Languages af the Eust, cx mplified in the popular 
Story of Sukoontula Natuk. Caleutta, 1804. The Hindee-Roman 


Urthoepicul Tltimatura sos 8 6 4 exemplified in 100 Anecdotes, 
Tales, Justs, éte., of Hinduostanee Story Tellers, London, 1820. 


[Ataliq-e Hindi], The Windee Moral. Precepter ; and Persian Scholar's 
shortest’ Ruud to the Hindoostanee Language, or vice versa 3 translated 
compiled and arranged by learned Natives in the Hindoostanee Department, 
in the College uf Pert William, under the direction and superintendence 
of J. B. G. Calcutta, 1803. (in the Persian character.) The Hindee 
Moral-Preceptor, or Tudimental Principles of Persian Grammar as the 
Hinduostanee Scholars shortest Road to the Persian Language , , . 
including the Pundnamn, with an Hindovstance literal version. London, 
1821. (Mostly in the Roman character, A Reprint of the preceding.) 
The Hindee-Persic and English Vocabulary connected with the Rudimental 


Principles of Persian Grammar, London, 1821, (This forms Part IT, 
ot the preceding.) 


n Findee-Arabie Mirror; or improved practical Table af such Arabie Words 


as are intimately connected with a due Knowledge of the Hindoostante 
Language. Caleutta, 1804, 


Lhe British-Indian Monttop, or the Anti 
Linguist, and various other Works 
Volumes, 


yargonist, Stranger’s Guide, Oriental 
cumpressed into a Series of portable 
on the Rindoostanee Language, improperly called Voors, with 
considerable Information respecting Eastern Tongues, 


ete, By the Author of Hindoostanee Philology, ete, 
(Roman characters.) 


Manners, Customs, 


Edinburgh, 1806, 


Oe 
we 
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Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — Dialogues, English and Hindoostanee, calculated to promote the 
colloquial Intercourse of Europeans on thé most useful and familiar Subjectss 
with the Natives of India, upon their Arrival in that Country. (In Roman 
characters.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1809. Third Edition, including 
the Articles of War, London, 1820. Fourth Edition, London, 1826. 
{The dialogues are intended to illustrate the grammatical principles of the 
Stranger’s East India Guide. An Appendix contains the Saluntula 
(Sukoontula Natuk) of Kazim ‘Ali Jawin.] 


Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 


i The General East India Guide and Vade-~Mecum. London, 1825, 
‘ . See also Bahadur ‘Ali Husaini. 


Anon., — The Indian Vocabulary, to which is prefixed the Forms of Impeachments. London (John 
Stockdale), 17&8, 


Balfour, F.,-— A Table containing Examples of all the different Spectes of Infinitires and Partieipls 
that are derived from Tri-literal Verbs, in the Form in which they are used 


in the Persian, and in the Language of Hindustan. Asiatick Researches. 
Vol. II. (1790), pp. 207 and ff. 


Harris, Henry, — Dictionary, English and Hindoostany: to which is annexed a copious and useful 
alphabetical List of Proper Names of Men, \Vomen, Towns, ete., a qreat 
Majority of which appear to be of Persian, Arabie or Indian Origin, 
Madras, 1790, [This is Vol. II. Vol. I. does not seem to have been 


issued. ] 


Roberts, T., — An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used 
in the East Indies, with full Explanations of their reepective Meaninys, 
forming an useful Vade-Mecum extremely serviceable in assisting Strangers 
to acquire with ease and quirkness the Language of that Country, London, 


1R00. 


Lebedeff, Herasim, — A Grummar of the pure and mired East Indian Dialects, with Diulogucs 
affized, spoken in all the Fastern Countries, methodivally arrangid at 
Calcutta, according to the Brahmenian System, of the Shamsertt Lan- 
guaye. Comprehending kteral Fs planations of the Componnd Words, 
and Circumlocutory Phrases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idioin 
of that Language, xe. Calculated yur the Use of Europeans. With 
Remarks on the Errors in sormer Grammars and Dialogues of the Mived 
Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different Europeans ; together 
with a Refutatiun of the Assertions of Str WittiaM Joxrs, respecting 
the Shumserit Alphabet; and sereral Specimens of Oriental Purtry. 
published in the Astatic Researches, London, 1801. 


Rousseau, 8., — Dictionary of Mohamedun Law, Bengal Revenue Terias, Shanserit, Hinduo and 
other words used in the East Indices, with full explanations, London, 
1862 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1805, 


Taylor, Captain Joseph,and Hunter, William, M.D., — 4 Dictionary, Minloostanee ant 
English, originally compiled for his own pricute Use, by Capt, J.T. 5 revised 
and prepared for the Press, with the Assistance of learned Natives in the 
College of Fort William, by W. H. Calcutta, 1808. 
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Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Dictionary, Hindoostanee and English, 
abridged from the quarto Edition of Cuptain Joseph Taylor, as edited by the 
lute W. Hunter. By W. Carmichael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 


Steuart, Charles, — dn Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the 
Curnatic. Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on 
the Madras Establishment at New Town, Cuddalore, (? Cuddalore), 1808. 
Another Edition, Madras, 18438. 


Lalla Lal, — General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj B,hak,ha, or the 
Langu ge spoken in the Country of Bruj, in the District of Goaltyar, tx 
the Dominions of the Raja of Bhurtpoor, as also in the extensive Coun- 
tries of Bueswara, Bhudawur, Unter Bed, and Boondelkhund. Com- 
posed by Shree Lulloo Lal Kub, B,hak,ha Moonshee in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta, 1811. 


Amanatu’l-lah, Maulavi, — Sarf-e Urda, or Short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language 
written in Hindee Verse. Calcutta, 1810, See Garcin de Tassy. 


Roebuck, Lieut. Th.. — dn English and Hindostanee Naval Dictionary of technical Terms and 

Sea Phrases, as also the various words of Command given in working u 
Ship, etc., with many sentences of great Use at Sea; to which is prefixed 
a short Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. The whole calculated to 
enable the Officers of the Hon. Bast India Company's and Country Service 
to give their Orders to the Lascars with that Exactness and Promptitude. 
which, upon many Occasivns, must prove of the greatest Importance: 
Caleutta, 18117. (Roman characters.) Reprint of the same. London, 
1813. The Hinloostanee Interpreter, containing the Rudiments of 
Grammar, an ertensive Voortbulary, and a Useful Collection of Dialogues 
and a Naval Dictionary, Second Edition, revised and corrected by W. 
Carmichael Smyth. London, 1824; 8rd Edition, Paris and London, 
1x41, A Laskari Dictionary or Anylo-Indian Vocubulary of Nautical 
Terms and Phrases in English and Hindustani. Chiejly in the Corrup; 
Jargon in use among Laskars . . . Compiled by T. Roebuck, revised 
by W. Carmichael Smyth and now . . . re-edited by G. Small. 
London, 1882, 


See also Gilchrist, John Borthwick, 

Shakespear, John, — 4 Graminar of the Hindustani Language. London, 1813, 2nd Edition, 
1518, 8rd Edition, 1826. 4th Edition, ¢o which ts atded a short 
Grammar of the Dakhani, London, 1843, Sth Edition, 1846, 
Another, 1858. 


: re a Dictionary, Hindostant and English. London, 1817. 2nd Edition. 
London, 1820, 8rd Edition, with @ coptous Index, fitting the Work also 
asa Dictionary, Bnylish and Howlustant, London, 1834, 4th Edition, 
greatly enlarged, A Dictionary Hindistani and English and English ant 
indistani, the latter being entirely new, London, 1849. 

a4 An Introduction to the Hindustant Language, Wondon, 1845. 
Anon, — Serivs of the Hindostany Primitives. Madras, 1815, 


Bahadur ‘Ali Husaini, — Gilchrist Oordoo Risalu. Calcutta, 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 
183], Another, Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 1845, ete, [An abstract 
of Gilchrist’s Grammar. ] 
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Muhammad Salih, (Mirza), and Price, Capt. W.,—A Grammar of the three principal 
Languages, Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic, on a plan entirely new, and 
perfectly easy ; to which is added a Set of Persian Dialogues, composed by 
Mirza Mohammad Sanlih, accompanied with an English Translation by 
W.P. London, 1823. (Reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal 
des Savans for January, 1824.) 


Price, Capt, William, — A new Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, with Selections from 
the best Authors, to which are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in 
the proper Character, London, 1827-28. 

and Tarini-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindostanee Selections, to which 
are prefixed the Rudiments of Hindostanee and Braj B,hak,ha Grammar. 
See under Selections, Calcutta, 1827, 1830, 


A ” ” 


See also Muhammad Salih. 


” ” ” 


Muhammad Ibrahim Maqbah, — Tuhfa-e Elphinstone (Present to Elphinstone, the Governor 
of Bombay). A Hinddstini Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

Lessons in Hindustani Grammar, Letter-writing, Arithmetic, etc., (Ta‘lim 
Nama), by Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba, Bombay, 1847; Madras, 1850; 
Ninth Edition, Bombay, 1861. 


Led zi) 


Rowe, Mrs., of Digah, and Adams, W. T., — Miila Sutra, a Hindee Spelling Book, Part I1., in 
Hindoostanze. Stewart's Historical Anecdotes, translated into Hinduwee, 
by W. T. Adams; Dr, Bell’s Instructions for Modelling and Construct- 
ing Schools, translated into Hindoostanee, by W. T. Adams. Calcutta, 
1824, Third Edition of the Spelling-Book, Caleutta, 1833. 


Yates, William, — Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language inthree Parts, viz, Grammar, with 
Vocabulary and Reading Lessons, Calcutta, 1827, 2nd Edition, 1845, 


8rd Edition, 1845. 
A Dictionary, Hindoostany and English. London and Calcutta, 1847, 


” 9 


Breton, P., — A Vocabulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body, and of medical 
and technical Terms, tn English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit. Calentta, 


1827. 
Adam, Rev. M. T,, — Hindi Bhashaka Wyakarana, A Hindee Grammar, for the Instruction of 
the Young, in the form of easy Questions and Answers, Calcutta, 1827, 
Hindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language. Calcutta, 1829. 


a” ” 


Dictionary, Englishand Hindui, Calcutta, 1838. 


” ” 


See Rowe, Mrs. 


37 


Andrew, W., — 4 Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hindoostant Grammar, London, 
1830. 

Arnot, Sandford, — A new self-instructing Grammar of the Hindus tani Tongue, the most useful 

and general Language of British India, in the Oriental and Roman 

Character. (With Appendix of Reading Exercises and Vocabulary.) 

London, 1831. 2nd Edition, id., 1844, 


Arnot, Sandford ; and Forbes, Duncan,— Grammar of the Hiniiistdnee Tongue in the 
Oriental and Roman Characters, and a Selection of casy Evtracts for 
Reading in the Persi-Arabic and Devanagari Characters, by S. Arnot, 
with @ Vocabulary and Notes by Duncan Forbes, London, 1844, 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — Mémorre sur la Syst’me Meétrique arabe, appliqué a la 
Langue hindoustanie. Reprinted from the Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1832. 





Rudiments dela Langue hindoustanie, a I Usage des Eleves de U Ecole Royale 
ct Spfetale des Langues Orientales Vivantes. Paris, 1829. Appendix ; 
contenant, outrée quelques Additions a la Grammaire, des Lettres hindoustanis 
ariginales, accompagnées @une Traduction et de Facsimile, Paris, 1838. 
2nd Edition (without the Appendix), Paris, 1863; another, 1878. 
Reviewed, by Reinaud, Journal Astatique, I1., vi. (1830), pp. 247 and. ff. ; 
and IL, xv., pp. 8398 and ff. : also, by Anon., in Zeitschrist der deutschen 
morgeulindischen Gesellschaft, I. (1847), pp. 360 and ff.: also by 
VAbbé Bertrand in Journal Astutique, IV,, ix. (1847), pp. 548 and ff. 


Manuel de UAuditeur du Cours d’ Hindoustani, ou Themes gradués pour 


° ’ 
erercer @ la Conversation et au Style epistolatre, accompagnés aun 
Pocabulaire frangats-hindoustant. Paris, 1836, 

d : Corrigé des Thimes du Manuel du Cours d' Hindoustani, Paris, 1837. 

w ‘ Analyse des Grammaires hindoustani originales intitulées 99)! Gye Sarf-i 


Urdii et yoy! wh; 0155 Qawdide-i Zabdn-i Urdi. Journal Asiatique, 
Ill, v. (1838), pp. 66 and ff. 

Rudiments de la Langue Hindoui, Paris, 1847. Reviewed by Bertrand, 
Journal Asiatique, LV., ix, (1847), pp. 548 and ff, 

Prosodie des Langues de VOrient Musalman, spécialement de V Arabe, du 
Persan, du Ture, etde UHindoustani. Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journal 
Asvatigue), 

oe ss See Deloncle, Francois. 

Thompson, J. T., — An English and Hindostanee Spelling Guide. Serampore, 1882. 

44 3 English and Oordoo School Dictionary. 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 


A Dictionary in Oordoo and English, compiled from the best authorities, and 


7 ie 
arranged according to the urder of the English Alphubet, Serampore, 1838, 
» ie Fuglish and Urdu School Dictionary in Roman Characters, with the 
accentuation of the Urdu Words. Calcutta, 1841. 
4 4 A Dictionary in Windiand Fnglish, Calcutta, 1846. 2nd Edition. Calcutta, 


1870. 3rd Edition, by W. Nassau Lees, Calcutta, 1884, (Reviewed, 
Calcutta Review, Vol. LX. (1848), pp. 372 and ff.) 


Kishan Rao, — Polyglott Interlinear, being the first Instructor in English, Tindut, ete. 
Caleutta, 1834. 


D’Rozario, P. 8,, — A Dictionary of the Principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency, 
viz., English, Bangdli, and Hindustani. Calcutta, 1887, 


Ballantyne, James R., — Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Grammatical Exercises. 
London, 1838. 


»  Llements of Hindt and Bruj Bhakha Grammar. London, 1839. 2nd 
Edition, London, 1868, 


» A Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Notices of the Braj and 
Deakhani Dialects. London, 1842. 


Pe » Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation, London, 1839; 15, 1845, 
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Ballantyne, James R., — Hindustani Letters in the Nuskh-Taleek and Shikustu-Amez Character, 

with Translations. London, 1840. 





The Practical Oriental Interpreter, or Hints on the art of translating sroi 
English into Hindustant and Persian. London, 1843. 


” ” 


Anon., — English and Hindustani E.ce, cises of the trregular Verbs, Madras, 1842, 

Introduction to the Hindoustanee Grammar, adapted to the Use of Students in the 
Presidency af Madras, Madras, 1842. 2nd Edition, Madras, 1851, 
(Hindoostanee Grammar for the Use, &c.) 


” 


Leech, Major B.,C.B., — Notes on, anda short Vocabulary of the Hinduree Dialect of Bundelkhant, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XII. (1843), pp. 1088 
and ff, (Contains a short Grammar and a full Vocabulary.) 


Dossabhee Sorabjee, — Fdiomitical Sentences in the Engliwh, Hindoostanee, Goozratee und 
Persian Language. Bombay, 1843, 


Ahmad ‘Ali (of Delhi), — Furz-ha chashma, (An Elementary Grammar of Urdi). Delhi, 1845. 


Forbes, Duncan, — Zhe Hindistdint Manual: a Pocket-Companion for those who visit Ind‘a tu 
any Capacity ; intended to fucilitate the essential Attainments of Conversing 
with Fluency and Composing with decuracy tn the most userul of all the 
Languages spoken in our Eastern Empire. In two Parts. Part I.— 
A compendious Grammar of the Language. Part IT—A Yovabulary 
of useful Words, English awl Hindustani, London, 1845, 2nd Edition, 
considerably improved, Lonton, 1848, New Edition, London, 1859. 


Pe i and Platts, J, T..—- New Edition, carefully revised by J. T, Platts. 
London, 1874. 9th Edition, /., 1889. 12th Edition, London (no date). 


A Grammar of the Hin listdint Language tn the Oriental and Roman 
Character, with numerous copper-plate Illustrations of the Persian aud 
Devanigar! Systems of alphabetie Writing: to which is added a copious 
Sélection of easy Evtracts for reading, in the Perst-drabie and Devandgaré 
Characters, sorming a complete Introduction to the [ Totd-Nahiiné and] 
Biyh-o-Bahir ; together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various 
ecplunatory Notes. London, 1846. New Editions, London, 1855, 1858, 
and 1862, (Reviewed by !' Abbé Bertrand in Journal Asiatique, 1V., viii. 
(1846), pp. 877 and ff.) See also Arnot, Sandford, 

A Dictionary, Hindustant and English, to whitch is added a reversed Part, 
English and Hindustani. London, 1848, An Edition in Roman 
Characters. London, 1859. A smaller Hindustani and English Dictionary 


[Roman Characters}. London, 1862. 


” ” 


oR) ” 


Dobbie, Captain Robert Sheddon, — A Pocket Dictionary of English and Hindoostuni, 
London, 1846-47. 


Fastwick, E.B., — A concise Grammar of the Hindustani Language, to which are added Selections 
sor Reading. Uondon, 1847, 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, #5., 1858. 

Handbook of the Bombay Presidency, with an Account of the Bombay City, 
Qnd Edition . . . revised and . . rewritten [by E. B. E.]. 
London, 1881. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues ; Gujarati, 
Hindistani, Marathi.) 

Brice, N., — Dictionary, Hindustani and English. Romanized, Calcutta, 1847, 3rd Edition 

(revised by E. J, Lazarus). Benares, 1880, 


”» ” 
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Insha Allah Khan, Mir; and Muhammad Hasan (Qatil), — Darya-e Latifut,or the Grammar 
and Idiom of the Urdu Language. By Mir Insha Allah Khan and 
Mohammed Hasan Katil. Murshidabad, 1848. 


Imam Bakhsh, Maulavi, — Grammar of the Urdu Language, by Mvulvi Imam Buksh, of the 
Delhi College. Delhi, 1849. 
Wajid ‘Ali Khan, — Guldasta-e Anjuman. [A  Hinddstani Manual, containing a Reader, 
a Colleetion of Proverbs, Tables of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar, 
aud Simple Arithmetic.} Agra, 1849. 
Anon., — Anylo Hindustance Han lbook. Calentta ant London, 1850. 
‘3 Hindustant Spelling Book in the Roman Character, 4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 
Grant, Henry N., — <4” Anglo-Hindoostanee Vocabulary, adapted for European Sojourners in 
India, Caleutta, 1850. 
Anon., — A Dictionary, Puglish, Hindoostanee and Persian, Madras, 1851. 
Benson, Lieut., — A sew Words on the Arabie Derivatives in Hindustani, London, 1852. 
Brown. C. P., — Lhe Zilluh Dictionary in the Roman Character: erplaining the various Words 
wed tn Business in India, Madras, 1852. 
as English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms. Calcutta, 1855. 
Prochnow, J. Dettlow, — Anfangsgrunde eincr Grammatik der 
Berlin, 1852. 
Carnegy, Patrick, — Aachahri Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Rural, Offictal and General 
in daily Use in the Courts of Law and in [uetiaton of the Tenures, 


Custone, Art» and Manufactures of Hindustin. Allahabad, 1853, 2nd 
Edition, 7b. 1877. 


Faulkner, Alexander, — The Orientalist’s Grammatical Vade Mecum : being an easy Introductu 
gq y Lrutroductun 


to the Rules and Principles of the Hindustani, Persian, and Crujarati 
Lauguayes, Bombay, 185-4. 


hindustanischen Sprache. 


Anon., — Hindustunt School Dicttoaay (Romanized), English and Urdu, Calcutta, 1854, 
a English «ud Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1354, 
Davi-prasad, — Debipresil’s polyglott Grammar and Evercises in Persian, English, Arabic, 
Hinde, Oordvo and Bengali, With an Analysts of Arabic and synonymous 


Words; and of logical Argument. Tor the Use of Students. 
1854, 


Falion, 8. W., — An English-Hindustanit Law and Commerctal Dictionary of Words and Phi ases 


Culcutta, 


used in ctvil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Ajlars ; designed especially 
tv assist Translators of Law Papers. Calcutta, 1858, ; 
5 A romanizel English-Hiudustant Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and 
Phrases used in civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs, Ww 8. W. F. 
- dite “EVIE! , t ery : 
Edited and revised by Lala Faqir Chand, Benares, 1888, 
» A Hindustant-Eughsh fay anl Commercial Dictionary, comprising many Lew 
Phrases and Notes in addition to the Luw Phrases giten in the general 
Dictionary. Danidras, 1879, 


2 A New Hindustani-English Dictionary, With Illustrations from Hindustant 
Interature und Folk-Lore, Banaras, 1879. 

A New English-Hindustani Dictionary, With Tilustrutions from English 

Literature and Collaguial English translated into Hindustani, by 8. W. F. 


Assisted by Lala Faqir Chand, Vaisb, of Delhi, Banaras and London, 1883. 
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Ghulam, Husain, — A Collection of Idiomatic Sentences in English and Hindoostanee, by Ghoolam 
Hoosain, Madras, 1858. 


Karimu ’d-din Maulvi, — Quwaidy 'I-mubtadi, [A Hindéstani Grammar in Hindéstini.]. 3rd 
Edition, Agra, 1858. Another Edition, Lahore, 1862. 


Williams, (Sir) Monier, — Rudiments of Hindustani Grammar. Cheltenham, 1858. 
An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindustani, London, 1858. 


ay ” 

ie 9 Hindistint Primer ; containing a First Grammur suited to Beginners and ua 
Vocabulary of common Words on various Subjects. Together with useful 
Phrases and short Stories. London, 1860. 

5 Y A practical Hindustani Grammer; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 


Mather. London, 1862. Another Edition, 1876. 

Ghulam Muhammad, — Collogutul Dialogues in Hindustani, Gondon, 1859. 

Raverty, H. G., — Thesaurus of English und Hendlistant Technical Terms used in Building and 
other useful Arts: and seientific Manual of Words and Phrases in 
the higher Branches of Knowledg2; containing upwards of five thousand 
Words not generully to be found in the English und Urdu Dictionaries, 
Hertford (printed), 1859, 

Anon., — Urdu-English Vocabulary, Benares, 1860. 

Haidar Jang Bahadur, — Key tu Hinlusteni, or an easy Methol of acquiring Hindustani in. the 
originul Charncter. By Hyder Jung Bahadoor, London, 1861. 

Isvari Das, — Zhe Soldier's Lin loostanee Companion, or, A Guide to the most widely spoken 
Lunguaje of the Country, by Baba Ishuree Dass, Benares, 1861. 

Mather, Cotton, — Glossary, Hindistani an! Eaglish, to the New Testament and Psalns 
London, 1861, 

. “3 See also Williams, (Sir) Monier, 

Hazelgrove, G. P., — f Voeabulury, Enjlish ant Hiadustunee . . . contadning ©. , 
Nomenclature of Ordinance Stores. . . «& Collection of Military 
Terms . « » Bumbay, 1860. 

Mathura Prasad Misra, ~— Trilingual Dictionury, being a comprehensive Leslconin English, Urdu 
and Tinh, erhibiting the syllable Pronunciation and Etymology, With 
Explunations in English, Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. 
Benares, 1865, 

Holroyd, W., R. M., — Tas-hil Al-Kalam, or Hindustani made easy. Pt. 1, Lahore, 1806 : 
Pt. L, Delhi, 1867, Part L, Lahore, 1870. Complete, London, 1873. 
Another Edition, 14,,1889 (Reviewed. The Oriental, 1878, pp. 731 and ff.) 

Blumhardt, C. H., — Ouiliacs of Amharle, containing an English, Oordoo and Amharir 
Vocabulary, Phrases in English and Amharic, and a rudimentary Gramma. 
for the use of the Force proceeding to Abyssinia, Serampore, 1867. 

Borradaile, Capt. G. E., — A Vucubulury, English and Hindustani, for the Use of Military 
Students, Madras Presidency, Madras, 1868. 

Anon., — The Romanized Hindustanee Manual. Madras, 1869. 

Durgé Praséd, — Guide to Legal Translations ; or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the 

Translation of Legal Papers from Urdé into English, Benares, 1869 ; 
2nd Edition, 74., 1874 
The English-Urdu Translator’s Companion, Part I. Benares, 1884, 


» ” 
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Etherington, Rev. W., — The Student's Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares and London, 
1870 ; Another Edition, Benares and London, 1873, (Reviewed. Indian 
Evangelical Review, Vol. I (1874), p. 524). 

” ” Bhashé-Bhaskar, a Grammar of the Hindi Language. Benares, 1873. 

(Reviewed, id., p. 385 and ff.) 

Muhammad ‘Ali, — The Hindustani Teacher, 31d Edition, Bangalore, 1870; 4th Edition. 
ib,, 1876, 

Kellogg, S. H., — Vocabularies of certain Himalayan Dinlects, by Rev. W. J. P. Morrizon, 
Missionary of the Presb, Board in India; Presented, and accompanied 
with Comparative Tables of Hindi Declensional Systems, by Rev. 8. H. 
Kellogg, of the same Mission, Proceedings of the American Oriental 


Society, October, 1871, pp, xxxvi. and ff. In Vol. X. of the Journal of 
the A. O. 8, 


m - A Grammar of the Hindé Language, in which are treated the High Hinil/, 
Braj, and the Eustern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, also the 
colloquial Dialects of Rijputdné, Kuméon, Avadh, Riwd, Bhojpur. 
Magatha, Maithila (sie), ete., with copious philological Notes. First 
Edition, Allahabad and Caleutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893. 
(The title as given above is that of the 2nd Edition, That of the Ist 
Edition is shorter.) 

Anon., — Elements of Hindoostanee Grammar, Prepared for the Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, Roorkee, Roorkee, 1872, 

Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani, Lahore, 1872, 
1873, 1878. 

Dowson, John, — 4 Grammar of the Urdi or Hindustani Language. London, 1872; 7b., 1887, 
(Reviewed by J. Bleames} in Zndian Antiquary, Vol, IL. p. 56.) 

- 5 A Hinddstinté Exercise-Book ; containing a Series of Passages and Extracts 

adupted for Translation into Hindistini, London, 1872. 

Anon., — A Hindi-English Dictionary for the use of Schools. Benares, 1873. 

Furrell, J. W., — Hindustani Synonyms; « Collection of proximately synonymous Words in duily 
Use in the Hindustani Language: with Explanations of the Differences 
of Meaning obtaining between them. Calcutta, 1873. 

Sadasukh Lal, — An Anglo-Urdu Dictionary. Allahabad, 1873, 

Atkinson, EB. T., — Stutistical, deseriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces 


of India, Edited by E, T. A, Allahabad, 1874, 
Vol. 1., pp, 104, 105. 


‘ e See Benson, T. 


Bundéli Vocabulary. 


Homem, Peulo Maria, — Novo Vocabulario em Portuguez, Conecanmm, Lngleze Hindustani. 


Co-ordenado para o uso dos seus patricios que percorrem a India Ingleza. 
Assagio, Bombaim (printed), 1874. 


Pezzoni, Monsignore, — Grammatica italiana e indostana. Sirdhana, 1874, 


Platts, John T., — A Granmar of the Hindustani or Urdi Language. London, 1874 


% Hindustani or Urde. (Article in Vol. XI., Encyclopedia Brittanica, 9th 
Edition, pp. 840 and ff.) Edinburgh, 1880. 
3 A Dictionary of Urdi, Classical Hindi, and English. London, 1884, 


sp See Forbes, Duncan. 
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Sell, Rev. E., — Khulasatu ’l-qgawanin. An Elementary Grammar. Madras, 1874; 2b., 1878: 
ib., 1879. . 


Jami‘u’l-qawanin. Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, 12., 1887. 


Aurillac, H., — Petit Manuel Francais-Hindoustani. Calcutta, 1875. 


Bate, J. D., — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Benares, 1875, (Reviewed by J. Beames— 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV. (1875), p. 223.) 


Plunkett, Capt. G. T., — The Conversation Manual ta English, Hindustani, Persian, and 
Pushto. London, 1875, 2nd Edition (by Lieut-Colonel G. T. P.) 
Revised, London, 1893, F 


Stapley, L. A., — Exercises, English and Urdu, Part Il. Calcutta, 1875, 
‘abdu ’l-wadad, Maulavi, — New Romanized Dictionary, English and Urdu, by Maulawi 
Abdovl Wadood, Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, 7b., 1879. 


Deloncle, Francgois, — Dictionnaire hindoustani-frangais et frangais-hindoustani, suivid’un Voca- 
bulatre mythologique, historique et géographique de V Inde, publié sous la 
Direction de M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1875, [Introduction by Garcin 
de Tassy. Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have appeared.] 

Anon., — Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Revenue, $c. Madras, 1877. 

Blochmann, H., — Enylish un? Urdu School Dictionary, Romanized, 8th Edition, Caleutta, 1877. 

Anon., — Memorandum ona Point of Dakhni Grainmar, Vondon, 1878. 


Dias, D. F. X., — A Vocabulary ta fioe Languages: English, Portuguese, Goa, Marathi and 
Hindustani. Printed in the Roman Character. Satara, 1878, 

Anon., — Focubulary of Technical Terms used in Elementary Vernacular School Books, Wahore. 
1879. 

Vaz, A., ~ The Marine Officer's Hindustani Interpreter, Bombay, 1879. 

Lyall, C. J., — Sketch of the Hindustant Language. Edinburgh, 1880. 

Craven, Rev. T., — The Royal School Dictionary, in English and Roman-Urdu, Lucknow, 1881. 

4 re The Gem Dictionary, in Enylish and Hindustani. Lucknow, 1881. 

The Popular Dictionary in English-Hindustani and Hindustani-Fag lish. 
London and Lucknow, 1888. Revised and enlarged Edition [by B. 
H. Badley]. Lucknow, 1889. 

The Royal Dictionary, Enuslish-Hindustani, London, Bell and Sons, 1895. 


” 


Grierson, G. A., — 4 Hundbvok to the Kayath? (2nd Edition Kaitht} Character, First Edition, 
Caleutta, 1881; Qud Edition, Calentta, 1899. 

Hutchipson, R. F., — Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms, §-c. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 
1881. 


Beames, J., — Handbook af the Bengal Presidency. With an Account of Calcutta City 
[by E, B. Eastwick]. Londor:, 1982. (Sec, L contains Voeabularics and 


Dialogues, Benoali, Hinli, by J. 8.) 
43 is See Dowson. J.; Bate, J. D. 
Browne, J., — Hindi Primer in Roman Characters. London, 1882, 
Palmer, B., ~ A Simplified Grammar of Hinlustant, Persian, and Arabic. London, 1882. 
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Pincott, Frederic, — The Hindi Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both 
Literary and Provincial; complete Syntax; Exercises in rarious Styles 
of Hindi Composition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; and a useful Voca- 
bulary. London, 1882, Third Edition, London, 1890, 


Keegan, W., — Grammatica Lingue Indostane. Sardhana, 1883. 
és A Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English. Sardhana, 1882. 


Foulques, Al. Ed., Prof., — Hindéstani zaban ké Qawaid, Grammatica indostanalad Uso deglt 
italiani. Napoli, 1883. 


Vinson, J., — Eléments de la Grammaire hindoustanie. Paris, 1883. 
- Manuel de la Langue hindoustani. Paris, 1899. 


Benson, T., — Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the North-Western Provinces of 
India . . Edited by E, T. Atkinson, Vol. VIL, Allahabad, 1894, 
On pp. 501-503 4 Vocabulary by T. B. of the Patois of Agra. 


Anon., ~ English-Hindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools. Revised Edition, Calcutta, 1885, 
” Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues. Delhi, 1885. 
‘. Handbook to Hindoostanes Conversation, §c. Calcutta, 1886, 
i Handbook to Hindustani Conversation. Serampore, 1886. 
is Hindustani Manual for Beginners. Bombay, 1886. 
Baness, J. F., — Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1896. 
Dina Nétha Deva, — Hindustdni Grammar. Caleuita, 1886. 
Reynolds, M. C., — Household Hindustani. A Manual for New-comers. Caleutta, 1886,” 


Courtois, Lieut.-Col., — 4 Manual of the Hindustani Language as spoken in Southern India. 
. . . . Madras, 1887, 


Guni Lal, — The Imperial dAnglo-Nagri Dictianary., By Goonee Lal. Dinapore, 1887, 


Hashamat ‘Ali, M.,— 4A Manual of English Idiomatic Phrases with Urdi Equivalents. 
Bombay, 1886, 


Madhusudan, Pandit, — Madhusudni-nighantu. LA Hindi Dictionary.] Lahore, 1887. 
Kaisar Bakht, Mirza, Shahzada, — Kaisar Kash. [A Hindi Dictionary.] Allahabad, 1887. 
Eardley-Wilmot, Lieut. H., — Hindustani Lliomatic Sentences, Madras, 1887, 
Rogers, E. H., — How to speak Hindustani. London, 1887, 
Saiyid Ahmad, — Hindostani-Urdi Luyhat. Delhi, 1887. 
Anon., — How to speak English. English and Urda. Lucknow, 1388, 
“ Useful Sentences. Enylish and Urdu. Lucknow, 1888, 
Kempson, M., — The Syntax and Idioms of Hindustani, or Progressive Exercises in Tran slation, 


with Notes and . . . Vocabularie:, A Manual. Lond 
Another Edition, 1894. ondon, 1890. 


St. Quentin, Bend de, — Abréyé de Grammaire hindoustanie. Rouen, 1890, (Roman character.) 
Smith, Percy, — Urdu Grammar. Calcutta, 1890, 
Tweedie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to be spoken. Calcutta, 1890 ; 
Amir Ahmad, — Amir’s Dictionary. Rampur, 1891, 


Baiju Das, Babu, — Bibsk Kosh. (A Hindi Dictionary in Hindi 


2nd Edition, 74,, 1893, 


-) Bankipore, 1892, 
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Blumhardt, J. F., —~ Military Vocabularies, I, — English-Hindustani. London, 1892. 


Dias, S. S. de Jesus, — Tres Mil Vocabulos em Portugucs, Concani, Ingles e Industani. 
Bombaim, 1892. 


Gokhale, V., — Hindustané without a Mastzr. Bombay, 1892. 

Phillips, Colonel A. N., — Hindustani Idioms, with Vocabulary. London, 1892. 
Bosant, Capt. T. H. G., — The Persian and Urdu Letter-writer. Calcutta, 1893. 
Jawahir Singh, — The Urdu Teacher. Umballa, 1893, 


Seidel, A., — Theoretisch-praktische Grammatik der Hindustani-Sprache, Mit Uhungsticken tn 
arabischer Schrift, und ein deutsch-hindustant Worterbuch. Wien, Pest, 
Leipzig, 1893. 


Muhammad Jalilu ’r-Rahman Khan (Maulavi), — Urdéi Qanitnt Dictionary. Umballa, 1994. 
Schultze, M., — Grammatik der hindustanischen Sprache. Liepzig, 1894. 
Green, Lieut.-Col. A. O., — A Practical Hindustani Grammar. Oxford, 1895. 
McCarthy, L., — Grammatre Hindustant-Frangaise. Verviers, 1895, 
Ranking, G., — A Guide to Hindustani. Calcutta, 1895, 
i Urdu-English Primer, for the Use of the Colonial Artillery, 1899. 

Small, G., — 4 Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. Calcutta, 1895. 

i See also Roebuck, Lieut. Th. 


Small, G.; Francis, C. B.; and Nash (Mrs. Fraser), — Anglo-Urdu Handbovuk; or, Hindus- 
tant Guide for the Use of Medical Practitioners in Northern Inia. 
Calcutta, 1895. (Reviewed, Asiatic Quarterly Review, New Series, IX., 
pp. 497 and #f.). 


Anon., — The Students’ Hindi-English Dictionary. Benares, 1896, 
Greaves, Edwin, — 4 Grammar of Modern Hinds. Benares, 1896. 
Sangagi Rao, S., — A practical Method of Learning the Hindustani Language. Madras, 1897. 


A Handy Urdu-Enylish Dictionary, based on Shakespear and the best Modern 
Authorities, Madras, 1899, 


” ” 


Haig, T. Wolseley, — Hints on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898, 


Narain, R., — The Best Instructor of Hindustant, without the aid of a Munshi, English and 
Roman. Muttra, 1898. 


Tagliabue, Camillo, — Grammatica della Lingua indostana o Urdu. Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1892, 
2nd Edition. Manuale e Glossario della Lingua, $c. . . . , 
Roma, 1898. 


Thoburn, W. L., — The English-Urdu Dictionary. Lucknow, 1898, 


Chiranji Lal, Lala, — Hindustént Makhzan-ul-Muhdwardt. Treasury of Urdé Idioms, Delhi, 
1900. 


Dann, George J., — An Introduction to Hindi Prose Composition, Benares, 1900, 
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Thimm, C. A., — Hindustani Self-Taught, With correct Pronunciation, For Travellera, 
Students, Officials, Soldiers, Traders, ete. London, 1902. 


Arya, — Hindi Grammar, in Hindi and English, in which is treated the Braj Dialect with [lluets ae 
tions from the Rajniti, Benares, n. d. 


‘Abdu ’1-lah, Mir, commonly called Miskin, — See Gilchrist, John Borthwick, 
Amaduzzi (Amadutius), Jo. Christophero, — See Beligatti, Cassiano. 
Badley, B. H., — See Craven, Rev, T. 

Bertrand, l’Abbé, — See Forbes, Duncan: Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore, 
Callenberg, J. H., — See Schultze, Benj. 

Faqir Chand, Lala (Vaish), of Delhi, — See Fallon, 8, W. 

Francis, C. B., — See Small, G. 

Hunter, William, M.D., — See Taylor, Captain Joseph. 

Lazarus, E. J., — See Brice, N, 

Lees, W. Nassau, — See Thompson, J. T. 

Monier-Williams, — See Williams, (Sir) Monier. 

Muhammad Fitrat, Mirza, — See Hadley, George. 

Muhammad Hasan (Qatil), — See Insha Allah Khan. 

Nash, Mrs, Fraser, — See Small. G. 

Reinaud, — See Garvin de Ta-sy, Joseph Heodore. 

Scott, W., — See Gilchrist, J. Borthwick, 

De Sacy, Silvestre, — See Muhammad Salih (Mirzi), and Price, Captain Williagi. 
Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Sce Taylor, Cavtain Joseph ; Roebuck, Lieut. 7. 


Tarini-charan Mitra, — Sve Price, Captain W. 


(To be continued.) 





REPORTS MADE DURING THE PROGRESS OF EXCAVATIONS AT PATNA, 
BY BABU P. C, MUKHARJI. 
(Corcluded from Vol, XXXL, p. £98.) 


REPORT No. III. — FEBRUARY, 1897. 


{n February 1897 the important results obtained were the discoveries of, (1) a Buddhist tample, 
eval im plan, at Nanratanptr; (2) ghats, — three retaining walls and thghts of ~teps leading to the 
old bed of the Sohan, just north of the tank of Waris *All Khan; (3) -everal large pieces of the Asoka 
Pillar, and some walis on the north and west of the tomb, and south of the Kallu Talao; and 


(4) seme rooms, probably of a vhdra, about 12 feet below the high mound, which 1s just west of the 
Chaman Taldo. 


. 
+ 
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Finding that the high field near Nauratanpar was cleared of its crops, I recommenced 
excavations. It was here that one of the 


most important discoveries at Pataliputra FIG./ ” 

was brought to light. It appeared to be j 

8 Buddhist temple, oval in plan, with 3 
+—~ 
i 


subsidiary buildings at the two sides. The 
thickness of the main wall is about 5 feet, 
while the length and breadth of the chamber 
are 50 and 19 feet respectively, The 
northern apse appears to have been the 
shrine, for a partition wall is traceable still. 
The side-walls were opened. The import- 
ance of this structure will be known to 
students of Fergusson’s History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture, in which the ~ 
author, in discussing the forms of the Karlé 7 
and similar caves, could not, as 8 matter of 
proof, trace their origin. But, remembering 
the fact that it was Agdka, who, making 
the Buddhist faith as the State religion, 
covered the whole of India with religious 
monuments, this Nauratanptir temple (Fig. 1) most probably supplied the idea for the four of the 
cave-temples cut in the living rock in the Deccan and Central India, A little south of the existing 
remains are two stone architraves, which must have belonged to this temple. 





I 
F/G. 2 The second important discovery made was a line of 
N ghats with retaining walls, just north of Waris ‘Ali 
MANWAR BAGH the Schan or one of its channels (Fig. 2), In digging 


into the pits of a brickfield, just south of the railway line, 
I discovered a line of ancient wall, about 10 feet below 
the present level of the ground. It runs almost parallel 

to the road (just south of it), and the railway line on tl 
Z ‘s ; ailway he 
AILWAY LINE north, I traced about 400 feet of it on the east and 
west. The ghdts do not appear to have heen continuous, 
but are at short distances, each bounded by walls. Both 
the walls and the st int i : 3 
SinAr REHEAT 1e walls and the steps are an interesting study; the walls 
io Pas have Jatter on the south face, not much on the river-side ; 


CO] ta dee cert! : : 
_O Be ae = 257 while the steps are made up of horizontal and vertical 


layers of bricks, which are usually very large, finely grained 

and well burnt, Near the steps is black soil, below and 
ee beyond which is the stratum of the sand of the Sdhan, 
rather large in grain and yellowish in colour, Here 
some very interesting questions present themselves for 
solution : — when was this series of ghdéts built? And 
when did the Séhan cease to flow here, since above the 
stratum of sand there is an accumulation of ordinary 


earth, about 12 feet in depth? And at what rate yer 
century was the level of the ground here raised ? 


BULAND OR KXhan’s Tank, and on the south bank of the old bed of 
| 


BED OF THE SOHAN 








? 
WAFPIS ALI KHANS 
TANAKA 





To a ge 
III. 


About 500 yards cast of the above site, and on the north of the railway line, is a high field 


called the Buland or Manwar Bagh (Fig. 2), where, in digging wells, the villagers found large 
blocks of sal-wood some years ago, — which may turn out to be the beams of the pallisades, 


mentioned by Megasthenes. I dug here in two places. The method of erecting of these sl-beams 
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was peculiar, One near Bahddurpar was exhumed last year by the villagers, and it was found to 


stand on two others, crossing each other at right angles, thus :— 


In ene of the two diggings I found a wall or a mass of brickwork, on which the beam I searched 
for was most probably standing. 


Iv. 
FIG. 3. 


In the garden just west of the 

Kallu Taldéo [ discovered some walks 

a near a well, of which the southern one 
~ WELL might be a cuntinuation of that of the 
vihara L brought to light on the south 

of the tank. But as the proprietor of 

KALLU TALAO GARDEN the garden would not allow me to dig 


further, I was unable to verify my 





supposition and to exhume the rooms 
already tracealle there (Fig. 3). 
Vv. 

On the south of the tank and just on the north and west of the tomb, I found some walls and 
several large pieces of the Ab6ka pillar, though the 
site of the Jatter’s foundation, which I searched for, 
was not traced. Finding one of the walls going 
nnderneath the south side of the tomb, I drove a tunnel 
along its castern side and went jast underneath the 
centre, and then found that the wall had been removed 
When the tomb was built about 500 years ago: 
Nothing else was discovered, On the north of the 
tomb some walls were also traced. But the important 
finds here were innumerable fragments of the Aséka 
pillar, to discover which I had been excavating on 
this side. Several of the pieces were large, — one about 6 feet in length, and about 2 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, These relies are invariably found about 
10 fect below the present level of the field. This 
10 fect stratum of soilis thickly compose] of rubble- 
bricks and carth, below which is a layer of black soil, 
about 2 feet in depth, and in this the Agéka relics are 
invariably found. Where the larger pieces are found, 
the black soil is deeper by 3 and 4 feet, and in a few 
places more. This black soil is composed chiefly of 
charcoal, ashes, and ime, And noting the fact that 
the larger fragments show a flaking-off in the smooth 
and highly polished surface, I hegan to think that the 
As6ka pillar was destroyed by fire. It seemed 
to me that the story of the destruction of the pillar in 
the light of the finds is explainable thus :— Fuel. dry 
leaves, and other combustibles were probably massed 
around the great column to a considerable height. and 
set on fire; — certainly, a most cheap and expeditious 
way of destruction, perhaps resorted to probably by 
Raja Sasinka Déva of Karna Suvarna in the sixth 
century A.D, This proces» would cause the destruc- 
tion of the pillar by first flaking off the surfaces and 
then the body, and the smaller bits of fragments 


might have been burnt down to lime. Later on the 
burnt remains would be spread over a great area by wind and age; and when King Purna Varma, 


the last of ASOka’s race. restored the Buddhist Teligion and monuments, his men must have levelled 
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the ground afresh to build the vihdra, the foundation walls of which I exhumed. When Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Pataliputra, the restored monuments were again in decay. And during the period 
of Muhammadan supremacy, the work of vandalism was completed ; so that above the black soil 
a thick stratum of rubble-bricks, about 10 feet in depth, was formed. 


It is rather surprising that though several hundreds of fragments of the Asdka pillar have been 
found, no inscribed piece has yet been discovered. And since the Chinese travellers mention only 
one edict pillar at Nill, the birthplace of Asdka, about 3 li, more than half a mile, south of the old 
city (the two others being simply noted, and not described as inscribed), a doubt arises in my mind 
whether the pillar, of which I exhumed fragments, ever had any inscription. Where was this Nili ? 
If Patna be the old city, on which Shér Shab constructed his town, then the site of vili must be 
somewhere near Ranipar, south of the railway station. 

VI. 

The high mound just 
west of the Chaman Talao 
claimed my attention; for 
Dr. Waddell had directed 
me to go down as far as 
I could, this site Leing the 
likely one to yield important 


: F/G. 6. 





‘IPP 








1 ji, 


results as to the monuments 
of Nanda and Chandraguy ta. 

So I dug deep both on the 

ES north and on the south, 
. about 10 feet down, and, 
c going down about 38. feet 


further, sprung two tunnels, 
so as to meet each other at 
the midmost point (Fig. 6). 
Tn exeavating I fornd, in the 
middle pit on the south side, 


3 some walls, drains, and holes 
SN (Fig. 6). Theholes appear 
eS eee tu have been made by some 
NN vandals of old, who, spring- 
8 g ing wells and tracing the then 
wo existing walls, took out all 


the bricks they could lay 
hands on, Just as they are now 
doing at bihar, Bakra,— 
Bésad (ancient Vaisali) ant 
other places. 


The walls do not exactly run parallel to one another, There is a drain, 6 inches wide, just on 
the north side of the southern wall. The third a 
wall appeared to be cireular, on the north of _ Ee ee Be FIG. 7. 
which there was a niche, The circular wall 
had also a drain on its outer face. Beyond the 
niche I drove a tunnel towards the north, to 
meet the other coming from the north. At 
first a terrace was found, about 10 feet below 
the lerel of the mound; I then went 3 feet 
further down, but beyond the usual rubble and 
some unimportant terra-cotta work, nothing 
was discovered. In the northern pit I went 
down about 12 feet, and then commenced the 


*---¥ 


ad 
<-- 0-6 





DETAIL SKETCH 
tunnelling. Here also a terrace and a wall ' 6 SHOWING WALLS. 


were traced (Fig. 6, and for details, Fig. 7). : 
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vii. 


About 500 yards north-east of the Kallu Talao, and just north of the railway line, I discovered 
some remains of ancient structures, of which one seemed to be an arch, the second a wall belonging 
to a house, and the third, a very long wall, about 200 yards long, east to west, embanking an ancient 
ditch, This sketch (Fig. 8), done from memory, will show them better — 


F/6.8 






a 
= 
3 —— ot \ 
cS RETAINING WALL weet \ ecw \ 
RAILWAY IME Se eerer tne ener cineemheetetictaphettebtatetrtetetat tert E- 
A ae 
OO ANCIENT WALLS 
ROAD RECENTLY REMOVED 


The ancient ditch turns towards the north, leading to an ancient and very large tank, on the 
north of which is a small temple, sacred to Sitala Dévi, in which are a few relics of ancient sculpture. 
And just on the west of this tank is another modern temple, probably on the site of an ancient one, 
where are enshrined a Unga with the face of Parbati attached to it, and two carved bars, belonging to 
a Buddhist railing, of which several posts were recovered for the purpose of the local Museum. 
The linga is said to have been found in the ditch, just north of the newly-discovered wall, 


Vill. 


On the west of the village of Kumrahar and in the fields I detected walls several feet below the 
present level of the ground, which should be opened and traced in order to discover the nature of the 
huillings they indicate. 


IX. 


IT found that the temple at Nauratanpar, and the ghats south of the Waris ‘Ali Khan’s Tank, 
are much more interesting than at first I thought. The temple showed better as I went down, 
indicating several stages of construction, and the main oval chamber was found to he subdivided by 


r 
partitiou-walls, north to south, and east to west, thus: AR , 4 peculiarity I have not seen 
elsewhere in India, thy 

The ghats and the retaining walls I followed up to more than 400 feet east and west. The 
ghdts are ~all but pretty and are at short distances, being backed by the retaining wall, which is 
double in the intervening space between the gadis. The second wall towards the Séhan hag a mass of 


brickwork, sloping towards the water ot the river, which might have been intended ior the cattle to 
drink aud Lathe. A sketch plan (Fig, 9) will explain my meaning : — 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIta CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 


(Continued from p. 44.) 


1795.—No., XI. 
Fort William 30th March 1795. 
Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government, 


Sir, —I beg you will be pleased to inform the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that the 
Brig Dispatch arrived from Port Cornwallis yesterday which place she left on the 7th Instant. 

I have the pleaswer to acquaint you that the Sea Horse Brig had a remarkable quick pas-age 
to the Andamans and was to sail for Pegu on the 9th Instant. Lieutenant Ramsay has tran:- 
mitted me the Accounts of the Settlement, for the last three Months which I now send you; to 
enable him to pay up all the Establishment he has drawn on Government Bills of Exchange accord- 
ing to the accompanying list for Cash paid into the Treasury there. I have to observe that in the 
Account Current he only gives credit for 10,000 Rupees by the two last Vessels that were dispatched 
the remaining part of the Cash, I last drew for the use of the Settlement will be sent by the first 
Vessel that Sails, and will be given credit for in the next three Months Accounts. 


I have the honor &¢ 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 
Calcutta 25th March 1795. 


Ordered that the List of Bills received from Major Kyd, be presented to the Accountan: 
General, and that an Extract from his Letter relative to the accounts at the Andamans be sent with 
the Aceyunts also, to the Military Auditor General for his Report upon them, 


1795.— No. XII. 
Fort William 8th May 1735. 
Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans, 
Superintendant at the Andamans ath May. To Edward Hay Esqr., Secretary to the Government. 
Sir, —I request you will be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Counc:] 
that the Cornwallis Snow is in readiness to sail for the Andamans with Provisions and Stores. 
and that I wish for his permission to dispatch her. I also beg leave to acquaint the Board that it 


will be necessary to send by her Ten Thousand Rupees in Gold Coin for the payment of the 
Establishment for March and April last and request that an Order on the Treasury may be granted 
for that Amount. 

I have the honor to be & 


(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 


Calcutta, Sth May 1795. 

Agreed that the Snow Cornwallis be Dispatched with the Provisions and Stores, embarked 
in that Vessel to the Andamans, and that an order on the Treasury be granted in favor of the 
Superintendant for the amount, as requested, issuable half in Gold Mohurs, and halfin Pieces 


of four Rupees. 
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1795. — No. XIII. 
Fort William 22d. June 1795. 
Read a Letter from the Military Auditor General. 
Military Auditor General 17th June. To the Honble. Sir Jobn Shore Dart. Governor General 
in Council, Military Department, ‘ 


Honble. Sir, — By the returns transmitted to the Military Board by the Commissary of Provi- 
sions at the Andamans, it appears that Grain and Provisions to a considerable Amount furnished by 
the Garrison Storekeeper in Fort William, have Leen issued to the Convicts at Port Cornwallis, and 
as the expence of provisions to the Convicts in my Humble Opinion belongs to the Civil Department. 
I request that if the Board should also be of this Opinion you will be pleased to authorize me to 
transfer charges of this nature, from time to time, to the Debit of General Bovks, 


T have the honor to be &e 
(Signed) John Murray, Celone]l & Military Auditor General, 
Mily. Auditor Genl’s Office 
17th June 1795. 

Agreed to the transfer abovementioned, and ordered that tlhe Military Auditor General be 

acquainted accordingly, 
1795. — No. XIV. 
Fort William 22d, June 1795, 

Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
tu Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — [reqnest you will be so good as to acquaint the Honble, the Governor General in 
Council, that ay the Monsoon is now fairly established it is my wish to send the Dispatch Brig to 
the Andamans, with Stock and private Articles of Supplies that must be wanted there, I have beer: 


prevented from proposing to dispatch her before, from the danger there would have heen to go small 
a Vessel during the tempestuous Weather at the change of the Monsoon. 


T beg also to represent that, owing to the want of the Services of the Sea Horse Brig, there will 
Le occasion to send a supply of Grain for the use of the Settlement, and as at this Season, freight 
may probably be procured on Vessels Sailing to the Eastward, I beg I may be permitted to agree 
with the owners of such Vessels to convey five or Six Hundred bags of Grain to Port Cornwallis 
which I will endeavour to do at as easy a rate as possible. 

T have the honor to be &e 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans, 

Calcutta 22d. June 1795. 

Ordered that the Dispatch Brig be sent to the Andamans as proposed hy the Superintendant, 
— further that he be authorized to procure freight on any Vessels going to the Eastward, for five or 
Six Hundred Bags of Grain, required at Port Cornwallis. 


1795. — No. XV. 
Fort William 6th July 1795. 
Road a Memorial of Captain Copestakes. 


To the Honble. John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. The Humble Memorial of 
Stephen Copestakes of the Snow Druid. Humbly Sheweth That in the Month of [?] your Memo- 
trialist Vessel the Snow Druid was freighted by Government to carry Sundry Articles of Stores and 
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Highty Convicts for the use of the Settlement at the Andamans, that she arrived there on the 
22nd January last and that a few days afterwards a small Schooner Arrived there from Bassuen 
with a French Man on board who had many Papers in his possession belonging to 
English Vessels, as well as several Draughts of the Andamans, on which Account it was 
the Wish of the Acting Superintendant to send him to Calcutta but at that time there was no person 
upon the Island Capable of Navigating the Vessel he was to be sent in, Application was therefore 
made to your Memorialist for his Chief Officer and an other European to send in Charge of the 
Vessel which your Memorialist on Account of the extreme Exegence of the Case and from an entire 
Wish to further the Publick Service complied with altho’ his Vessel was but Weakly Mann’d. The 
Detention of the Druid it was agreed Should be about 25 Days or one Month as by that time it was 
fully expected the People would return bat the Month having elapsed without any tidings of them, 
your Memorialist thought it adviseable to proceed to Pinang altho’ wanting an Officer, fearing the 
Markets at that place might alter for the worse by a longer detention, which was Actually the case 
by at least 25 pr Cent by which your Memorialist Suffered considerably and which would have been 
avoided could he have Sailed from the Andamans at a reasonable time. 

He therefore hopes his case will be taken into consideration and that Government out of their 
great Humanity will not allow him to be a Suiferer from his having so readily Complied with the 
Wishes of the Superintendant, and that they will make him such allowance for the Detention of his 
Vessel as they may deem adequate. 

And your Memorialist as in duty bound Shall ever Pray 

(Signed) §. Copestakes Master and Owner of the Snow Druid. 


Calcutta 6th July 1795. 
Ordered that a Copy of the Memorial from Captain Copestakes be seut to Major Kyd, anl 
that the Subject of it be referred to him for his Report and opinion upon it. 


1795, —No, XVI. 
Fort William 15th July 1795, 


The following Letter was received, on the 10th Instant, from Major Kyd Superintendant 
at the Andamans, aud permission was given that Lieutenant Lawrence, the Senior Officer ot 
the Snow Cornwallis, should be put in Charge of her, and that he should be allowed to entertain 
second Officer, until Lieutenant Wales Should be Sufficiently recovered from his present Indisposi- 
Hon to resume the command, Major Kyd was also acquainted that the Cornwallis is to return to 
the Andamans without delay ; — and the Marine Board were instructed to pass the usual Indents 
for Provisions and Pay for the Vessel. An Order on the Treasury was likewise directed to be 


issued. in his Favour, fur 10,000 Rupees tu be remitted to the Andamans. 


a 


Major Kyd 10th July. 


Yo Edward Hay Esyr. Seeretary to Government, 

Sir,—I requet you will be pleased tu acytaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that 
the Cornwallis Snow has arrived from the Audamans, having left Port Cornwalliz on the 20th of 
last Month — I am sorry to learn from the Officer Commanding there, that the Setting in of the 
Rains has ayain Brought with jit Severe Sickness to the Settlers ane that the fiver (sic) of the 
Climate had proved fatal to Mr. Medows first Officer of the Nautilus Brig. 


Mr. Wood one of the Surgeons has come passenger on the Cornwallis having been Obliged t» 
leave the Settlement on Account of Severe illness. As he has for two years past been Subject to 
2a i 


frequent attacks of Fever, he requests to be removed from that Station and hopes the Board will be 


pleased to appoint him to do duty as an Assistant Surgeon in Bengal. 
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Iam also sorryto acquaint you that Lieut. Wales Commander of the Cornwallis was also 
attacked with the Fiver of the Climate and is now dangerously ill — as there can be little hope that 
he would be able to go to Sea for a considerable time, I have to request that the Vessel may be put 
in Charge of Lieutenant Lawrence the Senior Officer who is exceedingly well qualified, and that he 
be permitted to employ a Second Officer, till Lieutenant Wales is in a state to take Charge again. 


It is my wish to dispatch the Cornwallis immediately with Stores and Provisions for which 
I request to have the Boards permission, and I will beg that the Marine Board may be directed to pass 
the usual Indents for Provisions and Pay with as little delay as possible. Accompanying I send you 
the Accounts of the Settlement brought up to the 1st of June last with a list of Bills of Exchange 
drawn by Lieutenant Ramsay for Cash received into the Treasury there; as you will Observe 
there is but a very small Balance of Cash in hand it will be necessary to send 10,000 Rupees in 
Specie on the Cornwallis half in Gold and half in Silver for which I request an order on the Treasury 
‘may be issued. 

I have the honor to be &e 


(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 
Calcutta 10th July 1795. 


1795. — No. XVII, 
Fort William 7th August 1795, 
Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 
Culin Shakespear Esqr. Sub Secretary. 


Sir,—I have received your Letter of the 6th Instant accompanying a memorial from Captain 
Copestake claiming a compensation for the detention of the Druid at the Andamans, with the 
Honble. Governor General in Councils desire for me to report on it, 


I have to acquaint you for the information of the Board that I have examined carefully into the 
circumstances and that altho’ on the Memorial the loss said to be sustained appears to me a little 
exaggerated yet that certainly the Owners of the Druid, have a right to some remuneration, I find 
that the Vessel absolutely remained a Month at Port Cornwallis by agreement with the Officer 
Commanding there in expectation of the return of the Officer and People he offered to navigate the 
Leeboard Schooner to Calcutta. It appears that Captain Copestake concurred with great readiness 
in this meagure, thought of great public importance and which might eventually have been so. I think 
the Owners of the Druid have fairly a Claim on Government for one Month Sailing Charges of the 
Vessel which I learn is about 1,500 Rupees and with this Sum I have reason to think they will be 


content, 
1 have the honor to be &e. 

Fort William 3lst July 1795. (Signed) A. Kyd, Supt. Andamans. 

Agreed that a Compensation be made the Owners of the Druid as proposed by Major Kyd and 
that a Treasury order be issued, 

1795. — No. XVIII. 
Fort William 21st September 1795. 
Read a Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. 


Superintendant at the Andamans 12th Seytember. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the 
Government. 

; Sir,—I have to request you will be pleased to acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in 

Council that both on a Public and private Account it is my wish that the Nautilus Brig should be 


discharged from the Andamans Establishment ; on a Public Account because I do not think the 
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Service she can do as a Transport, is proportioned to the Expence She is to the Government, and on 
a private Account, beeause I find that her Sailing Charges has been considerably more than what 
I represented it would be to Government, and which in consequence was allowed me, When I did 
myself the honor of offering her to Government it was at a period when a more proper Vessel could 
not be spared or procured for the service of the Andamans: I however think that in the present 
reduced state of the Settlement, the Cornwallis Snow and Sea Horse Brig will suftice to supply 
it with Provisions and Stores, with occasionally freighting a Vessel for the transporting of Grain 
which is infinitely the cheapest way of supplying the Settlement with that Article. Altho’ the 
Nautilus from her small size is not fit for a transport, yet from her qualities as an exceeding fast Sailer. 
I think she is particularly well suited for a Dispatch Vessel, to any of the Company's Possessions 
on this side the Cape of Good Hope. and if she could be useful in this way I should be very glad that 
Government will purchase her for this purpose, and shall be content to receive the lowest Value thar 
inay be put upon her by any professional Set of Men, I am chietly wishful that she may be disposed 
of in this way as it may be the means of keeping Mr. Timins her Commander in an employment 
tur which he is exceedingly well qualitied, and that he deserves well of the public for his services as 
Chief Officer and ozcasionally as Commander of the Nautilus, with the Squadron under Commodore 





Mitchell. 
I have the honor to be. Sir, Your most Obedient humble Servant, 


(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans, 

12th September 1795. 

Agreed according to the Recommendation of the Superintendant at the Andamans, that the 
Nautilus Brig be discharged from that Estabishment, and that the Marine Board be desired to issue 
the necessary Directions in Consequence. 

With respect to the Dispatch Brig the Board agree that it may be proper to discharge her 
also from the Service, and to dispose of her at public Sale; but the Resolution is not final, and is to 
wait the return of the Vessel from Port Cornwallis. 

In regard to the proposel service for the Nantilus, Agreed that the Proposition shall lie fer 
Consideration. 

Ordered that Major Kyd b> informed of the Resolution passed concerning the Vessel, 

1795. — No. XIX. 
Fort William 25th September 1795. 

The Secretary reports that the Dispatch Brig arrived this morning from Pert Cornwallis, aud 
brought a Packet direeted to Major Kyd or in his absence to the Secretary of the Government. that 
Major Kyd being absent it was opened, and that it was found to contain the following Letter from 


Lieutenant Ramsay in temporary Charge of the Settlement at the Andamans, 


To Major Kyd, Superintendant at the Andamans. 

Sir, — On the 13th Instant I hal the boner to receive your favour of the 2sth July by the 
Dispatch Brig and on the 20th I received your subsequent letter by the Snow Cornwallis, Both «f 
these Vessels experienced tempestuous Weather in their Voyage to this Port, but Tam happy te 
form you their Cargoes sustained very little injury. 

The want uf Naval Stores Lam apprehensive inay detain the Cornw allis longer in Harbour than 
eoald be wished her Sails and Rigging requiring a thorough repair before She can with prudeace 
proceed to Sea Lieutenant Lawrence has few Stores on luard and we are incapable of affurding bic 


an immediate Supply. 
L have directed the Commissary to indent on the Naval Storekeeper for a variety of uarine 


Stores necessary for the use of the Boats and Vessels attached to the Settlement and earnestly 


request they may be sent to us at the earliest opportunity. 
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Conformable to your Instructions bearing date the 28th of July, I directed Captain Roberts 
to prepare to return to Bengal with the Honble. Companys Brig Dispatch, accompanying is 
a protest I received from him in reply to my requisition, your Orders and an evident abatement of the 
violence of the Monsoon have induced me tu persist in directing him to proceed to Bengal with all 
practicable expedition, To his charge I have intrusted the Accounts and Disbursements of the 
Settlement for the last three Months. 


Enclosed is the Surgeons return of the Hoxpital for the same period and a List of Bills of 
fxehange drawn on the Honble the Governor General in Council for Cash received from Sundry 
Individuals into the Andaman Treasury. 


I have much pleasure in acquainting you the Settlers are in general more healthy than 
they have been for some Months past and have the honor of subseribing myself with the greatest 
respect 

Sir &ea 
(Signed) Thos. Ramsay Lieutenant In temporary charge of the Settlement. 
Port Cornwallis 1st September 1795. 


The Secretary reports that Captain Roberts’s Protest, mentioned in the 4th Paragraph of 
the above Letter has not been received. 


Ordered that the Accounts and Disbursements mentioned at the Close of the same Paragray }. 
be transmitted to Major Kyd with the Surgeons Hospital Returns referred to in the 5th, 


Ordered that the List of the Bills of Exchange be sent to the Accountant General. 


1795. — No, XX. 
Fort William Oth November 1795. 
the following Letter from the Secretary to the Marine Board was received on the 7th 
Instant and the letter to be entered after it was in consequence written to the Garrison Store Keeper. 
hdward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government, 
sir, — Tam directed to arquaint vou, for the information of the Govr. General in Council, that 


th- Board have engaged the Snow Nancy Capt. Hugh Drysdale, tu convey the Provisions and 


Stores to the Andamans. she being reported by the Surveying Officers as a fit and proper Vessel fer 
this DUrpase, 


Tam &e 
(Signed) G, Taswell Secretary Marine Doard, 
Fort William the 6th November 1795. 


No. XXI. 
To Lieutenant G. A. Robinson Garrison Store Keeper. 


Sir, — Tam directed by the Governor General in Council tu inform you that the Nancy Snow 
Captain Drysdale bux been taken up by the Marine Board tu carry Provisions and Stores to the 
Andamans and you will be pleased immediately to lade on Board her the Provisions indented for that 
Settlement including a Supply of Articles equivalent to what was embarked on the Druid for the 
use of the Settlanent that the deficiency occasioned by the Wreck of that Vessel may be supplied. 


T am Sir &e. 


(Signed) Colin Shakespear Sub Seery. 
Council Chamber the 5th November 1795. 
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1795. — No. XXII. 
Fort William 23d. November 1795. 


Read the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans, To the Honble 
Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council. 


Honble. Sir, — I beg leave tv acquaint you that the Brig Nautilus is arrived from the 
Andamans, whieh place she left on the 2nd Instant, two days after the Cornwallis which Vessel is 


not yet arrived. 


By Letters from the Commanding Officer there I am sorry to inform you that the Settlement 
has experienced even more Sickness this Seasun than usual Owing probably to the very great 
fall of Rain and uncommon tempestuousness of the Monsvon, By the unfortunate loss of the Druid 
in August last which deprived the Settlement of a Jarge Supply of Grain, the Public Stores are 
reduced to the lowest State, there only being Grain for the Settlers to the middle of next Month. 


Altho’ therefore that a Vessel lias just Sailed with a Considerable Supply which there is little 
doubt, will arrive in safety yet it strikes me that prulence and humanity requires that the Subsist- 
ance of so many people shoul not be left to a single Chance, however favourable. I therefore take 
the liberty of proposing that the Nautilus be immediately dispatched with a further Supply of 
Provisions ; and as this Vessel is perfectly equipp’d, if directions be given to the Commissary of 
Stores to quickly supply the Grain And to the Marine Board to expedite the Indents for Provisions 
and Pay to the Crew, the Vessel will be dispatched without delay and may arrive at Port Cornwallis 
before there is a possibility of their experiencing any want. TI have no reason to be Alarmed at the 
detention of the Cornwallis, for that Vessel has been so long without any Repair & the Copper of 
her bottom is in so had a State that she has become a very Slow Sailer. 

I have the honor to be &e, 
(Signed) A. Kyd Supt. Andamans. 

Calcutta 21st November 1795. 

Resolved for the reasons stated by Major Ayd that he be desired to dispatch the Nautilu- 
immediately to the Andamans and that intimation be sent to the Marine Board and Commissary of 
Steres, 

1796, — No. I. 

Fort William 5th February, 1796. teal» Letter and its Enclosures from the Superin- 
tenant at the Andamans. 

Superintendant at the Andamans 4th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary t+ 


Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will acyuaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that the Nautilus 
Brig is arrived from the Andamans, which place She left on the l4th of last Month. It is with 
much concern | forward the .Accompanyiug Letters from Lieutenant Stokoe the Officer in 
Command there, yiving un Account of the death of Mr, Reddick the Surgeon and of his owa 
Tniisposition, I have also to acquaint the Beard that Lieutenant Ramsay \ ho was obliged to leave 
the Settlement for extreme indisposition inthe Nancy Snow, is arrived from Prince of Wales Island, 
But, although he is much recovered he will not I fear be able to return Soon tu his duty, 

Lamm very sorry to add that from his Accounts and ty private letters from Mr. Stokoe the 
Settlement Still Continues exceedingly unhea!thy tcre having been no less than fifty deaths 
during the last rains, and that this lung Ventinnauce ul the fatal effects of this baneful Climate, ha- 
so dispirited every class of men, that they are ail Sulicitous to leave it. It is unnecessary for me te 
point out the necessity of sending a Surgeon as soun as possible, and in the hope of being able t. 
alleviate some of the distresses of the Settlement and to allow Mr, Stokve to leave it, Should the 
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State of his health render it necessary, it is my wish to proceed there as soon as the Cornwallis or 
Seahorse can be got in readiness. 


Accompanying ia a List of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer in charge for the Expences 
of the Settlement for the Months of October, November & December last ; the Accounts of which 
are forwarded to the proper officers. 


T have the honor to be &e. 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superiutendaut Andamans, 
Calcutta 4th February 1796, 


No. 1. 


Enclosure in the letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans of 4th February. Major 
Alexander Kyd, Superintendant of the Andamans, at Fort William. 


Sir, — I have the honor to acquaint you for the information of the Hon. the Governor General 
in Council, that the Snow Nancy Captain Drysdale arrived safe in this Port on the Ist of 
December, with Grain Provisions and Marine Stores tor the use of the Settlement. 


The Nancy proceeded on her Voyage to Prince of Wales Island on the 7th Instant and it 
ig with much Concern I add Lieut. Ramsay was compelled proceed to Sea in that Vessel as the 
only probable chance of invigorating a frame reduced by long and severe Indisposition, and of 
renovating his Shattered Constitution. 


In an Envelope addressed to the Adiutant General is a duplicate of the certificate wranted 
Lieutenant Ramsay by the Surgeon. 


{ execute a mo-t painful duty in communicating to you the Subsequent demise of Mr. Reddick : 
the abovementioned Certificate having been the last public act of his existence! Te died of a 
Mortification in his Intestines, on the 20th Instant the day after the arrival of the Nautilas. It 
wonld be a needless attempt in me to puint out the loss the Settlement has sustained by the 
nnexpected Dissolution of this Gentleman. I fear the Consequences are but too Obvious. 


In compliance with a Suggestion of Livutenant Ramsay's prior to his Embarkation, I have 
ventured to appoint as Magazine Serjeant, Henry White acting Serjeant Major to the Sepoy Detach- 
ment, Which I hope you will approve. 


Every comfort and relief the Hospital Patients can derive from fresh Provisions and nourish 
ing diet is liberally distributed to them. I have the pleasure to acqnaint you, there are not more 
than one or two Individuals whose Cases appear to be dangerous and those I have deemed it adviseable 
to send to Calcutta on the Nautilus, also Mr. Reddick’s Family and private Servants, [take the 
liberty to mention it wa> his last request that his Child might be admitted into the Orphan 
School, «nd I further presume to Solicit your attention to this request. 


I beg leave to assure you Sir, that no Exertion shall be wanting on my part, to Carrs on the 
various duties of the Settlement until such time as other Officers may he nominated, and I have great 
hopes frum the peaceable behaviour of the Convicts, and from the assistance I derive from the Native 
Officers of the Marine Corps, that the general services of the Colony will suffer little Tnopedi- 
Ment; at the same time I must earnestly request every effort may be made to expedite the return 
sia Wessel to Port Cornwallis. 


T have the hone: to ve &e. 
‘Signed) Joseph Stokoe, Lieut.’ temporary Charge of the Settlaent, Andamans. 


Port Cormwallbs 5th Janry. 1786. 
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No. 2. 

Enclosure in the Letter from the Superintendant of the Andamans of 4th Febrrz7, To Major 

Kyd, Superintendant Andamans, 





Sir, — My Indisposition has so much encreased upon me these two or three days past that I have 
been unwillingly Obliged to apply to Captain Temmins to request he will leave Mr. Sadler his 
Chief Officer at this Settlement, until his return to us. Captain Temmins has assured me Mr, Sadler 
can be spared from the Vessel the present Voyage without material Inconvenience, and as his 
presence here may eventually be attended with beneficial Consequences both on public and private 
Considerations I hope you will not disapprove of the measure. 

I am &e. 
(Signed) J, Stokoe, Lieut, Acting Superintendant. 

Port Cornwallis 13th Janry. 1796. 


No. 3. 

The Governor General in Council is concerned to observe from the Papers laid before him by 
Major Kyd, the Unhealthiness at the Andamans at a season too when a better Climate might 
have been expected ; and it is aggreed that a Question, relative to the Possession of that Settlement, 
shall be Considered at a future Meeting. 

Ordered that the Hospital Board be informed of the Decease of Mr. Robert Reddick, Assistant 
Surgeon at the Andamans, and desired to recommend, without Delay, a proper Person to Succeed to 
that Situation, Advice of Mr. Reddick’s death, and of the Date on which it happened is also to be 
gent to the Military Department. 

Ordered that the List received from Major Kyd, of Bills of Exchange drawn by the Officer ia 
Charge for the Expences of the Settlement, in October, November, and December, be sent to the 
Accountant General, and that the Bills be duly honoured, 

1796.—No. II. 

Fort William 8th February 1796. The following Letter was received, on the 6th Instant 
from the Secretary to the Hospital Board. and according to their Recommendation, Mr. Kean was 
appointed to Succeed Mr, Reddick as Assistant Surgeon at the Andamans. Major Kyd and the 
Hospital Board were acquainted accordingly ; aud the Secretary is directed to send a Note of the 
overnor General's Military Secretary for his Information, 


No. 2. 
Secretary Hospital Board 6th February. To Edward Hay Esqr. Secretary to the Government, 
Sir, — I am directed by the Hospital Boar to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter oi the 


5th Instant, and to acquaint you that they beg leave to recommend Mr. Kean Assistant Surgeon 
of the 33d Battalion but at present at the Presidency to succeed the late Mr, Reddick as 


appointment to the G 


Assistant Surgeon at Port Cornwallis. 
Ihave the honor to be Sir, Your most Obedient Humble Servant 


(Signed) A. Campbell, Secretary. 
Fort William Hospital Board Office the 6th February 1796. 
1796. — No, Il. 


Fort William 8th February 1796. Minute and Resolutions. 


Read again Major Kyd’s Letter dated the 4th February and recorded on the Proceedings cf 


the last mecting. 
Minute of the Board. Considering the great Sickness and Mortality of the Settle- 


ment formed at the Andamans, which it is feared is likely to continue and the great Bxpence 
and Embarrassment to Government in maintaining it and in conveying to it Supplies at the presens 
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period, it appears to the Governor General in Council both with a view to humanity and Oeconomy 
prudent to withdraw it. He observes that if at the termination of the present War it should be 
thought expedient to carry on the plan with Vigonr, it could be renewed with very little disadvan- 
tage, no permament or Valuable Buildings having yet been erected, and there being few Stores of 
Value to remove. 


The expediency of withdrawing the Settlement admitted, no Time shonkd be lost, so that it may 
be done before the change of the Monsoon. 


The Board further observes that if it be conceived that this temporary removal 
from the Andamans could invalidate our Claim to those Islands, were any Foreign Nation 
in the mean time to settle there (a Circumstance, however, which is highly improbable) the objection 
may be obviated by keeping a small Vessel at Port Cornwallis to be relieved every six Months, 


Resolved therefore that the Marine Board be instructed to take immediate measures for the 
removal of the Convicts to Prince of Wales Island, and for bringing back the Stores and 
Settlers to Bengal. 


That they be further instructed to make provision for keeping & small Vessel at Port Corn-~- 
wallis, to be relieved every six Months. 


That Major Kyd be desired to report if any part of the Stores be, in his opinion wanted at 
Prince of Wales Island that they may be transported there, and to communicate to the Marine 
Board the number of Convicts aud Settlers, and the Quantities of stures to be removed. 


No. IV. 
Fort William 15th February 1796. Read the following Letter from the Marine Board. 
To the Honble. Sir John Shore Bart. Governor General in Council, 


Honble. Sir, — Pursuant to your Orders for withdrawing the Settlement from the Andamans, 
eommunicated to us by Mr. Sub Secretary Shakespear’s letter of the 8th Instant, We addressed 
Major Kyd the Superintendant on this Subject, a Copy of whose reply to us We have now the honor 
to enclose you and upon which We beg leave to offer the following Opinion, 


It appears to us from the representation of Major Kyd that the following Vessels will effect all 
the Purposes required for this Service. 


Ist, A Vessel, if such can be met with, of about 300 Tons to convey the Convicts and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island. 


2d. Tho Fairlie, a ship of 800 Tons burthen, engaged to carry 700 Recruits to Madras, 
consequently must be able to transport 550 Persons from the Andamans to Bengal, with any stores 
that there may be to be removed. 


3d. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis whichever Government can conveniently spare for the 
accommodation of Major Kyd. 


We have directed our Secretary to enquire for a Vessel of the Size of 800 Tons, and the Terms 
on which she can be engaged, and as Major Kyd from his local knowledge, must be more competent 
to make the necessary arrangements at the Andamans, than the Board can be, We have requested 


him to undertake entirely this branch of the service and to provide for whatever may be further 
necessary, 


With respect to the small Vessel to be destined for securing the Claim of right to the Posses- 
sion of the Andamans, and to be relieved every Six Months, We Submit the following Circam- 
stances to your Consideration. 


Ist. That as your Honble. Board have already Observed. it is very improbable any European 


Nation will attempt to form a Settlement at the Andaman Islands during the present War, since the 
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causes which have operated against the English continuing there will operate in a greater degree 
against any Foreigners upon account of the greater distance from whence they must receive any 





Supply. 

2d. That the French Dutch and Danes are the only Nations who it is probable would conceive 
any such design; with the two former we are at War, and consequently a small Vessel at the Island 
wonld not barr any project they might conceive of this nature, and the Danes have already a 
small Establishment at Now Cowrie, one of the Carnicobars, where there is an excellent 
Port, and Consequently will hardly attempt any Establishment on so unpromising a place as the 


Andaman Island. 

3d. That the knowledge of a small Vessel being stationed there might invite the attack upon 
her of any Enemys Petty Cruizer roving in the Bay. 

4th, That whatever sum this Vessel and the relief might Cost, would go far interfere with the 
Economy assigned as one motive for quitting the Place, and the people would be equally exposed as 
the present Settlers to the unhealthiness of the Climate. 


Finally whether the Claim of right to the Possession might not be maintained by 
setting up a Pillar and by burying a Plate of Metal, with inscriptions suited to the 


intentions, 
We are &e, 


(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb. 
Fort William the 12th Febry. 1796. 


No. 2. 
Enclosed in the letter from the Marine Board. To George Taswell Esqre., Secretary tu the 


Marine Board. 

Sir, — I wasyesterday favored with your Letter of the 9th Instant, and beg yon will acquaint the 
Marine Board, that there are at present two hundred and seventy Convicts at the Andamans, 
to be conveyed to Prince of Wales Island, and that I imagine there will be a superfluous quantity cf 
Grain in Store, amounting to about One Thousand Bags, which I suppose the Governor General in 
Council would wish to be sent with them for their subsistence, It is also probable that there are 
many Military and Naval stores, which it would be adviseable to send also to that place, which would 
be ascertained by referring to the Military Board, who have the retarns of stores of both Magazines, 


There are in all about five hundred and fifty persons to convey to Bengal, which with 


their Baggage will take considerable Tonnage. But there is no great quantity of Public Stores or 


property that it will be necessary to transport to Bengal. It is impossible for me to judge exactly 
the quantity of Tonnage that will be required to effect the whole removal, but I will take the liberty 
to point out, what appears to me the best measures to be followed. A Vessel of about three hundred 
Tons with a good tween Decks will accommodate all the Convicts, and transport the grain and Stores 
to Prince of Wales Island, which should immediately be taken up. The Sea Horse and Cornwallis 
should be fitted out, each of which will convey about one hundred and fifty of the Eettlers with their 
property, and if an agreement could be made with the owners of the Ship Fairlie, to touch at the 
Andamans, on her return from Madras, I think she would nearly convey the remaining part of the 
Settlers and all the Stores to Pengal, by which means the complete removal wenld be effected before 


the change of the Monsoon. 
T have the honor te be &c, 


(Signed) A. Kyd Saperintendant Audat vans. 


Calcutia the Ith February 1786. 


i) 
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The Board taking into consideration the mode proposed by the Marine Board for withdrawing 
the Settlement at the Andamans in their Letter of the 12th Instant, and Major Kyd's Letter to that 
Board on the Subject, Resolve that they be authorized to engage a proper Vessel to convey the 
Convicts with the Superfluous Provisions of the Settlement to Prince of Wales Island, and whatever 
Military Stores it may be found eligible to transport to that Place, that they be also authorized to 
engage with the owners of the Ship Fairlie to touch at Port Cornwallis on her retorn from Madras 
to assist in transporting Settlers and Stores to Bengal, that they also be directed to fit out the Sea 


Horse and Cornwallis for the same purpose either of which Vessels may be allotted for Major Kyd’s 
accommodation, 


The Governor General in Council adheres to his determination of having a small 
Vessel stationed at Port Cornwallis, and will take into consideration the Vessel and Com- 
mander to be employed on that Service. 


Ordered that the Military Board be directed to report what part of the Military Stores at Port 


Cornwallis they may judge it adviseable to be sent to Prince of Wales Island, a List of which is to be 
sent to Major Kyd, 


1796. — No. V. 


Fort William 14th March1796. The following Letters were written on the 11th Instant to the 
Superintendant at Prince of Wales Island and of the Andamans, 

Major McDonald Superintendant Prince of Wales Island. 

Sir, — The Governor Genera) in Council having resolved to withdraw the Settlement from the 
Andamans I have his instructions to inform you that he has judged it expedient to order all the 
Convicts about 270 in number to be sent to Prince of Wales Island Also all the Stores of Whatever 
discription that it is judged may be useful at that Settlement of which the Commissary at Port 
Cornwalliy will furnish a List. 


Tam &e, 


[Not signed] 
Council Chamber 11th March 1796. 


To Major Alexander Kyd Superintendant Or the Officer in Charge of the Settlement at 
the Andamans for the time being. 


Sir, — The Governor General in Council having determined to withdraw the Settlement at Port 
Cornwallis, I have his Orders to acquaint you that the Nancy Grab has been freighted to Convey 
the Convicts to Prince of Wales Inland. you will therefore be pleased to embark them without delay 
with all the Superfluous Provisions that you can spare from that Settlement for their Subsistence and 
the Military Stores of which accompanying is a List. The Ship Fairlie has also been engaged to 
tuuch at Port Cornwallis on which and on the Cornwallis you will embark the Settlers of every 
description and all remaining useful Stores and with them you will proceed to Bengal with all 
«xpedition, 

I have the honor &c 


; (Signed) C. Shakespear Sub Secretary. 
Fort Wiliam the lth March 1796, 


& 1796. — No. VI. 


Fort Williara 14th March 1796, Read the following letter from Major Kyd To G. H. 
Barlow Esqr. Secretary to Government, 


Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that the Cornwallis 
Snow being nearly in readiness. I shall embark in a very few days for the Andamans, to 


curry into effect the removal of the Settlement, according to the Resolutions of the Board, for which 


the necessary Vessels have been provided by the Marine Board, In consequence of the dirsction 
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conveyed to me by these Resolutions I have communicated with the Military Board which from the 
Returns of the Magazines at Prince of Wales Island and Port Cornwallis, has been able to fix upon 
such stores, as it will be eligible to send to the first place, which will accordingly be conveyed on the 
Vessel freighted to convey the Convicts. As by the last Account Current received from the 
Andamans, there was but a very small balance of Cash at the Settlement, It will be necessary that 
I should carry there the Sum of Ten Thousand Rupees to enable me to discharge the Pay that will be 
due to the Public Establishments, I have to request the Board will be pleased to grant me an order 
on the Treasury for that Sum, half in Gold and half in Silver, 


I have the honor to be &e. 


(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans, 


Caleutta 7th March 1796. 


Resolved that the Sub Treasurer be instructed to pack up 10,000 Sa. Rs. in Specie as required 
to be sent on the Cornwallis to the Andamans, and that the Superintendant be informed accordingly. 


1796. — No. VII. 


Fort William 25th April 1786. Read the following Letters and enclosures from the Marine 
Board and their Secretarys. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Baronet Governor General in Council, 
Honble, Sir, — Conformably to your Orders, dated the 28th Ultimo, We have made Enquiry 

for a Vessel to be stationed atthe Andamans. The Brig Peggy Captain Carey has in consequence 

been tendered to us, and appears to be proper for the service. We submit Copies of the Master 

Attendant Reports respecting her; and of the terms recommended by him Sicea Rupees 1400 pr 

Month for 6 Months Certain, every Expence on Account of her tobe defrayed by the Owners, [& to] 

be approved by your Honble Board, we request your sanction to conclude the Agreement, and an 

Qrder on the Treasary in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupees Five Thousand Six hun- 

dred in order to enable me to pay Four Months advance in part of the Freight of the Peggy. 


We are with respect 


(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane, John Bebb, EB. Hay. 


Fort William the 16th April 1796. 


Enclosure No. 1. 


Captain Taswell Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 

Sir, —I beg leave to enclose you my Assistant’s Report of the Brig Peggy, which 1 request ee 
will be pleased to lay before the Board, Captain Carey informs me that the Vessel is fitted and ready 
for Sea, only wants Manning, which will take Six or Seven Days to get his people all on board 
I beg leave to offer it as my Opinion that fourteen hundred Sicca Rupees pr Month for Six Months 
Certain. every Charge and expence to be on Acecunt of the Owners is a sufficient freight for her, 


I am &e. 


(Signed) Cudbert Thornhill Master Attendant. 


Marine Office 14th Apri. 1796. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 
To Cudbert Thornhill Esqr. Master Attendant. 


Sir, — I have examined the Brig Peggy Captain Carey, & find her a new Pegue Built Vessel 

with a single Deck; in Burthen about Fifty Tons, she is sheathed with Wood, but not Coppered. 
Tam &e. 
(Signed) A. Waddell, Assistant. 

Marine Office the 13th April 1796. 

Agreed that the Marine Board be authorized to engage the Peggy at the stated freight for the 
Andamans service and that a Treasury Order be issued for Sieca Rupees 5600 on account four 
Months Advance, of which the Civil Auditor is to be Apprised. 


1796.— No. VIII. 


Kort William 28rd May 1796. Secretary Marine Board 10th May. To G. H. Barlow, Seerctary 
to the Government. 


Sir, — Iam directed to acquaint you that, the Cornwallis being returned from the Andamans, 
and the Board understanding that Government has no further occasion for her services, they propose 
to have her returned to the Pilot’s Establishment, if it meets with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council, 

Iam &e. 
(Signed) @. Tasweil. 
Fort William the 10th May 1796. 


Resolved that the Marine Beard be directed to return the Cornwallis Schooner to the 
Pilot Service, 


1796, — No, IX. 


Read the following Letter from the Superintendant at the Andamans. Superintendant 
Andamans 13th May, To G. H. Barlow Esq. Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, — I have to request you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council that 
According to his directions for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans, the neces-ary 
arrangements having been made with the Marine Board for that purpose, I embarked on the Corn- 
wallis Snow, on the 12th of last March, and arrived there on the 26th of the same Month. In 
a very few days afterwards, the Nancy Grab arrived on which I embarked the Stores and all the Con- 
victs for Prince of Wales Island and would have taken this opportunity of relieving the Settlement 
from a Number of Artificers and private Servants, who were inclined to seek service at Prince of 
Wales Island, had not many Artificers and private servants been sent on the Ship from Bengal, so 
that there was but scanty accommodation for the Convicts. In a few days afterwards, the Druid 
trom Pegn to Prince of Wales Island touched at Port Cornwallis on which Ship for a very Moderate 
freight, embarked forty of the above discription of people. As it was Caleulated that the ship 
Fairlie which was engaged to touch at the Andamans on her return from Madras would be at Port 
Cornwallis by the end of Mareh, [ prepared every thing to embark on her for Bengal, but after 
Waiting with much impatience till the 21st of April, seeing that there was a probability that her 
Voyage waz altered or that some accident had happened to her, I judged it prndent to provide for 
etch circumstanees, to embark as many of the Stores as the Cornwallis would take, all the Sick and 
tLe greatest part of the Sepoy Detachment and proceed to Calcutta, whére I arrived on the 6th Inst. 
To the Officer left in charge there I gave instructions to embark on the Fairlie with the remaining 
part of the Settlers without delay on the event vf ber arrival, and I have the pleasure to acquaint 
you that Ihave just heard of her arrival at Ciamond Harbour, after a very expeditious passage 
from Port Cornwallis where she made ber appearance a very few days after I left it, — upon enquir- 
ing of the Owners of that Ship the reason of the delay I find it was oceasioned by a difficulty of 
procuring Ballast at Madras in consequence of which they ;-receeeded to Coringa te ballast with Salt. 
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I beg you will acquaint the Board, that I paid up the different Establishments and every 
Iexpence of the Settlement to the Ist of May which I was enabled to do by receiving Cash from 
Individuals, for Bills on Government a list of which accompanys this, and as I have yet at balance of 
Cash io hand I have the pleasure to say that a very small Sum will answer for this Month when 


every Expence will cease. 
I have the honor to be &c. 
(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 
Fort Wiliam 13th May 1796, 


Resolved that every expence on account of the Establishment, now withdrawn from the 
Andamans, shall cease with the close of this Month, and ordered that Major Kyd be Written to 
accordingly. 

1796. — No. X. 
Fort William 30th May 1796. Read the following letter from the Superintendant at the 


Andamans. 
Superintendant at the Andamans 27th May. To G. H. Barlow Enqr., Secretary to Government. 

Sir, — I beg you will acquaint the Honble. the Governor General in Council, that in making up 
the Accounts of the Settlement at the Andamans, to the end of this Month I find that the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Five Thousand Five Hundred and Twenty five ten Pies (Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10) will 
enable me to discharge every claim when all expences will cease. I have to request therefore that he 
will be pleased to direct a Treasury order to be issued to me for that amount when the accounts will 
he closed and transmitted to the prescribed Offices. 

I have the honor to be &e. 


(Signed) A. Kyd Superintendant Andamans. 


Calcutta 27th May 1795. 
Resolved that a Treasury order be issued for Sicca Rupees 5525.0.10 in favor of Major Kyd 
to enable him to close the Accounts of that Settlement. 


1796. — No. XI. 


Fort William 20th June 1796. Secretary Marine Board 7th June. G. H. Barlow Esar. 

Secretary to the Government. 

Sir, — I have the orders of the Board to forward you for the information of the Governor General 
in Council, the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain A. Carey Commander of the Brig Peggy, 
engaged as a stationary Vessel at the Andamans, 

lam &c. 


(Synod) G. Taswell Sevretary Marine Board, 


Fort William 7th Jane 1796. 


Enclosure. 


G. Taswell Esqr. 
Sir, — Upon examining my orders from Government, [ find they have not appointed a certain 
period for my staying at the Andaman Station, whether I am to remain longer than the time speci 
fied in my orders ; Shoull the Crovernment require the Services of the Brig Peggy longer than six 
Months from the date of their orders, they must inform me on [7 of it] before the expiration of that 
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time, at the same time I shall be in want of a supply of provisions for fifteen European Seamen, for 
any period they may appoint, 
I am &c. 
(Signed) A. Carey, 
June Ist 1796. 


The Governor General in Council observes that the Marine Board have already been directed 
to take measures for relieving the Vessel at the Andamans every Six Months. 


1796. — No. XII. 


Fort William 18th July 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 15th July. To G. H. Barlow 
Esgr. Secretary to the Government. 


Sir, —I am directed to acquaint you, for the information of the Governor General in Council, 
that it has been represented to the Board by the late Commissary of Stores at the Andamans, that 
on the removal of the Settlement from thence, a Large Long-Boat, which was not completed, and 
could not be taken on board the ship employed for the Service, was Scuttled and Sunk, which, as 
being perfectly new, and as it might be considered an object to raise in the ensuing North East Moon- 
soon, He has marked her Situation to be in 4 fathoms Water, and about 250 yards North 
West of the Watering Place. 

Tam é&c. 
(Signed) G, Taswell Secry. Military Board. 

Fort William 15th July 1796, 


Ordered that the necessary information be given for raising the Long Boat Sunk at the 
Andamans, when an opportunity offers of writing to that Station. 


1796. —-No. XIII. 

Fort William 16th September 1796. Secretary Marine Board dated 6th September. 

Sir, —I am directed to forward you the accompanying Copy of a letter from the Aoting Owner of 
the Peggy Snow stationed at the Andamans, and to request you will be pleased to lay it before 
the Governor General in Council and Communicate to the Board bis Instructions thereon. 

IT am &e 


(Signed) G, Taswell Secretary Military Board, 
Fort William the 6th September 1796. 


Enclosure. 


To Geo, Taswell Esqr. Secretary Marine Board. 

Sir,— As the contracted time that the Honble, Board agreed to employ the Brig Peggy (of 
shich I am acting Owner) as stationed at the Andamans, is nearly expiring, I beg leave to offer the 
continuing the said Brig on the same terms for six months longer, to which should the Honble. 
Board agree, I purpose immediately to dispatch provisions &c to the Andamans pr the Bark 
Phoenix Captain Moore, who has agreed to touch there should my Offer be accepted, and to him, 
J will deliver any further instructions for Captain A. Carey that you may think requisite he should 
he made acquainted with. 

T am with due regard &e. 
(Signed) William Mordaunt. 

Calcutta 4th September 1796. 


Resolved that the Snow Peggy be Chartered for six Months longer on the Andaman 
Station as tendered by the owner and that the Board be informed. 


(To be continued.) 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
BY M. N. VENKATASWAMI, M.B.A.S., M.F.L.S. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXII. p. 454.) 





No. 19. — The Prince, the Cucumber, and the Rékshash?. 


A certain king had seven sons, who used to tend cattle in the forest. One day they saw 
a great number of fish in a tank, and so they drove off the cattle to graze and at once began 
to catch the fish. When this was finished, one of the brothers went to see where the cattle 
were grazing. He did not find them, but heard a rumour that they had been carried off 


by a neighbouring Rakshashi. 

‘‘ Never mind,” said the brothers :—“ Our father will be pleased with the seven baskets full 
of fish,” and they carried the fish home. 

On seeing them, the king asked ‘‘ where are the cattle Pp” 

“ We were catching fish and the Rakshashi lifted the cattle,” replied the princes. 

Whereupon the king, out of sheer anger, slew six of his sons, and when he was about to 
slay the seventh and last, the prince said, “O father, don’t kill me, I will bring the cattle 
home.” 

“ Very well, bring the cattle home,” replied the king. 


In search of the missing cattle the prince traversed many forests without success, and he 
thought of returning home despondingly to meet his fate, when he suddenly came upon 
a shepherd-boy, whom he questioned as to the way leading to the Rikshashi’s abode. 


“Go this way,” said the shepherd-boy, pointing ont a long and straight road, “ taking 
three cucumbers from the field, and when you come to the place where three roads meet, place 
the three cucumbers on the three ways. Watch which cucumber moves and that’s the road 


you are to take.” 
The prince did accordingly, and the cucumber on the central road moved, and so the prince 
went on by that road, taking the Cucumber as his companion and eating the others, 


When he was half way on the road, the Cucumber called out ‘ Brother, brother.’ 
‘““Who is the man calling me?” said the prince, looking round. 


“1,” replied the Cucumber. 

“ What is it, brother?” said the prince. 

“‘ Well, I have something to say to you,” replied the Cucumber. The Rakshashi? will pat 
a mat on a well and ask you to sit on it. Beware! She will mix poison in some food and will ask 
you to eat. Beware.” 

A little later the Cucumber again called to the prince, ‘ Brother. brother,’ and said, ‘the 
time for the Rakshashti to be delivered is at hand, and when she is about to give birth leave re 
on the ground, and I will drive the cattle home.” 

“Very well,” said the prince, and moved on, and in due course reached the Rakshashi’s 
abode, and as soon as she saw him she put a mat on the well and asked him to sit on it. 

“0, don’t trouble! I don’t want to sit down,” said the prince. 

She then mixed poison in some food and offered it to the prince. 

* OQ, don’t trouble! I don’t want to eat,’ said he. 

“ Well, stay where you are,” said Rakshashi, who was now in labour. “As soo2 


as I am delivered, I will come out.” 
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At this juncture, the Cucumber asked to be left on the ground. The prince did as he was 
desired, and the Cucumber drove the cattle home. 


When the Rakshashi knew of this, she took the new-born infant in her arms and at once 
rushed upon the prince to swallow him up, but the Cucumber made him climb up a palmyrta- 
tree close by. The Rakshashi put her infant to sleep on the ground, and began to climb up also. 
The Cucumber then pinched the infant and it cried ont and down came the Rakshashi 
and pacified the infant. She then climbed half way up the tree again, when the Cucumber 
again repeated the pinch with the same result, This the Cucumber did three times, and then, 
thinking to itself that the Rakshashi seemed to never get tired, had recourse to another 
stratagem. It climbed the tree unknown to the Rikshashi before she began, and stuck two 
pointed thistles into the tree about half-way op. The Rakshashi’s eyes ran into them and 
became blinded. This brought her down off the tree with immense force and she was killed. 
The Cacumber then killed ber child, and, all fear being vanished, the prince started for his home 
taking the Cucumber with him. His father was very glad to receive him and the cattle, and 
revoked the order for the prince’s execation. 


Now the prince kept his life-preserver the Cucumber in a pot very safely. He nsed 
to enquire after its welfare every morning and evening with a shout of ‘ Brother,’ and used to 
receive a reply of ‘ Yes, brother.’ This continued for some time, till one day his household 
complained of having no curry for the night. Whereupon the prince’s sisters said, ‘* There’s 
« cucumber in the pot; make it into a pickle.” As soon as the Cucumber was cut open, the 
whole house was turned into blood. 


The prince, on his return home that evening, shouted as usual for his brother the Cucum- 
ber, and, receiving no reply, went up to the pot and saw that there was no Cucumber in it, upor. 
which he ran at once to his mother and asked where the Cucumber was. 


~ I took it from the pot, and when I cut it open to make pickle with it, the house and all 
was turned into blood.” 


*: My life-preserver is gone, why should I live,” howled the prince and committed suicide. 
‘he parents followed suit for grief at the loss of their son, and the cattle also, bemoaning the 
loss they had sustained by the death of their protector, ate a poisonous herb and died also. 

No. 20. — The Legend of Ganésa. 


Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning, was a most beautiful woman: short of stature, 
with a round golden face,a curved nose, lustrous eyes, a small sweet mouth, soft, small lily-white 
hands and symmetrical limbs, ringlets of jet-black glossy hair; a very parrot among women. 


She had a son named Ganésa. One day her husband Brahma said to him: 

“My son, would you like to marry ?” 

~ Yes, father,” replied Ganéga. 

“What would your wife to be like?” 

As beautiful as my mother,” replied Ganééa. 

Whereupon the father’s anger knew no bounds, and laying hold of a hatchet that was hard 


by he cut off his son’s head. 


When Sarasvati came to know what had happened, she at once ran in wild confusion to 
tke Spot where her son’s body was lying weltering in blood. But she could not find the head. 
Bae chanced to see an eiephant passing by, and immediately a wild thought crossed her 
bewiliered brain. She dashed for the animal and lopped off its head, and fastened it on to 
Canésa's body and prayed to her lord tc bring their son to life. 
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Brahma complied with her request, and thus Ganésa became possessed of his 
elephant’s head, as we see to the prosent day.! 

No. 21, — The Bird and the King. 

A tiuy little bird uttering melodious sounds sat on the terrace of a king’s palace. The 
king was very pleased and called out to an attendant and said, “ Put the bird into a golden 
cage and give it the sweetest seeda to eat.” 

Scarcely was the bird imprisoned in the cage, than another bird of the same kind, uttering 
the wildest cries, came and sat on the terrace. Displeased with these discordant sounds, the 
. king called out to an attendant to kill it. 

The order was about to be executed, when the first bird, in great humbleness of spirit, said : 
*‘O, what are you daing ? O just king, listen to the words of the unprotected, revoke your 
order.” 

He RAT Ta oT 
WT UAL AA WTA, 
FAST AT AT AT Wit ar 
dents Hew Tai. 

“TI have lived in the abodes of saints, and listened to their sweet talk, while this my brother 
was brought up by a butcher, and learnt his unearthly notes from the cries of animals when 
being slaughtered. It is neither his fault, nor do I possess merit. Good or bad (in persons) is 
the outcome of association.” 

Satisfied with the explanation, the king revoked his order for the death of the other bird. 


No, 22. — The Prabhis and the Horse. 


The Prabhis are irritated beyond measure if called Godai-kavu (i.c., horse-eaters). The 
following story is told to account for the epithet :— 

Once upon a time a great famine fell on the land, and some Prabhas, in their hunger, 
concerted together and killed horse for its flesh. Greatly afraid of being excommunicated, 
they hastily buried the bones, and, making the horse’s tail to stick out of the ground, raised 
an alarm of “goda gaila, goda gaila, patdtéth, the horse has gone, the horse has gone, to the 


nether regions.” 
Note. 


The Prabhis are a prosperous and wealthy caste. Their women are renowned for their 
beauty, which Narayana Varma notices. They are Hindus, and they do not eat horse-flesh. 
The only people in India who eat horse-flesh are the Dhérs of Haidarébad (Deccan) and some 
Musulmins, There is a regular market in Haidaribid for horse-flesh, and the street where 
that is sold is known by the name of the Nakhas or Horse-flesh Street. 


No. 28. — How the English Got a Hold in India, 


First of all the English landed in Madras, and applied to the Nawab of that place for 
land equal to a sheepskin. The Nawab, thinking that the land applied for was not much, gave 
his permission. Whereupon the cunning Englishmen cnt a sheepskin into very thin strips, 
and, joining them on to one another, encircled the whole place with this leather-string and the 
Nawab felt bound by his word. Thus did the English come to possess the first land in India. 
which they augmented from time to time by slow conquests, 

(Te be continued.) 


* Narrated by the writer's mother, the late M. Tulsemma,. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE SAYYIDS OF KARNAL. 


Mr. J. R. Drommonn, C. S., first mentioned to 
me that the Sayyids of certain villages in 
Karnal, who are of the Bara-Sa’ddat, had a 
curious system of clan-names, and subsequently 
I was furnished with an account of them by the 
kindness of Sayyid Iltaf Hussain, Honorary 
Magistrate at Karn4l, of whose notes the follow- 
ing is the gist :-— 


The Bard-Sa’idat have a curious system by 
which the inhabitants of each hamlet or bast? are 
known by certain nick-names. 
are descended from Sayyid Abu’l-Farash WaAsiti, 
son of Sayyid Daid or Sayyid Hussain, and it 
would be of great interest to see if any other 
Sayyids have a similar custom, A list of the 
bastis and nick-names is appended :— 


Name of Basti. Nickname. 

Sanbhalhéra, Kafandéz, or sewer of 
shrouds, 

Mojhara. Confectioner. 

Miranpar. Sheep-butcher. 

Kethdérah. Butcher. 

Tandhérah. Bhutnt, she-ghost. 

Khojérab, Ghost. 

Kakrdli. Dog. 

Behrah,. Chamdr, scavenger or 
leather-worker. 

Morna. Camel. 

Jatward. Pig. 

Nagla. Barber. 

Jansatha, Chirtmiér, bird- 
catcher, 

Chitéra. Mimic. 

Kéwal. Jariya, one who sets 
glass or stone 
ornaments. 

Jauli. Telt, or oilman, 

Tasang. Dim. 

Salarpar. Chutiyd, fool. 

Ghalibpur. He-ass. 

dédipar, She-ass. 

Kelaudah. Kinjrd, greengrocer. 

Bahari, Goldsmith. 

Bahadurpar, Kingar, rustic, 

Bilaspur. Khumra, a cutter of 
mil}-stones. 

Palt, Kamangar, bowman or 
bowmaker. 


in | 


Name of Basti, Nickname. 

Saudhawél?. Ddr-ul-Himdqat, 
house of foolish- 
ness. 

Pimbéra, See State 

Sarai. Bhatidrd, baker. 

Churiyala. Manihir, bangle- 
maker. 

Taasar. Sweeper. 

Sakrérd. Owl 

Muzaffarnagar. Eunuch. 


These Sayyids | 


| At first sight some of these names look like 

totems, and one is tempted to see in them traces 
| of Arabian totem-clans, which would be in 
| accord with the claim to be descended from the 
tribe of Qurésh. This, however, does not appear 
to be the trueexplanation of the names, which, it 
should be noted, are called palwal, or counter- 

signs, by the Sayyids themselves. Moreover, 
the Bara-Sa’ddit are all Shi’as, except those 
who live in Lathéri village, avd even they inter- 
marry with the Shi’as. 








The nick-names given above appear to be 
| in reality relics of a system of initiation into 
| the degrees of a secret order, and are paralleled 
| in Turkey in the order of the Maulavis, in which 
| the novice is called the scullion, and so on. The 

Shi’as have always tended to become organized 
| intu orders, or secret societies ; and the Assassins 

of the Elburz formed in the Middle Ages the most 
| powerful and famous of these associations. They 
| also had a system of degrees into which their 
| adherents were successively initiated. The Taris 
of the Kurran Valley, who are or claim to be 

Shias, also have signs by which they ascertain if 
a man is straight, 7. e.,a Shi’a, or crooked, 7. ¢., 
a non-Shi'a. 


If any reader of this Journal could refer me to 
works on the religious orders or sects of the 
Shas, it might be possible to trace further sur- 
vivals of their organizations among the Sayyids, 
or in general among the Shi’as, of the Panjab. 


| H. A. Rose, 


| Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 
| 


i 
| Simla, Aug, 15th, 1902. 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE. 
BY SIR C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.1. 
I, — PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

IKE Kachcha Naga, Kabui, and Khoirao, Mikir is a language belonging to the Naga Group 
| i of the Tibeto-Burman Languages, which represents an intermediate stage between the true 
Naga languages, and the various speeches belonging to the Bodo Group. No complete grammar of 
it has ever been published. The following are the materials which have hitherto been available 
tor its study : — 

Rosixson, W., — Notes on the Languages spoken by the various tribes inhabiting the 
Valley of Assam and its mountain Confines. Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol, X VIII., 1849, Pt. I., pp. 184 and ff., 310 and ff. On pp. 830 and ff. 
an imperfect Mikir Grammar. On pp. 342 and ff. a Mikir Vocabulary. 

Butter, Capraix J..— A Rough Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Dialects spokes: 
in the “ Ndgd Hills” District. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI.. 
Pt. L, 1873, Appendix. Contains a Vocabulary. 

Camppett, Sir G., — Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the 
Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. 
Calcutta, 1874. On pp. 204-205 and ff. there is a Mikir Vocabulary, 

Ayox., — A Mikir Catechism in the Assamese character, Sibsagar, 1875. 

Neicupor, THE Rev, R. E.,— A Vocabulary in English and Mikir, with Sentences 
illustrating the Use of Words. Calcutta, 1878. 

Damayt, G. H., — Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between 
the Brahmaputra and Ningtht Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XII, 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Account of the Mikirs on p. 236, Short Vocabulary 
on p. 254, 

Lyatt, Sir C.J., K.C.S.1., — Note on the geographical distribution and ethnologica! 
affinities of the Mikirs on pp. 78 and ff. of the Census Report of Assam yor 1881. 
Calcutta, 1883, This has been reprinted on pp, 177 and ff. of the Census Report o< 
the same Province for 1891. The reprinted copy has been revised, 

Poursext, Miss, — Arleng Alam. A Mikir Primer, Assam, 1891. 

Davis, A, W., LC.S., — Note by A. W. D. on the Relations of the principal Language: 
of the Nagi Group on pp. 163 and ff. of the Census Report of Assam for 1891, by 
FE. A, Guit, L.C.S., Shillong, 1892. Compares Mikir with the languages of the Nagi 
and Bodo Groups. 

Baxer, E, C. S., — Account of the Mikirs on p. 254 of the same Report, 


According to the Censns of 1901, Mikir is spoken in the following .Assam Districts : — 
NvuMBERS 
Disrricr. OF SPEAKERS. 
Nowgong ... wa’ oe sa was See 34,273 
Sibsagar ans aes Se eae was 22,803 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills ... ues aes bei 13,142 


Kamrup ... ane tee cas oa a 8,026 
Darrang... _ bes ws sas mee 3,108 
Elsewhere ... iey see wee oes ead 931 





Total number of Speakers ... 82,283 
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It is spoken principally in the centre of the Assam Valley, south of the Brahmaputra, and in the 
north-east of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 


Mikirs call themselves ‘Arleng,’ a word which means ‘man’ generally, although more strictly 
applied to a Mikir man, Sir Charles Lyall, writing in 1882, described their habitat as follows :— 


The country whieh, from its geographical nomenclature, we should look upon aa the home of 
the Mikir race is tolerably extensive, and ineludes a large area of hills in which there are now few or 
no Mikirs, The characteristic elements of Mikir topographical nomenclature are Laag, river, water ; 
Langso, small stream ; Inglong, mountain; Long, stone; Rong, village; Sar, chief. In the isolated 
mountainous block which fills the triangle between the Brahmaputra on the north, the Dhansiri Valley 
on the east, and the Kopili and Kalany Valleys on the west, these names are found everywhere, as 
well in the southern part now inhabited by the Rengma Nagas from the hills across the Dhansiri as 
in the northern portion included in the Nowgong district, and known more particularly as the Mikir 
Hills. They are also found in considerable numbers to the sonth of the Langkher Valley, in the 
mountains now inhabited by Kukis, Kachcha Nagas, and Kacharis (e. g., Langreng = ‘water of life, 
Langting, Long-lai, etc.) as far south as the courses of the Jhiri and Jhinam. In the centre of 
North Cachar they are rarer ; but there is a considerable group of Mikir names again to the west of 
this tract, about the head-waters of the Kopili, and on the southern face of the hills, north of 
Badarpur, Mikirs also abound, mixed with Lalungs, on the northern face of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, and along the courses of the Kopili and Umkhen rivers, 


Across the Brahmaputra the topographical nomenclature shows no trace of them, though there 
are a few recent colonies of the race in Darrang. 


They are thus essentially a people of the lower hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
portion of the range stretching from the Garo Hills to the Patkoi. Their neighbours are (1) The 
Syntengs of Jaintia on the west ; (2) Bodos or Kacharis on the south; (3) Assamese on the north 
aid east, where the country is inhabited at all; and intermixed with them are recent colonies of 
Kukis and Rengmi Nagas and older ones of Lilungs and Hill Kachiris.” 


The following sketch, by Sir Charles Lyall, of the principal features of Mikir Grammar is based 
ox: the very instructive specimens which accompany it and on materials, not yet published, gathered 
by the late Mr. E. Stack in the years 1885-86, As regards the specimens, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son has been translated by Sardoka Perrin Kay, who is by birth a Mikir, and is at present 
employed in Government service in Shillong. The two pieces of folklore have also been prepared 
by him, under the supervision of Mr. H, Corkery, LL.D. ~G. A. G, 


II. — GRAMMAR. 


PRONUNCIATION. — Mikir possesses the following Consonants, ~ 4, ch, d, h, j, k,l, 
My, Ny NYy Pr 7, 8, t, v, and the aspirates kh, ph, th. Bh, dh, and g occur only in a few borrowed 
words, and 4h and dh are commonly resolved, as Sahar, a load; dohin, money. F', sh, w, y 
(consonantal) and z are unknown, Ng is never initial, and the g-sound in it is never separately 
audible, 

In Vowels Mr. Stack recognised the following, — a, @ (the latter in closed syllables, abruptly 
pronounced, as in German Mann); 2, é (the latter in closed syllables, as in ped), e 3 i, i; 3, 6 (in 
closed syllables, abrupt, as in pot), o (this apparently represents a shortened long 6, as Mr. Stack 
notes that the sound @ or aw, sometimes represented by @, does not occur); a, u. The differences in 
length of vowels seem often to be (asin Assamese) rather indeterminate. There is a tendency for 
the long @ to be thinned down to é, as in the loan-words récho = raja and bért = bari; é- frequently 
“cceurs as a variant of initial @-. see further on, 


The Diphthongs occurring are ai, ei, ot, vi, in all of which the first element represents the 
-ng vowel, and the combinations might be written ai, i, i, a. 
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ROOT-WORDS. — The root-words, whether nouns, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs or verbs, 
are generally monosyllabic. Roots longer than one syllable are apparently formed by adding 
prefixes, originally having separate significance, now often lost, to monosyllabic roots, or by 
compounding one or more roots. Prefixes of which the significance is not now traceable are dy- (a> 
in Grléng, man ; @rling, stone ; arnt, sun, day); ing-! (ingling, mountain ; inghon, pity, etc.) ; ning-? 
(in ningvd, night; ningkin, year, ete.) ; and ¢e-, ti-, fo- (as in ¢erdm, call ; tekdng, abandon; Akup, an 
enclosure; fovar, a road). Prefixes which are still significant will be noted below. Instances of 
compound roots are, in nouns, k2ng-dp, shoe (foot-covering); ni-op, cloud (sun-cover) ; réng-me, being 
happy (life-good), ete. ; in verbs numerous examples will be found in the specimens, 

INFLECTION,. — Words (whether nouns or verbs) are not inflected, but are located in seuse 
by their position in the sentence or by the addition of particles. These particles may often be 
omitted where ambiguity ie not likely. 


Gender. — Gender is not distinguished except for animate beings, and in them either (1) by 
difference of termination, or (2) by added words indicating sex, or (3) by different terms. Thus, — 


(1) po, father ; pe, mother. 
phu, grandfather ; phi, grandmother, 
(pu)nu, paternal uncle ; ni, paternal aunt. 

(2) sd-po, boy ; so-pi, girl. 
su-pd, grandson ; su-pi, granddaughter, 
as6-pinsd, male child ; aso-pi, daughter. 
chaindng-ald, bull ; chaindng-api, cow. 

(3) arling, man ; arloso, woman. 
ik, elder brother ; inqjir or 7é, elder sister. 


Number. — The ordinary suffix for the plural is a@¢um, but other words are occasionally 
suftixed to indicate plurality, a8 m@r, a mass, quantity, or company ; dxg, many ; lz (a respectful form 
used chiefly in addressing a number of persons). With pronouns the suffix is tum, not dtum: 
née. L; né-tum, we; i-tum, we, including the petson addressed : ndug, thou; ndny-tum, ye: la, he, 
she, it; la-tum, they : respectful forms né-lt, i-li, ndeg-li, alang-U 5 also né-li-tum, ndng-li-tum. 


Case. — Case is indicated by position, or by postpositions. The Nominative snd, generals 
speaking, the Accusative have no postpositions, but are ascertained by their position in the 
sentence —-the nominative at the beginning, the accusative following it before the verb: but both 
where necessary can be emphasised by the particles -é and -st, which in some sort play the part of 
our definite article. Thus: — 

-ké, —né-ké ladak dn-kdugehir-si thi-po. I (distinguished from my father’s servants) here 
from hunger am dying. 
nang-ké né-longst kaita do, thou (distinguished from the prodigal son) with me ever art. 
la nang-mu-ké thildt-ta, reng-thu-et-lo, this thy younger brother was dead, and is alive again. 
né-men-ké Ong, my name is Ong. 
-si, —- konat achaindng-a-ok-si dakleé kedlo-ji, where should cow’s flesh be here ? 
hondt adohon-st nangli keléng-dam, where did you get so much money from? 


It is to be carefully remembered that these emphatic particles are no¢ case postpositions. but 
may be followed by the latter: ¢. 9., jangrésé-ké-aphan puld, be said to the orphan; and -si is to be 


1 Whon a prefix comes before ing-, it coalesces with it into one syllable; thus, @+ing = dng; ka + ing = 
kang . che + ing = chang (ching): pa + ing = ping. Apparently the form ka (not 4e) is always chosen for the 


adjectival prefix, and pa (not pe or pi) for the causal prefix, before ing: 
2 Ning means breast, mind, and in that sense numerous easily intelligible compounds of if oceur: but in the 


words mentioned it seems to be of different origin. 
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distinguished from -si, suffix of the locative and (probably the same) of the conjunctive participle. 
Another emphatic particle is -t@, which may often be translated ‘also’ or ‘even’: vide specimens. 


The construction of the Genitive is one of the most characteristic features of the language. The 
genitive always precedes the noun on which it depends. When it is a pronoun of the first or second 
person, nothing intervenes between the two: thus, né-hém, my house; ndng-pé, thy clothes, But 
when the pronoun is of the third person, or when the first noun takes the place of a pronoun of the 
third person, the following noun has @- inserted before it. Thus Ja-apo, his father; Arndm ahém, 
God’s house, 1@ hijai-atum akam, this is the jackals’ work ; arni-kangsdm por, day-becoming-coo] 
time. This prefixed a- is really the possessive of the third personal pronoun, as is proved by the 
equivalence of the pronouns in the following passage from a folk-tale ; — 


Ansi’ jangrésG réchd-asdpd-Aphan puld, “1h nang-y@ ——snang-ri-ptn mamatle 

Then the-orphan the-king’s-son-to said, ‘ these your-clothes your-dhoti-with yoursels-bedecked 
ning ru-drlo nang-lutlé-té, ning chinidétpo ; ne&pé né-Ti = nang pips, 
you cage-into — enter-if, you (they)-will-recognise : my-cluthes my-adhoti you (I)-eill-give. 
anké ru-drlo lut-nin’ Ansi réch0-dsdpo ru ingpu-si jangrésG nangbarld, ansi 
then cage-into enter.” Then the-king’s-son the-cage opened-having the-orphan  let-out, and 
jangrésd a-pé ari réchd-asopd pilé, 14 réchd-isdpd — a-pa, ii-rl a-ltk, 
the-orphan his-clothes his-dhoti the-king’s-son gave, that king’s-son his-clothes, his-dhoti, his-necklace, 

i-roi, jangréso pi-thu-Is, 


his-bangles, the-orphan (-to) gave-in-return. 


‘The orphan said to the king's son, “ if you go into the cage Wearing your own clothes, they will 
recognise you at once (@2); I will give you my clothes, and then you can enter the cage.” So the 
king's son opened the cage and let out the orphan, and the orphan gave the king’s son his clothes, 
end the king's son gave the orphan in exchange his clothes, necklace, and bangles,’ 


Here né-pé, né-ri, ndng-pé, ndng-ri, are followed by &-p2, a-ri, This use of a- before every noun 
which has a genitive depending on it has led to that syllable becoming the common prefix of most 
nouns in the language, and being prefixed not only to the governing word, but also to the word 
governed, It is, in fact, the ordinary particle indicating relation, and thus comes to be prefixed to 
adjectives, e. g., Arndm akethé, God the Almighty ; 1a ahidi abang, that younger one; and not only to 
adjectives, but to postpositions: aphan, to, has a when used with the third person : ]a-aphan, to him; 
Jangrésd Gphdn, to the orphan; but né-phdn, to me; nang-phan, to thee. The only postpositions 
used without this prefixed @ are pen (pen-si), with ; 1é, at, in; and si, in: @pén and épen are 
sometimes found, As already observed, this @- frequently takes the form é- 3 €. Jey hajat-chur, a paek 
of jackals ; hém-épo, widower ; hém-épi, widow (literally, the male or female owner of a house),? 


The other cases are formed by postpositions, which, however, a 


re often omitted when the sense is 
«lear without them: — 


The Instrumental is generally indicated by -~pén (apén, Epén) or pens, a8 aphek-épen, with 
husks ; Tentin-ingchin-ani-pin hekok, tied by Tenton with an iron chain, 

The Dative takes dphdn, to or for (frequent after verbs of 
-ccasionally used for the acensative, The sign of the Dative of Purpose is apot, for, for the 
sake uf! pi-apot, what for, why ? kopi-apotsi, id. ; aphdn is also used in this sense in the phrase 
Jupo-atum-pen ning-aring chipiji-aphan, with my friends in order to make merry. 


saying and asking), which is alse 


. It may be noted that i-, the pronoun of the first Person plural, is sometimes used in the same Way as this 
prefixed @-. Thus, i-mu, a Younger brother or our younger bh 


ie rother. The pronoun of the first person 18 used 
1 yin other Naga languages. Hence, 10 some cases, é-. al; robab TI g1D: represents the f st perso 
> 
: lik ‘ 6-, also, p: ba ly, 0 Fa) ally P n’ Py persons 
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The Adlative is formed with -pén (@pén) or pénsi: héléving-do-dk-pén, from afar off ; non-pen, 
from now ; dak-péen, from here. pera (Assamese para) is also used. 

The Locative is formed with -si: hém-si, in the house; adét-si, in the country, We also have 
4rl6, in, inside, under. Lé (properly the conjunctive participle of 2, to arrive) is often used as 
a locative postposition, for at, in, 


Other common postpositions are, — 

atkak, upon, on. 

axgsong, above, upon, over, 

@rum, below. 

abér, below. 

along, together with (long = place), 
adung, adun, beside, close to. 

adak, between. 

ang-bing, in the middle of. 

aGphi, after. 

ADJECTIVES are regularly formed by prefixing ke-, ka-, or ki- to the root, and do not change 
for gender, number, or case. Thus, mé, being good; kemé, good: Aéld, distance ; kahélo, far off : 
dok, savour ; keddk, savoury : ho, bitterness; keho, bitter: lok, whiteness; keldk, white: ri, wealth ; 
kiri, rich. The form of the adjective is precisely the same as that of (1) the present participle of the 
verbal root used to form the present tense, and (2) the abstract or infinitive of that root, and the 
collocation of the sentence alone determines the meaning of the word used. When particles of 
comparison or other modifying elements are added to the adjective, the prefix (ke, etc.) is often 
omitted as unnecessary, Thus, — ; 

kelak, white; lok-hik, whitish. 
kemé, good ; mé-mu, better ; mé-né, best, 
keding, tall; ding-mi, taller. 
but kangtui, high ; kangéuw-mu, higher ; kdngtui-né, highest, 


The emphatic suffix si sometimes gives the force of the superlative, as in Arndm akethé-si, God 


the Most High ; kemé-si apé, the best garment. 
Adjectives sometimes precede, but more commonly follow, the noun qualified (see below as to the 
relative clause): as already observed, they are usually constructed with the relative prefix a- when 


joined to a noun. 

Wumerals. — The Cardinals are ist, one; hint, two; kethom, three; philt, four; phongo, five ; 
therdk, six; therdokst, seven; nerkép, eight; sirkep, nine; kép, ten; for the tens from 11 to 19 kré 
takes the place of kép, the unit being added: kré-ist, eleven; kré-hint, twelve, ete. The word for 
seven is evidently six + one, while those for eight and nine appear to be ten minus two and ten 
minus one, <A score is ingkoi; thirty thom-kep, and so on; but the higher numbers appear to be 
Fittle used. A hundred is phard. The numeral follows the noun. In composition hint (except with 
bang, person) is reduced to ni, and kethim to -thom, as jo-ni jo-thim, two or three nights, Phili 
and therdk are often contracted to phlé and throk, 

Generic Prefixes are commonly used with numbers, as in many other Tibeto-Burman 
languages : — 

with persons, bang, as a-ong-mar korté bang-therdk-ké, his uncles, the six brothers, 

with animals, jon (Assamese loan-word), as né kethék-ling chelong jon-philt, 1 saw (got to 
see) four buffaloes ; 

with trees and things standing up, rdng, as chéngpi rong-therdk, six trees, 

with houses, Aum, as hém hum-phongo, five houses, 
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with flat things, as a book, a leaf, a hoe, a knife, pak, as noké pak phli, four knives : 
16 pak-phongo, five leaves, 

with globular things, as an egg, a gourd, a vessel, pum, 88 v0-11 pum-ni, two eggs. 

with parts of the body, and also with rings, bangles and other ornaments, hong, a3 
kéng éhong, one leg ; roi héng-ni, two bangles. 


Note that ove of anything is not formed with isi, bat, if of persons, with inut, if of other things, 
with é- prefixed to the generic determinative ; one cow = chaindng éjdn; one tree = thengpt érang 
one book = puthi épak; one egg = v0-ti épum, etc. This é@ appears to be borrowed from Assamese, 
ia which it is shortened from ek. 


Ordinals appear to be formed by prefixing Za/ai to the cardinal, as batat kethom, third ; éatay 
phil, fourth’ Distributive numeral adverbs are formed by prefixing pur or phong to the cardinal, 
as purthom or phongthom, thrice. 


PRONOUNS. — The Personal Fronouns are, — 


Ist Person, —né, 1; né-tum, né-li, né-li-tem, we, excluding the person. addressed ; 
i-tum, i-li, we, including the person addressed. 
2nd Person, — nang, thou; ndng-tum, ndng-li, nang-li-tum, ye. 
la, he, she, it; la-tum, they. 
3B a P ORD, | % ’ ’ 3 veh J : 
Pet Glang, he, she ; alang-li, respectful ; Gldng-atwm, alang-lt-tum, they. 
These take the postpositions like nouns. The possessive prefixes have beer already mentioned - 


they are né-, my, our; ndng-, thy, your; /a@-, d-, his, her, its, their, The possessive prefix for the 
first person plural, zncluding the person addressed, is é- oF i-, as — 


é-chaindng — @-haidi é-pachithukoilang, aphu-thak-ta é-réng é&hbu 
our-cows our-caitle us-he-has-caused-to-kill, over-and-above-that our-skin  our-hide - 
&-kapeso. 


us-he-has-caused-to-smart. 


The Demonstrative Pronouns are labangsb, bangs, this, pl. labdngso-atum, these: hala, 
halaédngso, that, pl hala-tum, halabangsd-atum, those. The syllable Aa connotes distance, ag dak-ai, 
ladak, here ; hadak, there; ha ahem chevoilo, he returned home from a distance. 


Relative Pronouns, properly speaking, do not exist, Their place is taken by deseriptive 
adjectival phrases. Thus, ‘those six brothers who had gone tu sefl cow's flesh’ is —— 
li chainong-A-dk = kejor-dam-itum — korté— bang-therdk. 
those — cou’s-flesh —to-sell-going-(pl.) brothers persons-six, 
and ‘those persons who had carried cow's flesh (to market) returned home,’ is ~ 
13 chainong-d-ok kevan-atum him chevoild. 
thse cow’ s-flesh carriers home returned. 
It is to be noticed that in these sentences the adjectival descriptive clanse precedes the nour. 
So also in Tenton ingehin-ani-pén kehok a@rleng, the man whom Tenton had tied with an iron chain. 
There is a word, aling, which is sometimes called a relative pronoun; it seems, however, to be 
rather a distributive. ‘I don’t believe what he says” = 1a heningjé Gling-ta né kroi-kré, literally, be 
. . = i =- = . ‘ : 
speaking whatever, I believe not ; compare mar dfing-/a adim-tot-tol-lé bi-non, the goods, each thing 


in its place setting down, put, i, e., put everything in its own place; nang kedo-aling, né-ta dof, you 
staying wherever, I also will stay. 





Sr ee 
* The only examples of ordinals 30 formed are found in the Mikir catechism (1875). In the folk-tales olumsy 
peciphrases are used which indicate that ordinals aro not renerally known. Thus, in mentioning five brothera one 


after another, we have akléng, the eldest; adakvim, the Junior (between-coming); adckhydm-adun, the next to the 
junior ; adakvém-adun-lathét, the next to the uext to the janior; and aki, the youngest. 


od 
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The interrogative syllable used to form Interrogative Pronouns is ko: komat, komdad-si, who? 
kopi, what? kopu, kopu-si, kolopu, kolopu-sin, how ? ko-dn, ko-dnsi, kolo-dn, how many ? kondé, where ? 
konamthu, when? : 

The Reflexive Pronoun is dmethang, self, own ; but a more usual mode of indicating that the 
action affects oneself is to prefix the particle che (cht, ching, chéng, and rarely cho) to the verbal 
root, Thus, la hém che-voi-lo, he returned home (7. ¢., to his ows house); a-dngmar-dtum che-pu-la, 
his uncles said fo one another; che-hang-jo, they asked for themselves, Examples will be found in 
abundance in the specimens. 

VERBS. — The Mikir verb indicates time, present, past, and future, by means of particles 
prefixed or saffixed to the root. The verb does not vary for gender, number® or person. There is no 
separate verb substantive, though there are several ways of indicating existence, as do, stay, abide ; 
plang, become; lang, exist, continue; [é, arrive, happen, etc. Great use is made of adjectival or 
participial forms, and, in narration, of the conjunctive participle. Compound roots are very extensively 
used, the principal verb being put first, then the modifying supplements, and then the time-index. 


The Simple, or Indeterminate, Present is expressed by the participle with ke-(ka-) without 
any suffix, as kondtst nang kedo, where do you live? vd kangjar, the bird flies; sarburd thi-lot-si né 
bachtru, the old man having died, J am weeping; é-phu kesd-kon, my head is aching badly. This 
tenge is, as in other languages, often used historically for the past. 

The Definite, or Determinate, Present is expressed by the same participle with -16 added ; la 
Kopi Laxghot-ld, what is he doing (now) ? 

The Habitual Present, including the Past, is expessed by the verbal root with -16, as vd-@ium-ké 
xé-phu-athak ingjar-l6, the (ké) birds fly above our heads, 

The Simple, or Narrative, Past is formed by the verbal root with -16 or -dit, as la pu-lo or 
pu-dt, he said; né-phu sd-dét, my head was aching; la ke-ri Gphi-si long-lo, he, after searching, 
found it, Sometimes -d2 and -[6 are used together : la né inglon-dét-lé, he abused me. Det appears 
to be a particle (perhaps once a verb, but not now used separately) indicating completeness, whether 
continuing in the present or not, and so may be used for the present when the state indicated by the 
verb is one that began in the past and still endures, e. g., ‘why are you afraid?’ may be expressed by 
kopt apotsi nang kaphéré, or kopi Gpdtsi nang phéré-det ? 

The Complete Past is indicated by the root with -¢dng-l6 (ang is a verb meaning to finish), 
as la-Apotst né dam-tdng-la, 1 went, or had gone, on his account ; ¢élong longlé pho-tang-ld, the boat 
has touched ground. 

There are besides a great number of other particles indicating past time, used with particular 
verbs. Thus with the various words meaning ‘to fall” the following are used: ha-la che-koi-bup, he 
fell down; hem ru-bup, the house collapsed (= ru-tdng-10) ; long-chong klt-bup, the upright memorial 
stone fell down ; long-pak klo-buk (or kld-tdng-ld), the tlat memorial stone fell down; ¢hdngpt-angsong- 
pin nang-klo-buk, he fell down from the top of the tree, All these particles denote abruptness, 


A Periphrastic Past, with the root followel by caghot-lo (did), must be noticed. This is 
probably borrowed trom Assamese ; @. 9. hisai-ehur jai Ghin cho-klip-inghoi-lo, the jackal-pack the 
whole of the arums ate up completely (elip) ; sarpi inghap ingktr-dun-hét-inghoi-lo, the old womaa 
having shut the door made it fast. 

Here should be noticed the prefix rang, used (as the specimens show) with great frequency in 
narrative. It has the effect of jizing the erewrrence to a known place. Thus, phak ladaksi 
nang-thé-lot: methan nang-chd-d, the pig died here: the dog has eaten it up, —in a known 
place ; — but mefhdn pon-(2t ot pon-tang-lo, the dog has taken it away. — from a known place to 
rn 








5 Thore are particles which indicate plurality where aecessary, of which 99 is that most often used. 
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a place unknown. It seems very probable that the word is originally the pronoun of the second 
person, and that it refers to the knowledge of the person to whom the tale is related =‘ as you know’ 
or ‘as you see.’ 


The Future is represented in two ways only: (1) by -pé added to the root, to indicate an 
action beginning now and continued in the future, as né-twm nonké labdngso akdm apotst pu-po, we 
will talk about this affair now (ndnké); (2) by yt added to the root, for an action which commences 
later on, e. g., badu arléng-¢a thi-i, all men will die (¢. ¢., at some future time), 


As -po includes the present in the case of continuing action, it may also be (and often is) used 
in a present sense: -jf is restricted to future time, 


A compound future may be formed by adding to the root with -ji the termination dokdok-lo; 
la thiji dokddk-lo, he is just about to die; an ik-ji doleddk-lé, the rice is nearly all done; dn-chozi 
dokdok-lo, it is near breakfast time (4, ¢., rice-eating); léji ddkddk-lo, we have almost arrived ; dam-jé 
dokdok-16, he is about to go. A doubtful future may be expressed by -ji added to the present 
participle, as kondt chainong-a-ok-st dakst kedojt, where should cow’s flesh be here; chaindng 
kendm-ji, I want to buy a bullock, 


From the above it will be seen that there is much indefiniteness in the indications of time 
afforded by the Mikir verb: except -tdng for the past complete, and -j¢ for the futare, the other 
suffixes may, according to circumstances, be rendered by the past, present, or future; but the context 
generally removes all ambiguity. 


Conditional phrases are formed by putting -/2, if, at the end of the first member, and the 
second generally in the future with jz, 


Conditional Future, — nang ddm-té, ndng la thek-dam-ji, if you go you will see him; nang 
né pu-té, né klém-f, if you tell me, I will do it. 


The Conditional Past inserts asin (like, supposing that) before -12; dohin do-asdn-té, né la 
ndm-ji, if I had money, I would buy it, 


The Conditional Piuperfect modifies the second member thus, — ndng ddm-dson-té, ndng 
@ longlokji apotlo, had you gone, you would have got it ; nang né than asin-té, né la klém-tang-lé, 
if you had explained to me, I would have done it, 


Other Conditional phrases :— 


nang dam bom-té, lak mu~-ch6t-jé lang, the farther you go, the more you will be tired, (40m, 
to continue; lak, to be weary ; mu-, elative particle ; cht, constant affix to mu-; lang, 
verb meaning ‘to continue’ or ‘ exist’). 

nang chok-pet-dn mu-chot-té, chiru-pét-dn mu-chot-po, the more you beat him, the more he 
will ery (chok, to beat; pét, adverb expressing plurality ; an, particle of number or 
quantity ; chiru, to weep). 

Té may be omitted where the sense is otherwise fixed : — 

nang dim pangthui ong, chung dng ji, 

you go high more, cold more will-be, the higher you go, the colder it will grow. 

nang pu Ong, nang kroi-kré ong pa, 

you speak more, you disobey more will, the more you tell him, the more he will disobey, 

nang dohén pi-Ong pi, pekon ong po. 

you money giving-more give, 


n waste more will, the more money you give him, the more he 
will throw away. 
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The Imperative is, for the second person, the bare root, or more usually the root strengthened 
by the addition of not, tha, or nn. Thus, pi-not, give; ldng-tha, see ; pi-ndn, give. The form with 
non (meaning ‘now’) is the strongest form. The other two are of about equal value. The other 
persons are formed by the addition of nang (a verb meaning ‘to be necessary’) to the future in -po 
or present in -15. ‘ Let us go’ = itwm dam-po-nang ; * let us go to the field and plough’ = rit hai-bat 
dém-lo-nang ; or, by using the causative form of the verb, ‘let him go’ = la-ké peddm-nodn, 


Participles. — The Present Participle has the form of the adjective, with the prefixed 
ke- (ki-) or ka, a8 kedam, going; kachiru, weeping. 

The Past Participle is the root compounded with tang: dam-tdng, gone; thtk-tdng, having 
seen ; kapangturtang, fattened. 


Perhaps the most used form of the yerb, especially in narrative, is the Conjunctive Participle, 
either the bare root, or the root with -st, as hem chevoi-st thck-lo, having retarned home, he saw, 
When the past is indicated, det is used, either with or without -si, as chO-'¢ jun-d2t sarbara ton-Grlo 
kaibing patu-joi-st 7-10, having finished eating and drinking, the old man, having quietly hidden his 
club under a basket, lay down; Tentdn dohon-aldng-ping long-st, rié damdé-d2tsi, katjui-l6, Tenton, 
having got the bamboo-joint with the money, without returning to the field, ran away. 


When the phrase in which the Conjunctive Participle occurs is terminated by an imperative, the 
suffix is not -si but -r@. Thus, ‘having eaten your rice, go’ or ‘eat your rice and go’ is dn ché-ra, 
dam-non ; but ‘having eaten his rice, he went’ is dn cho-d°t-si, ddm-lo. While -sé links together parts 
of a narrative, -ra links together a string of imperatives. 

The Infinitive or Verbal Noun is identical in form with the Present Participle : kum-kirdé 
tangté kekdn arki ndng-arju-long-lo, he heard there (nang) the sound of fiddle scraping (ird¢) and 
dancing (kekdn), All words beginning with ke- (ki-, ka) may therefore be regarded as (1) Adjectives ; 
(2) Participles forming tenses of the verb; or (8) Verbal nouns; and it will be seen from the analysis 
of the specimens how clearly this at first sight strange allocation of forms can be made to express the 
required. sense, 

A Fature Verbal Noun or Gerund can be formed by adding -jf to the verbal noun with ke: 
keklim-ji, to make (rejoicing is proper) : this form generally occurs with a postposition; ning arong 
chipt-jt &phan, in order to make merry together. 

The Passive, as in other languages of the same family, is unknown as a separate form. It may 
sometimes be expressed by a periphrasis, as ‘I was beaten’ = né kechck én-tang, lit., ‘I received 
a beating’; but it is most frequently found in a participial form, which is identical with the active 
participle, and is in fact the same thing regarded from the other side. Thus ‘bring the fatted 
calf and kill it here,’ is kapdngtu-tang Gchaining-as0 ladak van-ra thu-non: kapdngtu-tdng is made 
to be fat ; pa, the causal prefix ; ka, the participial prefix; and ¢dng, the suffix of 
completion : the word might mean ‘having fattened,’ and since in a transitive verb, which alone can 
form a passive, there are always a subject and an object, it is evident that the verb may be regarded 
as active from the point of view of the subject, and passive from that of the object. In such a phrase, 
moreover, the participle (as, in relative phrases, the adjectival clause) comes first, and thus calls 
attention to the action upon the following patient ; while in an active phrase the agent comes first and 
the participle or noun of action after it, In the same way, the phrase ‘he was lost, and is found 
again’ is rendered ingd0-d%t-/a, ldng-thu-lok-ld : this might equally well (since no pronoun is expressed) 
be rendered actively ‘I had lost him, now I have found him again.’ Thus the absence of a fornial 
passive, in a language required to express so siupl: a stage of thonght, is nut found to be an 


inconvenience. 


The Negative Verb 
negative root, formed by pretixing or su 


up of the root ingtu, 


is a very interesting and remarkable feature of the language. <A separate 
fixing a negative particle and conjugated in the seme way 
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as the positive, is indeed a common property of Tibeto-Burman speech ; but in Mikir this secondary 
rout is formed in a peculiar manner, The syllable -é is added to the primitive, as un, can; un-é, 
cannot, is unable. But when the root begins with a consonant or a nexus of consonants, these are 
repeated before the added syllable: ¢h:k, see; thck-thé, see not: dam, go; ddm-dé, go not: krot, 
believe: Leroi-kré, disbelieve, disobey: m2k-prang, awake (eye-open); m‘k-prang-pré, not awake. 
When the verb is of two or more syllables, the last is chosen for reduplication : a3 inghot, do; 
tnghoi-hé, not du: tnqinsd, show mercy ; inyjinsd-sé, not show mercy: chini (Assamese loan-word), 
recognise 5 chini-né, hot recognise. 


The secondary root thus obtained is conjugated just like the positive root, except that the 
time-index is more often dropped as unnecessary, owing to the context showing what the time 
relation is. 


In the Imperative, the reduplication is not used ; the particle -r¢ is added to the positive root : 
thik-non, See; thek-ri or thek-ri-non, see not. 


It may be added that this method of forming the negative by reduplication is not peculiar to 
verbal forms; adjectives are also negatived in the same way: kesd, in pain, sick; sd-sé, not sick, well: 
kingjinsd, merciful; kdngjinsd-sé, merciless: but, as there is no distinction between an adjective and 
a verbal or participial form, this is not remarkable.® 


Besides this organic negative, there is a periphrastic negative formed by adding the word ave, 
is not: drndm abang avé, kech’ng avé, kapeting avé, God has no body, no beginning, no end (Ulit., 
God his-body is not, beginning is not, end is not). The @- in Gré is the usual @- of relation and may 
be dropped ; @ldm-avé, without a word; ldm-vé, wordless, dumb. Ke- may be prefixed, yielding kavé, 
used as an adjectival negative: ahhdt-kavé arloso-atum, shameless women ; kedo-kavé, literally 
‘ being-not-being,’ is a common expression for ‘all’; — Italian éutéé quanti. 


Interrogative sentences are formed (when not containing an interrogative word formed 
with Ko-) by adding m@ at the end: ‘are you planting the arums uncooked?’ = ndngtum hin akevei 
ke-@ mits ‘is it true?’=salhit-ma; ‘having a bullock already, why should I buy one?’ chaindng 
dykok-lé, hendm-jt ma. 


Causal Verb, — This is formed by prefixing the syllable pe- (pé-, pa-), which is probably the 
root pi, meaning ‘give.’ Thus, cho, eat; pechd, cause to eat, feed: tang, finish: petdng, cause to 
nish, end: ingrum, be gathered together; pdngrum, collect: vér-dit, be lost; pi-cér-d?t, destroy. 
‘This syllable takes precedence of che in reflexive verbs ; e.g., échaindng é-p@-chi-thu-koi-lang, our 
cows he has caused us to slaughter all, Here @- is the first person plural pronoun inclading the 
uldressee ; pa-, the causal pretix ; cit, the retlexive particle, indicating that the cows slaughtered were 
their own ; ¢hw, the verb ‘to cut, ‘kill’; hot, a particle indicating completeness, all (ché-kot, to eat 
up); lang, the tense-suflix, 


Inceptives are formed with the verb ch/ng, to begin, used with the infinitive; airing ka-chi-pt 


cheng-lé, they began to make merry; or with the future participle or gerund in -ji, with the locative 
particle -st added, as keduk-jt-3t cheng-ld, he began to be in want, 


Compound Verbs meet us at every step in Mikir. Roots are heaped together, and the 
compound is ¢losed by the tense-suffix, Ordinarily the first root determines the meaning of the 
cumupound, the rest being adverbial supplements of modifying force ; chtru-pi-lim-lé, pretended to weep 
(chtra, weep ; Lm, seem, appear ; pi-l2m, cause to seem, pretend) ; ke-phlong-dam abang, a person who 








; 5 In the Kuki-Chin language called Kolrén, there seems to be optionally a somewhat similar reduplication of 
the verb betore tho negative particle. Thus, we find na-p6-pek-mao-yai, did not give. Here na, perhaps, 
corresponds to the Mikir defining pretix ning; yé or pek means ‘to give’; niao is the negative particle; and yai is 
the tense-suffix, So also, in Khami we have an Imperative pepe-nok, do not give. In Khami the root 1s also pe or 


eek. In several Tibeto-Burman languages tense suffixes are freely dispensed with in the negative form. Good 
exgmple, are Khyang and Burmese, —- G. A, G. 
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will go and set fire (to the funeral pile) (phling, kindle; dam, go); krot-dun-lo, she consented (krot, 
agree, obey ; dun, go with another) ; né do-dun-yjt ma, will you be a companion to us? (do, remain; 
dun, be a companion to, go with) ; him lé-dam-ra jun-dam-nin, go to the house and drink your fill (/é, 
arrive; dam, go; jun, drink); thadng-t@ pu-hat-hé-det-st tjot-l6, not daring to say anything, he lay 
down quietly (pu, say; hat, dare; .Aai-hé, negative verb; i, lie down; jot, adv., quietly); nang 
dan-lng-lé, you cannot go (dam, go; long, get, obtain; long-lé, negative verb); Grju-long-ld, he 
chanced to hear (arju, hear; ling, get) ; ddm-jut-lo, he went away (ddm, go; jut, run away). Some 
verbs take the suffix 1d¢ before the suffix of past time, amongst which may be mentioned thé, die ; 
i, lie down; and jang, close (the eyes). As an example we may quote ¢hi-tdng-ld¢-lé, died, 


ADVERBS, — These are, extremely numerous, and are, like subsidiary verbal roots, inserted 
between the principal verb and the tense-suffix; e.g., thu, again; réng-thu-ct-1o, is alive again (réng, 
live, takes é¢ before verbal suffixes) ; long-thu-lok-lo, is found again (long, find, takes 16% before verbal 
suffixes) : ped, completely ; é-p*t-1o, he planted completely (2, plant); ndng-lut-pét-ld, all are entered in, 
they have gone in completely (ndng, defining prefix, — see above; lué, enter); klép and kot, also 
meaning ‘completely,’ used with cho, eat, as in cho-klip-ld, cho-koi-ld, he ate up; serdk, quickly ; 
van-serat-lo, he bronght quickly. 

Here may be mentioned the way of forming Diminutives and Augmentatives. For the 
former, add sd, small, to the noun ; ldng, water ; lang-rot, river ; ldng-roi-so, 2 brook: hém, a house ; 
him-si, a hut: (ar)ldng, stone; léng-so, @ small stone, a whetstone: aldm, time, interval; @dm-sd, 
a short time. On the other hand, the syllable pi added to a noun magnifies it: ¢héng, wood, 
firewood; thing-pi, a tree: lang, water ; ldng-pt, the great water, the sea: tora, a path ; tovar-pl. 
a highway, a broad road ; ¢o-rar~s0, a foot-path. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LEGEND OF KUNJARAKARNA. z 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH OF PROFESSOR KERN 
BY MISS L. A. THOMAS, 

[ Toe Legend of Kunijarakarna has been rendered accessible to the public by Professor 
H. Kern, who has printed the text from an Old Javanese MS. of the Jast half of the 14th century, 
belonging to the University Library of Leiden, and has prefixed a full discussion of the age and 
sources of the story and the peculiarities of the MS., together with a rendering in Dutch. Professor 
Kern’s work appeared in the Transactions of the Academy of Amsterdam, Literary Section, New 
Series, Vol. JIL, No.3 of 1901. The present translation has been made, with Professor Kern’: 
kind consent, from his Dutch version, and is the work of my sister, though I have examined the 
whole and added the rendering of one passage, It is hoped that the story may prove interesting to 
readers of the Zndian Antiguary, both as a highly peculiar production of the Mah4yana Buddhism of 
Java and as a charming example of ‘ Vision ’ literature in general, For a further account of it, the 
reader will turn to Professor Kern’s above-mentioned original. It will be observed that some of the 
proper names, etc., show, in their spelling, traces of their sojourn in Java. — F. W. Tuomas.] 


FTER Bhatara had proclaimed the Sacred Law in the Bédhichitta Vihara, all the gods. 
A namely, Akshébhya, Ratnasathbhava, Amitibha, Améghasiddhi, Lékésvara, and Vajrapani, 
joined in worshipping the Lord Sri-Vairéchana, preceded by the rulers of the four corners of the 
earth, namely, Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvera, and Vaisravana, These, all together, worshipped the 
Lord Sri-Vairéchana. After he had preached the Sacred Law to all the gods, they took leave in 
order to return each to his own kingdom. Then they went away, 


Now there was a certain Yaksha, called Kufjarakarna, who practised asceticism on the slopes 
of the holy mountain Mahaméru at the North. with all the steadfastness of his soul. But he was 
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in doubt how he should be born again, whether as man or not as man, as god or not as god. That 
was the reason why he practised asceticism ; he wished, in his fature incarnation, to stand bigher in 
the order of living beings. Hearing that Vairéchana was preaching the Law to all the gods, he 
departed to do homage to him, as he desired to hear the teaching of the Lord. This, then, was 
his plan. : 


Hey! Presto! Begone! Without lingering on the way he came to Bédhichitta, the holy 
mansion of Vairédchana. Straightway he did homage tothe Lord. After he had rendered homage 
he uplifted his folded hands reverently, saying : —*“O gracious Lord! Have pity upon your son, 
O Master ! Instruct me in the Sacred Law, as I am in doubt concerning my new birth and the 
requital (of good and bad) to the children of men; for I see that, of the people on the earth, some 
are lords, others slaves, What is the cause that it is 80? for they are, alike, the work of Bhatara. 
What may be the reason of this? I ask you for enlightenment concerning this; teach me, 
O Master! with regard to this, and how my defilements may be removed. Instruct me in the 
Sacred Law,” 


‘“‘O my son, Kufijarakarna, this is very good of you that you desire to know the Sacred 
Law, and that you make free to put a question about the requital to the children of men. Because 
one sees that there are men who, however they are made acquainted with the means of expelling the 
defilements from their bodies, nevertheless do not enquire after the import of the Sacred Law, 
because they wish to enjoy themselves. And what enjoyment ? Hating and drinking, the possession 
of gold and slaves, and the means of bedecking themselves. This is enjoyment according to their 
view. You, my son, are not of their opinion, and you enquire about the Sacred Law. Now 
I will instruct you forthwith in the Sacred Law, so that you may learn to know it fully, and that 
your vision may be cleared, and you may rightly understand the requital to the children of men, 
and why now, upon the earth, some are lords, others slaves, both of them everywhere. But you 
must first go into the kingdom of Yama, where you shall see all the wicked. Thereof mast 
you first ebtain knowledge. When you return thence, I will instruct you in the Sacred Law. 
Good! Then go first to the lower world and ask YamAdhipati the reason why the evil-doers 
experience the five states of worldly suffering. Let him explain that to you.” 


“ As you command, Lord ! I will go, Master !” Presto ! Begone ! Thanks to his nature and skill 
as a Yaksha, he plunged into the ocean and opened the port, the entrance to Yama’s kingdom. 
The divinities were amazed at the appearance of Kufijarakarna, which caused north and south, 
west and east, to be agitated, When the atmosphere had become calm, the earth quaked as if it 
would burst; the tops of Mah&méru shook, the mountains swayed, the waters of the sea were stirred ; 
thunderbolts, borne by the storm, whizzed ; hurricane and whirlwind ; mirage and rainbow shot to 
and fro, through the air, flickering unceasingly. Then, suddenly, the portal of the ocean, through 
which Kafijarakarne had passed, was closed, at which Kufijarakarna was very much dismayed 
and troubled at heart, 


With rapid flight in the path of the wind, Kufijarakarna journeyed on. He came to a 
crossway where the ways met ; one north, another southwards ; another east, and another westwards, 
The one to the east led to the divine dwelling-place of Bhat&ra-Isvara, the blessed place of the 
monks who have acquired supernatural power by asceticism; the road to the north leads to the 
dwelling-place of Bhatéra-Vishnu ; this is the heaven of heroes in battle. The one to the west 
leads to Buddhapada ; this is the dwelling-place of the god Mahadeva, the paradise of those who 
have been heroes in generosity and have done pious works upon the earth. The one to the south 
leads to Yama’s kingdom ; that is the abode of Bhatéra-YamAdhipati, where go all who have 
wrought evil, 


At the crossway, where the roads met, was Dvarakala, who watches the entrance to heaven 
and to Yama’s kingdom. Dvarakale shows the way thither; and so Kufijarakarna came upon 
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him. When Dvarakala saw Kufijarakarna, he accosted him, saying :—‘ Hey, brother! who are 
you, who are come here to the crossways! What is your business in coming here?” So spake 


Dvarakala. 


Thereupon Kufijarakarna answered, saying :—“I am a Yaksha, Kufijarakarna by name, 
who practise self-mortification at the north-east side of Mahaméru, ‘The cause of my coming 
here is a command of the Lord Vairéchana; he commanded me to go to Yama’s kingdom, and 
now I ask you the way there.” 


Then answered Dvarakala:—“ Ah so! Oh, dear brother Kufijarakarna, old man, I count 
myself right fortunate, my dear fellow, that you have come here. Well! You ask the way to 
Yama’s kingdom. Now, follow that road there to the south, Hasten a little, dear brother, for 
you run arisk of being overtaken by the darkness; now the danger consists in darkness. There- 
fore those who celebrate a funeral on earth take lamps with them to serve asa light for the souls 
when they come into the darkness. If you wish to form an idea of the opacity of this darkness 
when it is come, well, it lasts seven days before it vanishes.” 


«What a long time it lasts, elder brother Dvarakala! So be it. I ask leave to go hence.” 
“‘ Good, brother ! hasten quickly upon your way, dear brother !” 


Thereupon, Kufijarakarna went his way, Presto! Begone! Without lingering on the road he 
came to Bhimipattana. There was a Srijyoti, which always gave light over a séndriya space ; by 
séndriya is meant “as far as the sight extends.” There Kufijarakarna found a gate whose folds 
were copper, its lock silver, and the key gold; the posts were iron; the entrance was a path a fathon: 
and a koh wide, The courtyard was besmeared with dung, manure of a heifer; it was planted with 
red Andongs, Kayu Mas, gorgeous in full bloom and impregnated with the vapours of incense, the 
odour of which is here diffused like a sweet-smelling perfume, It was strewn with scattered 
flowers, and adorned with garlands of honour. This was the reason why the wicked raced to get 
there, thinking it was the way to heaven. 


Kufijarakarna went further. Quickly! Gone! He came to the field of Prétabhavana. 
which extends one yéjana. He stood still at the boundary of the field Agnikorova (Agnitorana ?), 
The boundary was marked off by fire in the middle of Bhtmipattana. There were the sword-trees, 
trees with swords for leaves; the bads thereof were lancets, and the thorns all kinds of Weapons, 
The thickness thereof was that of a pinang-tree, and the height ten fathoms. The shadow stretches 
over 10 lakshas above sword-like grass ; the undergrowth was formed of lancets and knives, That 
is the place where the wicked undergo the five states of mortal suffering, while they are hunted and 
tormented by the servants of Yama. What, then, were the punishments which Kufijarakarna saw 
there? Some of them had their skulls hewn off with an axe ; others were chained (or martyred) ; 
some were cut open ; after that they were beaten with iron clubs and their skulls were split open so 
that their brains fell out ; afterwards, their feet were crushed, by hundreds, all together, all utterly 
shattered ; then they were stabbed with iron pikes as thick as a pinang-tree and ten fathoms long, by 
hundreds all together. To what can one compare them? They were like grasshoppers which have 
been pierced, They wept and sobbed. Some with lamentations called upon their father and mother, 
others upon wife and children, for help. There were, moreover, certain Yaksha-birds, called 
Sisantana (Asipatiru ? ), malevolent, with knives for wings and swords for claws,— claws as 
sharp as Indra’s weapon. These came flying from the sword-trees and fell upon the evil ones, 
by hundreds all together, while they were bitten by Yaksha-hounds with giyantic heads, by thousands 
all together. Some had their necks bitten through; the stomachs of others were torn open at their 
fall from the sword-trees, so that their bowels hung out. But those who still lived were pursued and 
driven out by dogs with Yaksha-faces; these were servants of YamAdhipati. There were also 
Agnimukha-(fire-mouth )-Yakshas, with fiery hands and feet. These pursued the evil ones, in 
compact troops of thousands all together. The bodies were smitten by a sway of the Wings ; 
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those bodies which were burned gnashed their teeth ; their eyeballs started out; they writhed and 
squirmed, groaning, neither dead nor living, panting and gasping for breath, and lying in sgony upon 
the rods. Those who still lived raced their hardest, taking hold of each other by the shoulder, theit 
bodies being exhausted by the heat of the Agnimukhas. All who were pursued by the servants of 
Yama were taken and laid upon iron pikes which were as thick as an arm, and a fathom and a koh long. 
In convulsions, they were pierced from chine to crown. Others ran away and sought refuge at the 
sword-trees, by thousands all together in a crowd. When they were come under the trees, they 
thought these would give them protection. Then the Yaksha-birds shook the trees, which turned 
entirely to prickles. All those who sought refuge were cut to pieces. What did they look like? 
Some had their skulls split, their ribs broken, their stomachs torn open ; their bowels were falling out, 
and their arms were cut off. They were not dead, nor yet living, while undergoing the five states 
of worldly suffering. Moreover, still another disillusionment was prepared for them : some water 
babbled with a murmur like the water of a little lake. ‘That will be very delicious to drink,” they 
thought ; so they went up to it in great crowds. When they came there, they trod on the sharp 
grass; their feet were pierced, and the blood gushed out. They all fell as if they had been strack 
with all kinds of weapons. Then the birds with Yaksha-faces came; they shook the sword-trees so that 
the leaves all fell, With all the weapons stuck in them, the wicked men looked like the prickles oi 
a hedgehog. Thereupon, their bodies were racked by the Agnimukhas with a jerk so that they were 
shrivelled and their brains gushed out. They were neither dead nor living. They writhed and 
sighed, being continually tortured, Thus did Kufjarakarna behold the evil ones. At the sight, 
Kufdjarakarna felt as if his heart were torn in pieces; aghast, he saw the punishment of the evil 
ones, which seemed to him to be endless. 


Kufijarakarna stood still, When he turned his glance towards the south, he caught sight of the 
Sanghata-parvatas, two mountains of iron, which, continually moving, closed against each other, 
There were the evil ones chastised and spurred to go through the yawning opening in the mountains of 
iron, which turned round like a wimdmill, resembling Zmprtt birds in flight. The servants of Yama 
were not even yet satisfied. So the evil ones were tortured anew and struck with jron clubs as thick 
asa pinang-tree. Others were pierced with iron spears, ten fathoms long, by hundreds all together. 
What did they look like? Like strung locusts. In great baste they sought a means of escape, 
reverently folded their hands, and uttered a loud ery, saying sorrowfully:— “ Ah, great Masters, 
Servants of Yama! have pity upon me; let me live and be born again upon the earth ; teach me 
what is proper and what is improper, so that I may forsake sin, be an obedient servant of the 
Panditas and perform works of charity; now, on the contrary, I reap the fruits of wickedness.” 


That was indeed a cry; an outburst of sorrow and woe!— ‘“ The evil that you have done is 
altogether too base, is it not? Of that you can be assured in your minds. How can I permit you 
to be born again? The whole world would go to nought, as also the Sacred Law, the nature of 
things, the ordinance of time, the abandonment of the world, piety, gentleness, all that is right. 
Wherefore, then, should you be born again hereafter? The world would certainly be through you as 
it were set in fire and flames in consequence of your former impiety. Also, you were covetous 
and have repeatedly killed innocent men. Now the evi] that you have done is become an iron spear, 
which torments your bodies as a payment for the wickedness of which you have made yourselves 
guilty. All that is your merited reward, you wicked ones! = 


Suddenly the sound of stabbing was heard ; bang ! bang; they are beaten unceasingly with an 
iron club; suddenly, crash! crash, everywhere could one see the points sticking out. So the 
servants of Yama went to work while they punished all the evil ones, who shrieked in pain. 
Afterwards they were hung on high, and under them fire was kindled. When Kufijarakarna 
egpied the evil ones, he stood still, feeling great sorrow at the sight of the evil-doers, who were being 
chastised by the servants of Yama. Kufijarakarya felt a griping pain at his heart: it was as if the 
members of his body were being cut in pieces. It was as if he imploringly raised his bands to 
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Bhatarsa-Vairdchana, with the words: — ‘* 4ho, namé Bhatéra! Namah Sivdya.” “Boundless is 
the mercy of the Lord toward me, in that he commanded me to go to Yama’s kingdom to see 
what is prepared for all evildoers, Now, only, do I understand what was his aim.” 


So spake Kufijarakarna. Then he praised the Lord and went away to the abode of Bhataéra- 
Yamadhipati. Hey! Presto! Gone! He came to the abode of Yam&dhipati. Because it was 
not unknown to Yama who Kufijarakarna was, he welcomed him :— ‘Oh, how fortunate I am that 
you have come! Well, my dear younger brother, what is the cause of your coming here? It is, 
indeed, seldom that you come ; what is your object, and your desire?” 


“Oh, my elder brother, Yamadhipati! my object in coming here is the result of a command 
from His Holiness Bhatara-Vairéchana, and I seek to be enlightened by you, as I am in doubt 
how I shall be born: as man, or not as man; as divinity, or not as divinity, I know not what 
recompense I have to expect at my rebirth. So I asked for enlightenment, and the Lord 
Vairéchana said to me :-- ‘ It is excellent on your part to ask for enlightenment concerning the 
‘Sacred Law. Therefore I will teach you, so that you may learn to know the Sacred Law fully 
«and that your vision may be made clear. But first go to Yama’s kingdom, where you will see all 
“those who undergo the five states of mortal pain, When you have returned from Yama’s kingdom, 
‘I will instruct you in the Law.’—So spake the Lord Vairéchana to me, Have pity upon me, 
O elder brother YamAdhipati. Explain to me the meaning of it. And then I should like to ask you 
still another thing, O elder brother Yamadhipati. What road is that which one sees from here? 
T have great fear of it in my heart because it is closed by fire; towards the south thereof are two 
mountains of iron, which continually move and strike against each other. There are the evil-doers 
squeezed flat by the mountains of iron; their skulls are broken so that their brains fall out; their 
tongues hang out of their mouths; their eye-balls start out. They are not dead, and yet not living, 
but are perpetually tortured. What is it that causes such things? Is it the universal ordinance 
of God? Tell me that, O elder brother YamAdhipati.” 


“ Just 30, Kufjarakarna. I will instruct you, dear brother; listen well! The road where 
you see the glow of fire leads to Adhobhaimipattana; and what you see protruding from the 
centre of it is the sword-tree jungle; and the black mass you see rising at the southern boundary 
is the so-called Parvatasanghata, mountains of iron, which strike against each other. Thither the 
evil-doers are pursued by my servants, as punishment for their former Dushkritz, the evil they have 
done upon the earth. This adheres to the soul and demands fruition. Such is the Karma, The 
good and the evil-deeds shall both receive a proportionate reward, being pleasure or pain, which one 
experiences in the body. Into Bhdmipattana men are consigned by their evil deeds. How great, 
then, should be the number of evil-doers whom you saw there anon? A thousand? Two thousand >? 
Incalculable is their number, Bhtmipattana is full of them. How broad is the way which you 
followed just now? A fathom and a koh wide. This also is crammed with evil-doers. But yonder 
way, which is but three spans broad and overgrown with grass and weeds, how comes it so? 
Because those who do good deeds are so few in number. All men upon the earth do wrong, 
struggling for precedence. Therefore, Kufijarakarna, do not fail zealously to practise seli- 
mortification.” 


« Ah, elder brother YamAdhipati! Yes, soit is. The evil deeds in their former life are the 
cause of it. What is really the reason that they wish to live again? For sure they have died 
formerly on the earth; and yet the dead, as many as have come to Yama’s kingdom, return to 
the flesh.” 

« Ah, dear brother Kuijarakarna, old man! You are very ignorant, brother! That comes 
about in the following way; listen carefully. You must know then ; there are five Atmans in the 
body, namely, Atman, Pardtman, Nirdiman, Antaréiman, Chétandtman. That is the number of souls 
in the body. Consciousness (Chétana) is that which rouses a desire to live and unites those other four 
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Atmans into one: these become then a composite whole and this assumes a bodily form. It 
is the evil deeds of a former state that serve a3 a guide to the soul and are the cause that it goes ta 
Yama’‘s kingdom. But the Higher Power it is which develops the body and makes the five Atmans, 
namely, Atman, Pardtman, Nirdtman, Antardtman, Chétandtman. The ‘ Atman’ is the sight ; 
‘Nirdtman,’ the hearing ; ‘ Antardtman,’ the breath ; ‘Pardtman,’ the voice; ‘Chétandtman,’ the 
consciousness ; this gives unity to the whole, so that an individual with a soul arises. This last 
begets ideas and desires. He who has desires is subject to the allurements of the sensual world. 
He knows not how to seek a cure. Therefore he is perplexed: he wishes to enrich himself, to rob, 
to extort, to conjure, to poison, to kill innocent men, to eat and to drink. The wrong that he does 
is done under the influence of the Chétana; for the consciousness follows its course uninterruptedly 
day and night. If now the man dies, he takes his evil deeds with him to Yama’s kingdom, where he 
is punished by being beaten with iron clubs for the sake of his former Dushkriti, his evil deeds ; these 
become iron spears and iron clubs, which remind him of his evil deeds. According to what he has 
done and brought upon himself, evil falls to bis share; for his good deeds, good comes to him. For 
both are ready for him; the reward of his good and of his evil deeds, This it is which shows him 
the way in which he must go. ‘Supreme power’ is the power of willing and of not willing; for 
both bring about life. Life is subject to death; memory (and thought) is supplanted by forgetful- 
ness (and inattention, omission); zeal is subject to wandering of the mind (absence). Therefore 
do not omit to guard carefully your words and your heart. Thus, brother Kufijarakarna, practise 
asceticism, Be steadfast in your self-mortification ; let your thoughts be governed; let not your 
thoughts be continually wandering hither and thither. That is what it is to practise asceticism. 
{f once the thoughts are restrained, the mind must be refined, That is called refining (7. e., purifying 
from the gross elements). The mind must be refined in the body as a means of banishing impurities 
for the future, so that one may not go to hell. Away with all self-seeking! Let the rajas (passion) 
and tamas (darkening of the mind and foul lusts) be killed by continence. ‘Let foolish conceit 
and blindness be killed by cireumspection. Now have I sufficiently enlightened you, brother 
Kuijarakarna. Do your best and pay humble homage to the Lord Vairéchana; ask that the 
impurities which cleave to you may be annihilated, and, as fruit of your knowledge of the Sacred 
Law, the blemishes of your body may disappear.” So spake Bhatara-YamAadhipati. 


“Ah, elder brother Yamadhipati, the words which you have spoken for my instruction have 
penetrated deep into my bones: I receive them with welcome, Still one thing more would I ask 
you, elder brother Yamadhipati! It is said that you always cause men to be burned in hell-fire. 
But you have not always evil-doers with you. Now, indeed, I see the cauldron has been sct up, 
wiped out and made ready. What does that mean ?” 


‘Ah, brother Kufijarakarna, that is the way in which I cook. As soon as they go into the 
cauldron in crowds, the fire which is extinguished must be lighted. They go one before the other 
into the cauldron, because they have formerly done wrong; they would not be warned by their elders 
and would not refrain from causing sorrow to others by adjuration, from bringing disturbance into 
the world, ill-treating their fellow-creatures, being irreverent towards their elders ; nothing was 
keld sacred by them. Therefore must they be cast into the cauldron. My business is merely to 
keep guard over the evil ones, at the command of Bhatdra, who has ordered it. N. ow, as regards the 
cauldron, the reason that it is set up, wiped out, and made ready is that a certain evil-doer will 
have to descend into the cauldron. His sins are innumerable; a hundred years long shall he be 
cooked in the cauldron. After he has been cooked in the cauldron, Yaksha-birds which have the 
face of Yakshag, will come to seize him and take him to the sword-trees and dash him against the 
sword-trees, whose thorns are cajras, a fathom and a koh long and as thick as a pinang-tree. The 
vajras are sharp as lancets. The Yakshamukhas bring fire there, which flames up brightly under 
him. His body is scorched ; he is not dead and yet not living. A thousand years is he to he so 
tortured, He shall soon go into the cauldron; therefore is the cauldron made ready,” 
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“Ab, elder brother YamAdhipati! your explanation is perfectly clear ; on hearing your words 
my heart is struck with pain; my desire to live is gone, now that I have heard your words, 
O elder brother Yamadhipati. Whence is the evil-doer to come, O elder brother ?” 


‘‘Ah, brother Kufijarakarna! the evil man comes from heaven. Have you never heard, 
Kufijarakarna, of a certain mighty Vidyddhara, son of Indra, called ParnavijayaP He is to 
come from Indra’s heaven, Great is his guilt, especially great is his wickedness, he is shameless, 
arrogant, ravishes prohibited women, punishes innocent men, defies the elders, mocks the anhappy. 
He has been repeatedly warned to refrain from his misdeeds, but he was carried away by his former 
Dushkriti, his former evil conduct, which, after his death, will bring him to the cauldron of hell.” 


‘Ah, what do you say, elder brother YamAdhipati? Shall Parnavijaya go into the 
cauldron?” 


* Yes, dear brother, for his guilt is sore.” 


« Alas! Oh! I am astonished, elder brother Yamadhipati, that Parnavijaya should have 30 
sinned. How is it to be explained? Indeed, he has dwelt so long in heaven and all the gods are 
subject unto him, also the Vidyadharas and the Vidyddharis are subject to him. That is the 
reason that I am so amazed. I was jealous when I saw how he was bathed in pleasures, and now 
he must soon descend into the cauldron! Thereat am I much astonished. Besides, I am his 
brother in the Order. Therefore am I sorry for him. Namé Bhatdra, Namah Sivé@ya! Hearty 
thanks! It is time for me to go and offer my humble respects to the Lord Vairéchana; I, also, 
should go into the cauldron maybe, if I showed no reverence to the Lord. May your favour 
continue towards me, O elder brother YamAdhipati, and may you be my instructor in good.” 


“And now I will ask you one thing more. When such a wicked man endeavours to be born 
again, is it permitted to him, O elder brother YamAdhipati P ”’ 


« Ah, brother Kufjarakarna, old man! Yes, we allow him then to be born again upon the 
earth, but only when he has undergone the five states of worldly suffering; then is he born again 
upon the earth, namely, the skin, flesh, blood, and parts of the body; these are cut fine by us and 
mingled with flowers strewn upon the earth, Out of this come forth loathsome animals, such as 
there are: little snakes, earth-worms, ¢eteks, leeches, tris-pohs, caterpillars, all that one holds in 
horror in the world. A thousand years he remains in this state. Then he dies and is born again as 
ant, dung-beetle, kukudikan, beetle, bee, kubrem, caterpillar, ant, and black-beetle. In this state he 
remains a hundred years. Then he is born again as a grasshopper, wutang-walahan, fen-mole, ucit, 
lobster, tree-snail, water-snail, everything of this kind that is edible ; thus he comes into existence. 
In this state he remains a thousand years. Then he is born again as bird, fowl, goose, duck, all 
Kinds of two-footed animals. In this condition he remains a hundred years, Then he is born 
again as a four-footed animal: civet-cat, ant-eater, squirrel, red squirrel (jalarang), mouse, hedgehog, 
dwarf-deer, roe-buck, wild boar, pole-cat, all kinds of four-footed animals. In this state he remains 
a hundred years. Then is it permitted to him to be born a human being, but a defective being, 
such as a hump-back, blind, deaf, hard-hearing (or leper?), dumb, dwarf, lunatic, dropsical, 
a hydrocele, a one-eyed man, one who has a cataract on his eye, — one who suffers from ophthalmia — 
one with his ears and lips torn, or club-footed, — all kinds of deformed beings upon the earth, 
These are signs that he comes from Yama’s kingdom and all this time he undergoes suffering. 
Then are they born again, naturally sound in body, as a seavenger, & watcher of the dead, 
a beggar, barren, impotent, a lufja, an unlucky wretch, an epileptic, an idiot, one who has an 
impediment in his speech, who has no sense of smell, who has a defect in his speech, any one who 
is unhealthy. These are the signs that one comes out of Yama’s kingdom. That is what 
I have to say to you, dear brother Kufijarakarna. Now return and make your humble reverence 
to the Lord Vairéchana. Implore him to instruct you in the Sacred Law, so that the 
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blemishes may disappear from your body. Take great pains: to be born again as a human being ; 
bridle yourself diligently and constantly, and strive to improve your position.” 


‘Oh, elder brother YamAdhipati, you are very kindto me. Yet I did not think that what the 
elders say is true: the frait of the Femu is like a jadi (2), the fruit of the tamarind is like 
a pruning-knife. He who does evil, reaps evil; he who does good, reaps good. So it is with the man 
who does not follow the teachings of the elders. As regards Parnavijaya, I am convinced that 
he is burthened with sin, that he shall die speedily. He shall endure suffering; he shall become 
a leper, and men shall not understand what he says. I will follow your advice, and I offer you my 
humble thanks, O elder brother YamAdhipati, for you have instructed me in what is right and 
have made the Sacred Law plain to me.” 


‘*So be it, brother Kufijarakarna !” 


So Kufijarakarna offered his submission, did homage to Yama, made a reverent obeigance and 
asked for permission to go away. — “ Oh, elder brother Yamadhipati! where is the way to heaven ? 
Show me the path,” 


“Oh, brother Kufijarakarna, that road which goes to the north-east, follow that.” 


“Good, elder brother YamAdhipati! I beg permission to go.” This was granted to bim and 
not refused. 


Hey! Presto! Gone! Kufijarakarna went away. He hastened through Indra’s heaven 
with the intention of reaching the dwelling-place of Parnavijaya. Without lingering on the way 
he came to Parnavijaya’s dwelling-place at midnight. Immediately he asked that the gate should 
be opened to him, and he knocked on the door, rat-a-tat-tat ! — Come, come, brother Parnavijaya ! 
T beg you to open the door to me at once.” 


Parnavijaya was lying at that time, quietly sleeping with hig well-beloved. Kusumagan- 
dhavati heard him, and immediately gave the answer : — “ Who is it who there asks to have the 
door opened at midnight ?” 


“ Oh, younger sister, it is I here, my dear! My name is Kufijarakarna. Tell Parnavijaya 
to getup!” 


“Oh, elder brother Parnavijaya, rise up !— Kufijarakarna has come !”’ 


“Eh, what do you say, little mother? I was just now go fast asleep. Kufjarakarna? Ab, 
so, little mother; then let him come in at once.” 


Kusumagandhavati obeyed him and went. Instantly, in a moment she came to the door and 
opened it. Suddenly there was a creak and Kufijarakarna came into the abode of Pirnavijaya. 


“Qh, elder brother Kufjarakarna, let me welcome you; how glad I am that you have come, 
Remain a little while, elder brother Kufijarakarna. You so seldom come here,” 


“Oh, dear brother Parnavijaya, I have been commanded by Bhatara-Vairéchana to go to 
Yama’s kingdom. When I had arrived there, I saw sll the evil-doers. There was a cauldron, 
which was wiped out and made ready by Yama; and that was done, as he said, so that you might 
be cooked in it. For, in a week, said he, should you go into the cauldron, A thousand years long, 
said he, should you be cooked in the cauldron. After being cooked in the cauldron you should be 
dashed against the sword-trees and besides be plagued by the servants of Yama; you should be 
hung up and 4 fire kindled under you. That should last a thousand years. You should be 
tortured by the fire Yakshamukha, a fire with a gigantic top, which should singe you. After that, 
said he, the VFakshamukha-dogs, hounds with gigantic heads, should bite you; these belong to the 
army of Yamidhipati. That was what Yamadhipati told me, and I wished to tell you the same, 


Purnavijaya. I ask for permission to go hence, in order that I may betake myself to my Lord 
and Master.” 


sa 
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Thereupon, Kufijarakarpa stood up. Then Parnavijaya clasped the feet of Kufijara- 
karna, while he wept and besought him te have pity on him, saying:—“ Oh, elder brother 
Kufjarakarna, do me this favour, help me in my need, save me from Yama’s kingdom. Incalcul- 
able is the number of sins which I must ‘expiate, elder brother Kufijarakarna!’? Thus lamented 
Parnavijaya. 

‘‘Oh brother Parnavijaya, my friend! What can I possibly do for you? I know no means 
of destroying the blemishes of the body. What avails it that you fix your glanceupon me? When 
I know 4 means of destroying the blemishes of the body, my present Yaksha-form will immediately 
disappear. But I will give you this advice: I will accompany you into the presence of the Lord 
Vairéchana to make your humble reverence to him and to pray him to be merciful to you so that 
the evil may depart from your body. Come on, make yourself ready, dear brother.” 


‘‘Oh, brother, I sbould like to take leave of your younger sister (my wife), brother 
Kufjarakarna.” 
‘“s Very well, brother Parnavijaya.” 


Parnavijaya then took leave of Kusumagandhavati :— “Oh, my younger sister Kusuma- 
gandhavati, little mother! you stay here, dear! I go to Bédhichitta to make my humble 
reverence to Bhatéra-Vairéchana, with my elder brother Kufijarakarna.” 


Presto! Gone! Parnavijaya went away with Kufjarakarna. Without lingering on the 
way they came to Bédhichitta, the sacred abode of Bhatara-Vairéchana. At that time he was 
seated upon the jewelled lotus-throne, where he preached the Sacred Law. 


Then said Kufjarakarna to Parnavijaya: — “Oh, brother Parnavijaya! You must not pay 
your respectful homage to the Lord together with me, you shall make your lowly reverence to the 
Lord allin good time, when I have paid my homage; for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he wiil 
not trust you. But after I have paid my homage, you shall do so in your turn. Otherwise it is to 
be feared that the Lord will be evil-disposed towards you, Above all, do not act contrary to what 
Isay to you. Clasp at once the feet of the Lord with earnestness. Come then, now go first to 
a place where you will be hidden.” 


“Oh brother, what have I to say?” 
Presto! Gone! Parnavijaya separated himself and remained at some distance. 


Immediately Kufijarakarna went to do homage to the Lord; he made a lowly reverence and 
then said:—“ Oh Lord and Master! I bow down low before you. I, your son, am back from 
Yama’s kingdom, Master. There have I seen an exceeding great number of evil-doers; all my 
desire to live is gone, even if I were born as a human being, And Yaméadhipati has duiy 
enlightened me. May your loving favour continue towards me, OQ Lord! Teach me how the blemishes 
which cling to me may be removed from my body, Master! To wear a body has its trials. 
Clearly Parnavijays offers a proof of this; he drained all pleasures to the full; nevertheless, after 
hig death he shall fall into the cauldron of hell. For a proof that he shall undergo pain it suffices 
that he will soon suffer leprosy (or an impediment in his speech), A hundred years long is he to be 
cooked in the cauldron, So said Yamadhipati. This is the reason why I now pay my humble 
respects to you, Master : I should like to hear from you how such things can be helped and also 


how sin can be driven out of my body, Master.” 


“Oh my son Kufijarakarna, old man! it is exceedingly well done that you ask me questions 
concerning the Sacred Law. You ask what is the origin of a human being. Listen carefully, 
Whence came you at the time when you were still in your father as plasm and when your mother was 
till a maid 2? Where were you? Where did you abide? In non-existence, was it not? At least, 
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you abode in the male ; you were then externally like molten tin ; Adma was your name in your father, 
ratt was your name in your mother. Your father was joined to your mother. Then your name was 
Coming Together, you came to repose in the Mahapadma, your mother’s secret place. Then was 
your name $i Renu (‘Mother’). Three months you lay in your mother’s womb; then was your 
name $i Lalaca, and you bore the semblance of an imperfect egg. Seven days you remained in this 
state. Then came the five elements, following one after another: earth, water, fire (light), wind (sir), 
wether. Each by itself: the ether forms the head; the earth forms the body; the water forms 
the blood ; the wind forms the breath ; the fire (light) forms the sight. Al} together contribute 
to the life. What the earth contributes is consciousness (spirit), which manifests itself in Will to 
Live, whence comes the body. The contribution of water is the Nirdtman; that of fire the Pardt- 
man; that of wind the Anfardtman; that of ether the subtle (pure abstract) Atman. Thus the 
Atmans in the body are five in number. Now each operates by itself: what is called Atman, is con- 
sciousness; what is called Chétandtman, is sight ; what is called Paré@tman, is hearing ; what is called 
Antardtman, is breath; what is called Nirdéman, is voice. The five Atmans give rise to desire, 
which assumes a body, & éarira in the mother’s womb. Hence the body is called sarira, because 
with their five they are the sartra of the five elements. You became older, full ten months, the 
space of time during which you remained in your mother’s womb. You were endowed with bands 
aad feet, you moved and breathed. Then was your name V. NV. You willed to come forth, then 
called they you Si Gagat (the breaker-out). Next your head maybe just appeared in view. Then you 
were named ‘the Lotus, the brilliant.’ You issued forth, wet with the blood of her that bore you, on 
the ground. Your name was then Si Pulang (the moist with blood). Then a blessing was uttered 
over you ; the diviue Bhuvanakdga (Earthly Sphere) was the name of the proverb. After you had been 
washed and tended, your proverb was ‘the divine Olive.’ After you were smeared with fragrant 
essence and rubbed, the name of your proverb was Sari Kuning (yellow Nagasari). Next you were 
suckled by your mother and incurred a debt of thanks to her for mother’s milk. Your father and 
mother undertook pious vows for your well-being. Threefold is the debt that you have to pay to 
your father and mother, You reached the stage when they can put something in the mouth to eat 
aul wash you; you were ina position to know your father and mother. Then named they you 
St Tutur Menget (possessed of recollection and memory) and your proverb was Waju Kuning 
(Yellow Coat). You were in a position to run; your name was Si {dékumdra (First Youth) ; the 
name of your proverb Saagraha. You were shone upon by sun and moon, days and nights passed 
over you; yon knew father anl mother. Next came inclination and aversion, hypocrisy, blindness, 
envy, jealousy, pride, dislike, conceit, anger, failure in deference to elders. Tenis the number of 
the dasa mala (ten impurities) in the body, namely, corruption, filth, entrails, feces, ete. Hence- 
forth Bhat&ra became the supreme god for you, my son. You became older and were married. 
Then they named you Si Saigata (the united), and the name of your proverb was ‘Home Life,’ 
Through wife and child you came into perplexity, which was the cause that you began to do wrong : 
to extort and claim other men’s goods; to rob and to scoff. These are what men call ‘evil practices.’ 
That is the reason that the men whom you saw lately in Yama’s kingdom loaded them- 
selves with guilt, that they perpetrated acts of hypocrisy and blindness. Therefore were they cooked 
in the cauldron of bell. But they will be born again later and will come into being as something 
horrible, all kinds of animals for which men upon earth feel a horror; thus are born again those 
who act wickedly. In short, my son, do not show yourself of that mind, Take care that you are 
reverent to your elders and the clergy. Be neither envious nor evil disposed towards your fellow- 
men. Do not make your endeavours for all kinds of evil, but for what is right, for loving words, 
friendly looks, and a pure mind, That is what leads upwards to heaven, my son. That is the 
mystery of the Law that I reveal to you, my son! So be it! May your sinful inclinations 
disappear.”” So spake the Lord Vairéchana, initiating Kuhjarakarya in the Law. 


Kufijerakarna bowed low as a sign of respect.— “ O, Lord and Master! I bow down respect- 
fally. How can the sinful inclinations be with certainty annihilated, Master? Have pity upon me 
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and instruct me in the Sacred Law, so that the impurities may depart from my body. Have 
pity upon your son, Master !” 


“ Yes, my son, Kufijarakarna. ‘The stains of the body can be removed, as something that is 
banished, trampled upon, trodden down, suppressed. A pure mind is merely true knowledge, which 
serves for purification ; it is a bath, wholesome and pure, What is called clean is not the water 
from the pitcher. but a pure mind only. That is the same as what is called Bhatara-Vidhi. For 
He controls the true knowledge and therefore is He called the Sovereign Knowledge. For the 
Bhaf&ra rules your body, which is thus expressed: ‘You are TandI am you.’ Nemd Bhatira! 
Namah Sirdya! The sinful inclinations have vanished from your body, my son, because you honour 
Bhatara, and Bhatara is he who honours. Bhatd&ra is the rubber, the ointment, the bath, the oil. 
How then should the stains not disappear? Come nearer; I will bold you fast, the supreme in 


truth.” 


Immediately Kufijarakarna came nearer and made humble reverence. Straightway was he 
held fast by the Lord. Thus was the firm bond fastened wherewith Yégisvara controls the neophyte, 
The different forms of the vow (confession of faith) are as follows:— ‘We are Buddha’s,’ say the 
Buddhists, ‘for the Lord Buddha is our supreme god. We are not identical with the Sivaites, for 
to them the Lord Siva is the supreme god.’ Certainly the two sects do not mutually agree. This 
is why there are no Muktas among the monks in the world, because they consider as two what is 
only one; he who does not see the significance of this is a splitter of hairs. The five Kusikas 
are a development (that is, a manifestation) of the Sugatas, say the Sivaites. Kugika is one with 
Akshébhya; Garga is one with Ratnasambhava ; Muaitri is one with Amitaébha ; Kurushya is one with 
Améghasiddhi ; Patanjala is one with Vairédchana. Well now, my son, these are all one. We are 
Siva; we are Buddha, We trust, my son, that you are now fully initiated, Truly say I to you: 
Your prayer is fulfilled, my son !"’ So spake the Lord Vairéchana, initiating Kufijarakarna. 


In consequence of the laying-on-of-hands of the Lord, Kufijarakarna minded well and listened 
attentively. In consequence thereof the innate defects of Kufijarakarna and his Yaksba-form dis- 
appeared. The Lord plunged the body of Kunijarakarna into the consecrated water. so that it shone, 
Then the body of Kufijarakarna burst into flames. Suddenly! Hey! Presto! Hallo! Gone! The 
Yaksha-form had disappeared, and he was metamorphosed into a god. The joy of his mind rose to 
the highest pitch, Then he bowed low asa sign of respect and offered praise and thanks and kissed 
the feet of the Lord Vairéchana. After he had offered praise and thanks he begged for permis- 
sion tu go home :— “O Lord and Master! I greet you with reverence and [ take Ikave, O Lord ! 
I will go and again engage in asceticism, Master, in order to put your lesson into practice.” 


« Good, my son Kufijarakarna. May you, my child, become a Siddha in the monastery.” 


Immediately Kufijarakarna greeted him reverently and went away. 

Presto! Gone! He came to Ptirnavijaya. Kufijarakarna said to Parnavijaya:—“ Ah, 
brother Parnavijaya, I have been initiated into the law by Bhatara-Vairdédchana; my stains 
have all been removed from my body, and also my Yakshatorm. Pay your reverent respects to 
the Lord Vairéchana and honour him, dear brother: for, otherwise, it is to be feared that he will 
be angry with you.” 

Then Parnavijaya went tu Vairéchana, greeted hin reverently and spoke :— ‘ Lord and 
Master! Here is the discus Sudarsana (the weapon of Vishnu). Take it in your hand, Lord, and sling 
it against my neck, Master! Think not that you will cause me pain : with joy will I perish by one 
who is the Lord. I am ashamed that I st‘ll live, Master!” Parnavijaya entreated the Lord ; he 
wept bitterly and clasped the feet of Bhatara-Vairéchana. 


“Oh, Purnavijaya! I shall never afflict any one who surrenders himself to me or be jll- 
disposed towards him. Ah iriend | do not doubt that your stains shali be removed. the fruit of 
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which shall be that you increase in understanding. Be not proud or restless, and listen care- 
fully :— Puteu thitdni hi nuirtau, ahankéras tu éédhyatim, karéti subham sudanti, hind rajyatt 
dushkiitan. That means:— Payca betokeus ‘five’; dhivitdnt Ai murtau, ‘five is the pumber of 
Bhitas in the body’; these must first he conquered. dhankiras tu sédhyatdm, ‘the Ahankdra 
(self-will) must b2 parified, destroyed. Aurdti subhani sudanti: karéti, ‘makes’; haning hikang 
sar‘ra,’ puriication of the body’; sudandi is d@lidanti; dant is‘ elephant.’ ind rajyati dushkritau 
. . . . « Arita men call: loving words, a friendly countenance, a pure mind, uprightness in 
actions and in speech; this is called prasasta (praiseworthy, good). Conceive the transitory 
nature fof things); dv not cling tu worldly possessions; be nut infatuated with idle desires, which 
involves the consequence that men become restless and which causes men to be confused and to 
desire to get possession of other men’s goods. Therefore shall men inevitably fall into the cauldron 
of hell, This is what is called sin [therefore must restlessness of the mind be banished], namely, 
hypocrisy (or covetousness}, conceit, envy, jealousy, pride, spite, These are named the five Bhiifas 
inthe budy. The desire for eating and drinking and for the possession of many worldly goods, 
this also causes coninsion of the mind so that men loge their circumspection. Therefore should 
meu kill the course, foul desires; for they spring from (innate) impurities. Hence the proverb :-— 
‘Not from far, nor from near, but out of the body itself, arise the impurities,” But the Pafjita- 
Mula arises frum the mystery, namely, the Jidna-riséshu. What is cailed Jidna-risésha 
is nothing other than a pure mind, By « pure mind ‘must be understood’ ‘the divine, truer 
Knowledge.’ It comes forth spotless frum its source, Seck to get it into your possession and to 
regard it as salutary oil and bathe in it continually. Then, indeed, shall the stains disappear 
thereby.” 


After Parnavijaya had been initiate] in the law by Bhat&ra-Vairéchans, he was fully 
mstructed, Suddenly ' Gone! Banished wereall the stains from the body of Parnavijaya, and he no 
longer underwent the five states of worldly suffering. Then he raised his folded hands imploringly 
to the Lord Vairéchana, saying : — ‘QO Lord and Master! Banished in a inoment are my stains, 
but the thought of death fills my mind, Teach me, Master, how I can escape death. Show me 
this favour, tor [ have a great fear of death, I pray you to have pity upon me, your sen.” 


“Ah, my son Parnavijaya! ayainst death is no herb grown, fur death is the bourne of life, 
Everything is equally subject unto it. Life, in fact, is subject unto death: wemory is subject to 
forgetfulness (inattcntiveness); zeal is subject to distraction of the mind, Lnattentiveness, that 
rales over everything and sv in general the track is lost through inattentiveness. But you have this 
advantage, that you have received the Sacred Law. It is inevitable that you will die, but you 
vhall not be permanently dead, Let it not be said to an uninitiated man, ‘death is the counterpart 
ot sleep.” You remember your sleeping and waking, Inthe time between sleeping and waking you 
remember the end of your slumber, Keep in mind the bigh lesson of morality ; mark attentively 
the departure of the spirit of life, the moment when the soul departs. At that moment you sink 
into retined, pure, simple, stainless Samadhi: the divine certainty appears and the higher knowledge 
is obtained, Therefore, return to your abode for seven days. Ten nights (day and night) shall 
you be cooked in the cauldron of hell, On the eleventh day shall you no more suffer the five 
states of worldly pain; all Yama’s means of punishments shall against you, truly I tell you, be 
turned to nought; all Yama’s weapons of every kind, in trath I tell you, shall have no effect, as fruit 
of your learning to know the quintessence of the Sacred Law, See, such is the favour which 
f show to you: be mindfal of that which I enjoin upon you at your departure.” 


7? 


“ As you, my god, command, I ask permission to go home, Master 


* Good, my son Parnavijaya.’” 


Presto! Gone! Pairnavijaya departed, Without lingering on the way he came to his home. 
There he met no one except Kusumagandhavati, Then the Vidyadharas and Vidyddharis came 
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to meet him, and were all amazed to see him, becanse the stains had disappeared from his hody. The 
mind of Kusumagandhavati expanded with joy cn beholding the safe return of Purnavijaya in his 
natural form. Then said Parnavijaya to his beloved :—“ Ah, dear mother Kusumagandhavati ! 
keep watch over the house of your elder brother; I will go and sleep a little. Ten nights long will 
you have to keep watch. Be not too much moved with pity for me, dear mother, but watch faith- 
fully: all the Vidyadharas and Vidyddharts shall keep you company.” Kusumagandhavati duly 
kept watch. 


All at once! Suddenly! Gone! Parnavijaya was fast asleep. His son] came out, fine as an 
atom. Immediately it was carried away by its former Dushkvitz, its previous evil conduct. This showed 
it the way to the cauldron oi hell. How did it appear? Likea shadow which followed the soul every- 
where it went, So, also, its good behaviour ; the fruits of both must be enjoyed, ‘The bad behaviour 
follows, holding fast, and is taken with it to Yama’s kingdom; the good behaviour follows, clinging 
closely, and is taken with it to heaven. When the soul of Parnavijaya came to Prétabhavana 
(the abode of the dead), the servants of Yama canght sight of it. They called up their com- 
panions ; these ran their hardest and fell upon it mercilessly. The executioners laid hold on the soul 
of Parnavijaya ; they smote the soul of Parnavijaya with iron clubs, and placed it upon iron pikes. 
Then was it tortured, enveloped in cane, and let down into the cauldron: next was it pricked by 
darts and cooked in the cauldron until it was scorched. His tongue hung out of his mouth ; the 
eyeballs swelled out; his body was suft; he was not dead and yet not living. He groaned and 
moaned, lying at the last gasp, tortured all over. Afterwards he was reproached with the words :— 
“Hey you sinner, Parnavijaya! Why do you groan and moan? For itis surely your own fault 
that you did evil formerly, You used to punish innocent men, and tavish prohibited women, and 
be irreverent towards the elders, There was nothing that you held sacred; you were not submissive 
towards the clergy. This behaviour of yours was improper. Therefore came you to abide in hell, 
As you have acted, so are you treated, and now you receive the reward of your conduct.” Thus 
spake the servants of Yama while they admonished the soul of Parnavijaya, 


After having been in the cauldron some time, about ten nights, he did not neglect his Samadhi 
and the lesson of the transitory nature of things, nor did he forget to bathe in the consecrated water 
ofthe pure spirit, the wholesome and clean, according to the advice of the Lord at his departure, 
This he followed earnestly. Then the proof of the Lord’s favour happened to him. He sank into 
silence and began to think deeply. Immediately! Suddenly t All at once! Quickly ! Gone! broken 
in pieces, destroyed, smashed was the cauldron : the fire was extinguished and no longer Hamed up. 


There the body appeared in eternal youth. 


The servants of Yama were amazed when they saw that, and were struck dumb with annoy- 
ance. Then they fell upon him again, tixing their glances upon the incarnation of Parnavijaya. 
They beat him furiously with their iron clubs, and attacked him with knives ; some thrust at him 
with iron spears. That had not the least effect : all their weapons could not hurt the soul at all. 
Then they ran their hardest and told the news to Yam&adhipati:— “O Lord and Master! There 
wag the soul of Parnavijaya. We had I-t it down into the cauldron, Master! There was no 
change to be seen, Master! All weapons were tried and still no change was visible, and now his body 
has returned to its natural state; it is whole and unhurt, His power is great, Master! Therefore 
all weapons were without effect. The weapoas are broken and destroyed and changed into ashes, 
Also the cauldron is destroyed and changed into a Aalpatarn, a young and mightily grown 
Varingin, under which is a pure, clear pond, surrounded by all kind of flowers : red Andlongs, 
Aayu-Mas, Purings. How is that to be explained, Master ?” 


Then Bhatara-YamAdhipati was silent ; he spake not; his mind was in doubt. “How is it 
that the cauldron has lost its power? Though the sonl be extraordinarily powerful, still it is 


perished and destroyed.” 
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All the summers said :-— *O Lord and Master! the cauldron is broken and destroyed, Master! 
It has quite vanished and ix changed into a Aglpataru, a young and strongly grown Varingin.” 


* Come, let me go with you myself to hell.” 


Presto! Gone! Hastily Yamadhipati went to the cauldron. Te was amazed at the sight of 
the cauldron, and wondered within himself, when he saw that it was changed into a Kalpataru. He 
asked the soul: —“O my child, sinner! What is the reason that the cauldron has been broken 
and destroyed by you? The fire is extinguished and the flames likewise. All kinds of weapons had 
ho grip upon your body: of what, then, does your body consist, that the cauldron is changed by 
you into a jewelled lotus, and, at the same time, the Khadgapatras are changed into Kalpatarus, 
trees with leaves of gold and fruits of all kinds of precious stones; their sap is musk and saffron; 
which is caught in cups of precious stones. At the same time, the cauldron is become a bright pond, 
overgrown with jewelled lotuses, golden waterlilies, and Maytligts (2) of precious stones. What, then, 
is the reason of this? For it was originally intended that you should be cooked in the cauldron 
jor a hundred years. But now. through you. hell is become a heaven. Explain to me what is the 
reason of it.” Thus spake Yam&dhipati. 


‘“Q Yamadhipati. Master! No one else would have taken pity upon me, save my teacher ; he 
tuok pity upon my lowly person. All honour to you, reverent honour, Lord Buddha-Vairéchana! 
You have instructed me! All that you commanded me have I borne in mind. These were the 
words which he once addressed to me:—‘O my son, Pornavijaya, as a reward for having 
promoted the Sacred Law, receive from me this favour that you shall not long be cooked in the 
eaullron of hell. nor undergo the five states of worldly suffering. Ten nights long shall you be 
cooked in the cauldron, When the eleventh commences, you shall escape, free, from the cauldron, 
and immediately return to your own home. That is what the Lord Vairéchana said to me. 
This is, surely, the reason why I was not longer cooked by you in the cauldron, and I should surely 
have suffered the tive states of worldly pains for a longer period. if the Lord Vairéchana had not 
had pity upon me. [ acknowledge that my sins are great.” 


© Ah, is that so? Out of pity has the Lord been thus merciful to yon, you say. Then is it very 
right that it should be se, Now, then, return to your abode.” 


Thus was the soul able to return. He took leave of Yamadhipati:— “( YamA&dhipati, 
T desire to take leave of you and return to my abode; but the jewelled lotuses and the pond I will 
take thought for asa memorial of me here in the future.” 


“(rood, my son, See, here is Kalaratri, let her accompany you!” 


Presto’ Gone! The soul of Parnavijaya departed accompanied by Kalaratri. He did not 


linger on the way, and came to bis abode unharmed and again living! He awoke! 


Kusumagandhavati was astonished to see that Parnavijaya awoke. Therefore Kusuma- 
gandhavati grected her husband :— “QO my elder brother Parnavijaya. how fortunate that you 
are alive' I was growing very uneasy, elder brother Parnavijaya.” 


* O my lass, little mother, now are my stains entirely vanished, and I have atoned for my sins 
towards Yamadhipati. There is nothing for which you need now be uneasy about me. I should 
certainly have endured the five states of worldly suffering for a longer time had not my elder brother 
Kufijarakarna previously gone to the Lord, so that the Lord might have pity upon me. How 
would it have been it my elder brother had not made known my moral maladies to the Lord ? 
Therefore, I will shortly follow my elder brother in order to practise asceticism for a time and to 
offer my lowly homage to the Lord. Now. dear little mother. call upon the Vidyadharas and 
Vidyadharis to accompany as both; | will go and do homage to the Lord.” Thereupon the 
Vulvadharas and Vidyadharis were called np: they made themselves ready altogether and all 
started, 
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Presto! Gone! Without lingering on the way they came to Bédhichitta, the holy abode 
of Bhatéra-Vairéchana. Pfrnavijaya hastened to pay homage to the Lord. Also the 
Vidyadharas and Vidyddharts paid homage to the Lord ; in the first place Kasumagandhavati and 
afterwards the Vidyddharas and Vidyddharis, who gave proofs of their talents; they played and 
sang ; the instruments, which have to be beaten, resounded with a deafening noise; Gamélans and 
Bondjings re-echoed, Burancahs and so forth, 


While homage was being paid to the Lord, all the gods came to honour Vairéchana, namely, 
Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kuvéra, Vaisravana ; all greeted the Lord with reverence, 


Then YamAdhipati asked the Lord:— “O Lord and Master! What is the reason that 
Parnavijaya is by you recalled to lifeP Surely it was originally intended that he should be 
cooked a hundred years in the cauldron. Now, indeed, has it lasted a shorter time. What is the 
meaning of it? Be so good as to explain it to me, Master.” 


“ O my son Bhatéra-YamAédhipati, and all you four guardians of the quarters; it is very 
good of you that you make free to ask for the reason of what has happened to Parnavijaya. Now 
listen carefully, There is a place called Bhimimandala. There lived a man who possessed 
much silver, gold, precious stones, and servants. His name was Maladara. He did good works ; 
he set up fountain-basins, resting-places for travellers and flat stones to sit upon. He had an 
architect, named Kirnagata, who was his helper in doing good works. He assisted him in deeds 
of love. There was another place, called Tapalinada. There dwelt a man who was very poor 
and possessed neither child nor worldly goods, called UtsAhadharma ; he and his wife. The 
name of his beloved wife was Sudharma. They lived in very straightened circumstances, Int 
were gentle, pious, loving in their words, and friendly in their bearing. They were extraordinarily 
charitable, for they had heard the Sacred Law. Therefore they joined in doing good works; 
they never stretched forth their hands without thereby giving alms each time to the passers-by ; 
what they together did was done with gentleness, piety, loving words, and friendly bearing. Now it so 
happened that they did good works near to the place where Mdladara performed good works. 
This gave occasion to Maladara to scold Utsahadharma, saying :— ‘ Hey, you, UtsAhadharma! 
You wicked, miserable wretch! Why do you practise your charity near the place where I perform 
my good deeds ? You area very grease-patch, a poor creature, The good deeds which yon do are 
not worth a farthing. Therefore, take care to observe me when I accomplish good deeds. I slangh- 
ter oxen, cows, buffaloes ; I entertain with palm-wine and rice, whereof numbers of men, as many 
as eat of it, are satisfied. But you, wretch, you imagine yourself to be someboly and able to vie 
with me in good works, Do you consider it right, fellow! to he so shameless as to look at me? Go 


away, right away! Sheer off from here.’— Thus spake Mtladara, scolding UtsAhadharma. 


‘Then said Utshadharma to his beloved wife:—‘O my younger sister Sudharmé! little 
mother! What is to be done, my lass? Mdladara woull drive me away, and commands you to 


leave me, dear wife !’ 


‘‘ His wife answered :—‘O elder brother Utsahadharma; where shall I find comfort except in 
my love for you? What else would be able to inspire me with attachment? J have no children, 
no gold, no possessions. What do you think, if you were once to take up a monk’s life, and 
were to seek refuge in a monastery? Come; let us escape to the wilderness, into the bush, and 


practise asceticism, Then shall we, in future, no more be treated a3 now." 


“Her true fellow answered :— ‘Ah younger sister, that is very well thought of. Come, little 
mother, let us put our plan into execution.” Then they departed and practised asceticism, 
There is a certain mountain called Sarvaphala; there it was that they practised asceticism, and 
made a resting-place to recvive guests. All passers-by who sought a place of refuge, praised their 
goodness aloud. ‘The people. whether they departed, or whether they stayed the night, were by their 
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kindness provided with all that was necessary, For some time, about twelve years, they practised 
asceticism and so they lived content. Then the man and woman died and were mukda, blessed and 
delivered, in consequence of what they had done: asceticism and good works, Then they went 
to Indra’s heaven, to remain there, Utsahadharma became Indra, but Mfladara became 
Parnavijaya. The truth may be that it was ordained for the latter to come to heaven because of 
his former good works, wherewith, however, was joined an angry disposition, which was the reason 
why he went to hell. But he has asked for instruction concerning the Sacred Law, and this is why 
he has not long been in the cauldron nor undergone the five states of earthly suffering. And his 
architect, named Kirnagata, was likewise guilty of anger and understood it not. He died and 
became Kufijarakarna, because he too became angry and treated a poor man with scorn. Therefore 
Utsahadharma takes a higher rank than Parnavijaya, because the latter, formerly, was guilty of 
anger. Both showed regard to the Sacred Law, and this is the reason why they ascended to 
heaven. So be it known to you, defenders of the four quarters, and gods, as well !”” 


So spake the Lord Vairéchana, in order to communicate the former history of Parnavijaya 
and Kufijarakarna.— “See, defenders of the four corners of the earth, these are the fruits when 
men have regard to the Sacred Law.’”’ 


“0 Lord and Master! We, your sons, offer you lowly hcmage. Yes, Master, such was the 
past ot Pirnavijaya and Kufjarakarna. Yes, the past has been the cause and reason why he 
was not longer punished in Yama’s kingdom and underweut the five states of worldly suffering,” 


‘Ah, my children! defenders all of the four quarters, see the fate, as the consequence of actions 
na former state, of one who knows the Sacred Law: he dves not long undergo pain and torment.” 


« Amen, so is it, Master!” 


Immediately, with lowly bows, they made their parting salutation to the Lord, and asked for 
permission to return, each to his own heaven, Let this be to human beings an example worthy 
to be followed : he who knows how to respect the Sacred Law, returns to his own heaven. 


Quickly! Immediately, all the gods tock their departure with a lowly reverence. Pdrnavijaya 
remained behind, He took leave of his well-beloved :— “O little mother! I take leave of you in 
order to follow my elder brother Kufijarakarna, and to practise asceticism for a while. I wish to 
atune for my guilt towards Y&madhipati and the Lord. Great is my obligation to them: 
I have tv thank them for my life; a debt which I can never sufficiently repay. So, go back little 
mother, accompanied by the Vidyadharas and the Vidyadharis. Go, little mother !” 


“Ocelder brother Parnavijaya! I wish to practise asceticism with you. Iwill live and die 
witb you. I cannot live far from you.”—Kusumagandhavati wept bitterly. 


# 


“© Kusumagandhavati, my lass! it is absolutely forbidden that anyone who practises 
asceticisu: should take a woman with him, It is far from my thoughts to practise asceticism for 
long : alter twelve years I shall return ; go back now, little mother,” 


“O elder brother Parnavijaya, I have not yet had my fill of loving you, elder brother 
Pirnavijaya!’’ 


Thereupon Kusumagandhavati went homewards, weeping all the way, and accompanied by the 
Vidyadhbaras and Vidyadharis. Quickly | Away! Without lingering on the way she came to Indra’s 
heaven, where she occupied herself in prayer and pious meditation, 


When Kusumagandhavati had departed, Parnavijaya took leave of the Lord:~- “0 Lord 


and Master ; I ask for permission to take leave, and, for a time, to practise asceticism.” This was 
granted to him and was not refused, And he departed, 
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Presto! Gone! Without lingering on the way he came to the north-east foot of the holy 
MahAméru. There was no one else whom he met, except Kuftjarakarna, With shouts of joy, 
Kufijarakarna greeted and entertained him. After that they went to make a hermitage, and, when 
it was fittingly arranged inside, they began their Samddhi practices. How then did they practise 
asceticism 2? What was cold was made still colder ; what was hot was made still hotter ; a handful of 
rice ; a drop of water ; a pinch of salt, and in fact without allowing themselves to make it taste sweet. 
For some time they practised asceticism ; and when the twelve years were ended, the grace of the 
Lord was granted them: Parnavijaya and Kufjarakarna became Siddhas, and returned to their 
heaven which was called the Siddha-heaven. 





ORIGIN OF THE QORAN, 


BY DR. HUBERT GRIMME. 
(Traaslated by G. K. Nariman.) 


Isuam, like most of the great religions of the world, is based upon a Sacred Book, as a proot 
of the truth of its doctrines, But in its case the interdependence of the religion and the book is 
remarkably close, inasmuch as its origin coincides with the appearance of Islamic teaching, 
and thus between the two an indissoluble relation has naturally developed. 


The common name of the holy book is Qoran, which means “reading.* It is one of the several 
designations used by Muhammad to denote the revelations communicated to him by God. And 
indeed with him each single revelation, as well as the whole course of inspiration, is Qordn. It must 
be, therefore, regarded as an act of fatal narrow-mindedness that later generations restricted the term 
to the tenets fixed in writing, and further discerned in the collection a unity designed by the Prophet. 
But we should act more in conformity with Muhammad's intentions, if we considered each of the 114 
component sections of the Qordn as a whole, but the entire collection as a fragment of the Prophet's 
dogmas, 

Muhammad commenced with religious discourses. To judge from the terse, obscure, and ill-balanced 
structure of these sections, it is impossible that the oldest Sziras should repeat the very words of the 
sermons. That the sermons could have been first written down before delivery is out of the question. 
He claimed indeed for his preachings divine verity and celestial origin, but not that they were delivered 
to man rerZatim in God’s words. When he had preached like this for a year, the necessity appeared to 
him of clothing on his own account, and in the interest of the faith, the essential parts of his discourses 
in a permanent form, taking care that the first happily turned periods were not lost in the process. 
The ultimate object of this novel departure was to make his precepts easier, as is attested by the 
Qorén in occasional phrases, which we have to look upon as the earliest testimony to the fixing and 
final determination of the texts of the revelations. 

Sdra 57, 17. (Refrain.) We have made the Qordn (7. e., our heavenly prelection) easy of 
inculeation. Would not then more peuple accept the preaching ? 

Stra 44, 58, We have made it (the Qor@n) easy in thy own tongue, only to this end that it 
may be preached. 

Stra 19, 97. We have made it cary in thy tongue so that thou mayest therewith announce 
joy to the God-fearing and warn the contumacious. 

Stra 73, 2U. Recite, then, of the divine prelection what hag been rendered easy. 


By the significant expression © making easy” the Prophet could not but have meant the tinal 
determination of the wording of a number of didactic homilies. That the fixing of the text was 


) [For the meaning of tho term “Arabic Qoran,”’ see Dy. Hirschfeld, ante, Vol. XXIX. p. 146. Palmer, 
8. B,E. Vol VI. lvii. —Tr.] 
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not undertaken all at once, but was a process of gradual evolution, is indicated by the objection of 
Muhamimad’s opponent, to whom the fragmentary nature of the doctrines seemed to ill-accord with the 
dignity of heaven-sent communications. 


Stra 25, 34. The infidels say ‘‘ Would the whole Qordn were revealed in one piece.” No, it 
must be thus (as it is) to fortify thy heart. 


Stiva 17,107. We have sent it down as a “reading” and have divided it inte sections that 
thou mayest recite it unto man on varying occasions. 


In the same section, verse 80 shows that the official form was employed as the text for the 
daily prayers of the order, 


Sra 17, 80. Say the prayer from the setting of the sun till the darkening of the night, and 
the Qordn of daybreak (that is, the matins constructed out of verses from the Qordn), for at the 
time the witnesses are present (angels or God). 

From the crystallization of the text to the committing of the same to writing was a small step, 
which Muhammad at all events took towards the close of his missionary efforts at Mecca, The sole 
reliable proof of this lies in the appearance of the word Stra to denote the Qoranic section. 
A word of Hebrew origin, it primarily means a layer of bricks, then secondarily a line of writing, 
and lastly a piece of writing, It ig in the last sense that Muhammad adopts it in the Meccan Stiras 
11 and 10, 


Siva 11, 16. They say “he has fabricated it (the Koran).” Reply: “Then bring ten Stras 
of this species of your own invention and call to your aid all accessible beings, save God, if ye be 
truthful.’ 

Séra 10, 38. This Qordn is not of the kind which could be composed but with the help of God, 
rather is it a confirmation of the fereyoipg drawn from the Book of the Lord of the worlds without 
deceit. 

Sira 10, 39, Or they say “Has he composed it himself?” Reply: ‘Then bring a Stra of 
the Lke kind, ete.” 

Similarly, the ante-Medinian Stra, 2, 21, 


During the Medinian period revelation and Stra were convertible terms, which led 
Muhammad at the time to have most of the fresh revelations written down as they came. And this is 
eorreborated by the traditions which assert that the Prophet had employed several amanuenses 
for taking down the inspirations, namely, Abdullah ibn Sa’ad bin Abisarh, Zaid bin Thabit, also 
Hanthala bin Rebia, to whom he dictated the verses, Whether he bad recourse to extraneous 
assistance in Mecca, too, is not recorded. Hence it is possible that at that time Muhammad 
was his own scribe. I cannot share the view repeatedly advanced that he was 
unversed in reading and writing. Universal consideration, allusions in the Qordu, and the report 
cf tradition point to the contrary. As an inhabitant of a city which participated in the commerce vf 
the world, himself a tradesman, whom business often took to the civilized countries of the North, 
Mubammad, without a knowledge of writing, would have been an exception among his class of Arabs 
who can be proved to have reached this stage of culture centuries befure.2 And it must be borne in 
mind that the Prophet, immediately after he had immigrated to Medina, a city lower than Mecca in 
the seale of civilization, established a school for writing and carricd on his diplomatic intercourse, 
internal and foreign, in writing by preference3 





2 J. Euting: Gunuitishe Inservften, Einlettung, XU. 

3 (Hirechfeld, ep. cit., discusses the question: “Was Muhammed able to write?” Dr. Wellhausen has 
published the correspondence of the Prophet in his Skizzes und Vorarbeiten, IV. “ Though himself delighting in 
the title of the ‘illiterate Prophet,’ and abstaining, whether from inability or design, from the use of penmanship, 
he by no means looked with a jealous eye upon the art. The poorer captives taken at Bedr were offered their 
release on condition that they taught a certain number of Medina citizens to write. And although the people of 


Medina were not so generally educated as the people of Mecca i i i 
° ; g yet many are noticed as having been able 
before Islam.” — Muir, Life of Mahomet, XVIII, —TR.} : i ae 
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Had not a certain practice in inditing awakened the Prophet to a sense of the importance of 
the art of writing, his official documents could not have been so abundant, much less could they 
have assumed the practical form which we perceive in the papers preserved to us. In a few places 
the Qordn attests the fact that its author was not illiterate, At least they demonstrate the subordi- 
nation of the written to the recited Qordn. 

Siira 69, 44-46. In case he (Mahomed) had fabricated foolish things about us, we bad 
seized him by the right hand, then cut through his vein. 


Here the idea of catching hold of the right hand can have no other sense, but that it 
should be done with a view to restraining the activity exercised by the organ, or, in other 
words, to disable him for writing. Verse 47 of Siira 29, ‘‘ Thou was not wont to recite a kitdb 
befcre, nor to transcribe one with thy right hand,’ confirms, on the one hand, the phases in 
the development of the Qorén mentioned above, first open-air oral simple discourses, then 
transcription of the same, and on the other indicates the Prophet’s ability to write and the 
employment of the same for the purposes of his doctrinal disquisitions. 


Lastly, the traditions specify » succession of instances of the use of the pen by the Prophet.* 
If some of them do not stand the test of careful scrutiny, collectively they present one more 
argument to support the theory we have advanced ; while not one valid evidence bears out 
his imputed illiteracy. 

It is wholly arbitrary to force into the epithet of Umm, which Muhammad applies to himself 
sometimes in the Medinite Siras, the meaning of ignorance of reading and writing, For 
assuredly the sobriquet was designed toimply nothing beyond this that he was theologically 
unschooled, had not studied the usual Jewish Scriptures, and by consequence was untaught. 


‘“Ummi” is merely the Arabic rendering of the Hebrew Amm Haares,5 people of the 
earth (or worldly-minded people as contra-distinguished from the religiously erudite Rabbi). 
We may therefore take it for certain that the Prophet was acquainted with the art of writing, 
and that he practised it himself in his simple environments of Mecca, but that in Medina, 
owing to the increasing pressure of work, he availed himself of extraneous aid to transcribe 


Qoranic Sections and his decrees. 


Practical considerations induced Muhammad to have the Qordén committed to writing, as 
he had previously fixed its text. In this written form the verses served either as prayers or 
didactic axioms for public and private uses to the Islamic fraternity.® 


But it was not requisite for God’s Word to be in writing in order to prove itself a heavenly 
errand. The Qordn tells us that no written revelation, which as such was palpable or com- 
prehensible, could have convinced the Meccans, so that he delivered side by side sermons and 
al-fresco harangues, But as time went’on, it did not escape Muhammad that the written form 
was much the most adapted to whatever required the utmost precision, —- regulations, ritual 
crdinances, decisions of questions propounded, or proclamations, — and thus he turned the 
Stiras into a species of official organ for announcing important events. Nevertheless it is 
i 

& Noldeke’s Gesch, d. Qorans, 8 seg. The written order to fight with which Muhammad despatched Abdallah 
bin Jahsh and seven more of his adherents to the valley of Nakhla must at all events have been drawn up by him 
or signed, for else these eight men could scarcely have ventured to profane the holy month by bloodshed. 

5 Noldeke, ibid. p. 10, is on the right tract explaining that ummi signifies that Muhammad was not versed in 
the holy books and that he knew the truth only through inspiration; but he does not see the close connection with 
amm haares. By “people of the earth’’ were not designated the heathens (Gojim), but such Jews whose learning 
was not adequate for them to know and observe the law with the rabbinical commentaries ; or as Muhammad 
expresses if: Among them are Ummi who do not know the book except in a subjective sense (S@ra 2, 73). The 
Qordn at first (16, 121) translates amm haares correctly by putting people for umm, later on it forms from it the 
convenient adjective ummi, [Akbar is called ummi by Jahangir in his Wigi dt+-Jahangizi. Dawson in a note cays 
that Ummi means ‘“‘one who can neither read nor write, an idiot.” — History of India, by H, Elliot, VI., 290, — Tr.] 


@ See Stra 33, 34. 
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not improbable that what he had inscribed had already previously, on the occasion of Friday 
sermons, been delivered and perhaps also usually greatly amplified by him. What was once 
inscribed could not evanesce into naught. It permeated, one after another, all the strata of 
the fraternity. And we are enabled by it to comprehend the various moods in which the 
enthusiastic and the luke-warm believers received the appearance of 2 fresh revelation. 


Sidra 47, 22. The believers say, “ Would that a Séra were sent down,” but when a peremptory 
Ndra is revealed in which war is enjoined, thou seest the feeble of faith looking towards you as if death 
had already overtaken them. 


Stra 9, 65. The waverers are afraid Jest a Sra should be revealed against them, reflecting 
the thoughts of their hearts. 


The motive of the earlier Sivas was to affect the faithful in a religions way. In Medina this 
motive was superseded by unmixed secular aspirations, Many a Muslim was sensible, and painfully 
so, to the lack of the didactic element. 


Siira 9, 125. When a Séira is revealed many believers say, ‘‘ Which of you has it confirmed in 
his faith?” 


To which Muhammad replied somewhat thus:—It works on the genuine believers in different ways 
from yacillators, adding to the faith of the former, and to the infidelity of the latter. Notwithstanding 
the importance which attaches to the written Siras of Muhammad’s mission, it were bold to assume 
that the dogmas orally inculcated did not pass for the Word of God. The system of Muham- 
madan tenets, as embodied in the written sections of the Qords, can be constructed only by a 
combination of widely scattered and mutually dispersed reflections. It is not laid down in a compact 
shape on one page, which argues that they were written only as occasion required. Besides, it would 
seem that the Qordn does not repeat without gaps the entire teaching of Islam. To give one instance, 
the injunction of circumcision is nowhere mentioned, Finally, the high estimation in which the 
traditions, which presumably represent the Prophet’s instructions delivered by word of mouth, are 
held, and which, from the times of the oldest Khalifas downwards, are considered as religious law. 
indicates that oral and inscribed dogmas passed current almost without distinction as communications 
from God.? It may be imagined that once the bulk of the revelations were crystallized in definite 
wording, it was impossible to the Prophet to tamper them with alterations or erasures. And yet this 
has occurred often enough, as is conspicuous from the text itself of our Qordn. No change, indeed, 
could have equalized the inequality of single Sections. Nor could it have wholly eliminated the 
peculiarity of the Qordn, which in a manner simultaneously exhibits flower and fruit. But where the 
gaps in the seams between two views, distant from each other in time, were too widely yawning, or 
where a second or subsequent thought had usurped the place of a preceding imperfect one, a nut 
always happy emendation was made, which we can trace to none other than Muhammad, 


The commencement of this revision took place in the Meccan period. The Prophet had here 
sufficient temerity to simply expunge from his Sdras untenable propositions and to substitute corrections 
instead. Thus he burked verses out of the Stiras 58 and 21, which gave token of his inclination 
towards the ancient Arabian idol worship.§ 


Both tradition and this present form of the verse confess the change. Nor can this have been 
a solitary case, In excuse or justification of such procedure, which doubtless made his adherents 


7 (In fact, the Sunna was held at the close of the first century and thereafter to be superior even to the 
Qorin . Al Sunna Kadiya ala-l-Qoran wa laysa al-Qoran bikadin ala-l-Sunna, t. e., the Sunna is the judge over the 
Qordn and not vice versd. See Goldziher’s brilliant Entwickelung der Hadith, pp. 19-20, where authorities are quoted 
who advocate the abrogation of Qoranic commandments in favour of principles espoused by the Sunna : 
Wa nasakha al Kitab bil-Sunna, etc. — TR.} 

[For a temporary compromise with Al-Huzza, Allat, and Manat, the most important heathen deities, ang 
his aubsequent emphatic recantation, attributing the lapse to suggestion of Satan, see Palmer, op. cit. XXVII, ~ Tr.] 
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sceptical of the verity of God's Word, the blame of the erroneous reading of the verse was imputed 
to Satan. 

Sdéra 22,51. We never sent thee an apostle or Prophet, but in whose thought, as he meditated, 
Satan infused something. But God erases what is traceable to Satan and produces a communication 
in its true shape. 

Tf this quotation proves alterations in the oral teachings, we can cite another which establishes 
the same of verses out of the written Siras with tolerable certainty. 

Siéra 16,103. When we change one communication (verse) for another — and God must know 
best what He sends down — they say ‘‘ Thou art an impostor. But most of them do not understand 
anything of it.” 

At Medina, in view of the numerous innovations in the domain of religion which Muhammad 
inaugurated, the necessity to modify earlier injunctions was urgent, but much more difficult was it 
to justify it, for the critical eyes of the Jews were directed towards all the Prophet’s doings. He 
could no longer own that he annulled his former principles, because they were wrong (wrong throngh 
Satan’s insidious suggestions) —- but he pleaded that God, Who was beyond control, had elected to 
exchange one beneficent gift for another, equally good or superior. 


Stra 2,100. When we (God) cancel a written revelation or forget (an oral one) we bring 
instead a better or its like, Knowest thou not that God can do everything. 


Thus he gave himself the warrant to insert as much new and improved matter into the old 
Siras as he wished, and, unless we are greatly deceived, about this time there arose the class of mixed 
Séras, semi-Meccan, semi-Medinian, whose genesis has long been attributed to what is called the 
first redaction of the Qordn.° We may mention some examples which betray obvious marks of 
later emendations. Snch are all the verses treating of Abraham’s relations with Mecca and 
Qa‘aba; such also are all passages relating to the explanation and defence of the strange phrase 
“ Nineteen are set over the fire of Hell.” 

Smaller addenda are recognizable by the circumscribing particle <lla, except, which is prefixed 
to them, These supplementary postscripts are joined on to what, without them, were too sweeping 
assertions, To give an illustration or two. 

Stra 81, 27-29. This is only an exhortation to the worlds, to him who would conduct himself 
aright — but your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah, the Lord of the Worlds, 
80 wills it, 

Sira 76, 29-31. This is an admonition, Let him hold on who will to the path leading to his 
Lord, but your wish will avail you nothing, except when Allah so wills it. He the knowing, 
He leads into His mercy whom He pleases, and for the miscreants an agonizing chastisement has He 
prepared. 

The additions tagged on to these two passages were, as will be pointed out further on, the out- 


o 
come of the doctrine of pre-destination preached subsequent to the original verses. 


Séira 87, 6-7. We will cause thee to read so that thou wilt forget nothing — except what 
God wills, for He knows the apparent and the hidden. 











Here the reservation must have been supplied at the same time with verse 100 of Stra 2. 


Stra 26, 224-228. It is the poets whom the erring follow. Dost thou not see them roaming 
about every valley and speaking things which they practise not themselves — save those who 
believe, perform righteous deeds, and oft remember God; they sre succoured when they 
have unjustly suffered. But they who treat them unjustly shall know how ill it will fare with them. 


ni A Eee 
9M. Klamroth: 50 Alteste Suren, 1. 
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The exemption in favour of virtuous poets from the general rebuke was appended to the Sira as 
a piece of courtesy towards Hassan ibn Thabit and Kab iba Malik,?° who acted a3 panegyrists of the 
Prophet in Medina, 


Muhsmmad bethought him of a similar course when he added a note to the text, in order 
to lighten the duties previously imposed or to curtail too comprehensive statements. He had 
enjoined on his disciples, for instance, in Sara 73, prolonged vigils, But when in Medina he wanted 
no longer to bring up ascetics but warriors, he added a lengthy verse by way of conclusion, which 
attenuated the grinding obligation to a minimum, At another juncture it was promised to the 
brotherhood, with a view to stimulating their belligerent spirit, that twenty of them would slay two 
hundred infidels, a hundred of them a thousand. Doubtless as 2 result of mortifying experience, 
presently verse 67 was disclosed, according to which, in future, # hundred of the faithful were to 
vanquish only twice as many, a thousand only two thousand of the opponents. This was what God 
meant by lightening his revelations. 


When Muhammad himself became undiapntable master of Medina and was disposed to account 
for his doings to none, the call for revoking or modifying older enactments in favour of new 
sat lightly on his heart. His will was for the moment law, and it was tacitly assumed that the 
earlier had no validity in the face of the more recent decrees. What God ordained was simply 
indisputable, Solong as the Prophet lived with unlimited authority and domineered over the thoughts 
and acts of his order, this state of things endured, But when, after his demise, the next generations 
addressed themselves to solve philosophically the problem bequesthed to them by the Prophet, then 
were sprung upon them so many contradictions in the Islamic verities that they seized upon the most 
desperate means to stifle them, The most conspicuous of them is the theory of abrogator and 
the abrogated, Nassikh and Mansukh, which was pursued to the extreme, 


The eaegetes originally began with the rational principle that when a later passage affirmed the 
contrary of what an earlier one inculcated, the latter had no more Validity and was therefore abro- 
gated. But then there was the article of belief to be reckoned with, agreeably to which the Qordn 
contained divine and consistent truth, They had therefore to steer between these Sceylla and 
Charybdis cf Moslem theology. All sorts of secondary meanings were read into the Qoranic nasakha 
(2,100, seg.), such as to alter, to transpose, to annul, and hence srose the possibility to 
rescind a text at pleasure, This procedure, invented by the sopbistical Ibn Abbas, was employed 
in 8 variety of ways by the theological authorities, who came after him, Some held that a Qoranic 
passage was invalid, if the tradition taught its contrary; others conceded the invalidity only when 
the discrepancy was in the Qordn itself ; a third set would limit the abrogations to passages embody- 
ing command or prohibition — they would not admit of them in cases of promise or threat. Many 
maintained that the abrogated sentences were confined to the Medina Séras against those who would 
have them scattered over the whole Qordn. We can cite several other theories to which the investi- 
gation of the question has given rise (see Itkdn, II, 21). They place in a suspicious light the 
vaunted harmony of the Qordn. To this day therefore the problem remains unsolved : how 
much of the Qoran has the force of undisputed validity ; though there is a general consensus 
as to the necessity of abrogation in 21 cases (Itkdn, I. 28)."* Since, however, the tradition demands 
that none shall interpret the Book of God, who has not previously ascertained the abrogating and the 


abrogated verses, it follows that properly no Moslim can address himself to the task of elucidating 
the Qordn. 


In spite of the various corrigenda, the less Muhammad succeeded in ensuring a coherent 
anity to his Séras, the more indifferent he grew to investing them with the external appearance of 
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z hae iHassan, briefly noticed in Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arab. Litteratur. For Kab bin Malik, to be 
Sig gi from Kab bin Zuhair, whom the Prophet presented with bis mantle: see Muir (KVL) — Tz.} 
{See Hughes’ Dictionary of Zslam, and Hirschfeld, loc, it. ~ Tr] 
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a well-arranged collection. The Sdras were indeed before him completely written, but, to follow 
the tradition, not in a uniform manner, some were on parchment, some on palm-leaves, a few on 
shoulder-blades. 


Still we need. not perhaps imagine that they were quite inscribed after such a primitive fashion; 
and some sort of method must have been observed as they were recited. We can infer the latter 
with tolerable probability from the alphabetical symbols affixed to the several Siras. It is well 
nigh certain that they served as seals to mark groups of co-ordinate Siras. All Stiras are, however, 
not so distinguished, which show that all were not so arranged, Taken as a whole it was not 
requisite that the Siras should have a conclusion, for till shortly before Muhammad’s decease 
the fount of revelations continued to usher something or other new into light. Hence, to be as it is 
in its present sense, the Qorén was devoid of a fixed sequence one after another of its Surds, next it 
lacked redaction of its text on a consistent principle ; two seemingly unimportant features, but which, 
as time wore on, became indispensable for the unalloyed perpetuation of the collection and its 
practical employment as a code of the genuine dogmas, The Khalifa Abu Bakr supplied the first 
deficiency, the Khalifa Othman the second: that is the meaning of the two so-called redactions. 


Zaid bin Thabit, the chief authority for the detailed circumstances touching the writing 
of the Qordn, reports (Jikin, 1. 60): We (#.¢. he and another scribe) used to put together 
(Arabic, allafa) the fragments of the Qordn. That is to say, they put or strung together the 
separate revelations into Siras a procedure which can still be easily recognized in the long 
Medina chapters. When the same Zaid says (Itkdn, I. 60): ‘‘ When the Prophet died, the Qordn 
was not yet combined or put together”; the verb jamaa here used can only signify the com- 
bining of individual Siiras into a whole. The Jthén accordingly very properly decides: ‘* The 
Qordn was committed to writing even during the life-time of the Prophet, but was not yet 
unitedly put together as a whole in any single place, nor arranged (muratéab) with reference to 
the order of the Stras,” 


As for the import of the symbols placed at the head of the Siras, various conjectures 
have been hazarded, both by native scholars and European investigators. We may leave out of 
account the Eastern glossators, since all probability is against them. Of European sarants, 
Noldeke in his Geschichte des Qordns (p. 215, seg.) was of opinion that these letters did not 
originate with Muhammad, but were the marks by which the possessors of the copies used by 
Zaid had designated their own property ——in a word, monograms,” In the Ortentalischen 
Skizzen (p. 50, seq.) he replaces this theory by another, and according to which the charac- 
terizations are to be traced to the Prophet, who intended them to impart to his recitals 
a mysterious solemnity without bearing any special sense. I cannot concur in the view that 
Muhammad strove after effect in such strange fashion, It is probable that he employed these 
signs to mark out the groups of chapters, which were to stand together, thus introducing 
some sort of order in the sequence of the Stiras, .\nd, in fact, as a rule, the Stiras, with 
a like symbol, are placed in a continuous series; such, for instance, are Stras 10 to 15 bearing the 
distinguishing letters aa-l-r, Stras 26 to 28 t-a-m, and Séras 40 to 46 h-m, We perceive an 
example of exception or irregularity in two groups, Siras 2-3 and 29-32, both with aa-l-m, 
which stand asunder, The oversight probably lies at the door of Zaid. The critical Suyati*® 
cannot refrain from surmising that it was Muhammad from whom the notations emanated 
(Itkan, I. 67). It is beyond our knowledge altogether whether the letters represent abbrevia- 
tions of any names or ideas.** While these ‘‘ seals’ are always reckoned as part of the text of 
the chapters, the superscriptions or headings are regarded as later accretions. Nevertheless 
some of them at least might well date from Muhammad’s day, ¢. g., the Chapter of the Heifer, 





12 (See also, ante, Vol. XXX. p. 519. — Ep.] 

13 [One of the most prolific writers of Islam. Wiistenfeld (Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber, 506, gives more 
details of hia interesting life than Brocke Imann permits himeelf in his History of Arabic Literature, ~ Te.} 

4 [Still Dr, Hirschfeld’s endeavour to explain the cyphera is worthy of study, — Tr.] 
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the denomination of the second Sira. For so early as in the initial years of the reign of Abu 
Bakr, ‘Omen of the Sira of the Cow!” was the resounding shibloleth of the Muslims fighting 
against Musailima, the false prophet.”° 

We have the following account as to the occasion of Abu Bakr's endeavours to put 
together the Quran, In the rebellions which broke out on the death of Muhammad almost 
throughout Arabia, but especially in the sanguinary struggle with Musailima, the religious and 
political leader of the Rebia Clan, the ranks of the old approved expounders of the Qordn were 
,o thinned that Omar perceived in it a peril to the pure lore of Muhammadan teachings, and 
urged the Khalifa Abu Bakr to prepare the collection of all the stray sections of the Qoran 
in one authentic compilation. The Khalifa, of conservative proclivity, at first resisted the 
new-fangled notion, which exceeded what Muhammad himself had done in this direction. Buton 
more pressure from Omar he commissioned the young and gifted Zaid ibn Thabit, Muhammad's 
last amanuensis, to undertake a complete compilation of the (Zurdn. The work he had to cope 
with was, looked at in modern light, not too heavy. We are told that the material was mostly 
ready to hand in the house the Prophet once occupied, and, in cases of doubtful readings, 
pumerous other copies of the S/rus in the possession of the fraternity could be requisitioned for 
collation. (Itkdn, I. 62.) When, however, he is alleged to have exclaimed, “If they had 
imposed upon me the task of moving a mountain from its position it would not have been 
heavier than what they commanded me,” the utterance was not too extravagant in the mouth 
of one unaccustomed to philological research. Once Zaid set about the work, it did not take 
him long to transcribe the Qurdn on separate pieces of parchment and to arrange the Stiras into 
one volume. When it was finished, Abu Bakr kept the compilation as his own property. At 
lis death it came into Omar's hands. and next it passed into the possession of Hafsa, daughter 
of Omar and former wife to the Prophet. 


We can do no more than conjecture at the method which guided Zaid in preparing the 
yolame. Before every thing he must have striven after and attained completeness, for subse- 
qnent zealous investiyations could hunt oat not more than seven, some say nine, fragments, and 
these of trifling contents, which were proved to be Quranic. Zaid put together the bulk of the 
Stree from the standpoint of length, those of greatest extent first, then those of moderate 
campass, and finally the briefest ones. Since the last category comprised a larger number, to 
all appearance he attempted to arrange them chronologically, though with equivocal success, 
the short Medina Siraz, which are mostly combined in groups, being shoved in between the 
Meccan, Finally, he did not venture to displace the sections which the Prophet had already 
strung together by alphabetical marks. 

As the tradition has it, the criterion he adopted for determining the gemnineness of sections was 
tu have each attested as such by two men of credit.!6 Dut it is very strange that this precaution is con- 
spicnous by absence in any ene of the traditions emanating from Zaid himself; nay, his own version is 
that he fonnd the last Sé-a with Abu Keohdaima and then inserted itin the volume. (/than, I. 60.) It 
would appear that the tradition of two witnesses to a Siira was an imitation of the passage in 
Qorén. which speaks of keeping two witnesses in nevutiating a loan. 


Whatever fanle we find with Zail’s execntion of the work, it was the achievement of a man who 
was (uated for it as few others of the community were, To jinputeto himor evento Alu Bakr and 
Omar, ay do De Savy aud Weil, dishonest intentionsin the compilation is to translate without cogent 
ressons the theolowieal perfidies in the times of the Omasyad: and Ablassides to the infancy of T-lam, 
which was immmine from partisan propensities.” Our Qordn betrays no personal tendencies beyond 

i Budiik Heer ipe eet, poe : a - 

Ws fikow. 1,02 (trad:tion of el-La:th bin Saad), 

WT Le Shia se tarians accused Otinean of having raken hberty with 500 words of the Qorin and in particular 
ef Lavine antilated Sra 25, verse 30, Goldoher. Fuhawmedanische Studirn, IL, ui: Noldeke’s Gesch, de Korans, 
> Seema ie] 2 ra - ae Kal - ee ‘ 1 7 
ip. Baceeau, As revards 5°74 23, verse o0, see Sale’s Novan, p 272, and the note there from Beidhami. — Tr./ 
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what the Prophet himself avowed. There is in all conscience little in eulogy of his nearest acolytes, 
those political pillars, of Islim. All the luminous rays which fall on earth converge about the image 
of the Prophet and him alone.}§ 


Abu Bakr did not claim for his collection of the Qordn that it was prepared for universal 
currency in Ishim, rather was it, as Noldeke! rightly points out, a matter uf private concern. Under 
his and Omar's Khalifate everyone was at liberty to use that one of the cari lectionvs of the Qurda 
with which he was familiar, Moreover, rival compilations, like those by Qbay iba Kab, Muad ibn 
Jebel, and Abu Zaid, were permitted to circulate unchecked.20 


But with the accession of Othman to power, these conditions were reversed, When the combined 
Islamic forces of Syria and Babylonia marched upon Armenia, such serivus difference in the ways of 
reciting th: Qordn between the two divisions of the army was brought to light that Hodaifa fbn 
el Yawian informed the Khalifa of it and earnestly implored him to remedy the evil. Othman borrowed 
from Hatsa Abu Bakr’s copy of the Qordn, and gave it to a commission of four men, who knew at 
first-hand the Meccan as well as the Medina Sviras,charging them each to make one transcription in a 
book-form. The commission comprised the renowned Zaid bin Thabit of Medina and three Koreishites, 
Abdullah bin az-Zubair, Saad bin al-As, and Abdurrahman ibn al-[Harith. Othman enjoined un 
them to set down in the dialect of the Koreish those words about which they were not unanimons. 
for the Qordn was disclosed in the latter idiom. There were thus prepared four copies of identical 
text. Each one of them was deposited in Madina, Kuia, Basra, and Damascus, the four principal cities 
of the Empire, where they claimed canonical authority. By an edict of the Khbalita all other variants 
of the Qurdn were to be given to the Hames, Naturally the archtype o. the fonrauthentic transcripts, 
Abu Bakr’s compilation, was not included in the order. Hafsa took it hack into her possession, 


The old accounts about the so-called second redaction are so perfectly clear that it is 
dificult to understand the divergent opinions on the subject. Néldeke, for instance, states?! 
that Zaid ibn Thabit collected all the copies” of the Qorda and brought out his new redaction 
accordingly, after which all the material made use uf by Zaid, except Abu Bakr’s Qurda, was 
destroyed. But no writer of credit declares that the four commissioners consulted other texts 
besides that of Abu Bakr. 


Properly speaking, they should be ealled not redactors, but transcribers. The mandate to 
consume”? all the Q.rdns with a dissimilar reading conld by no possibility have resulted in such 
utter aunthilation that none of the earler sérvs could stavive. For indubitably there must 
have remained many in the hands of the Muslims, which either alr aly represented the same 
wording with the Othmanic text or were subsequently altered to tally with it. 


It is impossible that the difference between the redaction or Abu Dakr and that of 
Othman was anything more than the difference between a less careful manuscript text and a 
critical edition. The cuilaboration of Zaid precluded any considerable change in the text: 
The same individual was scarcely in a position, much tess could he weyuiesce in it, to issue two 
widely varying redactions, Finally, it is only thus that we can comprehend the remarkable 
fact that not a solitary voice was raised against the Qorda of the abhorred Khalifa, whose 
political measures made him enemies on all hands. But it was the copy of the most revered 
Abu Bakr which he carefully examined and to which he gave the most extensive currency. 


It has been a time-honored belief in the East, and one still more familiarly known in Europe, 
that Othman’s services to the Qéran surpass that of Abu Bakr. From what has been dixenssed 
above it will appear that the two Khalifas are made to exchange parts. The collector, or the 








18 Tf deception was inteuded, if were easy to lira the palpable saps in the Qu 4 md tu have determiued the 
auecession after the Prophet’. demize by the mterpolation of a few limes. 

19 Gesch. des Qor ins, p. 208. 20 Bukhari. IT, 250, Mth sch. des Qor tng. p, 203. 

22 In his Oriewtulis hen Slect op 53, be adds “whieh they (ibe four coryists; could set at.” 


23° Tear to pleces, according to ad Fatlous Teduiny, 
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compiler, Abu Bakr, must take precedence of the copyist Othman, as is likewise opined by 
al Harith al Mahasibi.24 “ Othman is,” al Harith says, ‘commonly credited with the collection 
of the Qordn. Butitis not so. Othman merely guided the people to the acceptance of a uniform 
reading, which was selected by him in co-operation with old companions about him, because he 
was afraid of possible schisms between the Babylonian and the Syrian, on account of the divers 
readings of the vowels. But Abu Bakr merits pre-eminence as the compiler of the Qoranic 
Sections which were current. 


The rest of the history of Qoranic text is briefly told. Its early compilation, its character 
as the most sacred heirloom from God and Muhammad, of necessity led to such anxious assiduity 
bestowed on its immaculate perpetuation as has been devoted to few other books in the world. 
Every zea] was shown for Othmin’s canonic redaction, the unrivalled excellence of which asserted 
itself without any undue extraneous compulsion. If in private redactions one or two varie 
lectiones kept their ground for a time, before the first century of Islam was out they disappeared 
for want of public interest. The editions of Obay ibn Kab and that of Ibn Mastid would appear 
to have lingered the longest. 


At least the exegetes still notice their sequence of Séras and other textnal peculiarities.» But 
soon Othm4n’s redaction came into universal vogue and the readings of this family of manuscripts 
alone commanded respect. Out of it was evolved the art of reading the Qoran, the principal 
representatives of which lived at the close of the first aud the commencement of the second 
century after the Flight.” 


In the third century men set themselves to glean the prescription and commandments, and 
with this presage of methodic treatment of the Holy Writ were joined, in interminable succession, 
the works of commentators, starting with the fundamental production of Tabari,?”? who mainly 
kept in view the elocidation of the text, and continued with more formal grammatical explana- 
tion by Zamakshiri, in whose wake the erudite of the Orient move on to this day. 


(To be continued.) 





EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIUIra CENTURY 
RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 96.) 
1786. — No. XIV. 
Fort William the 10th October 1796. Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor 
General in Council of the 3rd October in the Secret Department, 


Agreed that an Order be issued in favor of the Marine Paymaster for Sicca Rupees 5500 to 
enable him to discharge the Freight of the Ship Peggy. 


1797, — No. I. 


Fort Wiliam, 6th January 1797. Secretary Marine Board, 2nd January, To G. Barlow 
Esqr. Secretary to Government. 


Sir, —I am directed to transmit you the accompanying Copys of Letters from the Owner and 
Commander of the Brig Peggy stationed at the Andamans, and as she is at present taken up 


% Itkin, 1. 63. 2 Itkan, I. 69. 26 For details, see Gesch, des Qordna, p. 287 seq. 

* [It is interesting to notice incidentally that this great oxegete and historian, like the best exponents of all 
other sciences of the Arabe, was of Iranian descent. The superiority of the Aryan to the Semite is nowhere more 
emphatically proved than in the history of the so-called Arab civilization — Cf, Prof. Browne, J, RB, A, §., 1899, 
Pp. 49 5 also Horn’s History of Persian Literature, ~ Tr.) 3 
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for Six Months, from the Ist of August past, the Board request the Orders of the Governor 
General in Council respecting her. 
Iam &c. 
(Signed) G. Taswell Secretary Marine Board, 
Fort William 2nd January 1797, 


Enclosure No. 1. 


To G. Taswell Esqr. Secretary to the Marine Board. 


Sir, —I take the liberty to enclose you a Letter just received from Captain Carey of the 
Brig Peggy, and if you have any orders in behalf of the Honble. Company that you wish I should 
communicate to him, I shall punctually make him acquainted with them, on being favored with your 
instructions. 

Iam &. 
(Signed) William Mordaunt. 

Calcutta, 2nd. Jan. 1797. 

Enclosure No. 2. 
W. Mordaunt Esqar. 


Sir, — I suppose long before this you have heard of my disagreeable Situation since I left Calcutta, 
and since I wrote to you, all my officers and people died, except two, and one of them I don’t expect 
to live, I left Port Cornwallis with one Man and myself, and after being ten days out, spoke the 
ship Caesar from Penang, who left [let] me have two Topases wjth three Men. It cannot be 
perceivable to you what I have undergone before my Departure, and after; in 18 days I was in 
Ballasore Roads in 7 fathoms Water, but coming to blow I stood to the Eastward and not having 
hands to take in sail, drove to the Southward, and out of sounding, before I could get them put to 
rights, I was in the latitude of 19.56 N. I stood to the Eastward of Point Palmiras one hundred 
miles, hoping to fetch the Board, but found I was dessaved, the wind being too far to the Northward; 
on the 20th made the land to the Southward of the point — at 10 P. M. saw a ship on a wind, 
which bore away to speak us, but not like us in appearance or minurvaris [mancuvres]. I thought 
it more prudent, not having water on board for two days, and the people not able to stand it any 
longer, not having any sort of refreshment for seven Months, to bear away for Gangam, the ship 
continued in chase till Dark, when I altered my Course from N. N. W. to W.S. W, for three 
hours, and at day light saw no sign of her as it will take 9 or 10 days to get some more hands I will 
thank you to send me an order on some body at Ganjam for three hundred Rupecs as I have not 
money sufficient to pay or outfit with me, and know no body at Ganjam. 

I will thank you to acquaint Mrs. Carey I will write to-morrow post. 

I am &e. 
(Signed) Andrew Carey. 
Gangam 27th December 1796. 


Ordered that the Marine Board be directed to report what means they may deem necessary to 
afford assistance to the Brig Peggy. 
1787. — No. IT. 
Fort William 10th February 1797. Marine Board. To the Honble. Sir John Shore Baronet 
Governor General in Council. 


Honble. Sir, — We beg leave to lay before you a Letter addressed to us by the Commander of the 
Brig Peggy, which has been in the Service of Government at Port Cornwallis and to refer to you 
the Circumstances stated by the Commander, in his Justification for having left the place without 
orders, as well as to ground his hopes of some consideration for the misfortunes he has Suffered. 
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There appears from Captain Carey’s Account to have been a necessity for leaving the Andamans 
and of course, no blame or breach of Engagement, should, in our Opinion, be imputed to him for 
having done so, In respect to Compensation, as in the agreement for the Peggy it was stipulated that 
every Expence should be defrayed by the Owners, and the Company liable to no Claims whatever, on 
Account of the Brig, except for his (sic) monthly hire, nothing else (and no part of that is due to 
the end of January 1797) can be demanded, but if your Honble. Board should desire from motives 
of liberality to Shew attention to his case, we would propose that the relief should be given in either 
of two ways —- one is by paying to the Owners without using the Vessel, the two Months hire that 
would be due to complete the Term of your Engagement ending on the 31st of March 1797, and 
Certainly we cannot recommend that She should be ordered to the Andamans to go and return that 
period, or, if you still be of Opinion a Vessel should be Stationed there that you give Captain Carey 
a Preference by renewing the engagement for the Brig for Six Months from this Time, at the present 
rate. We cannot in all events recommend that any encrease of that rate Should be allowed. 


We have the honor to be &c. 
(Signed) John Bristow, John Haldane. 
Fort William the 8rd February 1797. 


Enclosure. 


Gentlemen, I take the earliest opportunity of acquainting you with the arrival of the Brig 
Peggy from the Andamans station and as I leit that place without orders from Government I think 
it necessary to explain to you the cause of my having done so. 


When I had been some time at the Island my Sbips Crew became very sickly and the Malady 
encreased so fast that I lost every soulexcept two Europeans one of whom with myself were attacked 
with the same Disorder, in this distressed Situation I determined to make an attempt to gain 
some Board where I could get more people and also to inform you of my having left the Island for 
that purpose as had I remained longer it would have been at the hazard of my own life and that of 
the other two Surviving Men. 


I with much difficulty effected my departure from Port Cornwallis and steered for the Island 
of Norcondum off which I lay in hopes of falling in with some of the China Ships to get assistance, 
T luckily spoke the Ship Caesar, the Captain upon hearing my distress gave me two Men, with this 
reinforcement I steered for Caleutta but after having arrived off the Sand Heads, a Violent Gale 
of Wind came on, which blew away all my Sails and for the Preservation of the Vessel, I was 
obliged to scud before it to Gangam. 


Ad the Board I used every effort to get a Crew and return to my Station, but I found there was 
not a Man to be had that would accompany me back, indeed all the people at the place refused to go 
on board my Vessel] until I previously gave them Security for my proceeding direct to Bengal. 


Thus situated I judged it most expedient to proceed to Bengal for the purpose of getting 
a Ships Crew and to acquaint you of my proceedings. My misfortunes did not end here, for the Day 
after I left Gangam, I was boarded by a French Privateer and plundered of every thing move- 
able in the Vessel, even to my own Cloths, they also hove overboard all my Guns and Ammunition 
and Cut away the only good Anchor and Cable I had remaining to my Bows, and then sent me 
a drift which I beg you will take into your benign Consideration. 


Should you wish to peruse my Journal I shall send it to corroborate the aforesaid relation. 


{ hope Gentlemen you will take into consideration the many hardships I have suffered during 
the time Ihave been in your Service, and should you think proper to employ the Peggy again on 
the Same Station for Six Nine or Twelve Months, she will be ready to proceed in the course of a few 
days — should I be again employed I intend to take more Men with me and I hope you will not 
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think it unreasonable my asking a small encrease of allowance to enable me to provide them and that 
you will order the full Amount of the Stipulated time for which I was engaged to be paid me. 


T am &c. 
(Signed) A. Carey. 


Calcutta 30th January 1797. 

Ordered the Marine Board be informed that Government Admit Captain Carey's Justification 
of his conduct for leaving the Andamans without orders and of the Alternative submitted by 
the Board in the last Paragraph of their Letter, Government adopt the first Suggestion, and 
Authorize the payment of the two Months hire to the owners of the Peggy, without requiring the 
fulfillment of their engagement. The Board resolve to postpone for the present the taking 
up another Vessel to be stationed at the Andamans. 


(To be continued.) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from p. 57) 

Dawk ; s. 7. 231, ii, 232, ii, 788, ii, s. 7, Jam, | Deberadora; ann. 1606: s. 7. Baroda, 59. i. 
342, i, 8. v. Tappaul, 685, i; ann, 1771: s,c, | Debil; ann. 1753: s. v, Dinl-Sind, 792, i. 
232,i; anu, 1781: s. 2, Compound, 188, i; | Debir; s. 7. Dubbeer, 253, i, 
ann, 1803: s. r. Hindostan (b), 316, ii: ann, | Deb Raja; ann. 1774: s. v. Tangun, 683, i. 
1809, 1824, 1843 (3 times) and 1873: s. 2, twice, 





232, ii. Deb-Rajah ; ann, 1774: 8. vr. Chowryburdar, 
Dawk, To lay a; s. x. 2382, ii, twice. 165, ii. 
Dawk banghee ; ann, 1873: 8.2. Bangy (b), | Deb Rajsh; ann. 1774: 8. v, Cooch Behar, 
46, i. ; 191, ii, 
Dawk-bangy ; s. 7. Bangy (b), 46, i. Decagini; ann. 1586: 8, 7, Ollah, 485, ii. 
Dawk Bearer ; ann, 1796 : 8, 2. Dawk, 282, i. Decam; ann, 1598: ¢. 7. India of the Portuguese, 
Dawk-bangalow ; s. 7. Sudden death, 653, ii. 339, i.e. 7. Naik ib), 470. ti. 
Dawk Bungalow; s. v7. 232, ii; ann, 1866: 42, | Decam; ann, 1553: s. a. Nizamaluco, 830, i. 
Bungalow, Dawk-, 99, ii. Decan; ann. 150L5: 8. 7. Pardao, 840, 1; 
Dawk bungalow ; ann, 1866: s.r. Nigger, 479, 1. ann. 1510 and 1517: x. ¢, Deeean, 233) ii; 
Dawk-garry; s. 7». Palankeen, 503, i. ann, 1535: 8s. uv. Canara, 118, i: ann, 
Daxin; s. v, Datchin, 788, ii. 1542: s, r. Bombay, 77, ii, s. 7. Canara, 
Dace. s. ¢. Datchin, 788, ii. 118. i, s. v. Devean, 238, ti: ann, 1558: 
Dayah; s.r. Daye, 232, ii, se. ve. Concan, 189, ii, s. oe. Navair, 475, 


Dayas ; ann. 1578 and 16138: s. v, Daye, 223 Q30, ii, twice; ann. 1563: s. e. Bear-tree, 52, 
Daye: ¢, 2. 282, ii, 788, if. i, s. v Carambola, 123, i, s. 7. Nard, 473, i, 


Dazio; ann. 1340: 8. 2, Dewaun, 240, ii. / og t Meligne Verido, 828,17; ann, 1598: 
git. Cattara, 118,53, s.¢. Carambola, 123): 


ann. 160224, 7. Bact (ce), 502, 1; ann, 1608: 


Dayak ; 723, li, footnote. ae ii, Ba. Cotamalnes, 735, i, at. Nizamaluco, 
i 
{ 
i 


Heaner; s. 2. 253, i. 
Debal; s.r. 283, i: ann. 880, 900 (twice) and } 
976: s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, i; ann, 1150: +. 7. ' ae, Devran, 233, ii; ame, 1687 + sc. Danyan- 
Diul-Sind, 247, il. Tree, 50, ii, s. vr. Decean, 233, it; ann, 1726: 
Debash ; s, c, Dubash, 252, ii; ann, 1604, 1809 , = s. 2, Decean, 233, il, twice ; ann, 1740: @.7 
and 1810: s, e, Dubash, 253, 1. :  Brinjaul, 87, ii; ann, 1758: 3. e. Souba, 649, 
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ii; ann. 1768: s. ¢, Cutcha, 223, i, 8. 2 
Souba, 649, ii; ann. 1794: 8, 7, Firinghee, 
270, i. 

Decani; ann. 1516: 8. 7. Deccany, 2384,1; ann, 
1552: s. x. Deccan, 233, ii. 

Decanij: ann, 1552: 8. 7. Deccan, 233, ii. 

Decanijus ; 522, 1, footnote. 

Decanim ; ann. 1533: 8.7. Melique Verido, 823, i. 

Decanins ; ann, 1578: s, v. Decvany, 234, i. 

Deceanys ; ann, 1572: 8. 7. Deccany, 234, i. 

Decca; ann. 1682: s.r. Dacca, 225, i, s.r. 
Purwanna, 564,i; ann, 1683: s. 7, Foujdar, 
273, i, s. vw Rogue’s River, 850, i, twice : ann, 
1684: s. 2. Deloll, 285, ii; ann. 1785: s. v. 
Crore, 214, i, s. 2. Ghee, 283, i. 

Decean ; 3. 2. Bheel, 69, ii, s. x. Bidree, 70, ii, 
8. ¢. Brinjarry, 87, ii, 3 times, s. 7. Calyan, 
114, ii, s. 2. Cooly, 192, i, s. v. Custard-Apple, 
921, i, s. «. Cuttack, 224 i, 8. vr, 233, i, 
3 times, s. 7. Deccany, 233, ii, 234, i, s. 2. 
Fusly, 274, ii, s. 0. Guava, 306, i, 8. vr. 
Hilsa, 314, ii, s.¢. Hindostan, 316, ii, 8. v. 
Kohinor, 374, ii, 8. », Koonbee, 375, i, s. 2. 
Kurnool, 379, i, 8. v. Laterite, 390, i, 8. z. 
Majoon, 411, i, 8. 2. Mango-trick, 426, i, s. 
Monegar, 441, i, s, 7. Moong, 444, i, 8.2. 
Mysore Thorn, 467, i, sv. Naik, 470, i, s. z. 
Patchouli, 517, ii, s. c. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii, 
8.v. Pindarry, 538, ii, 8. 2. Regur, 575, ii, 8.2. 
Saffron, 589, i, s. 7. Sappan-wood, 600, i, . z. 
Seedy, 610, i, 8. v, Sircar (c), 638, i, twice, 
8.v. Sola, 646, i, s.c. Souba, 649,i, 8 2, 
Sweet Potato, 673, i, 3. v. Telinga, 694, i, s. v. 
Cotamaluco, 784, ii, see 801, i, footnote, s. x, 
Idalean, 807, ii, s. ov. Khot, 813, i, 8. 2, 
Madremaluco, 821, i, s. 2. Nizam, The, 830, i, 
twice, 6, e, Nizamaluco, 830, i, s. 2. Sabaio, 
851, ii, 852, 1; ann. 1516: ¢. v, Subaio, 852, i, 
twice, 8,7. Sanguicer, 853, ii; ann. 1520: s. 2. 
Suttce, 668, ii; ann, 1538: 8.2. Godavery, 
291, i, twice; ann, 1554: 8.2, Choul, 163, i; 
ann, 1563: 8. 7. Moong, 444, ii, s. 7. Idalean, 
808, i; ann. 1616: s. 7. 233, ii; ann. 1632: 
3, t. Vanjaras, 88,i; ann. 1685: s. 7. Choul, 
163,1; ann, 1756: sv. Lamballie, 383, ii; 
ann. 1778: s. v7, Mort-de-chien, 450, ii; ann, 
1804: s.v, Silladar, 634, i; ann. 1813: s. c. 
Vanjaris, 88, ii; ann, 1870: s. ». 233, ii, 
twice; ann. 1878: s. 2. Pariah, 515, ii; ann. 
1884: ¢, v, Hindostan, 317, 1. 


2 
. 


Deccanee ; ann. 234, 1861: 4. v. Deccany, i. 

Deceani; s. r. Mungeose, 457, i. 

Deceany ; s. r, 233, ii; ann. 2799: s. vy, Ambaree, 
W1,i. 

Deck ; s. v, 234, i. 

Deckan; ann, 1785: 8, v. Peon, 528, ii. 

Deconij; aun, 1505: 4. 7. Narsinga, 474, i. 

Deedong ; ¢. v. I-say, 335, i. 

Deeh ; ann, 1698: 8. x. Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deeh Calcutta ; ann, 1698: s. 7, Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deen ; 3, 7. 234, i. 

Deepaullee ; ann, 1820: ¢, vr. Dewally, 238, ii. 

Deesa; ann, 1849: ¢. 7. Babool, 33, i. 

Degon; ann. 1711: s. x, Achanock (2), 752, ii. 

Deguignes; ann, 1794-5: «, v, Calay, 111, ii. 

Deh; ann. 1698: s. 2, Zemindar, 748, i. 

Deheh ; 8. «. Koshoon, 375, ii. 

Dehli; s. v. Bahaudur, 36, ii, 2. x, Chicane, 246, ii, 
8. v, Coss, 203, i, s. o, Dastoor, 257, i, 
8. v. Ghilzai, 283, i, 8. 7. Goojur, 296, i, 
s. 0. Hilsa, 314, ii, 8. o. Hindee, 315, ii, 
s. v. Hindostanee, 317, i, 8, v. Jeetul, 
349, i, s. 2. Jumna, 358, i, «. v, Khakee, 
365, ii, 8. 7. Khan, 366, i, 8. ¢. Kohinor, 
374, ii, s.z. Mace (a), 404, i, 8.2. Mogul, 
The Great, 487, i, 8. 0, Mobur, Gold, 439, i, 
8, v Oordoo, 488, i, s.r, Punjaub, 56], ii, s. v. 
Tanga, 682, i, 8.2. Bargany, 761,i and ii; 
ann, 1205: s. v. Delhi, 234, i; ann, 1257:s. v, 
Siwalik, 640, ii; ann. 1289: s.r. Ghilzai, 284, i, 
8. v. Oudh, 494, it; ann. 1290: 8 ». Jeetal, 
349, ii; ann. 1300: ¢. », Bengal, 64, ii; ann, 
1310: 8. ». Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 1335: 2. ov, 
Telinga, 694, ii, s. 7, Umbrella, 726,i; ann, 
1340: 3. 7, Dawk, 232, i, s. x. Doai, 248, ii; 
ann. 1343: s. v. Beiramee, 61, i, 8. », 
Chowdry, 165, 1; ann. 1628: s, », Crore, 214, 
i, 8, v. Dam, 228,i; ann, 1666: s. 2, Rains, 
The, 572, ii; ann, 1787: s. 2. Shoocka, 629, 
li; ann, 1842: 8, », Pucka, 555, il; ann. 
1850: s. v. Serai (a), 615, i; ann. 1880: , ». 
Gram-fed, 301, i, 

Dehli; ann. 1684: 8. v, Ell’ora, 262, i. 

Dehily ; ann, 1594: 8. 7. Souba, 649, ii. 

Dehra; s. 7. Dhoon, 242, ii, s. 2. Siwalik, 640, 
Hi; ann, 1835: s. 0, Siwalik, 642, ii; ann 
1879: s. v, Tonga, 709, i, 

Deiudar; s. ». Deodar, 236, ii; ann. 1030: ¢, o. 
Deodar, 236, ii. 

Dekam ; ann. 1750: s. v. Deccan, 233, ii, 
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Dekh ; ann. 1854: 8. v. Deck, 234, i. 

Dekhan ; s. v. Hobson-Jobson, 319, i. 

Dekhani; s. 7. Fandm, 265, ii. 

Dekh-na; 3, v. Deck, 234, i. 

Delagoa; ann. 1727: 8. v, Sofala, 646, i. 

Delavay ; ann. 1868: 2. 7, Poligar, 544, i. 

Delect; ann, 1772: s. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Delegi; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Delemi; ann. 1813: s. v. Bendameer, 63, 1. 

Deleng ; s. v, Deling, 234, ii. 

Deleusius; ann. 1615; 8. v. Dalaway, 227, i, 

Delt Beer; ann. 1678: 8. v. Dancing-girl, 229, i. 

Delhi; a. v, 234, i, 788, ii, twice, &. v. Cootub, 
The, 194, ii, twice, s. 7. Kuzzilbash, 380, i, 
s.v. Papaya, 511, ii, s. v, Resident, 576, ii, 
s. v. Rupee, 585, i and ii, 3, x, Sanskrit, 598, 
ii, 8. 7. Sophy, 648, i, 8. v. Swamy-house, 672, 
i, 8. o. Gwalior, 804, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; 
ann. 1330: 8. v. Cootaub, The, 195, i; ann. 
1340: s. v. Magazine, 409, i; ann. 1538: 8. v, 
Xercansor, 868, i; ann, 1672: s. v. Cobra de 
Capello, 173, i; ann. 1767: 8. v. Afghan, 754, 
ii; ann, 1818: 8.7, Cossack, 784, ii; ann, 
1823: sv. Souba, 649, ii; ann, 1857: 8.2. 
Swamy-house, 672, i; ann. 1858: s. «. Muzbee, 
464, i; ann. 1883: 4. r. Dessaye, 237, i, twice, 
8, v. Loot, 397, i, 8. 7. Non-regulation, 482,i 

Delhie ; ann, 1754; @, v. Peshcush, 843, ii. 

Deli ; ann. 1459: s.r. Delhi, 234, ii; ann. 1563: 
s.v. Mogul, The Great, 437, i, 8.7. Nard, 
473, ii. 

Delijs ; ann. 1572 ; 8. 2. Puttan, 566, i. 

Delile ; 466, i, footnote, 

Deling ; s. 7. 234, ii; ann, 1569: 3. v7, 234, ii; 
ann, 1587 : s. 0. Macao (b), 402, ii. 

Delingeges; ann. 1587 : s. 7. Deling, 235, i. 

Delingo; ann, 1585: s. wv, Deling, 234, ii, 235, i, 

Dellal,; ann. 1835 : s. v. Deloll, 235, ii, twice, 

Delly ; ann, 1568: s.v. Delhi, 284, ii; ann, 
1757: s, v. Hosbolhookhum, 807, ii. 

Delly, Mount; s. v. 235, i, 789, i, 8.0. Mount 
Dely, 453, ii; ann. 1727: 8. x. 235, ii, 

Deloget ; ann, 1809: #. ». Daloyet, 227, i. 

Deloll; ¢,v. 235, ii, 789,13; ann. 1684: 4. v, 
235, ii, 

Deloyet; s, v. Daloyet, 227, i. ; 

Dely; 8.2. Cariara, 117, ii, see 287, i, footnote, 
s,v. Red Cliffs, 575,i, av. Delhi, 788, ii; 
ann. 1516: 8. v. Chucker (a), 166, ii, a. v. 
Delhi, 234, ii, 8, », Delly, Mount, 235, ii, s. v. 








Orissa, 492, ii; ann, 1533: 4. ». Delhi, 234, 
ii; ann. 1534: s, ». Mogul, 436, ii; ann. 
1552: sc, Canara, 118,i; ann. 1353: ¢. v. 
Cospetir, 202, i, s. 2. Poorub, 547, ii; ann. 
1562: 8. ». Delly, Mount, 235, ii, twice; ann. 
1563 : s. ». Vanjaras, 88, i, s. v. Koot, 375, ii, 
8. v. Mogul, 436, ii, s. », Nizamaluco, 830, ii; 
ann. 1611: ¢. v. Delhi, 234, ii. 

Dely, Mount ; 287, i, footnote. 

D’Ely ; 287, i, footnote ; ann. 1554: 3.v. Sinda- 
bar, 635, ii. 

Dema; ann, 1541: 2. v. Peking, 526, i. 

Demar-Boy ; ann. 1755: 8. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demerara ; ann. 1871: s. v. Puggry, 557, i. 

Demigin ; ¢. v, Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijan; s. v. Demijohn, 236, i. 

Demijohn ; 4, v. 286, i, 789, i. 

Demmar ; ann 1584: 8, ». Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demnar; ann. 1584: s. v. Dammer, 228, ii. 

Demoiselle Crane ; s. v. Coolung, 193, ii. 

Demoiselle crane ; ann. 1883: s. v. Coolung, 194, 1. 

Demon-worship ; s. v. Devil Worship, 238, i. 

Dena; s. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i. 

Denarii; ann. 70: ¢. v. Indigo, 334, i. 

Denarius ; s. v. Dinar, 245, i, twice, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice; ann. 1859; s. v. Dinar, 245, ii, 
twice. 

Denarius aeris ; s. ». Dinar, 245, i. 

Denarius aureus ; s.v. Dinar, 245, i. 

Denarius auri; 8, v. Dinar, 245, i. 

Dendrocalamus strictus; s,v. Bamboo, 42, i, 
gs, uv. Lattee, 390, ii. 

Dendrocygna Awsuree; 8. v. Whistling Teal, 
740, i. 

Denga ; ann. 1559: 2s. v. Tanga, 683, i, twice. 

Dengi ; 8. v. Tanga, 682, ii. 

Dengue ; a. v. 789, i (twice) and ii; ann, 1885: 
s, v. 789, ii, 4 times, 

Dengui; ann, 1535: s. 2. 
3 times, 

Dengy ; s. v. Dengue, 789, i. 

Denier; ann. 60: s. v. Malabatbrum, 415, i. 

Dens Indus ; 9. v. Elephant, 7965, i. 

Deodar; 8, v. 236, i and ii (twice). 

Deodér ; ann. 1220: s. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Deodir ; 8. 2. Deodar, 236, ii, twice. 

Deodarwood Oil; e. v. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Deogir ; ann. 1300: s. v. Doorsummund, 250, ii; 
ann. 1684: 8. v. Elll’ora, 262, i. 

Deogir; s, v. Cuttack, 224, i. 


Copeck, 195, ii, 
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Deo Narain ; ann. 1311: «. v. Lingam, 394, ii. 

Deos; 8. v. Joss, 353, ii, 

Deoti ; 460, i, footnote. 

Deputy Commissioner ; s. r, Commissioner, 184, i. 

Derah ; ann. 1788: »s. 7. Halalcore, 311, ii. 

Derajat ; s. v. Punjaub, 561, ii. 

Derba ; ann. 1633: s. x. Durbar, 255, i. 

Derega ; ann. 1665: s. v. Daroga, 788, ii. 

Deroghah; ann. 1441: 8, ». Dardga, 230, i. 

Derrega; ann. 1404: s, v. Daroga, 788, ii. 

Derrishacst; s. v. 236, ii. 

Derroga; s. x. Daroga, 788, ii. 

Deruissi ; ann. 1630: s. v, Talisman, 679, ii. 

Dervich ; ann. 1670): s. x. Dervish, 237, i. 

Dervis ; ann. 1554: «. 7. Dervish, 237, i; ann. 
1714: s, 7. Brahmin, 88, i. 

Dervische; ann. 1653: 8. v. Dervish, 237, i, 

Dervises; ann, 1616 and 1673: s. v. Dervish, 
287, i. 

Dervish ; s. v, 236, ii, s. v. Shaman, 620, ii. 

Dervisii; s. 7. Shawl, 624,1; ann, 1590: 8, », 
Talisman, 679, ii. 

Derwan; ann. 3755: ¢. v. Durwaun, 256, ii. 

DeSa; 8. 2, Dissave, 246, i. 

Desai ; s. v, Daiseye, 226, ii; ann. 1883; s. 2. 
Dessaye, 237, i, 

Deéai ; s. 2 Dessaye, 2387, i. 

Désaréné ; s. v. Gurjaut, 309, i, 

Desaye; s.v. Dissave, 246, ii; aun, 1590-91: 
8. v. Dessaye, 237, i. 

Descoon ; aan. 1673: ¢. x. Hing, 318, ii, 

Desempolear-se; 8. v. Polea, 542, ii. 

Deshereh; ann. 1590: 8. v. Dussera, 257, i, 

Desi; 8. v. Country, 206, ii. 

Desi ; .s. v. Country, 206, ii, 3 times. 

Desi badam ; s. v. Country, 206, ii, 

Desoy; ann, 1808: s. v. Jubtee, 355, i. 

Despotés ; s. v. Bashaw, 53, i. 

Dessave; ann. 1726: 8. v, Adigar, 4, i, 

Dessaye ; 8. v. 237, i, 8. v. Daiseye, 226, ii ; ann. 
1808: s. v, Jubtee, 355, i. 

Desserah ; ann. 1813: 8, v. Dussera, 257, i. 

Destoor : s. 7. 237, i; ann. 1689 : a. v. 287, ii. 

Destour ; ann, 1877: s. v. Destoor, 237, ii. 

Determinatives ; 2. x. Numerical Affixes, 83], i. 

Deubash ; ann, 1678: s. v. Dubash, 253, i. 

Deumos ; ann. 1630: s. v. Pagoda (b), 501, ii. 

Deura ; ann. 1680: s, » Doray, 792, ii. 

Denti ; 8. v. 789, ii, see 460, i, footnote. 

Deiti ; ann. 1526 : 8. v, Deuti, 789, ii, 790, i. 





Deutroa ; ann, 1598: s. ». Datara, 231, i, 

Deva; B.C. 250: s. ». Kling, 372, ii; ann. 
656: 8. y. Java, 348, i. 

Deva-Dachi ; ann, 1702: s. v, Deva-dasi, 237, ii, 

Deva-daru ; ¢. 7. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Devadasi ; 229, i, footnote. 

Devadasi ; s. v. 790, i. 

Deva-dasi ; s. 2. 237, ii. 


| Devilya; s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, i. 


Devan ; ann. 1678 : s, v. Hoebolhookhum, 807, 
ii, 

Deva-nagari; s. v. Nagaree, 470, i. 

Devata ; 72, i, footnote. 

Devedaschy ; ann. 1790: 8. v, Devadisi, 790, i, 
8. v. Teerut, 862, i. 

Dévédassi; ann. 1782: 8. v. Bayadére, 56, ii. 

Devi ; 500, i, footnote; ann. 1753: a, v. Gingerly, 
801, i. 

Devi; 8. v. Jowaulla mookhee, 354, ii. 

Devil; 8. 0. 790, i, #. v. Pisachee, 540, i, 8. v. 
Typhoon, 722, i; ann. 1816: s, v. Pishashee, 
844, i, 

Devil-bird ; ¢, », 790, i; ann. 1681: «. v. 790, i, 
twice. 

Devil-Bird ; ann. 1860 : . v. Devil-bird, 790, i. 

Devil’s Bird; ann, 1849: 8. », Devil-bird, 790, i. 

Devil-dancing ; #. v. Devil Worship, 238, i, 

Devill’s Reach; ann. 1684: s, v. Devil’s Reach, 
790, ii, : 

Devil’s-dung ; ann, 1726: s. v. Hing, 807, i. 

Devil’s Reach; s, x. 790, ii; ann. 1711: s. 
790, ii. 

Devil’s tree ; 523, ii, footnote. 

Devil Worship ; 8. v, 237, ii. 

Dewa-Kanudha ; ann. 1020: s. v. Cowry, 209, i. 

Dewal ; 8, v, Déwal, 238, i, s. 7. Diul-Sind, 247, i, 
twice, s. v. Devil’s Reach, 790, ii; ann, 700: 
8. v, Diul-Sind, 247, i, twice ; ann, 1228: s. v. 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii; ann. 168]: «. v, Dewally 
(b), 288, ii. 

Dewal] ; s, v. Déwal, 238, i, 

Déwal; 8, r. 238, i. 

Dewala; 8, v. Dewaleea, 238, i. 

Dewalaya; s. v. Dewally (b), 238, ii. 

Déwalé ; s. v. Dewally (b), 238, ii. 

Dewalee ; ann, 1820: s. v, Dewally, 238, ii. 

Dewaleea ; 8, v. 238, i. 

Dewalgarh; s, v. Déwal, 238, i. 

Dewally ; ¢. v. 238, i. 

Dewal-Sind ; ¢, v. Diul-Sind, 247, i, 
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Dewan ; ann, 1697: 8. v. Hubble-bubble, 326, i; 
ann, 1702: 8. v. Shoe of Gold, 628, ii, twice; 
ann, 1762: s. vy, Dewaun, 790, ii; ann. 1766: 
8. v. Dewaun, 240, i; ann. 1772: s. v. Collector, 
181, ii; ann, 1783: s.v. Dewaun, 241,i; 
ann, 1799: s, v. Tahseeldar, 676, i; ann. 
1861: 8s v, Anieen, 11, ii. 

Dew4n; ann. 636: s. v. Dewaun, 240, i. 

Dewa-nagara; s. v, Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Dewangunj ; s. v. Jennye, 350, ii. 

Dewani; 3. ». Dewauny, 241, i. 

Dewan-i-’Am ; s. v, Khass, 366, ii. 

Dewan-i-Khagg ; s. v. Khass, 366, ii. 

Dewanjee ; ann, 1834 : s. 7. Dewaun, 240, i, 

Dewanny ;s. v. Black Act, 74, ii, 8. 7. Dewaun, 
239, i, s. v. Dewauny, 241, i, s. v. Adawlut, 
752, ii, 753, i, twice, 754, i, twice, s, 2. 
Cazee, 775, i, 8. v. Law-officer, 817, i and ii, 
818, ii; ann. 1767: 8, ». Moorpunky, 825, i; 
ann. 1798: s. v, Law-officer, 818, ii. 

Dewanny Ad.; s. v. Adawlat, 4,1, | 

Dewanny Adawlut; s. v. Adawlut, 753, ii. 

Dewataschi; ann. 1726; 8. v. Dancing-girl, 
229, i. 

Dewaun ; 3. v. 238, ii, 790, ii. 

Dewauny; s. v. 241, i. 

Dewdar ; s, ». Deodar, 236, ii. 

Dewtry ; ann. 1676: s.v, Datura, 231, ii. 

Dewundara; s. x. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Dewu-nawara ; s. z. Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Deyra Dan ; ann. 1879: s. v. Siwalik, 642, ii. 

Deysmuck ; ann. 1590: s. 2. Coolcurnee, 19], ii. 

Deyspandeh ; ann. 1590: «. v. Coolcurnee, 191, 
ii. 

Dha; s. v. Dow, 251, i. 

Dhabhini ; s. cr. Coffee, 179, i. 

Dhagob ; ann. 1840: s. v. Dagoba, 226, i. 

Dhagoba; s. v. Dagoba, 225, ii, 

Dhbagope; ann. 1806: s. x. Dagoba, 226, i. 

Dhai; s. v. Bowly, 82, ii. 

Dhaia ; s. v. Jhoom, 811, i. 

Dhak ; ann, 1761: s. v. Dhawk, 241, ii. 

Dhak; s. v. Dhawk, 241, ii, s. v. Lac, 380, ii. 

Dhaka ; s. v. Dacca, 225, i. 

Dhil ; 8. v. Daloyet, 227, i. 

Dhala; s. v. Dalaway, 227, i. 

Dhalavay ; s. v. Dalaway, 227, i, 

Dhalayat ; s. ¢. Daloyet, 227, i. 


Dhall; s. ». 241, i, 790, ii, s. v. Cajan, 109, ii, 
twice. 

Dhangar ; s, v. Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangar ; s, v. Dangur, 788, i, twice, 

Dbangarin; s. 7, Dangur, 788, i. 

Dhangi; s. v. Dingy, 246, i, twice. 

Dhanpna ; 8. ». Jnaump, 35], ii, 

Dhianya-puram ; 8, zc. Nellore, 477, ii. 

Dhar; ann. 1030: s. v. Mahratta, 409,i; ann. 
1861: s. v. Buxee, 104, ii. 

Dhar ; ann. 1029: s. v. Nerbudda R., 478, i, s. v, 
Tana, 681, i. 

Dharma Raja ; ann. 1774: 3s. 
457, ii, 

Dharm-éala ; s. v. Dhurmsalla, 248, ii. 

Dharna ; ann, 1794: s. v, Dhurna, To sit, 244, i; 
ann. 1875: s. 7, Dhurna, To sit, 244, ii. 

Dharn4; ann, 185: s. v. Dhurna, 791, ii. 

Dharna ; s. v. Dhurna, To sit, 244, i (3 times 
and li (twice), 8. 7, Dhurna, 791, i. 

Dhérur ; ann, 1629-30: s. v. Payen-ghaut, 522, ii. 

Dharir; ann, 1630: s. v. Pettah, 533, i, 

Dharir ; ann, 1630: s. v. Pettah, 533, i. 

Dharwar ; ann, 1785: s. v. Dhooly, 249, i, 

Dhatugabbha; s. 7. Dagoba, 225, ii. 

Dhatu-garbha; s, v. Dagoba, 225, ii, twice. 

Dhattira ; s. v, Datura, 231, i. 

Dhau; ann. 1883: s. v. Dhow, 791, i. 

Dhauk ; s, 7. Dawk, 232, ii. 

Dha-wé ; s. v. Tavoy, 687, ii. 

Dhawk; s. 2, 241, ii, sv. Lac, 380, ii, s. v. 
Plassey, 844, ii. 

Dheep Narrain ; ann. 1803: s. v. Baboo, 33, i. 

Dhenkli; s. v. Picottah, 534, ii, 

Dher; ann. 1826: s. v, Bungy, 99, ii. 

Dhibat-al-Mahal; ann, 1343: s, v. Maldives, 
418, i. 

Dhobi ; s. v. Dhoby, 242, ii, twice. 

Dhoby ; ¢. v. 242, ii, twice, 8. v. Mainato, 410, 
ii, 

Dholl; s.v. Kedgeree, 364,i; ann. 1750-60: 
s. v. Kedgeree, 364, ii; ann. 1814: 8. v 
Cabob, 106, i. 

Dhome ; s. x. Dome, 249, i. 

Dhoney; ann, 1860: s. 2. Doney, 250, i, @. v. 
Pattamar (b), 521, i. 

Dhony ; s. 7. Doney, 249, ii. 

Dhoolie-bearer; ann. 188) : 8. vp. Dhooly, 242, ii. 


v. Mungoose, 


(To be continuetl. ) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


NOTES ON THE KAMARS OF THE RAIPUR 
DISTRICT. 


A SMALL tribe, whose numbers, all told, prob- 
ably do not exceed seven thousand, calling them- 
selves Kamérs, are to be fonnd scattered through 
the forests lying in the south-eastern corner 
of the Raipur district. What their ethnologi- 
cal position is, it is difficult to say. To some 
extent they resemble the Gonds, and their origin, 
though this is perhaps legendary, points in this 
direction ; but their language, mixed up as it is 
with much Marathi and some Urdd, bears no 
resemblance to Gindi. 


In the Census Report of 1891, the Kamars, who 
are placed under the heading “ Aboriginal tribes 
of Chota-Nagpir and the Urya Country,” are said 
to have been workers in metals, and to have sub- 
sequently taken to jungle pursuits. This is 
undoubtedly a mistake; they are able to fashion 
their own arrow-heads, but this many jungle 
tribes can do, and beyond this they know 
nothing of metal-working, and none of the tradi- 
tions in any way connect them with such work. 


Physically, the Kamars are a dark, slight, and 


usually ugly people, who lead a typically jungle 
life, Occasionally they cultivate a small patch 
of ground by “jhuming,” growing tuberous plants 
and more rarely millets, but as many of the tribe 
live in Government forests, where this form of 
cultivation is no longer allowed, their chief 
meuns of support are the collection of such 
jungle products as lac, myrabolams, mdhwd wax, 
honey and edible roots, which they barter for 
salt and grain, andin addition they manage to 
shoot with their bows and arrows a few peafowl, 
hare, antelope, and deer. In some respects 
they are superior to many jungle tribes. They do 
not eat vermin, monkeys or domestic cattle, and 
the women (this restriction not extending to 
the men) do not eat fowl. Nor do the women 
drink anything stronger than water, while the 
men are ready to drink the strongest spirits they 
can obtain, and as much of it as possible. The 
young girls are allowed an occasional sip of the 
native-made mdhwd liquor, but why they may 
drink it and their mothers may not, it is difficult 
to say. 


The religion of the Kamars, as with almost all 
jungle tribes, is a propitiatory one. On the 
whole, they cannot be called a religious tribe ; 
they look up to a Supreme God, to whom on 
Tare occasions sacrifice and prayer are offered, 


ee TE, at 


but they do not people every big tree or root 
with a demon. 

The tribe is sub-divided into two portions, 
one of which is called Nég and the other 
Netam, the former deriving its supposed 
origin from a cobra and the latter from a tortoise- 
The story of their origin is that the sea, lying far 
to the west of the country now occupied by the 
tribe, gave birth, first to 8 Gond, then to a xdg 
(cobra), and then a netam (tortoise). For this 
reason they consider the Gonds their superiors, 
though closely related to them, and they are the 
only people with whom the men will eat — the 
women will eat only with Kamars. 


It is an absolute rule that a ndg must marry 3 
netam, And marriage between two adgs or two 
netams ~- between brother and sister they consider 
it — entails expulsion from the tribe. 

As has been noted, the Kamfrs are not a 
religious people, and the Hindu ptjd finds very 
little place jn their lives. Ata time of sickness, 
at a betrothal, and at a marriage, a goat may be 
sacrificed, the office of priest being hereditary and 
known as jhdkur. Perhaps 30 per cent. of the 
Kamar men are jhdkurs, and this is a necessary 
condition, as rarely more than two or three families 
live together within easy reach of one another, 
The jhdkur in no way differs from his fellow. 
Kaméirs in the mode of obtaining his livelihood or 
in his dress, and but for the fact that the sacri- 
fice must be made by him and the few words of 
prayer spoken by him, no one outside the tribe 
would distinguish him. One religious ceremony, 
known as dtimd, or the performance of funeral 
rites, is certainly worth remarking upon. After 
death the corpse is buried, and then as many of 
the tribe as can be quickly collected together, go 
to the nearest water — it may be a stream, apond, 
flowing or still water—-and into this they 
wade. Then they all grope about for any living 
animal matter (frogs, fish, prawns, etc.) that they 
can catch hold of, and when a fair quantity has 
been collected, the animals are carried back to 
the house where the deceased lived and there 
thrown down upon the floor. It is supposed that 
the action of bringing life back to the house bas 
drawn the soul of the deceased, which since death 
has been with the Supreme God, back to earth 
again, and that it will in course of time become 
a Kamar, a tiger, a wild dog, or some other form 
of hunter, with which the tribe think their souls 
are associated. 


G. F. D’Penna, 
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THE CONNECTION OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE WITH INDIA. 
BY W. BR. PHILIPPS. 
(Concluded from page 15) 


III, ~~ Some writings of doubtful date or antiquity which make mention of the 
connection of St. Thomas with India. 


E come now to some writings which have been frequently quoted as the gennine 
productions of the ancievt authors whose names have been pat uponthem, They have 

been even quoted as genuine from the very volumes in which they are distinctly printed as 
“gpurious,” where, indeed, they have been inserted by way of warning to prevent persons 
being deceived by extracts and references they may find elsewhere. It is therefore necessary 
to say something abont them, Tbey are not entirely to be rejected because they have a wrong 
name attached to them; but, until we know their real dates, we cannot make much practical 


use of them. 

1. — Pseudo-Hippolytus. The genuine Hippolytus is St. Hippolytus, bishop, who died 
about 289; he lived and wrote in Rome. There is a Greek work ascribed to him entitled 
“ Hippolytus on the Twelve Apostles: where each of them died, and where he met his end.” 


Jt contains the following passage :— 

“ And Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and 
“ Margians,! and was thrust through in the four members of his body with a pine spear? at 
“Calamene,? the city of India (ev wéAee Kadauquy, rijs "Ivdichs) and was buried there. 

“1 Mdpyos, Combefisius proposes Mdpdus. Jerome [should be Pseudo-Jerome] has * Magis.’ 

“2 The text is éaxjdn eAoyxida By, edaxydn being probably for éAdry. : 

“3 Kadopuivy, Steph. le Moyne reads Kapapjvy.” 


The above translation and notes are from S.D. F. Salmond; The Writings of Hippolytus, 
Bishop of Portus, Vol. 2, Edinburgh, 1869, p. 131. The translation has been verified by 


_ reference to the Greek text in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 19, Paris, 18.7. Salmond 


apparently took his notes from Migne. 

On reference to several authors who treat of St. Hippolytus and his works, —- Cardinal 
Wiseman (1853), Combefis (1648), Wetzer and Welte (1861), Bunsen (1854), Ceillier (1858), 
etc., — I find no opinion as to the real date of the doubtful work “On the Twelve Apostles.” 
The point seemed important in view of the mention of Calamene or Caramene, As regards the 
* Margians,”’ Combefis proposed Mdpdors, as the Mardi were a Hyrcanian people, 


This Pseudo-Hippolytus affords an example of the misuse of such writings. In 1892, the 
Rev. George Milne Rae, Fellow of the University of Madras, published at Edinburgh a book 
entitled “ The Syrian Church in India,’ — a subject which has lent itself to much foolish 
writing in England, India, and Germany during the last two hundred years or more. Mr. Rae 
referred to this passage from Pseudo-Hippolytus as if the work containing it were genuine, and 
he actually made use of Salmond’s translation, overlooking the translator’s warning. 


2. ~ Pseudo-Dorotheus. A Greck writing exists under the title of “ Ecclesiastical 
“ History (ebyypappya éexxAnorsotixov) concerning the 70 Disciples of the Lord, by Dorothens, 
“bishop of Tyre.” It does not purport to be his actual writing; but it gives particulars of his 
life, and then records what he wrote about the Seventy Disciples and the Twelve Apostles 
“and the places where each of them preached Christ.” The passage about St. Thomas is 
as follows :— 

“ And Thomas the apostle, having preached the gospel to the Parthians and Medes, and 
“ Persians, and Germani, and Bactrians, and Magi, saffered martyrdom (reAeiodra) in a city of 
“ India called Calamita (Kadauiry),” 
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Dorotheus is stated to have been bishop of Tyre at the close of the 3rd century. If so, 
and if he wrote abont the twelve apostles as above, the passage quoted would be valuable, as 
containing an early mention of the place of St. Thomas’ martyrdom. But there seems to be 


no reason for ascribing it to him. ‘“Germani” really means, I surmise, ‘‘Carmanians.” 
D 


The passage is signalled here by way of warning, for it figures in books as an early testi- 
mony of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in India. It was so used by the Abbé Huc, famous for his 
travels in Tibet, and in particular for his success in reaching Lhassa, where he and his colleague 
Gabet resided for some months in 1846. Manning (1811-12), Hue, and Gabet seem to have 
been the only Europeans who succeeded in reaching Lhassa in the nineteenth centary. In 
1857-8, Hac published at Paris four volumes entitled Le Christiuntame en Chine, en Tartarie et an 
Thibet, —a work of which there are one or two English editions. In Vol. 1, p. 20, he brings 
forward the testimony of Dorotheus as to the martyrdom of St. Thomas at Calamina, and 
actually says it is contained in a fragment preserved in the Paschal Chronicle, “tom. ii, 198.” 
The Paschal Chronicle is a Greek work written soon after 630, probably at Constantinople, and 
its chief value is said to consist in the fact that it contains the remains of older writings 
incorporated in it. Nevertheless, it contains no trace of the “ fragment” in question. Dindorf, 
in 1832, published at Bonn an edition of the Paschal Chronicle in two volumes. In an appendix 
in the second volume, he printed the Syngramma, above mentioned, among ‘Selecta ad 
illnstrationem Chronici Paschalis.” He did so by way of illustrating a passage in the chronicle 
regarding the Seventy Disciples; the document has no connection with the Chronicle, and 
Dindorf pointed out it was not by Dorotheus, even if such a person existed in the 3rd century. 
{uc evidently had this edition in view, for he quotes volume and page correctly ; bat there his 
accuracy ends. 


In 1877, the Rev, C. E. Kennet, a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
(rospel, published a small pamphlet at Madras, entitled $. Thomas the Apostle of India; an Enquiry 
inty the Evidence for lis Mission ty this Country, — a pamphlet that is often quoted. Kennet 
makes no mention of Huc’s book. But he evidently had it before him, as he repeats its error 
about Dorotheus and the Paschal Chronicle, and in other instances reproduces its mistakes, 
besides taking much of his matter from it. Ife, however, dates Dorotheus as being born 254, 
and gives a reference to “ Cave's Historia literaria, pp. 107, 108. Colon, 1720." 


The date to be ascribed to this writing of Pseudo-Dorothens does not appear to be settled. 
Presumably it must be considered earlier than the Pasclial Chronicle, earlier than 630. 


Tt is interesting to note the form of the name of the place of martyrdom, — Calamita, 
not Calamina. 


3. — Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius. The following statement from the Greek 
lias uften been quoted, sometimes under the name of St. Jerome, who died 420, and sometimes 
under the name of his Greek friend Sophronius who translated some of his works : — 


“Thomas the apostle, as has been handed down to us, preached the gospel of the Lord to 
“the Parthians and Medes and Persians and Carmanians and IHyrcanians and Bactrians and 
‘the Magi. He slept in the city of Calamina which is in India,” 


Scholars are agreed that the document in which this statement appears was written 
neither by St. Jerome nor by Sophronius. St. Jerome wrote a work in 135 chapters entitled 
‘De viris illustribus liber.” This is in facta misleading title. for the book is an account 
ouly of Christian writers up to his own time. and it is otherwise known as his book 
‘de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis,” © Catalogue of Church Writers,” “ Liber de auctoribus,”’ ete. 
Sophronius translated this work into Greek, and we have his translation as well as St. Jerome's 
Latin original, oe 
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Erasmus published this translation at Bale in 1539, and the Greek MS. which he used 
appears to have contained, in addition, the document from which the above passage is taken,— 
part inserted after chapter 1, and the rest after chapter 4. In Migne’s Patrologia, Vol. 23, it is 
printed separately under the title ““ Appendix de Vitis Apostolorum,” as it forms no part of the 
work either of St. Jerome or of Sophronius. It is, in fact, a short account of the apostles who 
left no writings, and who were therefore quite outside the scope of St. Jerome's work. 


It is unnecessary to give here the reasons for regarding it as an altogether spurious 
addition. They may be found at length in R. Ceillier’s Histotre Générale des Auteurs Sacrés, 
Paris, 1860, Vol. 6, p.278; also in Migne’s volume above mentioned, cols, 599 ff. These 
particulars may prevent people being misled, as many have been, by finding the above citation 
put forward in various books as a genuine statement by St. Jerome or by Sophronius. 


The Abbé Huc, in the volume already mentioned, quotes the passage as written, if not by 
St. Jerome, then certainly by Sophronius; and he gives the apparently unmeaning reference 
“Sanctus Hier. Catal. script. eccl. I., 120.” In fact such part of his book as refers to the 
introduction of Christianity in India is full of mistakes, The Rey. C. E, Kennet of Madras, who 
followed him blindly, though he never mentions his name, gave the same reference. He also said 
(really translating from Hue) that St. Jerome “speaks of the mission of St. Thomas to India as 
“a fact universally known and believed in his time.” I cannot find that any such statement was made 
by St. Jerome in any of his writings. 

Gieneral Sir Alexander Cunningham, writing of St. Thomas, has the following : — “The scene 
“of his death is said to have been the city of Calamina in India, Sophronius, e, viii, ‘ Dormivit in 
“vivitate Calamina quae est Indiae,’ ” 


Nov, in early Christian history, we have to reckon with a considerable number of persons bearing 
the name of Sophronius. But there is only one really notable writer among them; and, when we 
apeak of Sophronius simply, we mean him and no other, and the person we mean is St. Sophronius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 633 to 637, a most voluminous Greek writer, many of whose works are very 
wellknown. And with a writer whose works, or rather only some of them, occupy several large 
It has no meaning for any Sophronius; not even for the comparatively insignificant friend of 
St, Jerome whose few little original works have all perished, It ix also somewhat misleading to quote 
Greek writers as if they wrote in Latin, 


The writing to which I am referring is General Cunningham's Archeological Surrey of India, 
Vol. 5, Report for 1872-3, Calcutta, 1875, p.60, There are other curious statements on the same page. 
For instance, in referring to the legends about St. Thomas, he speaks of “the Apoeryphal Acts of 
the Apostles written by Leneius and his copyist Abdias.” This is a strange inversion: the 
Acts in question purport to have been written by Abdias, first bishop of Babylon in the first century : 
and they, or some of them, are supposed to have been really composed in later times by one Leucius, 
a Manichean. Certainly Abdias could not have been the copyist of Leucius. 


On the same page, the Latin form of the name Mazdai,—a good old Persian name, as Mr. Burkitt 
ealls it, — the name of the king who put St, Thomas to death, — is transformed from Mesdeus into 
Meodeus. A reference is given to Col. H. Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, London, 1866, 
Vol, 2, p. 376. There the same mistake may be found, with several others. Col. Yule, not satisfied 
with writing “ Meodens,” actually put (Mahadeva ?)” after it! 

Another case of misquotation may be mentioned here, A passage has been given above from 
St. Gaudentius, Sermon 17, in which he states simply that St, Thomas is said to have been martyred 
‘apud Indos.” Hue (Vol. 1, p. 22) actually vives a reference to this Sermon, and says ‘ Gandence 
“eomme Sophrone” states “ qu il mourut dans I'Inde, & Calamine.” Kennet (p, 10) translated this, 
while affecting to be original :— “ Gandentius says, like Sophronias, that he died in India at the 
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“town of Calamina (Serm. 17).”’ As a matter of fact, St. Gaudentius makes no mention of 
Calamina, or of any city or town. 


The form in which the three similar statements appear in the above three pseudographs, appears 
worthy of remark. St. Thomas is described as having preached to certain people mentioned by 
name, all of whom might, I think, be fairly regarded as elements of the Parthian empire of the time, 
with the doubtful exception of the Bactrians, who, however, might themselves have then been under 
a separate Parthian dynasty (that of Gondophares). The apostle is not mentioned as having preached 
to the “Indians,” though all the passages end by saying he died in a city of India. We might 
take it, therefore, that the India of the writers must have been, or must have included, the country 
of one or more of the peoples named, e. g., the country of the Bactrians, or perhaps any country 
beyond the limits of Parthia or Parthian rule, as a late writer might understand those limits. 


There remains one more writing to be mentioned, not as a spurious work, but for other reasons. 
I refer to :— 


The Apostolical Constitutions. — Scholars are, I believe, still divided as to the date of this 
work, Bunsen thought that, apart from a few interpolations, it belonged to the 2nd or 8rd century. 
F, J. A. Hort, however, says it apparently dates from the fourth century, though containing earlier 
elements, (Notes introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions, London, 1901, p. 9.) 
Among the various Greek versions there are two Vienna MSS., which were first published in 1724. 
These Bunsen considered to be nearer the original than others, both in what they give and in what 
they omit. 


In book 8, chapter 21 is headed ‘Constitution of Thomas regarding snb-deacons.” In one of 
the Vienna MSS. alluded to, this heading is omitted, and in its place is the following :— 

“Thomas preached to the Parthians, Medes, Persians, Germanians (Ieppavois probably should 
he Kappdvors), Hyrcanians, Bactrianians, Barsians (Bapoois), who also, having been a martyr, lier 
in Edessa of Osdronene (rijs ‘Oodpornrijs),” 


Bapoois should, I suppose, be Mapdois (the Mardi or Amardi, a tribe who dwelt on the south 
shore of the Caspian), or possibly Mayors, the Magi, as in Pseudo-Supbronius, Osdronene must 
be Osroéne. 


The original may be seen in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 1, Paris, 1857, col. 1117. It is 
not, I think, to be supposed that the heading quoted is more than a copyist’s addition, But in view 
of the importance of the manuscript containing it, we ought not to entirely reject it. Unfortunately, 
T have not been able to ascertain the date assigned to the manuscript itself, 


IV. — Calaminsa. 


We have now get together all, or nearly all, the early information at present available 
regarding the connection of St. Thomas with India. It remains to make a few remarks about 
Calamina. As has been shewn above, the statements made in modern works that St. Hippolytus 
(c. 239), Dorotheus (3rd cent.), St. Jerome and Sophronius bis friend (c. 400), and St. Gaudentiue 
(ce. 410), assert that Calamina, a town or city in India, was the place of the apostle’s martyrdom, all 
prove on examination to be untrue, No writer that we can name or date before the 7th century, if so 
early, makes mention of Calamina, We have only apparently later writings, of unknown authorship 
and apparently small value. We have yet to learn when the name first appeared in ecclesiastical 
history, This is a point that might be usefully taken up by some competent person. Some 
information might perhaps be obtained from the ancient martyrologies in Greek, Latin, Syriac, 


: f etc., 
upon the study of which several eminent scholars are engaged, 


In these circumstances, it seems almost a waste of time to try to identify the place, or to discuss 
the various attempts at identification made by modern writers under the impression that Calamina 
had been mentioned in works of the first four centuries, Kalyan, near Bombay, the Calliana of 
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Cosmas (c. 535), has been suggested, but for no particular reason. Here it may be noted that 
Cunningham was inclined to identify the place with the Mi,-negar of the Periplus, which he thought 
might have been called Nera-Jing or “black Mina” to distinguish it from the older Min in 
Sakastene. He added that Calamina might also be Aslah-Minag, or the “Fort of Min,” for, 
according to Rawlinson, the original Semitic word for ‘fort’ was Aur, corrupted early to Kal or Khal. 
as in Kalasar, Kalwadeh, cic. (See Archeoluytcal Surcey uf India, Vol. 2; Report fur 1863-4, p. 60). 
There does not seem to be much in these suggestions. Gutschnid seems to have suggested Kalama. 
a Village on the west of Gedrosia, opposite the island of Karbiné or Karmina. 


We may, however, note the various forms under which the name appears in the Greek 
writings quoted above, in Pseudo-Jerome or Psendo-Sophronius, it is KaNapiva or Calamina, the 
name that appears in the Roman Martyrology ; in Psendo-Dorothens, it is Kadopira; in Pseudo- 
Hippolytus it is Kadcpava or Kapapava, 


The opinion has been expressed to me that the second form Karaména, obtained from 
Dseudo-Hippolytus, is of considerable importance, beeause it at once suggests Carmana (Karmana), 
the capital of the well-known ancient country Carmania (Karmania) Propria. 


Carmana vith: is the modern Karman,— the ‘Kerman’ and ‘Kirman’ of maps, ete., — the 
chief town of the Karman province of Persia, on the west of Seistan which is on the south-west 
frontier of Afghanistin, or else was some other city in the neighbourhood of Karman, from which, 
on its becoming deserted, the ancient name was transterred to the modern Karman. From 
a geographical, an ethnical, and indeed, a3 ié seems tu me, from every point of view, Carmana 
would, better than any part of India, fit the story of St. Thomas as told in the Acts; it would also 
harmonise with the good eaily evidence we have, which mentions the connection of St. Thomas with 
Parthia only, a geographical name which would include Carmania and possibly that’ part of “India 
citeriur? which at the time scems to have been subject ty a Parthian dynasty. As has already heen 
pointed out, niost of the names of the persons inentioned in the Acts in connection with the death of 
St. Thomas seem to be of Persian origin. They may, therefore, have been those of Carmanians. 
a people akin to the Persians. According to the Acts, St. Thomas came by sea to Sandarik, went 
thence to the realm of King Gidnafar or Gondophares, and afterwards to the realm of King Mazdai. 
where he was put to death, The numismnatic evidence secms to shew that the dynasty of Goudophares 
was of Parthian origin, and that it ruled over Atghanistan and the Western Panjib; aud there 
S-eins to be some reason for thinking that about that tue, or not Ing after, the country at the 
mouth of the Indus sas in the hands of Parthian rulers. (Pe:tplus, ©. 88.) Woe might take it that 
St. Thomas travellsd up the valley of the Indus and afterwards went to Carmana, There is said te 
have been a well-known trade route throngh ths Bolan Pass to Cartuana. 


Ad this is, of course, speculation, But it seems Jess fanciful than the theories which locate 
Calanvna ia Senthern India, Such theories have been ran on the suppositien that St. Thomas was 
martyred noar Madras, ant that there is a trad tion te rhat etleet, There is nothing inherently 
improbable dy such a supposition: stil it ought tobe vers plans jeinted ont here that, not onh 
is there no dicient written evidence to connect St. Thomas with Sonthern India, but there is no 
available evide nee that there ever wag even a tiabiteon te that cfleet tll we come to Maree Polo, why 
diel in Li24. 0 We caret jump over thirteen Ceataries, and then sas, as cfien has been said, that 
there has beer a constant tadinon thac St. Thomas was uartyret p> Scathern India. Even as 
regards Mare» Polo, there is nothng to shew that he was ever near Mylapore; and the local tradition 
he revords is that St. Thoms was uot martyred at ad, bat met bis death through an accident. 


Tf we ave ty treat the Aets of St. Thomas 2s possessing some hiscerical basis, and if we are 
to regard as serivas writers the Fathers of the Charch, whose works have been quoted above, 
then, I think, we must say that, though there may be nothing to absclutely exclade Souther. 


India. yet all the indicatiens point in ancther direction. Tam net aware that the ecclesiastical 
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authorities at Rome have ever given any real support to the modern belief that St. Thomas 
was martyred near Madras, and buried at San Thomé or Mylapore : there may be documents 
in which the idea is mentioned, but never, I think, asa fact established ; always with some 
yualifying phrase, so as to leave the question open. To judge from quotations, the Syriac 
liturgical books, which contain some details of the apostle’s career, give no support to this 
modern supposition. The sapposition may be correct ; but it is still only a supposition. Marco 
Polo must have had something to go upon, and so must others who followed him, — Odoric, 
for instance, about 1322; but had they anything better than the current talk of the 
Nestorians then in India and China? The Indian Nestorians would naturally have easily 
vome to the belief in the apostolic origin of their charch, just as now some of their Catholic 
descendants pretend they never had any Nestorian ancestors, but were always Catholics, in 
communion with Rome. (Sce G. T. Mackenzie: Christianity i Travancvre: Trivandram, 
11.) Nevertheless, we know from history that they were Nestorians until the Catholic 
missionaries took them in hand in the 16th century and converted them, 


Anyhow, when the Portuguese arrived in Southern India, they found among the Nestorians 
the story already known from medieval travellers, that the tomb of St. Thomas was at 
Mylapore, or San Thomé, as the Portuguese afterwards called it, near Madras. The tomb was 
opened in 1521; some remains were found and were removed to Goa. These are the relies 
alluded to by Bickell, quoted above. They or part of them have, [ understand, been since 
returned to Mylapore, and are enshrined in the cathedral built over the tomb. 


Of the discovery, and of the translation to Goa, there must be or ought to be anthentie 
ucts in the archives of Goa or Portugal; for, no carelessness was likely to occur in matters of 
such religious interest and importance. I do not know at present if the documents have ever 
been published ;"and, unfortunately, the accounts of the discovery, repeated from book to book, 
are disfigured by an absurd story, which, if true, only shews the credulity of the Portuguese. 
A stone, with a cross and inscription in unknown characters cut upon it, was discovered about 
1547 at St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras; and a learned Brabman was sent for, who interpreted 
the inscription into a long account confirmatory of St. Thomas’ martyrdom in the locality. 
Another learned Brahman was brought from a distant country , and, independently of the former 
one, he gave the same interpretation. It never oceurs to the writers who repeat this story, 
that the stone is still at the Mount church, and that they may go and look at it, or look at the 
pictures that have been published of it, and see for themselves that the inseription, which these 
learned Brahmans are alleged to have read in such an extremely copious and satisfying way, 
consists only of a few words in the Pahlavi character. Dr. E. W. West, who has last dealt 
with the record, bas interpreted these few words as most probably meauing :—~ ‘‘(//fe) whom 
“the suffering of the selfsame Messiah, the forgiving and apraising, (has) saved, (is) offering 
~ the plea whose origin (eras) the ageny of this” (see his article on Inscriptions around Crosses 
in Southern [udia, in Hyigruphia Indica, Vol, 4, 1896-97, p. 174 ff.). Dr. Burnell was inclined 
to refer the record to the 7th or &h century (see his article on some Pahlavi Inscriptions in 
Southern India, in Indian Antiquary, Vol. 3, 1874, p. 308 ff; sec, alsu, Mr. Sewell’s Dist of 
Antiquarian Remarus in the Madras Prestdency, Vol. 1, 1882, p. 170). 


These discoveries near Madras do not, — it seems to me, — help ns towards the identifica- 
tion of Calamina, though they have served to convince many persons, to their satisfaction, that 
Calamina and Mylapore are one and the same place. Huc (Vol. 1, p. 24), following the Abbé 
Renaudot (171s), says that Mylapore in the middle ages was known to Arabic writers as 
" Betama ou Beit Thoma, Ja maison, l'église de Thomas.” Kennet copies Huc. But the place 
indicated, Batuma or Tanumah, was evidently not in India, but much further east; the name 
is perhaps an error for Natuma, the Natuma Islands, in the China Sea (see Yule: Cathay, ete., 


Vol. I.p.civ.). In any case, it is a wholly gratuitous assumption that the word has anything to 


do with any Thomas, 


gg teamed t 
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We have no evidence whatever of Christianity in Southern India or Ceylon till we come 
to Cosmas (about 535). And it seems to me that, by locating St. Thomas’ tomb at Mylapore, 
we go out of our way to ereate difficulties. We have more or less to explain away or improve 
upon early Christian evidence, or to assume miracles of which there is no record, 


Even what we learn from early sources about the relics of St. Thomas, seems out of harmony 
with the notion that the tumb of St. Thomas was in Southern India. The Acts, or some versions of 
them, tell us that the relics were carried away to the “‘ West,” an expression which would have been 
inappropriate tf the starting-point had been My'apore. The constant tradition of the Church seems to 
have been that the body was takeu to Edessa. St. Ephraem (end of the 4th century), as quoted 
above, seems to imply that part of the budy had been left in India, but that in no way implies Southern 
India. It is interescing, here, to note that the territory of which Edessa was the capital was 
in some sort of dependence on the Parthian empire till 216 A. D.: and so the PartHian connection 
of St. Thomas seems to run through everything. In the lung account from an eyewitness, which 
St. Gregory of Tours (end of the dth century) gives of a famous church in India at the unnamed place 
where St. ‘Thomas was first buried, there is no suggestion of Southern India, and his deseription of 
the depth of the wells could hardly apply to Mylapore. We may note, also, that he says nothing 
about a part of the body being still there. The omission of so important a fact would be impossible in 
such a narrative, if we are to take it seriously. So, even if we assume him to mean Mylapore, we 
must conclude that the tomb was empty and that no relics were there. 


The opinion of Asseman, mentioned by Bickell, as quoted above, is of great weight in such 
a matter as this. Asseman, who wrote at Rome early in the 18th century, was perfectly well 
informed; and no one could be more competent to pass judgment on the facts. He deemed these 
Indian relics of St, Thomas a Nestorian fabrication. 


V. — General Conclusions. 


The Right Rev. A. E. Medlycott, Bishop of Tricomia, formerly Vicar Apostolic of Trichur, 
has, I understand, a monograph on St. Thomas in preparation. It will, we may hope, afford us sone 
fresh information, especially from recently explored Syriae sources. Meanwhile, the results at 
which we have here arrived regarding St. Thomas, way he summed up as follows :-— 


(1) — There is good early evidence that St. Thomas was the apostle of the Parthian empire ; 
and also evidence that he was the apostle of * India ” in some limited sense,—probably of an “ India ~ 
which included the Indus valley, but nothing to the east or south of it, 


(2) — According te the Acts, the scene of the wartyrdoia of St. Thomas was in the territory of 
a king named, according to the Ssrias version, Mazdai, tv whieh he hal proceeded after a visit to the 
wity of a king named, according te the same version, Gidnaphar or Giindaphar, 


(3) — There is no evidenee at all that the place where St, Thomas was martyred was in Southern 
Knlia; and all the indications point im another direction. 


(4) — We have no in lieation whatever, earlier than that given by Mareo Pole, who died 1324. 
thar there ever was even a tradition that St, Thomas was buried in Southern India. 


VWI. — Some remarks about Gondophares, and about the proposed identification 
of certain persons mentioned in connection with him. 


It does not ecme within the scope of this paper to discuss what is known from other sources than 
the Acts of St. Thomas, about the Gondophares whose name has b.en mentioned in some of the 
preceding pages. The followiag statements, however, may be made :— 


At Kabul and Kandahar in Afghanistan. and at various places in the Pafijab. in Sindh, and in 
Seist;in, there are obtained certain coins which have an Indian legend on one side and a Greek 
legend on the other. The Indian legend gives the name ot a king in two forms. Gudaphara aud 
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Gudapharna. Of the Greek legends. some present the name of the same king, in the genitive case, 
as Gondopharou and Gundapharou, and others present the genitive Undopherrou. The two Greek 
names are understood to denofs one and the same person. Am! his name is habitually accepted as 
Gonlophares. He is held to have beeu of Parthian extraction. And the provenance of the coins 
indicates thaz his rule extended at least over Afghanistan and the Western parts of the Panjab Iu 
connection with the above-mentioned genitive Undopherrva, it is convenient to say here that 
Mr. Budge bas a note in Zhe Contendings of the Apostl:s, Vul. 2, p. 21, that the old Persian form 
of the name is Viiidafra. 


Other coins, also having both Greek anl Indian legends, present the names of Ablaguses, whe 
appears to be distinctly described on them as a son of a brother of Gulaphara, — of Orthagnes, who 
is supposel to be described on them as a brother of Gudaphara, — and of Sasa and some ether 
persons 


Also, at Takht-i-Bahi in the Yusufzai country, near Peshawar, there has been obtained gn 
inscription, in Iudian characters, which is dated in the 20th yearof the reign of Gudaphara, and in 
the year Lu of an era not spevifiel by nant. And no hesitation has ever been felt, I believe, 
about identifying the king who is therein mentioned with the king whose name we have in 
various forms on the coins and in the tradition about St. Thomas. 


tis treld that the coins preclude us from referring the date of the inscription to the Saka 
era commencing A. D, 78, and from placing that record in A.D. 180; because the general atyle of 
them forbids us to place them as Iate as that, and one of them, which connects wich the name oi 
Gondophares a certain particular epithet, seems to have been strack not ater than the middle of 
the first century ALD. [tis also held that that period would suit the other coins. And it has 
been almitted, in soine quarters at Teast, thes a very appropriate: synehroniste between the eins 
aud the inscription and the period of Se. Thomas may be established, by referring the date of she 
inscription to an initial point qrite close to that of the Vikrants era commencing B.C. 58, and se 
placing the record in about A. D, 45 and the commencement of the reign of Gudaphara-Gudapharna- 
(fondophares in about A, D, 20. 


(Authorities: —- A. Carminghaut: Arehvrologival Survey of Talia, Vol. 2, Report for 1862-65. 
Calentta, 2672, pp. 59, 60, and Vol. 5, Report for 1872-73, Calcutta, 1875, pp. 28, 58, 
A. vou Sailet > tu Infian Antiquary, Vol, 9, 1389, pp. 255-263. P. Gardner: The Coins of the 
Grek and Srythie Kings of Bactriaand L[ndia in the British Musenm, London, 1686, M.A. Stein : 
th Tdian Antiynary, Vol. 17, 1888. pp. 89-98. A. Cunningham : Cotns of the Inte-Srythians. 
London, 1890, G, Buller: in In lian Antiqnory, Vol. 25, 1896, p. 141) 


fz hos been suggest -d that Orthagnes is identical with the Gad of the Acts,— the brether of 
King Gitlnapher, Leis, however, dunbtfal whether Orthagnes was a brother of Gondophares. The 
stppasition rests only ou the sappoesel meaning of a word on the coins, the realing of which, 
proposed by Gen, Cnouinghany, is doubtful Gartner (p.xly.) can ouly say ‘the supposition has 
nethineg iuprobable in it.” 


‘As tv Abdagases : — fu th: Greck writing concerning * the Fathing Asleep of the Holy Mother 
of Grad, white Tisehendort diated net Tater than the 4th century, there is tue following passage. 
Which I take from A, Walker's Crunslation (A, wcruphak Gospels, ete, 1890, pp. 57-8): — 1 And 
“Thotiws also answere Lana l said >— An f, traversiuy the country of the Indians. when the preach- 
“ne was prevailing by the grate of Christ, and the King’s sister's son, Lablanus by name, was 
“abeat to bs sealed Ly me in the palace, on a sudden the Holy Spirit says to me, Do thou also, 
“ Thoniis, go ty Bethlchem to salu e the iether of thy Lord. because she is taking her departure 
. wisi Heuveus.” oo Ladanus’?? shosll be - Lablanes.” The oviginal Greek may be seen in 
C, Fisehen love ; A orrlypses Must:, Bs trac, Pauli, Johannes item Marine dormttio, etr., Leipzig. 
1506, p. 101, Regarling Syriac versions see supplementary note at the ent of this paper. 
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We have no King’s sister’s son in the Acts; but we have the son of King Mazdai, Vizin in 
the Syriac, who was baptised in his own house. In the Greek versions of the Acts, Vizan, as shewn 
above, is Ovatdens, “lovtarys, "lovatans, and ’Advys, and in the Latin Zuzanes, Zuzani, Zuzanius, 
Luzanis, and Oazanes. The allusion may be to the same person. 


In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 9, 1880, pp. 255-263, there is a review of A. von Sallet’s Die 
Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen in Baktrien und Indien, Berlin, 1879, with translations of long 
extracts from the same. One of the extracts is as follows (p. 262 f.):— 

“ Abdagasea, Nephew of Yndopheres. The passage communicated by Gutschmid from .4pocryph. 
“ Evangelium Joannis de obitu Maria is important. There the apostle Thomas says of his mission 
“to the king of India :— rov viod ris adeAdas tod Bagidéas ovépatt AaBBavovs bn’ éuod péAXovros 
“ gpayilerbac ev rH wadarig. Moreover, besides Gondophoros, his brother Gad, who was converted with 
«him, is mentioned ; now Gutschmid justly compares BACILEY ABAAA TYNAI®EPO AAEAPIAEWZ 
“with vids ris dded@iys rot Baowddas. This is certainly the same person, and the notice again 
“demonstrates how well the first legend writers were informed about Gondophares and his family. 
« But from the former erroneous lection aQAAA instead of ABAAA fixed by the Berlin specimen which 
“I copied, the erroneous suppositions of Gutschmid follow, who considers BaceXeva? to be a barbarous 
“genitive of the name ’Oddas = Gvad, Gad,—the supposed brother of the king and perhaps = Labdanes 
“ (Abdanes) and compares this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the wind-god of Kanerku, 











“ Now the more correct lections of these nephew-coins (Prinsep, Essays, Vol. II., p. 21 6), with the 
« distinct name Abdagasa in Aryan, which Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demonstrate the 
“ grroncousness of these conjectures, 


“The nephew of Gondophares, as we learn from his coins, was called Abdagases, in Aryan 
-talways Abdagasa, or Avdagasa, in Greek sometimes corrupted to ASadd. . . , "ASaddaov, ete. 
‘;The reading adduced by Gutschmid of viot ris ddedpis tov Bacdées AaB8avois is certain and of 
‘great value ; this nephew and his name are certainly identical with the Abdagases, Abada . . . 

“ Abalgases of the coins.” 


We seem hardly in a position to make such positive statements. If we make use of these 
“legends,” we mus6 interpret them one with another, There seems no sufficient reason to think that 
the king to whom St. Thomas is made to allude, in the passage given just above, is Gondophares : 
the allusion would seem to be a totally different king, namely, the Mazdai of the Syriac Acts, 
the MirdSaios of the Greek and Misdeus of the Latin, — the king who put St. Thomas to death. 
It may be that the ‘ legend-writers” have confused them ; but, then, how are we to say they 
were “ well informed about Gondophares and his family”? This Labdanes may perhaps be 
the Vizan or Ovaldens of the Acts, the son of King Mazdai; but there seems no good reason to 
identify him with Abdagases, the nephew of Gondophares. It should be remarked also that, 
though the reading AaP8arois is probably certain, still one of Tischendorf’s texts has KAavdavovs. 
Also the texts do not say that the apostle is speaking “of his mission to the king of India :” 
that is only Von Sallet’s inference. 


We know nothing about Gondophares and his family except what can be learnt, as 
detailed above, from coins, from one inscription, and from the Acts of St. Thomas. His date 
js not yet definitely fixed ; his territories are still more or less undefined ; and his race is still 
not certain. 


But, according to Gutschmid, all had been settled. Gondophares reigned A. D, 7 to 29 ; 
he ruled over “Aria, Drangiana and Arachosia;”’ and he derived “‘ his descent from a Parthian 
“‘dynasty.” His investigations had also shewn “ that the Acts of Thomas are really based on 
‘a Buddhist work, containing the history of a conversion, the scene of which must have been 








2 There seems to be something wrong about this sentence, from the word “ But" to “BacsAeva.” I gan ue 
quote exactly what is before me ia print. 
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* Arachosia, and its date the times of Gondophorus.” (R.A. Lipsins: article ‘‘ Acts of the 
* Apostles, Apocryphal,” in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, ete., Vol. 1, 
London, 1877.) Further, ‘““Gutschmid shows that Gaspard, one of the three Kings of the 
“ Christian legend, is identical with Gondophares ” (quotation from Gardner, p. xliii.). 


All this seems fanciful. And Lipsius’ easy acceptance, in 1877 or before, of the positive 
statements made by Gutschmid in matters which were then and still are uncertain, must 
continue to diminish the value of the former's criticism of the Acts of St. Thomas. Lipsias 
appeared to ignore the existence of the Syriac Version, which must be our starting-point- 
These Acts of St. Thomas shoald also be treated as an independent work, complete in itself, as 
Mr. Barkitt has treated it; not merely as a chapter in a work dealing with all the apostles, as 
scholars were inclined to treat it when only the Latin version of Pseado-Abdias was available. 
The publication of the Syriac has made some criticism obsolete. And if we are to use these 
‘‘Jegends,” we must go to the Acts of St. Thomas, in the Syriac version, first of all, and not, 
as Canningham, Yule, and others have done, to Psendo-Abdias and to so very Jate a compilation 
as the “ Legenda Aurea’’ of Jacobns de Voragine (c. 1230-1292), Archbishop of Genoa, 


VII. — Note on the Legenda Aurea. 


As mentioned just above, the Legenda Aurea has been quoted by some writers in dealing 
with Gondophares. It therefore seems desirable to say something about it, althongh it is too modern 
a work to be of much use for our purposes. It is one of the numerous works of the Dominican friar 
Javobus a Voragine, or as we should say in English, Friar James of Varazze. Varazze or Voragine 
is a smal] seaport town in the Italian Riviera, and was the birthplace of the suthor, who ultimately 
became archbishop of Genoa, and died in 1298. 


The work in question is an explanation of the offices celebrated by the Church during the 
ecclesiastical year, beginning with Advent. The Kacyrlopedia Britannica, 9th edition, 1888, describes 
it, not correctly, as a collection of legendary lives of the greater saints of the medieval church, It 
is a work which obtained a large circulation, and it was translated from the Latin into several 
languases, Caxton published three English versions, 1483, 1487, and 1493, 


The Latin text may be seen in the edition published by Dr. Th. Grasse at Dresden and Leipzig 
in 1846 under the title “Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea vulyo Historia Lombardica dicta.” 
Anew French translation has been published recently by the Abbé J.B. M. Roze : La léyende 
dorée de Jacques de Voragine nourellement tralute: Paris, 1902+ 3 volumes. 


The festival of St. Thomas, 21st December, falling as it does in Advent, is dealt with in an early 


part of the work ; and an account is there given of the life of the apostle, from which the following 
points of interest are extracted, 


When St. Thomas was at Caesarea “rex Indiae (tundoferns misit praepositum Abbanem quaerere 
hominem architectoria arte eraditum =. . . . ut romano opere sibi palatium construatur.’ The 
apostle consented to go; and our Lord, Who had appeared to him and to Abbanes, “ tradidit ei 
Thomam . . . . Navigantes autem ad quandam civitatem Venerunt, in qua rex filine suae 
nuptias celebrabat.” The name of the city is not given, but what took place there is described. 


‘Post haec autem apostulus et Abbanes ad regem Indiae pervenerunt,” 7. e., to Gundoferus, 
though the name is only mentivned once. namely as above at the beginuing of the narrative. 


The king gave St. Thomas much treasure with which to build a palace, and went away to another 
province for two years, Meanwhile the apostle gave the money away, preached to the people, and 
made innumerable conversions. On his return, learning what had been done, the king imprisoned 
St, Thomas and Abbanes, intending to put them to death, 
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Then Gad, the king’s brother, died, and came to life again on the fourth day, and told of the 
palace he had seen in heaven. Gad released St. Thomas from prison; and the king begged his 
pardon. Many conversions followed. 


« Post hoc autem in superiorem Indiam abiit.” There he converted: — 

1. Sintice or Syntice (the name is spelt both ways), friend of Migdomia. 

2. Migdomia or Migdonia (this name also is spelt in two ways), wife of Carisius, kinsman 
(‘‘cognatus’’) of the king, 

3. The wife of the king, sister of Migdomia, 

The names of the king and queen are not given. The king would be the Mazdai of the 
Syriac Acts, 

Finally, St. Thomas was put to death in the presence of the king and Carisius by the high priest 
of a temple, (“ . . . . pontifex autem templi elevans gladium transverberavit”). His body 
was buried by the Christians. 


* Post longum tempus scilicet cirea annos domini CC. et XXX. corpus apostoli in Edessa 
civitatem, quae olim dicebatur Rages Medorum, translatum est, Alexandro imperatore ad Syrorum 
preces hoe faciente.” The confusion of Edessa in Mesopotamia with Rhagage the great city of Media 
is curious, 

Thus the Legenda Aurea, as far as it gocs, agrees substantially with the Syriac and other 
Acts. But the version it follows most closely is the second of the two Latin ones given by Max 
Bonnet, namely, the version headed “ Passio Sancti Thomae Apostoli.” This version mentions 
*Sinthice,” ‘‘Sintice,” or “Sentice,” friend of Migdonia, who is not mentioned in the other Latin 
version or in the Greek or Syriac. It likewise makes the statement. but without a date, that 
the remains of the apostle were removed to Edessa at the request of the Syrians through the 
instrumentality of the emperor Alexander, who sent ‘‘ad regulos Indorum’’ for them. It is also 
there stated that the Syrians made their petition “ab Alexandro imperatore romano veniente victore 
de Persidis proelio, Xerse rege devicto.” The allusion appears to be to the emperor Alexander 
Severus, who in 232 A, D. undertook an expedition against Artaxerxes (Ardishir), king of Persia, 
and founder of the Sassanidan dynasty. 


Some explanation may be suggested, of a statement made by General Cunningham that 
it is recorded in the “Saxon Legenda Aurea” that “king Gundoyerus”? put St, Thomas to death 
(Archeol. Survey of India, Report for 1872-73, Caleutta, 1875, p. 60). Probably, the General 
intended to refer, not to the Legenda Aurea just described, but tu the Anglo-Saxon Life of 
St. Thomas written by Elfrie or Aelfric in the tenth century, which life, according to Sharon Turner 
(Ifistory of the Anglo-Saxons, 6th edition, London, 1836, Vol. 2, p. 159), is an abridgment of the 
Latin one which passes under the name of Abdias, Cunningham, in fact, gives a reference to 
Turner’s book. Anyhow, there is no such work as a “Saxon Legenda Aurea.” It is possible that 
the life written by Elfrie is so abridged as to make it appear that “‘Gundoferus” was the king who 
put the apostle to death, which is not the case in the Legenda Aurea. Indeed, the quotation from it 
by Turner on p. 147, the page to which Cunningham refers, certainly implies that ‘ Gundoferus” 
was the guilty person, 


Again, in Coins of the Inlo-Seythians, subdivision Coins of the Sakas, p. 16, London, 1890, 
Cunningham stated that “the Legenda Aurea”? made “Gundofores’’ [sic] “King of Upper India, 
(Indiam superiorem),” In this case, he can only refer to the work of Jacobus a Voragine, who, 
however, speaks of ‘‘Gondoferus” as “rex Indiae” simply, and says that St. Thomas after leaving 
him ‘‘in superiorem Indiam abiit,” and there converted Migdonia and others, and was put to death 
uider an unnamed king. So, the only king mentioned in connection with “India superior’? is not 
“ Qundofores.” The various texts of the Legenda Aurea are said to vary. But the three editions 
consulted agree in all that has been stated above. 
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VIII. — Postscript. 


1. —~ Ethiopie versions of the Acts of St. Thomas, Since the above paper was written, 
there has been an opportunity of seeing the two works referred to on page 3 above. Malan’s 
Conflicts of the Apostles is out of date. The translation was made from a faulty modern MS, as 
shewn by Mr. Budge. The other work, entitled The Contendings of the Apostles, Gadla Hawdrydt, 
contains the Ethiopic texts in Vol. 1 edited by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge from two MSS. formerly 
belonging to King Theodore of Abyssinia, and brought from Magdala in 1868. Vol. 2 contains 
a translation. ‘The MSS. were probably written in the 15th and 17th century. The oldest MS. 
known is in Paris, and is dated 1379 A. D. 


Lipsius writing in 1883, as appears from Mr. Budge's preface, was of opinion that these Ethiopic 
works were translated from the Coptic between 400 and 540. But Mr. Budge gives good reasons 
for concluding them to have been made from Arabic versions, probably during the early part of the 
14th century. These Arabic versions would have taken the place of earlier ones in Sahidie Coptic, 
the dialect of Upper Egypt, when the one language had been superseded by the other, Some 
fragments of the Sahidic versions still exist. The Ethiopic versions of the Acts of St, Thomas would, 
therefore, appear to be ofeonly small importance for our purposes. But we may note the proper 
names which appear in them, and a few other points, 


The Ethiopic work contains two separate accounts about St. Thomas. The first, 
pp. 319-356 of the translation, has not much resemblance to the Syriac as a whole, and seems to be 
in a confused state. The second, pp. 404-465, entitled “The Acts of St. Thomas in India,” is very 


like the Syriac as far as it goes; but it belongs to a part of the book, which Mr. Budge considers to” 


consist of selections from less ancient works than the proper ‘* Gadla~Hawiryat,” which seems to end 
at p- 368, 


To take the second account first ; here are some passages : — 


When St. Thomas was at Jerusalem “a certain merchant wko was from the county [sie] of 
“India . . . . and his name was Abnés, and he was sent from the king of Géna.” 


After the apostle and the merchant leave, they sailed on happily until they arrived in the 


“country of India, and came to the city of the king.” ‘Then the marriage feast is described, 
as usual. 


In the 2nd Act : — ‘Now when the Apostle had entered into the country of India with ’Abnés, 
‘the merchant, 'Abnés departed to salute Gondapér the king.” In the same Act ~Gadén the 
“brother of the king’’ is mentioned. 


There are no other proper names, and there is nothing else worth noting. This account does 
not go further than the 6th Act of the Syriac ; s0 we do not reach the court of Mazdai, 


As regards the other account, which is moreover the only one in Malan’s book: it is in two 
sections, The first is “The Preaching of Saint Thomas in India.”” There we have, for the Habban 
and Gudnaphar of the Syriac, ‘‘a certain officer of king Kantakérds,” also “ ’Arbasdés, an officer of 
* Kontorés, king of India.” When the apostle reaches India, this king requires him to build 
a palace, and directs “Lukiyanés (Vecius) the governor,” elsewhere “ Liikiyés,” to supply him with 
materials, after which we hear no more of the king. What follows about the governor's wife 
* "Arsénwa (Arsenia),” has some resemblance to the story of Mygdonia in the Syriac; but that 
was in another king’s country. Afterwards, St. Thomas is directed by our Lord to go to “a city in 
“the Hast, which is called Kantérya (Quantaria) :” and he does so. 


The next section is “The Martyrdom of Saint Thomas in India,” It does not seem to join on 
naturally to the previous section. After establishing a church and clergy in India, “he departed 
“fanto the city of Hakit, which is by Macedonia;”’ but the story is evidently corrupt, as what follows 


wat tay Syrtae whe 
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implies that the apostle was still in Iadia, or had returned there. For the Syriac Mazdai, we have 
in different passages “ Mastyds the king,’ ‘‘ Maytewanyinés,” ‘‘ Mastéyés” and “ Matséyés.” We 
have “Tértérbini [elsewhere Tértérbanyd] the wife of the king, and Marhani his daughter,” who 
seem to be the Tertia and Manasbar (daughter-in-law) of the Syriac. After the burial of St. Thomas 
“in the sepulehre of the kings,” it is stated: — ‘‘ Now Sekira and Awésyis did not come into the 
“city.” Who they are, is not said ; they have not been mentioned before, Mr. Budge identifies 
Sekira with the Siffr of the Syriac, and Awésyis doubtfully with Vizin. Further on we have: — 
“‘ Now Mastayds, the king, and Zirdydsds tock their wives “ Tértérbanya and ’Atban4 and chastised 
them sorely,” ete. This is the first mention of Ziriydsés (lower down, Zerayds) and of *Atbana, 
presumably the Karish and Mygdonia of the Syriac; and they are not brought naturally into the 
story, which seems to be mangled in the Ethiopic. Lastly, there is “’Astayés the king's son” who 
became possessed of a devil, and on whose account the king went to the tomb to obtain a relic, 
Mr. Budge’s translation appears to imply that the body of the apostle was still there. The story 
ends in the conversion of the king; and “Awityés Kdérés, the priest’? of the Christians, is 
wentioned. 





[ With reference to the name Tértérbini in the preceding paragraph, it may Le noted that 
among the “ Festa immobilia ecclesiae \ntiochenae Syroram” under 6th October is “ Coronatio 
Thomae Apostoli, et regis Indiae et Misadi ejusque filii Joannis et matris ejus Turfuriae,’ See 
N. Nilles, S. J, Aalendartum manuale utriusque Ecclesiae Oricatalis et Ovcedentalis, Vol, 1, 
Tnasbrack, 1896, p. 460.] 


2.— “The Falling asleep of the Holy Mother of God.’? Syriac versions of this work 
were discovered or published about the same time that Tischendorf discovered the Greek. Wright 
published one in the Journal gf Sacred Literature, Jan. and April, 1865, and two others, incomplete, 
in Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament, London, 1865. 


As scholars seem to be of opinion that the Syriac of this work is based on the Greek, the Syriac 
versions are not impertant ; but the passage correspoading to what has been given on page 152 above 
is still of some interest. It is as follows :— “ And Thomas said : I was informed in India, when 
“J had gone in to visit the nephew of Liidan, the king of India, and as I was talking to him, the 
“Holy Spirit said to me: The time draws nigh for the mother of thy Lord to leave the world.” 
This passage is only in the MS. published in the Journal of Sacred Literature, a manuseript which 
Wright thought belonged to the second half of the 6th century. The passage is not in the other 
two MSS., which are incomplete. 


There is, jiowerer, yet another passage connecting St. Thomas with India in the Greek and in 
all the Sgyiac versions. It precedes the one already quoted which is in chapter 20 of the Greek. 
This other passage is chapter 12. There we have the words :—Oopas ek rav "Widv évwrépov 
[variant ¢v8orépar]. The corresponding passages in the Syriac are : — (MS. in Journ. Sac. Lit.) 
“Thomas in India, whe had gone in to visit the nephew of Lidin for Laudan] the king of 
“India ;” and (MSS, in Cowériéutions, etc.) ** Thomas in India.” Walker translates the Greek 
“ Hither India.” 


There has been no opportunity of referring to the Syriac text published this year [1902] hy 
Mrs. A. S. Lewis in Stwlia Sinaitica, No, 11, Apocrypha Syriaca, Cambridge University Press, 
A review in the Table, 4th Oct., says it is edited from the underwriting of a palimpsest which 
Mrs, Lewis dates at latest the beginning of the 6th century, It is the complete text of one of the 
two versions of which Wright published fragments in Coutributions, etc. The reviewer states that it 
is the most corrupt form of the story, and the most removed from the Greek, so freely rewritten, in 
fact, as to be in effect an original Syriac composition, 


With reference to the opinion that theso Syriac versions are based on Greek originals, it may 
not be out of place here tu recall that, when Wright published the Syriac text of the Acts of 
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St. Thomas, he was almost certain that that work also was a Syriac version of a Greek text. But 
scholars seem subsequently to have come to the opinion that the Syriac is the original, It may be 
that further examination may shew that the work we are now considering was also Syriac in origin, 
in which case the reading “the nephew of Liidin, [or Laudin] king of India” might be 
of importance. It seems to be held that apocryphal literature of this sort was generally of 
Semitic origin. 

3.— M. Sylvain Lévi on St. Thomas, Gondophares, and Mazdai. My paper was 
unfortunately written without knowledge of M. Lévi’s suggestive article entitled Nofes sur les 
Indo-Seythes, U1., Saint Thomas, Gondupharis et Mazleo,m the Journal Asiatique, Jan-Feb, 1897. 

Allusion has been made on page 154 above to the unsatisfactory manner in which the subject of 
this paper was treated by Gutschmid, whose views were adopted by Lipsius. It was not very 
willingly that a mere compiler like myself would presume to criticise scholars of such eminence ; but 
when, under the authority of these great names, uncertainties had been given a3 positive facts in such 
a standard work as Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, etc., it seemed necessary to 
say something. It is, therefore, satisfactory tu observe that M. Lévi also found the time had come 
for shewing that Gutschmid’s theories about St. Thomas were obsolete or rested on false data. 
It is unnecessary to detail them here, But something may be said about the route followed by 
the apostle. 

Gutschmid considered that Andrapolis, the Sandarik or Sanadrik of the Syriae, the port at 
which St, Thomas disembarked, indicated a town of the Andhras in the Konkan coast where the 
Andhbra-Satakarni dynasty ruled in the first eentary of our era; and on this he assumed thst the 
account of the apostle’s subsequent mission to Gondophares and Mazdai was only the stolen story of 
a Buddhist missionary, perhaps Nagirjuna, who went from the Dekkan to propagate his religion 
among the Yavanas and Pahlavas. M, Lévi shews that Gutschmid bad to do violence to the texts 
of the Acts in order to develop his theory. But in doing so, he himself seems to fall into an error 
of some importance. He states that the varioas versions of the Acts are unanimous in makings 
Bt. Thomas travel to the East after leaving Gondophares, That is not the case, as has been shown 
on page 6 above, The Greck and the Syriac say simply he preached throughout all India. The 
first Latin version says nothing ; and the second, the “ Passio,” — from which M, Levi says i} prend 
le chemin de P Inde Ultérieure,” — states “ profectus est ad Indiam snperiorem,” which ig not the 
same thing. It is necessary to point this out, as the error affects the force of M. Levi's sugyested 
identification of Mazdai with Vasudéva. It is, however, true that the Ethiopic account (sce above) 
says the apostle went to “a city in the East which is called Kantéryi;” and in this name, 
Quantaria in Malan’s now obsolete translation, the only one available in 1897, M. Lévi thinks 
Gandhira may be recognisel, which place, he states, was occupied by the Sakas, Kushans, and 
Parthians at different times, 

As regards Andrapolis, M. Lévi shews it may really be the same word a3 Sandariik, the initial 
sibilant being dropped in the Greek, as in Andracottus, a form employed as well as Sandracottus, 

M. Lévi considers that the Acts clearly indicate that St. Thomas and Habbin followed the 
ordinary trade route between the Syrian coast and the Panjab, as detailed by Pliny (Hist, natur. 
vi, 26, 103) and in the Perils (38, 39), that is to say, down the Red Sea, and on past Cape 
Syagros in Arabia to Patala or Barbarikon at the mouth of the Indus. There the ships used to 
anchor; and the merchandise went up the river to Minnagar, described in the Periplus as the 
netropolis of Scythia, governed by Parthians, always fighting among themselves, 
not safe, the ships would go on to Barygaza (Broach), whence there was a tra 
(Ujjain) to Proklais (Puskalavati) on the borders of Bactriana, 

M. Lévi says a tradition, constant among the Greek Fathers 


the town at which St. Thomas was martyred as “* Kalamina,” 
Statement, though often made 


Tf the country was 
de route vid Ozéné 


from the 5th century, designates 


This appears to be an erroneous 
, ue has been shewn above, 
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An anpublished Armenian version of the Acts of St. Thomas in the Berlin Library is mentioned, 
the text of which appears to be identical with the Syriac. M. Lévi has made some use of the 
Armonian forms of proper names contained therein. 


The most important and suggestive part of the article is that which relates to the proposed 
identification of Mazdai with Vasudéva. But it is impossible to deal with that properly here ; 
and the reader must go to the article itself. A few points may, however, be taken up, mostly in 
further elucidation of the proper names occurring in the Acts and in “The Falling asleep of the 
Holy Mother of God.” 


M, Lévi appears to hold, with Von Sallet, that Labdanes and Abdagases are the same 
person, He suggests that the initial lambda results from dittography, [AJABAANHC. Hypocoristic 
forms are found among Parthian names, and gas means ‘beautiful’ 


On coins, the names of Vasudéva appears in Greek as BAZOAHO and BAZAHO, Coming into 
Iranian territory, the name would fall under Mazdian influences, and become Mazdeo; moreover. 
he remarks, the two labials are constantly confused, as for instance in Mumba turned by the 
Portuguese into Bombay, and Minnagar in the Periplus made into Binnagar by Ptolemy. (Compare 
what has been said above by Mr. Burkitt that Mazdai is a good old Persian name.) M. Lévi gives 
the further information that the name is Mstéh in the Armenian Acts, Smidaios in the Menaea 
[liturgical books of the Greek Church, containing short histories of the saints), and Smindaios in 
Nicephorus (presumably N. Callistus Xanthopulus, 14th century). These forms may be added to 
those already given. 


As regards Visan (Vizan in the Armenian according to M. Lévi) son of Mazdai, Gutschmid 
and Marquart considered the name to be the same as the Pahlavi Wijén, Persian Bijén. This does 
not harmonise with the Greek and Latin forms, and further, thongh admissible if we locate Mazdai 
in Iranian territory, it is not at all so, if we make St, Thomas go into India, to Vasudéva, as 
suggested. M. Lévi thinks the compiler of the Acts was too well informed about India to give to an 
Indian prince the name of a secondary hero of the Iranian epic, the name in fact of Bezhan, son of 
Gév, son of Gudarz. Be that as it may, M. Lévi thinks that, though the remembrance of this 
personage may very well have influenced the Syriac and Armenian transcriptions, the Greek and Latin 
forms exclude the identity of the two names, The Greek Ouzancs, etc., and Latin Zuzanis, ete., all 
lead back to an original owzan or rather gouzan. The change of vt into gu, which had been definitely 
accomplished by the time of the Sassanidans, was in progress soon after the Christian era, and 
facilitated the substitution of one syllable for the other; and, at the same epoch, on the confines of 
India and Iran, the pronunciation oscillated between initial u and gu. This is confirmed by the 
forms ‘‘Gondopharon,” “Induphrru,” and “ Undopherrou,” in Greek, on coins, being all equivalent 
to the “Gudaphara,” “Gudupharna,” and ‘‘Gondopharna” of the Indian legends on the same. 
(I quote the names as printed in the article, but they do not all seem correct.) 


Thos, ~ M. Lévi conclutes, — Quzanes would seem to be equivalent to Gushana, The forms 
Touzanes in Greek, and Zuzanes and Luzanes in Latin perhaps preserve the trace of a initial lost in 
Ouzanes, aud Voufavys in writing might easily become Iev¢avys Hence and for other reasons given, 
M. Lévi suggests that the Mahdrdja Gushana, who closely followed the Kushan VAsudéva, was 
perhaps identical with Ouzanes or Vizin, the son of the king Mazdai, who pat St. Thomas to death, 


4. — Syriac versions of the Acts of St. Thomas. As mentioned on page 3 above, 
Wright’s translation from British Museum Add, MS. 14645, dated A. D. 936, has been followed, 
Allusion was made to two other MSS. of these Acts, one at Berlin in the Sachan collection, and the 
other at Cambridge. In answer to enquiries, Mr. F, C. Burkitt has kindly supplied some further 
information regarding these MSS. 
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The Berlin MS. (Sachau 222) was written in Alkésh in 1881, and contains 38 Acta, beginning, 
like the British Museum MS., with the Acts of St. Thomas. The readings of this MS. are to be found 
in P, Bedjan’s Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum, Vol. 3, Paris, 1892. Bedjan made use of Sachan’s 
MS., and, whenever he gives a reading in text or notes which differs from Wright’s text, it agrees 
with the Cambridge MS. 


The Cambridge University Library MS, Add, 2222 was written in A. D. 1883, at Tel-Képhe 
in the distriet of Mosul, and was acquired through Wright. Mr. Burkitt understands that it was 
copied for Wright after the Berlin MS, had been acquired by Sachau, but before it left the East. 
This Cambridge MS., though no doubt a faithful copy of its immediate archetype, is very inferior to 
Wright’s MS. It omits many words, sentences and paragraphs, which undoubtedly belong to the 
old Acts, But it agrees with the Greck in having ‘‘Gundaphar” instead of “ Gidnaphar,” the latter 
being, so Mr, Burkitt supposes, a mere perversion, and due to the seribe of the British Musenm MS. 
Possibly the Cambridge MS, may be a cousin, and not a son of the Sachau MS. 


As has been shewn on page 4 above, an important word is illegible in the British Museum MS. 
There we find “a certain merchant happened to come into the South country from . . . .” The 
Berlin and Cambridge MSS. give “a certain merchant came from the south country.” Thus, the 
illegible word is omitted, and “from” is read instead of © into.” Mr. Burkitt suspects that the lost 
word was only the Syriac for “ Hindustan,” He adds that Gundaphar is called “king of Hindu;”’ 
and that what Wright calls “the realm of Inlia” (see page 4 above) is literally “ Hindu City.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN HINDI, INCLUDING HINDOSTANL 
BY G. A GRIERSON, CI E., Pu.D., D Lirt., I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 


Section II]. — SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OF SCATTERED PIECES, AND 
COLLECTIONS OF PROVERBS. 


Gilchrist, John Borthwick, — The Oriental Fabulist or polyglott Translations of Esop’s and 
other ancient Fables from the English Language into Hindvostanee 
Pirsian, Brij B,hat,ha, Bongla and Sunkrit (sic) tr the Roman Charente 
by various Hands, under the direction and superintendence of J. Gilchrist, 
for the use of the College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1403, 


The Hintec Story-Teller, or entertaining Expositor of the Roman, Persign 
and Nagree Characters, simple and compound, in their Anilicaitin tu the 
Hindovstanee Language, as a written and literary Vehsele, by the Autbor 
of the Hindoostance Dietionary, Grammar, ete, (2. 6,5. By Gi), Caleutta 
1802-3. Second Buition, Calcutta, 180¢. ——— 


Laliu Lal, — Lote s-¢ Winli,—The new Cyclopedia hinloostanica of Wit, containing a choier 
Collection of humorous Storiss in the Persian and Nagree Cia 
interspersed with appropriats Proverbs, anti-Uilious Jests, brilliant Rie: 
mots, and rallying Repartes in the Rekhtu and Lrij Byhasha Dialects ; 
tu which is added a Pecabulary of the principal Words in Wiadonaauss 


ee by Shree Lullon Lal kub, Byhasha Munshs, Calcutta 
31Q, . 
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Laliu Lal and Smyth, W. Carmichael, — Second Edition of the foregoing under the 
Title of, — The Luta,ifi Hindee, or Hindoostanee Jest-Bovk, containing 
a choice Collection of humorous Stories, in the Arabic and Roman 
Characters ; edited by W. Carmichael Smyth, London, 1841. (Smyth 
in this edition has omitted the ‘ Nagree’ portion of Lalla Lal’s compila- 
tion, also some verses in Sanskrit and Braj Bhakha, and the Vocabulary). 
Qn the other hand, he has added a transcription into the Roman Character 
throughout, The third Edition is entitled as follows, ~ The Luta,in- 
Hinder, or Hinluostanee Jest-Book, contuining a choice Collection of 
humorous Stortes in the Arabic and Romun Characters; to which ts added 
«a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meer Movhummud T. ugee. Second (sic) Edition, 
Revised and Corrected by William Carmichael Smyth, Esq., late of the 
Hon. East India Company's Bengal Civil Service, London, 1840. 


Lallu Lal, — Whe Sabha Lilas. (Title page absent on all copies available.) Calcutta, 1818, 


and Price, W., — Vhe Subha Bilas, a Collection of Stanzas on vartous subjects, in 
Hindee, by different Authors, Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor 
of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
1828. The colophon is dated (1829). 

and Gilbertson, G. W., — The Assembly of Mirth (sic), A Uteral Translation 
into English of the Sabhd Bilisa, one of the Digre2 of Honour Hind 
Text-Books, by G.W.G, Benares, 1900. (The name of the book ineans 
‘The Mirth of the Assembly,’ not the ‘Assembly of Mirth,’) 


” ” 


” ” 


Shakespear, John, — Muntal:habat-1-Hindi, or Selections in Hindoostant, uth a verbal Trans- 
lation and grammatical Analysis of some Part, for the use of Students af 
that Language. By J.S., Oriental Professor at the Honourable Hast 
India Company’s Military Seminary. London, 1817. Second Edition. 
London, 1825; Third, 1834; Fourth, 1844; Sixth, 1852. Ten Sru- 
tions of a Description of India, being a@ portion of J. Shakespear's 
Muntakhabat-i-Hindi. By N. L. Benmohel. Dublin, 1847. [A 
translation of the extracts from Shér *Ali Afsds's Ardish-e Mahgil.] The 
second Edition is reviewed by Garcin de Tassy, in Journal Asiatigu. 
viti, (1836), pp. 230 and ff. 

Anon., — Iindoostanee und English Student's Assistant; vr, Idiomatical Everctses, Caleutta, 

1826. 
Joseph Héliodore, — Anecdote relative au Brajbhakha, traduile 
PHindoustant. Journal Astatique, Vol. xi. (1827), pp. 298 and ff. 


Aneedate hindoustant, Journal 


Garcin de Tassy, de 


Indolence des Domestiques indiens, 
Asiatique, IIL, xii. (1841), pp. 191 and ff. 

Proclamation de Lord Ellenborough, Goucerneur Général de VInde, au Sujet 
des Portes du Temple de Somnath, Texte hindoustant, public et traduit, 
Journal Asiatique, IV., v. (1845), pp. 898 and ff, Separate reprint, 
Paris, same date. 

- . Chrestomathie hinloustant (Urda et Dakhni), aU Usage des Elives de V Ecole 

Spéectale des Langue Orientales Fivantes, Assisted by Théodore Pavic 
and | Abbé Bertrand, Paris, 1847. 

Specimen d'une Colkction de Lettres hindoustant originales. Journal 

Asiatique, IV., x. (1847). pp. 353 and &, 
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Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, and Lancereau, Ed., — Hindi Hindui Muntakhabat. 
Chrestomathie Hindte et Hindoute aU Usage des Eleves de? Ecole Spéciale des 
Langues Orientales Vicantes prés la Bibliotheque Nationale. Paris, 1849. 


Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — Analyse d’un Monologue Dramatique indien. Journal 
Asiatique, 1V., xvi. (1850), pp. 310 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same 


date. 

* Tableau du Kali Yug on de UVdge de Fer, par Wischnu-Déds, tradutt de 
UHindoui. Journal Asiatique, LV., xix. (1852), pp. 551 and ff. 

i a Légende de Sakountalé d'upris la Version hindouie du Mahabharata. 
(Extrait de la Revue Orientale.) Paris, 1852. 

+s - Chants populaires de UInde, traduites par G. de T. (Revue Contemporaine.) 
Paris, 1854. 

Ps # Hir et Ranjhan, légente du Penjab, tradutte de Uilindoustant. Yaris, in 


Revwe de U Orient, 1857. 


“ i. Allégories, Recits " poétiques et Chants populaires. Traduits de UArabe, du 
Persan, de UHindoustani, et du Turc, par M, Garcin de Tassy. 2nd 
Eiition, Paris, 1876. 

ye s Un Chapitre de U Histoire de 0 Inde Musulmane, ou Chronique de Scher Schah, 
Sultan de Dethi, traduit dz UHindoustani. Paris (Rerue de U Orient), 
? date, Rvo, 164 pp. 


“i $3 See Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir; Shakespear, John. 


Adam, Bev. M. T., — Pleasing Tales, or Stories to improve the Understanding, translated into 


Hinduwee by M. T, A, Calcutta, 1828, Other Editions, Caleutta, 1834, 
1835 ; Agra, 1837. 


Kali Krishna, Raja, and ‘Abdu ’l-Majid, Hakim Maulavi, — Mujma‘u ‘l-Lataif. A Collec- 


tion of Pleasantries; or Fubles and Stories, translated from English and 
Persian into Urdu and English. Calcutta, 1835. 


Manu Lal Lahori, — Zhe Guldasta-i-Nishat, or Nosegay of Pleusuré: a Collection of poetical 
Extracts in Persian and Hindustani. from more than a hundred of the 
most celebrated Authors, arranged according to the Subject and Sentiment 
and well aduptel for the Student of these Languages. Caleuita, 1836. 


Anon., — English and Hindustani Sindeat’s Assistant, Calcutta, 1837, 


Price, Capt. William, and Tarini-charan Mitra, — Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, to 


which are prefired the Rudiments of Hindoustanee and Braj B,hak,ha 
Grammar, also Prem Sayur with Pocabulary. 


Origenally compiled for the 
Use of Interpreters to Native Corps of the Bengal Army. Calcutta, 1827; 
Second Edition, 1830, 


rf a See also Lalli Lal. 


Ballantyne, J. R.. — Hindustani Selections, in the Neskht and Devanagari Character. 
1840, 2nd Edition, London, 1845, 
Anon., — Majme-e Ganj. 


London, 


Selections, Historical, Literury, and Scientijic. 


Lransluted from the 
Enjlish, Calcutta, 1845. 


Pavia, Tadodore, — La L’yende de Padmani, Reine de Tchitor. d’apres les textes hindis et hindouis. 


Journal Asiutigue, V., Vii, 1856, pp. 5 and ff., 89 and ff, 315 and ff. 
See also Garcin de Tassy. Joseph Heéliodore. 
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Cox, Capt. Edward, — The Regimental Moonshi, being a course of Reading in Hindoostanee. 
London, 1847. 


Saiyid Husain, Munshi, — Hindustani Selections, Compiled by Munshi S, H, Madras, 1849, 


Qamaru ’d-din Khan, — Vuntakhabat-e Anwar-e Suhaili. Selections from the Anwar-e Suhaili 
(cf. Hafizu’d-din Ahmad in Section [V.), with Hindostani Translations. 
Agra, 1853. 


Munt skhabat-e Gulistan. Selections from the Gulistan, with Hindéstani 
Translations. Agra, 1854. 

Muntakhabat-e Bastan, Selections from the Bostaa, with Hin lostani 
Translations in verse. Agra, 1855. 

Muntakhabat-e Dastiru ’s-sibyan, Selections from the Dastiira ’g-sibyan, 
with Hinddstani Translations, Agra, 1855. 

Ja‘far ‘Ali Bahadur, Mir, — Lettre de S. A. Mir Jafar Ali Bahadur, Nabab de Surat, &@ Monsieur 

Garcin de Tassy, (Revue de L'Orient.) Paris, 1855. 

Siva Prasad, Raja, — Hindi Selections [Gug*ka], compiled under the Directions of the Commission 

appointed . . . to arrange for the Preparation of Hindustani Class 

Books as Language Tests, to be passed by junior Civil Servants and Military 

Ojicers. Benares, 1867. Another Edition, Benares, 1870, and others, 


Hall, FitzRdward, — Hindi Reader, with Vocabulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884. 


Sell, Rev. B., — Muntakhabat-e Urdi. Hindustani Selections, Pts. 1.,11., and Il]. Madras, 
1870-71. 


‘Abdu ’l-fath, Maulavi, Saiyid, — Tohfutul Makal. Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, and English 
Sentences and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdul Fattah Moulvi. Bombay, 1872. 


Hosen (? Husain), 8., — Second Hindostanee Reader, London, 1875. 
Smith, V. A., — Popular Songs of the Hamirpur District in Bundelkhand, N. W. P., Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIV (1875), Pt. L., pp. 389 and ff. 
Popular Songs of the Hum‘rpur District in Bundelkhand, N. W. P., No. IT. Ib. 
Vol. XLY. (1876), Pt. 1., pp. 279 and ff. 


Badley, Rev. B, H., — Jagjivandas, the Hindu Reformer, Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIIL. (1879), 
p. 289. (Contains Selections from his works.) 


” 


See Craven, T., in Section IT. 


Trumpp, E., — Dic «altesten Hindat Getichte. Sitzungsberichte der Kénigl. bayer. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Classe. Miinchen, 1879 
(pp. 1-48). 
Temple, Captain R., — Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages of Northern India, 
Caleuttu Reciew, LA XIV, (1882), p. 334. * 
Falk Songs from Northern India, Culeutta Review, UXSVILL (1884), 
pp. 273 and 295." 
me a The Hymns of the Naagipanth, From the papers of J. W. Parry, 
AM.ILCE. Indian Antiquary, SIUM. (1584), p. 1. 
See Fallon, 8. W. 


sy ” 


Anon., — Hindastini and English Purallel Proverbs, Together with some Persian and Hindustani 
Parallel Proverbs. Delhi, 1885. 
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Thornton, Thomas H., C.S.I., D.C.L., — Specimen Sungs from Punjab Literature and Folklore, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVID (1885), p. 373, 
(Account of Hindi and Urdii literature of the Panjab, p. 356: Specimens, 
p. 401.) 


Fation, S. W., — -1 Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, tneluling many Marwart, Panjabi, Maggah. 
Bhijowt and Tirhuti Proverbs, Sayings, embloms, Aphorisms, Maxims 
and Simikes. By the late S. WLR 1 6... aw ee) Edited 
and revised by Captain R, C, Temple . . . . assisted by Lala Faqir 
Chand, Vath. of Delhi, Benares and London, 1886. 

Kempson, M., — Furst Hindustani Realer, Lithoyraphed, (2? Place of publication), 1492, 

Morris, J.. — English Proverbs, with Hindustunt Paral ls. Cawnpur, 1893, 

‘Abdu °1-Majid, Hakim Maulavi, — See Kali Krishna, Raji. 

Faqir Chand, Lala, (Vaish), — See Fallon, S. W. 

Gilbertson, G. W., — See Laila Lal, 

Benmohel, N. L., — Sve Shakespear, John, 

Bertrand, PAbbé, — See Garvin de Tassy, Joseph HWeliodore, 

Lancereau, E., — See Grarein de Tassy, Joseph HHeliulore, 

Parry, J. W., — See Temple, Captain R. 

Smyth, W. Carmichael, — See Lalli Lal. 


Tarini-charan Mitra, — See Price, Capt. Wolliam, 


Sitios IV.— TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Authors’ names). 
‘Abdu ’l-lah, Mir, called Miskin, — Mareiya ou Bhathial de Mir Abdulla Miskin, sur la Murt 


de Muslin ct de ss deus Fils, tratnit de PHindoustani par M, Garein 
de Tassy. Paris, 1845. See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari), 
" 4 See also Gilchrist, J. B., in Section IT, 
‘Abdu ’l-lah, Saiyid, — See Bahadur ‘Ali; Naziu Ali Jawan, 
‘Abdu ’l-karim, Munshi, — Sce Arabian Nights. 
‘Adalat Khan, — See Amman, Mir; Lalli Lal. 


Ahmad Khin, Saiyid, C.8.1., — Astra ‘s-sandTil, Delhi, 1847, Asar-ons-sunpuhod. A History 
of old and new Rules. or Governments, and of old and new Billings, in 
the Distriet of Dethi; composed by Syud Ahmed Khan, Delhi, 1854 (A 
seeund edition of the preceding with much additional matter), Drseription 
des Monuments de Dehli en 1852, Vapr's le UT ete hindoustani de Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiutique, Viv xv, 
(1860), pp. 568 and ff. : xvi, (1860). pp. 190 and ff, 3 pp. 392 and ff; 
pp. 021 and f.; xvii. (1861), pp. 77 and ff, ; Separate reprint. 

Alexander, James Fdward, — See Ttisdmu ‘d-din. 


. 


Amanatu ’1-lah, Maulavi, — Hidayut ov Islam (Hilayatu 'Lislam), compiled by Muoluwee 
Umannt Oollah, in Arabie anil Hindoostanee. Translate] wien the 
superintendence af, and by J. Gilchrist, (In two volumes, of which only 
Vol. I. was published,) Calcutta, 1804, 

Ambika Datt Byas, — See Bihari Lal, 
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Amman, Mir, — '# 5 a (Bayh o Bahar), One hundred and two pages appeared in 
Gilchrist’s and ‘Abdu ’L-lah Miskin’s Hindee Manual or Casket of India, 
Calcutta, 1802, See Section IT. 

Bagh o Buhar, a Translution into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
celebrated Persian Tale entitled “ Qissuit Chuhar Durwesh,” by Meer 
Ummun, under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1804, 
Second Edition by Ghoolam Ukbur, under the superintendence of Captain 
Thomas Roebuck, Calcutta, 1813. Third Edition, 7b, 1824. Other 
Editions: Cawnpore, 1832; Calcutta, 1834; Madras, 1840; Caleutta, 
(Title, jie: 5&4, Tales of the Chahar Durvesh), 1847 ; Cawnpore. 
1860; Calcutta, 1863; Delhi (illustrated), 1876; Bombay (in Gujarati 
character), 1877; Cawnpore, 1878 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1882, and many 
others. Etigh o Bahar; consisting of entertaining Tales in the Hindi- 
stint Language. By Mir Amman of Pihli, one of the learned Natives 
formerly attached to the College of Furt William at Calcutta, A new 
Edition, carefully collated with original Manuscripts . . . To which 
is added a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Work, by 
D. Forbes. London, 1846. Second Edition of the same, London, 1849. 
Another edition of the same. The Hindustant Text carefully printed in 
the Roman Character. To which is added a Vocabulary of all the Words 
occurring in the Work, by D. Forbes, London, 1859. Bag-o-Bahar. 
The Hindistdnt Text of Mir Amman, edited in Roman Type, with Nutes 
and an introductory Chapter on the Use of the Roman Character tn 
Oriental Languayes, by M. Williams. London, 1859. 

The Tale of the Four Darwesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue oF 
Meer Ummun . . . by DL. Fi Smith . . with ‘Notes by the 
Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of the Pagh o Bahar ; or Tales 
of the Four Darwesh, from the Urdu Tongue of Mir 4mman of Dihla. 
Py Lew. Ferd. Smith, New Edition revised and corrected throughout 
by D, Forbes. London, 1851. Reprint (of first edition), Lucknow, 
1970, he Fayh o Bahar, or the Garden and the Spring; beiny the 
Adventures of King A:ad Bakht, and the four Darweshes : literally truns- 
lated from the Urdi of Mir dmman, of Delhi. With copious explanatory 
Notes, an an introductory Preface, by E. B, Eastwick. Uertford, 1852, 
Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 1877. Bayh o Bahar ; or 
Tales of the four Dayweshes. Translated from the Hindustani of Mir 
Amman of Drkli. By Dancan Forbes. A new Edition, revised and 
corrected throughout. London, 1862. 

‘The Adventures of the second Durutsh, extracted fruns the Pagh of 
(sic) Buhar, in Vol, UL. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 
Caleutta, 1830. See Section TIT. Selections from the History of Indvs 
and Bajh-o Bahar, Translated into literal English, with copious Notes 
on Etymology, History and Geoyraphy, by ‘AdMat Khin. Calentta. 
1877. Selections from the Prem Sagar and Bayh-o Bakar, Translate 
into literal English with copious Nutes. Secoud Edition. By the same. 
Calcutta, 1881. 

Translated into French by M. Garein de Tassy. Paris. 1878. 

The Tale of the First Darwésh is given in M, J. Vinson’s Manuel de 
la Langue hindoustani, pp. 111 and ff, See Section II. 

Note. — The original is a translation of the Chahar Darwésh of Amir 
Khusrau. 
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Anderson, Lieut. B. P., — See Nihal Chand (Labori). 


Arabian Nights, — Hikayautool Jalcelah, Translation of Alfalylattinolielah, called Arabian 
Nights; for the Use of the College at Fort St. George. Translated by 
Moonshy Shumsooddeen Uhmed. Madras, 1836. (Contains only the 
first 200 Nights.) 


Tarjuma Alf Laila ki. (The Translation is by Munshi ‘Abdu Karim, 
from the English of E. Forster.) Cawnpore, 1844; 16,, 1853; 
Bombay, 1860 ; Cawnpore, 1862-63 ; 14., 1869; 24., 1876 = 16., 1883-84 ; 
Delhi, 1890: Tarjuma-i Alif Laila ba-zubdn-i-Urda. (Do Jild baharfat- 
i-Yurop.) Romanized under the superintendence of T. W. H. Tolbort 

. andedited by Frederic Pincott. (The first half, i. e., Jilds I. and 

Ul. of ‘Abdu’l-Karim's Translation.) London, 1882. Sahasra. Rajani 

Charitra, (‘Abdu ’]-Karim’s Version translated into Hindi by Pandit 
Pyare Lal.) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Laila Naw Manzum. (Translated into verse in four parts, by 


Muhammad Asghar ‘Alt Khan Nasim, Totaérim Shayan (Pts. IT. and 
III.), and Munshi Shadi Lal Chaman, respectively. Lucknow, 1861-68. 


Hazar Dastan. (A prose version by Totarim Shayan.) Lucknow, 1868. 

Shabistan-e Surur, (An abridged translation, by Mirzi Rajab ‘Ali 
Beg, Surir.) Lucknow, 1886. 

Alf Laila. (A translation by Muhammad Hamid ‘Ali Khan, Hamid.) 
Cawnpore, 1890. 


Shabistin-e Hairat. (A translation in the form of a novel, by Mirza 
Hairat of Delhi, illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 


Alf Laila-e Dunyazad, also called Mashshata-e Baghdad. (An imitation 
of the Arabian Nights, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi). Delhi, 1892. 
Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay, Pandit, called Hari Audh, — Théth Hindt ka Thath, or an original 
Indian story in pure Hindustani, by Pandit Ayodhya Sinha Upadhya, 
(Hari Oudh) of Nizamabad, N.-W.P. Edition in Nagari characters, 


Bankipore, 1899, dition in Persian characters, Bankipore and (printed) 
Allahabad, 1902, 


(This, like the ‘Kahani Théth Hindi-mé* of Insha Allah, is in pure 
Hindi, absolutely free from both Persianisation and Sanskritisation. 
Unlike the older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, rather than that of 
Urdi. This is most noticeable in the order of the words.) 
‘Azizu ’d-din Ahmad, — Kaniz Fatima. Lahore, 1895. 


Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir, — Ukhlaqi Hindee or Indian Ethics, translated srom a Persian Version of the 
Hitoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulee, under the 
Superintendence of J. Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1803. Other Editions : Madras, 
1845; Bombay, 1875; Madras, 1879. Akhlék i Hindi, or Indian 
Ethics. Translated into Urdu from a Persian Version of the Hitopadesa, 
by Mir Bahddur Ali... Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Syed Abdoolah. London. 1868, Extracts from the book will be 
found in Price's Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections. See Section III. 

Sce Hasan, Mir. 
Banerjea, K. M., — See Lalli Lal. 
Baness, J. F., — See Lalla Lal. 
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Barker, W. B., — See Maghar ‘Ali Khan Wild. 

Boames, J., — See Chand Bardai. 

Bell, C. W. Bowdler, — See Hasan, Mir. 

Benmohel, N. L., — See Sher ‘Ali Afsds. 

Bertrand, 1’Abbé, — See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari) ; Shér ‘Ali Afsds; Talsinu ’d-din. 
Bhairava-prasada, — See Lalli Lal. 


Bihari Lal, — The Sutsuya of Biharee, with a Commentary entitled the Lalu Chundrika; by Shree 
Lulloo Lal Kuvi, Bhak’ha Moonshee, in the College of Fort Willian. 
Caleutta, 1819. A revised edition issued from the Office of the Superin- 
dent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, by G. A. Grierson. It is 
entitled ‘The Satsaiya of Bihari, with a Commentary entitled Lala Cand rika, 
by Cri Lalla Lal Kavi.’ Several editions have been published by native 
presses, amongst which may be mentioned Srtigara-saptasali, Benares, 
1873. (This includes a Sanskrit metrical version and a Sanskrit com- 
mentary, both by Paramananda Pandit); Sri- Bihari Sat-sai sattk. Hari- 
prakaé Tika sahit, Benares, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by 
Hari Prakas); Bikari-Bihar. Benares, 1898. (Has an introduction, 
and a commentary in the Kundaliya metre by Ambika Datt Byas.) 


Burton, Sir Richard F., — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 
Carmichael-Smyth, — See Smyth. 
Chaman, — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan. 


Chand Bardai, — Only portions of the text have been printed. Parts have been edited by Mr. J. 
Beames, and by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, C.1.E., in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
The latter gentleman has also translated a section of the portion which he 
edited. Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by Pandit Mohanlal 
Vishnulal Pandya, under the title of M. V. Pandia’s Manuscript of 
the Prithviraj Rdséu of Chand Barddt, edited in the original old Hindi 
with critical Notes by Pandit, §&c. Benares, 1887,1888, A continuation 
is now (1902) being issued in Benares by the Nagari Prachirini Sabha. 
The following are the principal works dealing with the poem :— 


Tod, Col. James, — Rajasthan, passim, See especially, Vol. L., 
pp. 254, 614, 623. Also, The Vow of Sanjoyta 
(a translation of an episode in the poem), 
Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXV., pp. 101-112. 
197-211, 273-286. 
Beanies, J., — On Chand’s Poems. Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic 
Society, 1868, p. 242. 
9 The Nineteenth Book of the Gestes of Prithiraj by 
Chand Bardat, entitled ‘The Marriage of 
Padmavati,’ literally translated from the old 
Hindi. Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XX XVIII (1869), Pt. I., p. 145, 
” Reply to Mr. Growse. [6., p. 171, 


4 Translations of selected Portions of Book I. af Chan's 
Epic. Journal. Bengal Asiatie Society, 
Vol. XLI (1872), Pt. L, p, 42, 
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Beames J., — List uf the Books contained in Chand's Poem, the 
Prithiraja Raso. [b.. p. 204, 


3 Letter (on his edition of Chand). Proceedings, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, p. 122. 
a Studies in the Grammar of Chand Bavddi. Journal, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI (1878), 
Pt. L, p. 168, 
% Translation from the first Book of the Prithirdja 
Ristu. By Kavi Chand Buardai. Inuian 
Aatiquary, Vol. I (1872), p. 269, 
Growse, F.8., — The Poems of Chand Barday. Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XX XVIL (1868). 
Pit, p. 119. 


re Further Notes on the Prithirgrdyasa. Ih. 
Vol. XXXVIITI (1869), Pt. 1, p. J. 

Fe Translations from Chand. Ib. p. 161, 

A Rejoinler to Mr. Beames, 16.,, Vol. XXXIX 
(1870), Pt. L., p, 52, 

‘1 A Metrical Version of the opening Stanzas of 


Chand’s Prithirdj Rasaw. I6., Vol. X11 
(1§73), Pt. L, p. 329. 

Syamal Das, Kaviraj, — Che Antiquity, A uthenticity and Genuine- 
ness of the Bpie called the Pritht Raj Misd, 
and commonly ascribed to Chant Bardar 
Journal, Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol, LV 
(1886), Pt. IT, p. 5. 

Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya, Pandit, — Th. Defence of Pritht- 
rdj Kasi. Benares, 1837. This is a reply to 
the preceding. 

Sy4m Sundar Das, — Arrunyement of the Chapters of the 

Prithiid)-Rds». Indian dAntiquary, Vol, 
ANXI (1902), p. 499. 

*Nolice sur un povme historique indien composé par Tehant, 

barde du xii? siele? Journal. Asiatique, 


IL, i, (1828). p. 150, 


See also 


Clint, G., — Sev fnshi Aah Khan. called Tush. 

Court. Major Henry, — Seu Muhannnad Rafi‘; Sher “Ali Anos, 

Hastwick, EB. D., — Seo Amman, Mir; Ha 
‘ALT Whin Wild, 

Feer, L., — see Nazim «Al Jawin 


fign “delim Ahmad; Usdin ‘Ali; Lalli Lal ; Mazhat 


Forbes, Duncan, — See Amman. Mir; Hatlar Bakhsh ¢Haidary) 
Khan Wila, : 
Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Héliodore, — See “Abdu ‘]-b, Mir, called Miskin; Ajnmad Khan, 
Saivil, C.S.L ; Amman, Mir; Ikram -Ali ; Muhammad Taqi, Mir; Nihal 


: Chand (Lahdri); Tahsinn ‘d-din; Waliu ’L-lih, Shah. 
Ghulim Akbar, — See Hatigu ’d-lin 


3 Ukradm ‘Ali; Mazhar ‘Ali 


Ah mad. 


Goula i kya i 
pam Haidar, — See Tkrim ‘Ali; Muhammad Rafts. 
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Ghulam Muhammad, Munshi, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wila. 

Ghulam Qadir, — See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad. 

Gilchrist, J. H. B., — See Amanatu ’]-lih; Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir; Haidar Bakhsh 
(Haidari); Kazim ‘Ali Jawan; Hasan, Mir; Nihal Chand (Labori) ; 
Sher ‘Ali Afsos. 

Giridhar Goswami, — See Sir Das, 

Grierson,G. A., — See Bihari Lal. 

Growse, F. 8., C.I.B., — See Chand Bardai. 


Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad, — The Khirud Ufroz (Khirad-afroz), or the Ayar Danish of Abool Puzl, 
translated into Hindoostanee, by Muoluwee Shuekh Huffeez Ood-deen 
Ahmud. Calcutta, 1805 or 1803 (Incomplete), The Khirud Ufroz; 
originally translated into the Hindoostanee Language, by Muoluvee 
Hujeez ood-Deen Uhmud, from the Uyar Danish, written by the celebrated 
Shuekh Ubool Fuzl, Prime Minister to the Illustrious Ukbur, Emperor of 
Hindoostan. Revised,compared with the original Persian, and prepared for 
the Press, by Captain Th. Roebuck with the Assistance of Moulavee 
Kazim Ulee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbur, Mirzae Beg and Ghoolam 
Qadir. Calcutta, 1815. Khirad-Afroz (the Illuminator of the Under- 
standing) by Maulavi Hafizwd-din, A new Ellition of the Hindustént 
Text, carefully revised, with Notes, critical and ecplanatory: by Edward 
Eastwick, F,R.S., F.S.A,, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindtistani at 
Haileybury College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirud-Ufroz : translated 
from the Oordoo into English, and followed by a Vocabulary of the 
dificult Words anil Phrases occurring in the tect, by T, P. Manuel. 
(Qnly a portion of the Work has been translated.) Calcutta, 1861. 


(Y.B.—Abi’l Fazl’s Ayar-e Danish is a simpler Persian version of 
Husain ibn ‘Ali al-Kashifi's Anwar-e Sukaili.) 


Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari), Saiyid, — draish-e Mahfil. Published by Munshi Qudratu ’1-lah. 
Calcutta, 1803, Araesay Mehfeel. A translation into the Hindoostanee 
Tongue of the celebrated Persian Tale entitled Qussu,e Hatin Tat, 
executed under the direction of John Borthwick Gilchrist . . . by Sueed 
Hydurbux Hydree. Bombay, 1845. Many other editions in India. 
Among them one in the Nagari character, (Calcutta, (?) 1845), and one 
in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1877). 
(V.B.—There is another, altogether different, Ardish-e Mahfil, dealing 
with the history of India, by Shér ‘Ali Afsds.) 


4 is Tota Kuhanee. A Translation into the Hindoostanee Tongue of the 
popular Persian Tales entitled Tootee Numu, by Sueyud Hueder Bulhsh 
Hueduree. Under the Superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Caleutta, 1804, 
(An edition of four pages of this work had previously appeared in 1802 in 
Gilchrist’s Hindee Manual.) Other Editions: Calcutta, 1836; 75., 1839; 
Bombay, 18£0; Madras, 1841; Bombay, 1844; Delhi, 1859 ; Cawnpore, 
1864; Bombay, 1870, and many others. Tota Kahani; or Tales of u 
Parrot, in the Hindastani Language. Translated by Saiyil Haidar 
Bakhsh, surnamed Haidart . . . a new Edition with » . 
a Vocabulary of all the words occurring in the Text, by D. Forbes. London, 
1852. : 
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The Tota Kahani; or Tales of a Parrot, translated from Saiyit 
Haidar Bakhsh's Hindustani Versionof Muhammad Qasim’s Persian 
Abridgment of Nakhshabi’s Tati Nama, by G. Small. London, 1875. 


Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari), Saiyid, — Gooli Mughfirut; or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an 
rae "Account . . « of those Moosulmans called Shoohuda or Martyrs, from 
the Time of Moohummnd, to the Death of Hoosuen at Kurbula. By Meer 

Huedur Bukhsh Hueduree. Calcutta, 1812. 


Les Seances de Huidari, récits historiques et élégiaques aur la Vie et la Mort 
des principaus Martyrs musulmanes, Ourrage traduit de I’ Hindoustani, 
par M. Abbé Bertrand, . . . suivi de l’Hlégie de Miskin, traduite 
de la méme Langue, par M, Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1845, 

See Sher "Ali Afsos. 


Hairat, Mirza, — See Arabian Nights, 


a ay 


Hall, F. E., — See Lalli Lal. 
Hari Prakas, — See Bihari Lal. 
Harischandra, — See Sir Das. 


Hasan, Mir, — Sihr-ool-buyan (Sihru ’l-bayan) or Musnuwee of Meer Husun, being a History of 
the Prince Benuzeer, in Hindoostanee Verse. Published under the 
patronage of the College of Fort William in Bengal, Calcutta, 1805. 
Many other editions, such as Cawnpore, 1862, 1874; Meerut, 1876- 
Cawnpore, 1878. Nusri Benuzeer (Nasr-e Bénazir), or a prose Version iy 
Meer Buhadoor Ulee, of the Sihr ool buyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale 
in Hindoostance Verse, by Meer Husun; compused for the use of the 
Hindoostanee Students in the College of Fort William, under the 
superintendence of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803, The Nasp-i Be-nazir 
An Eastern Fairy Tale, translated from the Urda by C. W. Bowdler Bell. 
Calcutta, Hull (printed), 1871. 


; e See also Nihal Chand (Lihori). 
Herklots, — See Ja‘far Sharif. 
Hoernle, A. F. B., C.I.EB., — See Chand Bardii, 
Hollings, Capt, W., — See Lalli Lal; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wild, 


Ikram ‘Ali, — Thhuanu ’s-safa. Translated from the drabie by Maulavi I. “A, Calcutta, 1811. 
Other editions, Madras, 1840; Bombay, 1844; second edition édifed by 
Ghulam Haidar, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 1848 ; Delhi, 1851 ; Lahore 
(?) 1855; Lucknow, 1862; Madras, 1862; Lahore, 1868 ; Bombay 1870; 
Bangalore, 1872 ; Madras, 1872; Madras, 1879 ; Bulandshahr 1882 ; aed 
others. Intithab-i Ikhwanan ’3-safa (Selections from the I, S.). Edited 
by J. Michael, London, 1829. Jit wanu-s-safa, Translated from the 
Arabic into Hindustani, by Maulawt Ihrim’ Ali. A new Edition revised 
and corrected, by Duncan Forbes . . , and Dr, Charles Rien 
London, 1862. The Ikhwan-us-safa + « Third Edition ndvined 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 1862. 


A complete Vocabulary to the [khwan-oos-suja ; with etymological 


Fa a of 6 . . dificult Words. By T. P, Manuel, Calcutta 
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An English Translation of the Akhwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed 
Hoossain. Madras, 1855. The Ikhwan-oos-suffa, translated from the 
original Oordoo into English Prose, and followed by a Vocabulary of the 
dificult Words . . . occurring in the Text, by T. P. Manuel. 
Calcutta, 1860. Ikhwanu-s-safa ; or Brothers of Purity. Translated from 
the Hindastant of Maulavi Ikram ’Ali, by John Platts, Esq., — Carried 
through the Press by Edward B, Eastwick. London, 1869. 

Les Animaux, extrait du Tuhfat Ikhwan ussafa . . . traduit 
d’aprés la Version hindoustanie par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 


Insha Allah Khan, called Insha, — Aulliyat-e Insha Allah Khan. The complete works, Delhi, 
~ 1855 ; Lucknow, 1876. 


A Tale by Inshé Allah Khén, Communicated and translated by 
L. Clint, Esq. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), 
pp. land ff. Continuation, translated by the Rev. S. Slater. Vol, XXIV 
(1855), pp. 79 and ff. (This is the celebrated tale commonly called 
‘Kahani théth Hindi-mé,’ which has frequently appeared in Indian School- 
books such as ‘ Gufka.’ Its value consists in its style, which, though 
pure and elegant Urdi and fully intelligible to the Musalmans of Delhi 
and Lucknow, does not contain a single Persian word. On the other 
hand, it is equally free from the Sanskritisms of Pandits. The idiom 
(including the order of the words) is distinctly that of Urdi, not of Hindi, 
In this last respect, it differs from the work of Ayodhya Siigh Upadhyay, 
in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 


See also Section II. 


x” ” 
I‘tisamu ’d-din, — Shigurf nama-e Wilayat, or Excellent Intelligence concerning Europe; being 
: the Travels of Mirza Itesa Modeen in Great Britain and France, 
Translated from the original Persian Manuscript into Hindoostanee, with 
an English Version and Notes, by James Edward Alexander. London, 

1827. 


Ja‘far Sharif, — Qanoon-e-Islam, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India; comprising a full 
and exact Account of their various Rites and Ceremonies . . . By 
Jajur Shurreef, composed under the Direction of, and translated by G. A. 
Herklots. London, 1832, 

Jarrett, Capt. H. 8., — See Muhammad Rafi‘. 

Kali Krishna, Raja, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wil. 

Kagim ‘Ali Jawan (Mirza) and Lalla Lal, — Sing,hasun Butteesee, or Anecdotes of the 

7 celebrated Bikramajeet, . . . translated into Hindvostanee from the 

Brij-B,hak,ha of Soondur Kubeeshwur, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan. 
and Shree Lulloo Lal Kab. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edition, Caleutta, 
1816. Other Editions: Calcutta, 1839; Agra, 1843; Bombay, 1854; 
Lucknow, 1862 ; Benares, 1865 ; Lucknow, 1870; 76, same date; Delhi. 
1875; Lucknow, 1877; Meerut, 1882, All the above are in the Nagari 
character, In the Gurmukhi character, Lahore, 1876. In the Persian 
character, Agra, (7) 1866; Lucknow, (?) 1868, 


Singhasan Baitisi manziim (a metrical version), by Rahg Lal, alias 
Chaman. Cawnpore, 1869; 7d., 1871, 
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Selections (in the Nagari character) in Vol. II, of Shakespear’s 
Muntakhabat-i-Hindi, See Section IIT. 


Singhasan Battisti . . « translated into Hindi, from the Sanskrit, 
ty Lalliji Lal Kati . . . A new edition . . . with copious 
Notes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869. 


A Throne of Thirty-two Images, or the Buttris Shinghashun, (Translated 
into English.) Caleutta, 1888. 


Contes indiens. Les trente-deux Récits de Trine ( Batris-Sinhasan) on 
les Merveilleuz Exploits de Vikramaditya, traduits . . . par L. Feer. 
(Collections de Chansons et de Contes populaires, Vol. VI.) Paris, 1881. 


(Extracts from the S. B. in J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue 
Hindoustani, pp. 150 and ff.) See Section II. 


Kagim ‘Ali Jawan (Mirza), — Sukoontula Natuk; being an Appendir to the English and 
Hindoostanee Dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Universal Character. 
London, 1826. Another Edition, Lucknow, 1875, See Section IT. 


- - See Hafizu ’d-din Ahmad ; Muhammad Rafi‘, commonly called Sauda; 
Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 


Kempson, M., — See Nazir Ahmad. 


Lakshman Singh, Raja, — Sakuntale or the Lost Ring; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidas, translated 
tnto Prose and Verse, with notes by Kutiwar [Raji] Lachman Sinha, 
Deputy Collector, N.-W, P. [pp. 95-175 of Siva Prasad’s Hindi Selections 
(1867).] Another Edition, Benares, 1897. 


The Sakuntalé in Hindi. The Tert of Kanvar Lachhman Sith 
critically edited, with grammatical, tdiomatical, and exegetical Notes, by 
F. Pincott. London, 1876. 


Lalli Lal, — Prém Sagar; or the History of Krisknu, translated into Hindee, by Shree Lulloo 
Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1803, 1805, 1810, 1825 (with Vocabalary), 1831, 
(edited by Yogathyan Misra), 1842, and many other editions in India. 
In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1854, (illustrated) 1862. Zhe Prem 
Sdgar ; or the Qvean of Love, being a History of Krishn, accoriling to the 
tenth Chapter of the Bhdgavat of Vydsadlev, translated into Hind! srom 
the Braj Bhakhé of Chaturbhuj Misr, by Lalla Lal, late Bhakhad Minshi 
of the College of Fort William, A new edition with a Vocabulary, 
by Edward B. Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Hertford, 1851. Selections from 
the Prem Sdgar . . . The Hindi Tect printed in the Roman 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary tu the entire work, By J. F. 
Baness. Calcutta, 1875, Second Edition, 1880. 


Translations. The Prem Sagur. Translated into English, by Capt. 
W. Hollings. Calcutta, 1848. Second Edition, 1867, Another, 
Allahabad, 1900. Prem Sagar; or the Ocean of Love, Literally 
translated from the Hindi of Shri Lalli Lal Kab into English. By 
Edward B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. London, 1867, 


Selections from the Prem Sagar and Bagh-o Bahar. Translated into 


literal English, with copious Notes. By ‘Adalat Khan. Second Edition, 
Calcutta, 1881. 
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Lallu Lal, — Rajneeti: or Tales exhibiting the moral Doctrines, and the civil and military 
Policy of the Hiadoos. Translated from the original Sunscrit of Narayun 
Pundit into Broj B,hak,ha. By Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1809. 
Other Editions, 14. 1827; Agra, 1843. Rdja-niti, a Collection of 
Hindu Apologues, with a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary. By 
F. E. Hfall]. Allahabad, 1854. Other Editions: Lucknow, 1873; 
Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, revised and published for the use 
of the Board of Examiners, By the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea and 
Lt.-Col, A, C. Toker. Calcutta, 1883. 


Rajantti ya Panchopakhyan. A Hindi Version, by Bhairava-prasada, 
of the Braj-Bhakha Text of L.L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, 
Bombay, 1866. 


The Réjniti; or Tales exhibiting . . . « . Hindoos, Translated 
literally from the Hindi of Shré Lallé Lal Kab, into English, by 
J.B. A.8. Lowe. Calcutta, 1853. 


Analysis et Extraits du Radj-niti. By M, Ed. Lancereau, Journal 
Astatique, IV, xiii. (1849), p. 71. 


Madho Bilas; Tale of Madho and Sulochan, in poetry (done into Hindi from the 
Sanscrit), by Lallu Ji Lall Kabi, Agra, 1846. Other Editions: Calcutta, 
1868; Calcutta, (?) 1870. I have been unable to trace the earlier 
editions. 


See Bihari Lal ; Kazim ‘Ali Jawin; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wild ; Muhammad Taqi. 


8 ” 


” ” 
Lal Kavi, — The Ch,hutru Prukash, a Biographical Account of Ch,hutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkhund, 
by Lal Kuvi. Edited by Captain W. Price, Professor of Hindee and 
Hindoostanee in the College of Fort William. Published under the 
authority of the General Committee of Public Instruction. Calcutta, 

1829. 


History of the Boondelas, by W. R. Pogson. Calcutta, 182& 
(A translation of the Chhatra Prakas.) 


Lancereau, E., — See Lalli Lal ; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wil3. 
Lees, W. Nassau, — See Ikrim ‘Ali; Shér ‘Ali Afsds. 
Lowe, J. B. A. 8., — See Lalli Lal. 

Mahdi ‘Ali Khan, — See Nihal Chand (LahGri), 

Manuel, T. P., — See Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad; Ikram ‘Ali. 


Mazhar ‘Alj Khan Wila, and Lalli Lal, — Buetal Pucheesee ; being a Collection of twenty- 
fice Stories, related by the Demon Buetal to the Raja Bicrumajeet, trans- 
lated into Hindoostanee from the Brujb,hak,ha of Soorut Kubecshwur, by 
Muzhur Ulee Khani Vila, and Shree Lulloo Lal Kub. Calcutta, 1805, 
Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834; Agra, 1843; Calcutta, 1849; 
Indore, 1849; Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860; Calcutta, 1870 ; Benares. 
(illustrated) 1876 ; (2) Delhi, 1876. Also printed in Vol. I. of Price’s 
Hindee and Hindeostanee Selections, 1830. See Section III. The Baitdl 
Pachist ; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. Anew Edition of the Hindi Test, 
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utth each Word expressed in the Hindistdni Character immediately under 
the corresponding Word in the Ndgari ; and with a perfectly literal English 
interlinear Translation, accompanied by a free translation in English at 
the foot of eack page, and. explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker A 
Edited by E. B. Kastwick. Hertford, 1855. Baifal Pachchist. A new 
and corrected Edition, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the 
Text, by D. Forbes, London, 1857. 


Bytal-Puchisi; or the Twenty-five Tales of Bytal, translated from 
the Brujbhakha into English by Rajah Kalee-Rrishen Bahadur. Calcutta, 
1834, The Bytal Pucheesee: translated into English, by W. Hollings, 
Calcutta, 1860, Another Edition, ¢,1866. Reprinted, Allahabad, 1900. 
The Baital-Pachisi . . . translated from Dp. Forbes’a new and 
corrected Edition, by Ghulam Mohammad Munshi. Bombay, 1868. 
Vikram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted (from the 
Baital Pachisi) hy Sir Richard F. Burton. London, 1870. Zhe Baital 
Pachisi, or Twenty-fire Tales of a Sprite. Translated from the Hindi 
Text of D, Forbes by J, Platts. London, 1871. 


Extraits du Bétdl-patchist (traduits) par M, Bd. Lancereau, Journal 
Asiatique, IV., xviii., xix. (1851-52). 


Bibliothek ovtentalischer Maérchen nn Erzahlungen in deutacher 
Bearbeitung mit Finleitung, Anmerkungen und Nachweisen. I. Bunidchen. 
Baital Pach’si oler die finfuntewanzig Erzihlungen eines Damon, In 
deutscher Bearbeitung, &c, By Hermann Oesterley, Leipzig, 1473. 


Michael, J., ~ See Ikram ‘Ali, 

Mirza Bég, — See Hifizu ’d-din Ahmad. 
Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya, Pandit, — See Chand Bardai. 
Muhammad Asghar ‘Ali Khan Nasim, — See Arabian N ieehts, 
Muhammad Aslam, — See Muhammad Rafi, 
Muhammad Faiz, — See Nihil Chand (Lahiri), 
Muhammad Hamid ‘Ali Khan, Hamid, — See Arabi 


an Nights. 


Muhammad Rafi‘, commonly called Sauda, — Intil:hab-c Kulliyat-e Sauda (spelt Intikahi 


Cooliyat Souda), or Selections frou the poetical Works of Ruftey ons Souda, 
by Moulavee Maharmud Uslam and Kazim Ulee Juwan. Caleatta, 1810. 
Secowd Cuition, revised and enlarged, by Moulowe Golam Hyder. Caleutta, 
Lsd7. 0 Muntukhal-i Musnawiyat-i Sawla. Revised Edition, by Captain 
H. S. Jarrett, Caleutta, 1875, Selections from the Kulliyat or complete 
Works of Mirza Raft-oos-Sauda literally translated by Major 
Henry Court, Simla, 1872, Editions of his complete works, — Kulliyat- 
° Sauda, Poetical Works of Mirza Muhammad Rafi‘ (Sandi). Delhi, 
1653. Cawnpore, 1872, 1888, 

Muhammad Ramazan, — See Nihal Chand (Lahori). 

Muhammad Taqi Khan, called Hawas, — Laili Majnin-e Hawus. (The Story of the Loves of 

Laili and Majnin, in verse.) Cawnpore, 1844; Caleutta, 1846 » Lucknow 

24., 1962: 1864 ; Cawnpore, 1874; 74. 1982 ; 05,, 1885, 
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Muhammad Taqi, Mir, — Kooliyat Meer Tugee; The poems of Meer Mohummud Tugee, com- 
prising the Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the 
Oordoo, or polished Language of Hindoostan, edited by [Kazim ‘Ali 
Jawan and other] learned Moonshees attached to the College of Fort 
William. Caleutta, 1811. Shooulu,e isha (Sho'la-e ‘Ish7): The Flame 
of Love: a Hindoostanee Poem, by Meer Mohummud Tugee, Edited by 
William Carmichael Smyth. London, 1820. (This poem will also be 
found in Lalli Lal’s Lataif-e Hindi. See Section III.) Conseils auz 
mautais Poétes, Poeme de Mir Taki, traduit de Phindoustani, par M. 
Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, VII. (1825), pp. 300 and ff. 
Separate reprint, Paris, 1826. Consigli ai cattivt poeti (translation of 
foregoing into Italian by Pugliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891, The Hinddstani 
text of this poem will be found on p. 124 of J. Vinson’s Manuel de la 
Langue Hindoustani. Paris, 1899, See Section II. Satire contre les 
Ignorants (literal translation of original), by J. Vinson in Revue «de 
Linguistique, XXIV (1891), pp. 101 and ff. 


See Lalli Lal. 


Nazir, — See Wali Muhammad. 
Nazir Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, — Mir’atu °l-‘aris. (A Hind6stani Novel, espevially intended 
. for women.) Cawnpore, 1869; Lucknow, 1869; Cawnpore, 1875 ; 
Bareilly, 1880; Allahabad, 1885 ; Delhi, 1889, The Bride's Mirror or 
Mir-atu l-Arus. Edited in the Roman Character with a Vocabulary and 
Notes by G. E, Ward. London, 1899. 


Banatu ’n-na‘sh. (A Tale of Indian Life, —a sequel to the pre- 
ceding.) Agra, 1868; ¢b., 1872; Cawnpore, 1879; Agra, 1888; Cawn- 
pore, 1882 ; zb., 1888, 


Taubatu ’n-nasih. (A novel on the importance of education and 
religious training.) Agra, 1874; Cawnpore, 1879; Allahabad, 1885 ; 
Delhi, 1889; Lahore, 1895, The Tawbatu-n-Nasith (Repentance of 
Nussooh) of Maulvt Haji Hafiz Nazir Ahmed of Delhi . . . Edited 
with Notes and Index, by M. Kempson. London, 1886. Second Edition 
of the first five chapters, with annotations and vocabulary by the same. 
London, 1890, 


The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Hindustani 
by M, Kempson. London, 1884, 


(Extract from the Taubatu ’n-nagih, in J. Vinson’s Manuel de lu 
Langue Hindoustani, pp. 120 and ff. See Section IT.) 


Niha! Chand (LahGri) and Shér ‘Ali Afsds, — (Gul-e Bakawalt, also called Muzhat-e ‘Ishq.) 
Gooli Bukawulee, a Tale translatel from the Persian into Hindoostancee, 
by Moonshee Nihal Chund, under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. 
Caleutta, 1804. Muzhubi Ishq, on the Gooli Bukawulee, written in the 
Oordoo Dialect, by Moonshee Nihal Chund . . . and afterwards 
revised by Meer Sher Ulee Ufsos . . . Second Edition. Revised . , . 
by T. Roebuck. Caleatta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muham- 
mad Faiz and Muhamnad Ramazin, Calcutta, 1827; Another Edition, 
Caleutta, 1832. Muzubai Ask. A Translation into the Hindoostanee 
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Tongue of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Goolai Bucawley, by 
Moonsey Neehalchund Lahoree, under the superintendent (sic) of Jobn 
Gilchrist. Sixth Edition, Bombay, 1843. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; 
Lucknow, 1848 ; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume with Mahdi ‘Ali Khan’s 
Yusuf Zulaikha and Mir Hasan’s Sihru "I-bayan); Cawnpore, 1851; 
Delhi, 1852; Cawnpore, 1859; i8., 1869; Delhi, 1872 (in the Nagari 
character); ¢b., 1873 (with illustrations); <4. 1887 (Nagari character); 
Cawnpore, 1875; Lucknow, 1875; <., same year; Cawnpore, 1876 ; 
Delhi, 1876; Cawnpore, 1877 (illustrated); i, 1879; Delhi, 1879; 
Madras, 1879 ; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated); Benares, (?) 1887; Cawnpore, 
1889. 


Extracts from the Gooli Bukawullee are in Vol. II. of Price’s Hindee 
and Hindoostanee Selections. See Section ITT. 


A translation into English by Lient. R. P. Anderson was published in 
Delhi in 1851. I have not seen it. 


Abvégé du Roman hindoustani intiitulé La Rose de Bakawali. Journat 
Asiatique, Il., xvi. (1835), pp. 193 and 338, Separate reprint, par 
M, Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doctrine de ? Amour ou 
Taj-ulmuluk et Bakawali, Roman de Philosophie religiueuse, par Nihal 
Chand de Delhi (sic), traduit de 1 Hindoustani, par M. Garcin de Tassy, 
Paris (in Revue de l’Orient), 1858. 


Oesterly, Hermann, — See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wild. 

Paramananda, Pandit, — See Bibari Lal. 

Pico, Pugliese, —- See Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

Pincott, Frederic, — See Arabian Nights; Lakshman Singh, Raji. 

Platts, John, — See Ikrim ‘Ali; Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wilé. 

Pogson, W. B., — See Lal Kavi. 

Price, Capt. William, — See Amman, Mir; Bahadur ‘Ali, Mir; Lal Kavi; Maghar ‘Ali Khan 
Wild ; Nihal Chand (Lahori); Shér “Ali Afsds, 

Pyaré Lal, Pandit, —- See Arabian Nights. 

Rajab ‘Ali Beg, Surur, Mirzi, — See Arabian Nights. 

Rang Lal (Chaman), — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawin. 

Rieu, Dr. Charles, — See [krim ‘Ali, 

Roebuck, Capt. Thomas, — See Amman, Mir; Hafigu ’d-din Ahmad; Nihal Chand (Lahséri). 

Saiyid Husain, Munshj, ~— See Ikrim ‘Ali, 

Sardar, — See Sir Das. 

Sauda, — See Muhammad Rafi’. 

Shadi Lal Chaman, — See Arabian Nights. 

Shakespear, John, — See Kazim ‘Ali Jawan ; Sher ‘Ali Afsos. 

Shamsu ’d-din Ahmad, Munshi, — See Arabian Nights. 
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Sher ‘Ali Afsos, Mir, — Bagh-e Urda, The Rose Garden of Hindoostan; translated from Shykh 
Sadee’s original Nursery or Persian Goolistan of Sheeraz, by Meer Sher 
Ulee Ufsos . . . under the direction and superintendence of John 
Gilchrist, Calcutta, 1802. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1808; Madras, 
1844; Bombay, 1846; Dehli, 1848; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory 
matter). 


Araish-i muhfil, being a History in the Hindoostance Language of the Hindoo 
Princes of Dihlee from Joodishtur to Pithoura. Compiled from the Khool- 
asut-ool-Hind [of Sujan Ray] and other Authorilics, by Meer Sher Ulee 
Ufsos. Calcutta, 1808. Other Editions: Caleutta, 1848; Lahore, 1867 ; 
Lucknow, 1870, The Araish-i-mahfil, printed for the use of the junior 
Members of Her Majesty’s Indian Cicil Services. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by W. Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 1863. 


Selections from this work will be found in Shakespear's Wuntakh abat- 
i-Hindi (1817) and in Prive’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). 
See Section IIL. 


The Araish-i-mahfil, or the Ornament of the Assembly, Uterally trans- 
lated from the Oordoo by M, H. Court. Allahabad, 1871; Second Edition, 


Calcutta, 1882, 


Araish-e Mahfil or Assemblage of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a 
Description of India, being the most interesting Portion of J. Shakespear's 
Muntakhabat-i-Hinli 5...) Translatel from the Hinloostanee and 
accompanied with Notes, explanatory and grammatical, by N. L. Benmohel. 
Dublin, 1847, 

Quelque Lignes sur les Sciences des Indes, extraites dz I draich-i- 
Mahfil, de Mir Cher Aly Afsos, et traduites de U Hindonusteni, par M. 
Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiatique, IX, (1826), pp. 97 and ff, 

Quelque Lignes sur les Fruits et les Fleurs de UHinlostan, ectraites 
de VArawh-i-Mahfil, ow Statistique et Histoire de ( Hindostan, par Mir 
Cher-Aly-Afsos, et traduite de 0 Hindoustani, par M, Garcin de Tassy, 
Journal Asiatique, XI. (1827), pp. 94 and ff 

Hiistuire du Regne des Pandavas dans V Hindoustan, traduite du Texte 
hindoustani de Udraich-i Mahfil de Mir Cher-i-Ali Afsus, Par M, 
LAbbé Bertrand, Journal Asiatique, LIL., xiv., 1842, pp, 71 and ff, 


Histoire des Rois de CHindoustan aprés les Pandavas, traduite du 
Teate Hindoustani de Mir Cher-i Ali Aysos. By the same. J0., IV, iil, 
1844, pp. 104 and ff.; 229 and ff. ; 354 and ff. 
Note. — There is another and altogether different Ariish-e Mal fil by 
Haidar Bakhsh Haidari, which deals with the Story of Hatim Tai, The 
two works have often been confounded. 
.. i See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidari) ; Nihal Chand (Lahori). 
Slater, Rev. S.,— See Insha Allah Khan called Ingsha. 
Small, G.,— See Haidar Bakhsh (Haidart), 
Smith, L. F,,— See Amman, Mir. 
Smyth, William Carmichael, — See Muhammad Tagqi, Mir. 
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Str Das, — Sarsagar; Lucknow, 1864; Agra, 1876; Lucknow, 1880, 
Drishtikit; Lucknow, 1890 (with the comm. of Sardar, called 
Sahityalaharvi); Benares, 1869 (with a comm, by Giridhar Géswimi) ; 
Patna, 1889 (with a comm. by Harigchandra). 
Many editions of portions of the Sar-ségur have appeared in India, 
Syamal Das, Kaviraj, — See Chand Bardii. 
Tahsinu ’d-din, — Qissa-e Kamritp 6 Kala, Les Ave atures de Kamrup, par Tahein-wldin, publives 
én Hinloustan’ par M, Garcin de Tassy . . . Paris, 1835. 
Les Aventures ile Kamrup, text> hindoustani romanisé, dapr's 
UEdition de M. Garein dle Tassy, par M. Abbé Bertrand. Paris, 1859. 
Vocabulaire hindoustani-frangais pour le Texte des Aventures de 
Kumrup, par MM. Garein de Tas.y et PAbbé Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 


Les Aventures de Kamrup, par Tahvin-whlin ; traduites de UHindou- 
stawi par M. Garcin de Tassy . . Paris, printed under the auspices of 
the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain and Ireland, 1&4, 
fod, Col. James, — Sce Chand Bardai, 

Toker, Lt.-Col. A. C., — See Lalli Lal. 

Tolbort, T. W. H., — See Arabian Nights. 

Totaram Shayan, — Sce Arabian Nights. 

Vinson, J.,— See Amman, Mir; Kazim ‘Ali Jawan; Muhammad Taqi, Mir; Nazir Ahmad. 

Walt Muhammad, usually known as Nagir, — Aulliyat, or Complete Works. Lucknow, 1870; 
Delhi, 1877, Banjara Namu (contains two poems, viz.. Bunjara Nama, 
or the Story of the Grain Merchant, and Achar chisho-ka, or Pickled Rats). 
Lucknow, (2?) 1860. Banjara Nama, and Joti Nama, Lucknow. 1874. 
Giri-band-e Nazir (a collection of short poems, of which the principal is 
the Jéyi Nama). Agra, (P) 1860. Luili Majnin-e Nazir (the Romance 
of Laili and Majniin in verse), Cawnpore, 1866 ; Delhi, 1878, Bfun- 
takhab-e Nazt (selections from his poems), Cawnpore, 1863; Bumbay. 
188v. 

Watiu “Llah, Shah, usually known as Wali, — Diwan-i Wali. Les Ocuvres dle Wali, pub- 
lifes en hindoustani par M. Garein de Tassy, Parix, 1834. Another 
edition, Lucknow, 1878. Les Ocurres de Wali. Traduction et Notes, 
par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1836. 

Ward, G, E., — See Nazir Ahmai. 

Wu, —~ See Mazhar ‘Ali Khan Wilk. 

Williams, Monier, — See Amman, Mir. 


Yoga-dhyan Misra, — See Lalli Lal. 


Section [V.—APPENDIX. 
Early Translations uf the Neriptures. 
Schultze. Benj., and Callenberg, J., — The first four Chapters of Genesis in Hindéstani. 


Translated by Schultze and published by Callenbery. Halle, 1745-46. 
Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748. 
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Schultze, Benj., and Callenberg, J., — Bvangelium Lucae, in Linguam indostanicam translatum 
aviro plur. reverendo B-njam. Schultzio, evangelico in India Missionario, 
edidit D. Jo, Henr.Callenbergius. Halae Saxonum, 1749. The same, 1758, 


Acta Apostolorum, in Linguam, etc., Halae Sax. 1849, 
Epistola Jacob, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, ete. Halae Sax., 1758, 
Evangelium Johannis, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 
Johannis Apocalypsis, in Linguam, ete, Halae, 1758. 
Novum Testamentum, in Linguam, ete. Halae, 1758. 


Hunter, Will., — The New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the Hindoostanee Language: 
by Mirza Mohummud Fitrut and other learned Natives of the College of 
Fort William, revised and compared with the Original Greek by Will. 
Hunter. Calcutta, 1805. 


Serampore Missionaries (Anon.), — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
translated into the Hindoostanee Language from the Original Greek. By 
the Missionaries of Serampore, Serampore, 1811, [This is rather 
Hindi. ] 


Dharm-ki Pothi (the whole Bible). Serampore, 1812, 1816, 1819, 
5 Vols. 


The Gospels. . . . » » « . translated into Braj Bhakhal, Seram- 
pore, 1822. The New Testament, 1827. 


4 The New Testament translated into Kanauji. Serampore, 1822, 


Martyn, The Rev. H., — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated 
into the Hindoostanee Languaye srom the original Greek, by the Rev. H. 
Martyn, and afterwarls carefully revised with the assistance of Mirza 
Fitrit and other learned Natives, For the British and Foreign Bible 
Suciety. Serampore, 1814, Persian character. 


The same, Nagari character. Caleutta, 1817. 
The same. Persian character. London, 1819. 


Chamberlain, J., — The four Gospels, translated into the Hindui Language, Serampore, 1820, 
Acts to I. Corinthians, 1823, All these in Nagari type. The four 
Gospels in Kaithi type, Serampore, 1823. 


Thompson, Rev. J. T., — The four Gospels translated into Hindi; Serampore, 1826, Psalms, 
7L., 1836, Both in Nigari, 


Bowley, The Rev. William, — The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
altered trom Martyn’s Oordoo translation into the Hinluee language by the 
Rev, William Bowley, under the patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Svviety. Calcutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19 ; Fourth Gospel, 1820; 
Acts, 1822; Entire New Testament, 1826; an edition of the four Gospels, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the Kaithi character, 


(To be continuel.) 
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wAnARisaTRi AND MARATHI. 
BY STEN KONOW, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


Minirdsatetis the principal of the so-called Prakrit languages. Dandin, ia his Kivyadarsa, 
I. 35, states that it was based on the language spoken in Maharashtra, — Mahdrdshtrdsraydm 
thdshdm prakrshtam Prdkrtam ctluh. 


Maharashtra broadly corresponds to the country between the Vindhyas and the Kistna. 
According to the Balaramayana, X., 734 (p. 302, 18 ff, in the edition by Gévinda Déva Sastri), 
it comprised Vidarbha and Kuntala; in other words, almost the whole territory within which 
the modern Marashi is spoken, 


The oldest extant work in Mahdrdshtri, the Sattasat of Hala, was, according to tradition, 
compiled in Pratishthina, then the capital of Maharashtra, on the Godawari. Pratishthina is 
the modern Paithan, the home of several well-known Marathi poets. The tradition, according 
to which Hala was a king of Maharashtra, agrees with other occasional statements in Sanskrit 
literature. Another name of Hala is Satavabana or Salivahana, Silahana. Compare Hémachandra, 
Abhidhanachintamant, VIL, 12 ; Désinamamala, VIL, 66; HL, ¢. According to the latter source, 
TL., 36, Hala was a Kuntala. A Kuntala Satakarnin Sitavahana is mentioned in Viitsyiyana’s 
Kamasittra (p. 154), and the name of Sitakant of the Saitavihana family occurs in the Nasik 
caye inscriptions among the members of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. Moreover, the king 
Sdtavihana of Pratishth4ana was, according to the Kathasaritsigara and the Brhatkathamafijari, 
the patron to whom Gunidhya first presented his Brhatkatha, a fact which should not be 
overlooked in fixing the original home of the Paigichi dialect of the Brhatkatha. 


It seems impossible to doubt that the Indian tradition connects Maharashtri with the 
Maratha country, so that the conclusion would be justified that Mahardshtri and modern 
Marathi are derived from the same base. This is also the opinion held by scholars such as 
Bhandarkar, Garrez. Jacobi, Kuhn, Pischel, and others. Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, in his 
Comparative Grammar of the Gandian Lanynages, London, 1880, pp. xviti and ff, gives a 
different explanation of the name Maharishtri, incidentally used by the oldest Prakrit grammarian 
Vararuchi to denote the principal Prikrit dialect. He says, ‘ There are in reality two varieties 
of Prakrit. One includes the ‘Sauraséni and the (so-called) Maharashtri. These are said to be 
the prose and poetic phases of the same variety, and even this distinction is, probably, artificial. 
The other is the M&gadhi.. Dr. Hoernte is of opinion that Vararuchi’s Maharashtr! simply 
was “a laudatory or descriptive expression, meaning ‘the Prakrit of the great kingdom’ (jd. é, 
of the famed country of the Doaband Rajpitané . . . ) and therefore the principal Prakrit.” 


Mahfrashtii is, he continues. ‘not far from synonymous with what we now call Western 
Hindi, 


Dr. Grierson has also stated his opinion that the connection between Mabdrishtri and 
Marathi has not yet been proved, and has pointed ont that the latter form of speech in 


It will be seen that the arguments against the derivation of both languages from the same 
base are of two kinds. In the first place it is argued that Mahdrashtri aad Gatnscant are two 
forms of the same dialect, it being admittedly impossible to derive Marfthi from the same old 
vernacular as Sauraséni. On the other hand, attention is drawn to the fact that Marathi in 
several points agrees with eastern forms of speech which have nothing to do with Maharashtri. 
Both arguments are philological, and they are not weakened by the facts drawn attention to 


above which clearly show that Indian tradition holds Maharashtri to be derived from the old 
vernacular of the Maratha country, 
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It will, therefore, be necessary to deal with the matter from a philologigal point of view. 
In the first place we shall have to state the mutual relationship between the various Prakrit 
dialects. It will then be necessary to define the position of Maritht among the modern 
vernacalars of India, and only then we shall be prepared to decide whether Maharisbtri and 
modern Marathi are related in such a way as the names of the two dialects and Indian tradition 
would naturally lead us to believe. Before doing so it will, however, be of use to state what 
the meaning is of the word Prakrit. 








The so-called Priakrits are literary languages based on the vernaculars of varioua parts of 
ancient India. They were at an early date described by the grammarians whose works became 
the sources from which later authors learned Prakrit. In this way those dialects gradually 
ceased to be real vernaculars. Several rules laid down by the grammarians were probably 
only generalisations of tendencies in the spoken language so as to make them the common rule. 
On the other hand, one and the same Prakrit may be influenced by more than one spoken dialect. 
This was due to the fact that the Prakrits very early lost their character of local forms of speech 
and became the universal languages of various kinds of literature. Maharashtri almost mono- 
polised the lyrics and the Kavya so far as this latter kind of literature was written in Prakrit ; 
Sauraséni and Magadhi became the dialects used by various characters in the dramatic literature. 
It is clear that a language such as Mahiarashtri, which was used by lyrical poets from all parts 
of India, would in course of time adopt words and perhaps also inflexional forms from other 
vernaculars than that which was its original base. On the other hand, it would naturally 
influence the spoken vernaculars. The language of lyrical poetry is, of course, more apt to 
exercise such an influence than that of any other branch of literature. Every Prakrit, and 
especially Maharashtri, should therefore be expected to be of a more or less mixed character. 
And this is also undeniably the case. 


On the other hand, the Prikrits were no mere grammatical fictions, and the more we learn 
about the linguistic conditions of old India, the more we see that the differences between the 
various Prakrit dislects correspond to actual differences in the spoken vernaculars. 


The principal Prikrit dialects described by the old grammarians are as follows: — 


1. Mahiardshtri, according to tradition based on the vernacular of the Maratha country. 
It is the language of lyrics and the Kavya, and, in the dramatical literature, it is used in songs 
by those persons who are represented to speak Sauraséni in the prose passages. 


2, Saurasént, based on the dialect of Sauraséna, the country about Mathura. It is used 
as the prose dialect of certain categories of people in the plays. 


3. Magadhf, based on the dialect of the Migadha country, and used in the plays as the 
dialect of certain lower classes, both in the prose passages and in the songs. 


4, Ardhamagadhi, the dialect in which the sacred books of the Jains are written. 
probably based on the old vernacular spoken about and to the east of the modern Allahabad, 


Of these dialects, Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi are best known, less Sauraséni, and 
Migadhi only very unsatisfactorily, 


‘Sauraséni is more closely related to classical Sanskrit than the other Prakrit dialects. The 
vocabulary is essentially the same and free from the many provincial words which often makes 
the understanding of other Prakrit dialects so difficult. The inflexional system also agrees 
with Sanskrit in its simplicity, while other dialects show the rich variety of various forms as 
the old Vedic dialects. The oldest Prakrit grammarian, Vararuchi, was already aware of this 
close relation between Sanskrit and Sauraséni, and he expressly states that the latter is based 
on the former. 
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In this respect Saurasén? differs widely from Mahardshtri, which in the rich system of 
inflexional forms and the frequent occurrence of provincial words agrees with castern languages, 
especially with Ardhamigadhi. 


On the other hand, there ig a certain relationship between Sauraséni and the so-called 
Magadhi. Vararuchi, XIIL, 2, declares that the prakrti or base of that latter dialect is Sauraséni, 
and similar statements are made by other grammariavs. And in reality, both dialects often 
seem to agree very closely, in inflexional forms and in vocabulary. On the other hand, there are 
also important points in which they differ. These points would probably be more numerous if 
we knew a little more about Magadhi. Our knowledge of this dialect is, however, very limited. 
It seems certain that several vernacalars were considered to be related to Magadhi. We may 
perhaps assign the whole eastern part of India to that language, and it is probable that the 
particular dialect which was described as Magadhi by the Prikrit grammarians was one of the 
westernmost which had been largely influenced by the language of the Doab, It should be 
remembered that the Brahmanical civilisation of Western India came very early to the Vidéha 
country, which is to this day a stronghold of Brahmanism, and Vidéha in early times formed 
part of the Migadha kingdom. Brahmanical civilisation early pervaded the whole of North- 
Eastern India. The prevalence of the Gauda-Riti is to a great extent due to the influence of 
an old civilisation which had been forced into narrow forms sanctioned by old tradition. The 
Vidarbha-Riti, on the other hand, is closely connected with the country of Maharashtra, It is, 
therefore, perhaps allowable to infer that the apparent connection between Sauraséni and 
Magadhi was due to the influence of Sanskrit in the East, and that the vernaculars of the people 
were different. The modern dialects of the Magadha and Vidéha countries seem to show that 


the old vernaculars of those districts were more closely connected with Maharashtri and 
Ardhamigadhi. 


This latter dialect may be described as a link between Mahirishtri and Magadhi, more 
closely connected with the former than with the latter. 


It is very difficult to make a precise statement of the mutual relationship of the various 
Prakrit dialects, the more so becaure all later Indian authors usually confound them. An 
author like Rajagékhara, for instance, who was a native of the Maratha country, freely mixes 
Miharishtri forms and words in his Sauraséni. And some of the most striking differences 


between the various dialects are by no means local variations, but simply different stages in the 
sarae development, 


Everyone who has the most superficial knowledge of the Prakrits will remember that they 
apparently may be divided into two groups. Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi on one side, and 
Sauraséni and Maigadhi onthe other. Both groups are distinguished by the different treatment 
ot single consonants between vowels, and by the different inflexional systems. I have already 
peinted out that the latter characteristic cannot be urged so long as our knowledge of Magadhi 
isso limited. With regard to the former the facts are as follows. 

The Prakrit grammarians teach that an unaspirated mute consonant, if not a cerebral, is 
generally dropped between vowels in all Prakrit dialects, and a faintly sounded y, or, in the 
vase of b and ,a v, is substituted for it. This y i3 not, however, written in other than Jaina 
manuscripts. It seems certain that this rule of the grammarians was a generalisation of stray 
occurrences or of a phonological tendency, and did not exactly represent the actual facts of the 
genuine vernacolars. The tendency to drop consonants in such positions must, however, have 
ee rather strong. as we find its results largely prevalent in modern dialects, Compare 
3 arat hi kumbh@r, Sanskrit kumbha (k) dra, a potter; talé, Sanskrit tadd(9)a, a tank 
krit si (ch)i, a needle ; nénang, Sanskrit na-(i)dndmt, I don’t know ; bi, Sanskrit 4 
stn(bhar), Sanskrit é¢ (Jan, hundred; 7 Ay ee 
& plantain, and so on, , 


; edy, Sans- 
I don iG)a, seed ; 
Sanskrit pd(d)a, foot; él, Sanskrit ka (i jali, 


tog We eee 


oe yt 
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The Prakrit grammarians make one important exception from the rule, A ¢ between vowels 
becomes d in Sauraséni and Magadhi, but is dropped in other dialects. It will be remembered 
that this change of ¢ to d and the corresponding one of ¢h to dh in Saurasén} and Magadhi is 
the most striking feature in which those dialects differ from Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi. 
Compare Sanskrit jdndti, Sauraséni jdndili ; Magadhi ydnddi; Mabardshtri and Ardhamigadhi 
jandi, he knows ; Sanskrit gata, Sauraséni and Magadhi gaia, Maharfshtri and Ardhamagadhi 
gva or gaya, gone, etc. In reality, however, this is not a difference of dialect but of time, the 
soft consonant being the intermediary step between the hard one and the dropping of the 
whole sound. To take a parallel from a distant language, every «J between vowels is dropped 
in Norwegian. That language has been largely influenced by Danish, in which form of speech 
every ¢ between vowels is softened to a J, while ¢ in the same position remains in Norwegian. 
Tn such words, however, which have been borrowed in the Danish form, a d between vowels is 

dropped even when it represents an old ¢, Thus Danish lade, from late, to let, Norwegian la. 








The change of ¢ to d which is so characteristic of Sauraséni and Migadhi is exactly 
analogous to the change of & to g in Ardhamigadhi and Jaina Mahiarishiri ;! thus, asiga, asdka. 
The grammarian Vararuchi (II. 7) also allows the change of ¢ to d in Maharashtri in some words. 
It thus follows that the different treatment of a ¢ between vowels cannot be taken as the 
starting point of a classification of the old Prakrits. 


The common theory among English scholars seems to be that the Prakrits can be divided 
into two groups, one western comprising Miharashtri and Sauraséni, and the other, the eastern. 
comprising Migadhi alone, Ardhamiagadhi is then considered as a link between these two 
groups. Compare Dr. Hoernle, /.¢., and Dr. Grierson, Seven Grammars of the Diulects and 
Sub-dialects of the Bihari Language, Part L, Calcutta, 1883, p. 5, and in other later publica- 


tions. 
The principal points in which both groups differ are as follows :— 


1. All s-sounds become s in the west and ¢ in the east; thas, Sauraséni &éséswi, Magadhi 
ksésu, in the hairs. 
2, Every ris changed to an 7 in the east; thus, Sauraséni rdéd, Magadhi Idd, a king. 


3. Every initial is changed to ay in the east, while the opposite change from y to/ is 
the rule in the west. Thus, Sauraséui jéné, 1 know; jadlhd,as ; Migadbi ydnd, I know ; yalhd, 
The manuscripts usually write j also in Magadht, 

4, The nominative singular of masculine a-bases ends in 6 in the west and in é in the 
Thus, Saurasénti purisé, Maigadhi pulisé, a man. 

Ardhamiigadhi agrees with the western languages in the three first points, while in the 

fourth it usually has the eastern form. The nominative ending in 4, however, is also used in 

the oldest text. 

It will be seen that the features on which this classification is based are mostly of a super- 
ficial kind. The different pronunciation of various sounds cannot properly be taken as the 
starting point for a philological classification, We should then, for instance, be justified in 
using the different pronunciation of an original v and the treatment of the old sa in the future 
in Gujarati and Western Hindi in order to prove that both languages belong to quite different 
groups of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. With regard to the treatment of s-sounds in the east we 
know that it differed in different localities. In Dhakki, which shares some of the charac- 
teristic features of Magadhi and would certainly have to be classed as an castern Prakrit, we 
have two s-sounds, a dental s representing the dental and cerebral s-sounds in Sanskrit, and 
a palatal § corresponding to Sanskrit & Thus, pulist, a man; dnéa, ten. 


as. 


east. 





1 Jaina Mahardshtri is the dialect of non-canonival literature of the Svétdmbara Jains. For vur present 
purposes it may be considered as identical with crdimary Mihérishtri, 
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Dhakki also shows that the substitution of y for j in Migadhi only was a loca! peculiarity. 
Dhakki has j; thus, jampidioh, Sanskrit jalpitum, to talk. The state of affairs in the modern 
dialects of Magadha tends to show the same, 


The Dhakki form pulisé, a man, also shows that the nominative in ¢ was not used in the 
extreme east, and it cannot, therefore, be made the basis of a classification. The nominative 
in ¢ was probably a local form, which has, in later times, spread over a much wider area. 


The common change of neuter a-bases to masculines in Migadhi is of a similar kind. The 
subsequent linguistic history of India shows how cautious we mast be in using such features 
as the distinguishing marks between different groups. The classification of dialects ig con~ 
tinually modified by new developments, which, originating within a small area, afterwards 
spread in all directions. 


The division of the Prikrits in a western and an eastern group should therefore be dropped 
as artificial and based on considerations which are not fundamentally important enoagh. 


It would seem much more natural to divide the Prakrits in a Northern and a Southern 
group, the former comprising Sauraséni and Magadhi and the other Miharishtri and Ardha- 
magadhi. The former would be distinguished by a greater simplicity in its inflexional system, 
and by the formation of its passive voice and conjunctive participle, in all which points it 
differs from the southern dialects. Such a classification cannot, however, be earnestly urged, 
Migadhi being, after all, so different from Saurasént that it is impossible to class both 
together. 


The old classification was based on the theory that Saurasént and Mahiarishtri were essen- 
tially the same dialect. It is not any more necessary to prove that this is not the case. The 
phonetical laws of both are quite different, the inflexional system of Maharashtrt is much more 
developed and much richer than is the case in Sauraséni, and the vocabulary is fall of popular 
words, while Sauraséni in this respect hardly differs from classical Sanskrit. We may add the 
different form of the future, of the conjunctive participle, of the optative, of the passive, and 
of the emphatic particle (Miharashtri chéa, Sauraséni Jéva). All these points are quite sufficient 
to make it necessary to distinguish both as different forms of speech, 


It is a well-known fact that Mahardshtri in the characteristi 
agrees with Ardhamagadhi. This proves that M 
east, and must be quite separated from Sauraséni. 
other hand, quite distinct dialects, but they have 
Saurasént. Moreover, there are certain indicatio 
a dialect of the same kind as those which gave rise 
already been mentioned, the principal distinguishin 
are the vocabulary and the free nse of varied inflexional forms. In other words, they show the 
same relation to Sauraséni as the Vedic dialects to classical Sanskrit. The different vocabulary 
is already sufficient to show that they are radically different forms of Speech. And the same 
is the case with their declensions and conjugations. It does not matter for our present purposes 
whether or not classical Sanskrit and Saurasén? are based on the vernacular of the same 
locality. It is sufficient to state that both seem to represent the more fixed form of the speech 
of the educated classes as opposed to the vernaculargs of the masses. And in this connexion it is 
worth noting that low-caste people do not speak Sauraséni in the plays. 

With regard to MA 
vocabulary. The mate 
tain that the dialect in 


cs just alluded to generally 
iharashtri has a decided leaning towards the 
Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi are, on the 
much more in common than Mabirishtri and 
ns which show that Magadht was based on 
to Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi. As has 
g points with regard to the latter two dialects 


gadhi it is of course impossible to make a definite statement about its 
rials Available are too scanty. On the other hand, it seems to be cer- 
question in several points agreed with Mahirashtri and Ardhamagadhi. 


an” SAS Pd 
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As regards phonology, we may note the change of k tog in Jaina Maharashtri, Ardha 
Magadhi and Magadhi; thus, Ardhamagadhi, Jaina Maharishtri s@eaga, Magadhi sdvaga, 
a pupil. Compare, however, the remarks about d, ¢, above. 


Though 8-sounds in Migadhi generally become 4 we also find instances of the change of 
8s to h, which plays a great réle in the formation of the future in Mabarashtri and Ardhami- 
gadhi. Compare forms such as Magadhi putléha and puttaésa, of a son. 


We may further note the cerebralising of dental sounds and the change of t tol (¢. ¢, /) in 
Maharishtri, Ardhamigadhi, and Magadhi, Compare Pischel, Grammattk der Prakrit Sprachen. 
Strassburg, 1900, §§ 219, 289, 238. 


Such changes also occur in Sauraséni, but only sporadically. 


If we tuin to the inflexional system we find several indications that Magadhi is based on 
a dialect with the same rich variety of forms as Mahdiashtri and Ardhamdgadhi. 


Thus Magadhi has, like the two last-mentioned dialects, preserved the old dative of 
a-bases, at least in verses. (Pischel, § 36].) Ii has two different forms of the genitive of the 
same bases, thus, pultasss and pultdza, of the son; two forms of the locative, thus, muhé, in 
the mouth, kéizammi, in the well. There is even a third form of this case, ending in dhii, thus, 
kuldhit, in the family. The genitive plural ends in ¢aumk and dham, the vocative pluial in 
d@ and dh‘, ete. 


Note also the form ¢é, therefore, in all dialects with the exception of Sauraséni. 


The Atmanépadam, which in Saaraséni is only used in the first person singular, occurs 
also in other persons in Magadhi, not, however, so often as in Mabarashtri and Ardhamagadhi, 
Considering the scauty materials for our knowledge uf Magadhi, this point is of importance. 


Optatives such as karejjd, I may do, do not occar in Sauraséni, but are occasionally found 
in Mazadhi and are the common forms in Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi. Forms such as 
lokéawi ov lahé, I may take, which are the only ones used in Sauraséni, on the other hand seldom 
occur in the other Prakrits. 

Verbal bases ending in a short @ usually form their imperative in a; thus, piva, drink. In 
Mahbarashtri, Ardhamiga ahi, and Magadhi, however, we also find forms such as pirdhi. 


The suffix illo, which plays a great role in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi, is related to 
élua in Magadhi ydmélua, Sanskrit gr@vya, and the modern dialects spoken in the old Magadha 
country show that an /-suffix must have been common in Migadha Apabramesa, 


Such indications seem to show that Magadhi was based on a vernacular which was much 
more closely related to Mihadrashtri and Ardhamigadhi than to Sauraséni. It should be 
remembered that it is used both in prose and in verses, and there is nothing improbable in the 
supposition that the Magadhi of the prose passages has been largely influenced by Saurasénf, 
the principal prose Prakrit of the plays. 

Though the so-called Apabhramsas will not be dealt with in these pages, it may be noted 
that the Sauraséna Apabhraméa (as also the so-called Jaina Saurastni) often ditfers from 
Sauraseni Prakrit and agrees with the other dialects. This may, at least partly, be explained 
by the fact that it is of a somewhat different origin. The Sauraséna Apabhraihsa is principally 
known from Hémachandra’s grammar, and it is a well-known fact that in many foints it agrees 
with old Gojariti. Now Gujarat was ccnquered from Mathura, and old Gujarati was, there- 
fore, a Sanraséna Apabhraméa, It has, however. certainly been influenced by the speech ef the 
former inhabitants. We do rot know who these were. The many points of analogy between 
Gujarati and Konkani, however, make it almost certain that their dialect was closely related 


to old Marathi, 
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It seems therefore necessary to divide the Prakrits in two groups, Sauraséni on one side, 
and Maharashtri, ArdhamAgadhi, and Magadhi on the other, The former agrees with classical 
Sanskrit in vocabulary and in its fixed inflexional system, while the latter contains many words 
which are unknown to classical Sanskrit, and approaches the old Vedic dialects in the rich 
variety of forms. On the other hand, it should be clearly understood that the dialects of the 
group differed from each other in many points, just as is the case with their representatives 
at the present day. Our knowledge of Magadhi is too limited to arrive at certain resnits with 
regard to that dialect. It may, however, be added that the position ascribed to it well agrees 
with the relationship of the modern vernaculars of the Magadha country, More definite resalts 
would be obtained if we would include the Magadhi of the inscriptions and Pali in the scope 
of our inquiries, I cannot, however, now enter upon the many problems connected with those 
forms of speech. 


The relation of Méharashtri to the other Prikrits must, therefore, be defined as follows. 


In some characteristics, such as the formation of the nominative singular of masculine 
a-bases and in tbe pronunciation of some consonants, it agrees with Sauraséni, and mainly 
with Ardhamagadhi. Its whole character, however, shows it to be a dialect belonging to 
a group which comprised the vernaculars of the south and east. 


The modern vernaculars of India have been classified in various ways. If we exclude the 
languages spoken on the north-western frontier, we may distinguish the following groups 2 :— 
North-Western Group, «. ¢., Kaémiri, Lahnda and Sindhi, 

Southern Group — Marathi. 

Western Group — Gujarati, Panjabi, Rajasthin?, Western Hindi. 
Northern Group — Western Pahari, Central Pahari, Naipali. 
Mediate Group — Eastern Hindi. 

6. Eastern Group, — Assamese, Bengali, Bihari, Oriya. 


[so 2 od 


According to Dr. Grierson, the third and fourth group most be considered ag mutually 
connected and as forming one distinct branch which he calls the inner family. The first, the 
second, and the sixth groups, on the other hand, have certain important characteristics in com- 


mon. and should be classed together as the outer family. Eastern Hindf forms the link between 
both. 


It will be seen that Dr. Grierson’s classification of the modern vernaculars agrees with 
that proposed above for the Prakrits. 

If we abstract from the north-western languages which have nothing directly correspond- 
ing to them in the Prakrits, we find two great divisions, one inner, corresponding to Sauraséni 
Prakrit, and one outer, corresponding to the southern and eastern Prakrits. To these must be 
added the dialects sharing some of the characteristics of both, the Mediate Group 

It is clear that such a classification can only be a very rough one. There are numerous 
crogs-divisions. so that it is often a very complicated matter to define precisely the position of 
a given language. We are, in this place, only concerned with Marathi, and it will be necessary 


to go into some detail in order to illustrate the relationship of that language to cther Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. 


Dr. Hoernle, /. c., pp. xiv and ff., points out that Maratht i 


[i n some points agrees with the 
western (i. ¢., inner) and in others with the eastern (#7. e., outer) languages. Moreover, it in 
7 


2 See Dr. Grierson, Congus of India, 1901, Indexes 
i t ; 5 of Languages. London, 1901. inati 
Various groups has been slightly altered so as to agree with the system ad er Rrra aa 


opted in the Linguistic Survey. 
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many respects differs from both. He therefore considers Marathi to form a group by itself. 
The facts may be broadly laid down as follows :— 


1. Agreement between Marathi and inner languages. 


The pronunciation is generally the same. Thus, v and 4 are distinguished as in Gujarati, 
Panjabi, and partly in Rajasthani. The short @ is pronounced as the w in English ‘nut,’ etc. 
The fact that Marathi has two s-sounds cannot be adduced to prove a nearer connexion with. 
eastern languages. The Bengali é must be compared with the corresponding sound in 
Magadhi Prakrit, which was used in all cases instead of every old s-sound, without any attention 
being paid to the sound following it. The é in Marathi, on the other hand, is only used before 
i, 7, and é,in which. cases it is due to the common pronunciation of a y before these vowels 
(compare yéné, éné, to come), a tendency which is hardly compatible with the phonetical laws 
prevailing in eastern languages which are averse to an initial y or w. The pronunciation of 
the palatals as, ¢s, dz, etc., is not an exclasively eastern peculiarity. It is not only common in 
Bengali, but a similar pronunciation also prevails in some forms of Rajasthani and Gaojarati. 
Compare also Kasmiri. In Marathi this pronunciation is not the only one, the trne palatal 
sound being preserved in the same cases as those in which a dental s becomes a palatal. The 
Marathi system is the same as that prevailing in Telugu, and it is also possible to think of 
Dravidian influence. On the whole there can be no doubt that the pronunciation of Marathi, 
as stated by Dr. Hoernle, J. ¢., mainly agrees with that of western languages of the inner 
family. It will be remembered that Maharashtri phonology had the same relation to Sauraséni, 
the inner Prakrit. 


The demonstrative and relative profouns end in 6 in the nominative singular masculine in 
Marashi as in Western Hindi, while the Eastern dialects have forms ending in é. Compare 
Marathi dzé, Bihari jé, who. In connection with this point it should be noted that the 
nominative singolar of a-bases in old Mara;hi ends in uw or 6, which corresponds to 6 in the 
western Prakrits, and not toé in the eastern. Thus old Marathi nandan, a son; rdvé, a king. 
The nominative of strong masculine bases ends in d@ in Marathi. This dis, however, probably 
the direct development of an old a-é. An a-é or aa would regularly become é in modern 
Mari-hi. It seems, on the whole, ditficult to base any conclusions on the different forms of the 
nominative of these bases. Else we should be obliged to separate Marathi from Konkani, 
Goajarati aud Rajasthani from Panjabi and some dialects of Western Hindt. 


It will be seen from the preceding remarks that Marathi agrees with the inner languages 
P : : er ete a Reine ta aS 
in the same points as those in which Maharashtri marched with Sauraseni, rt<., in pronunciation 
and in the é-form of the nominative singular of masculine a-bases. 


Marathi also agrees with the inner languages in two other important points, in the regular 
use of a case of the agent and the consequent passive construction of the past tense of transitive 
verbs, and in forming the infinitive with an -suffix. 


With regard to the former of these two points, it does not seem to be of fundamental 
importance. The origin of the past tense from a past participle passive, and the corresponding use 
of the past participle in all Prékrits as a passive form of the past, clearly show that the active 
construction of such tenses so often found in eastern vernaculars is a comparatively late 
development, and may thus be compared with the dropping of the neuter gender in most Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars. With regard to the second point, the formation of the infinitive by adding 
an n-suffix, it should be borne in mind that Marazhi also possesses a v-infinitive, corresponding 
tothe 4-forms in the east, and that this latter formation of the infinitive by no means is 
confined to the outer languages, but is quite common in Gujarati, a language which certainly 


belongs to the inner family. 
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We thus see that the most important peints in which Marathi agrees with the western (1. ¢., 
inner) languages are the same which were common to Mabarashtri and Sauraséni. 


2, Agreement between Marathi and the eastern languages of the outer circle. 


It has already been pointed out that the similar pronunciation of the palatals in Mar&thi 
and some eastern dialects cannot be urged as proving any closer relation. The same is the case 
with the broad pronunciation of a short a in Koikant, which might be compared with the pro- 
nunciation of the same sound in Bengali. A short a is pronounced in the same way in several 
dialects of Gujarati Bhili, and is due to causes which we cannot as yet account for. It is 
foreign to Marathi proper, as are also the short ¢ and o which are so characteristic of eastern 
languages aud of Konkani. Hand o hada short as well asa long sound in all Piakrits, and 
the abolishing or retaining of the short variety is due to phonetical developments within the 
single dialect, 


The d-nominative of strong masculine bases has already been dealt with, and it does not 
seem safe to lay any stress on it, 


In the same way I do not venture to make an argument out of the so-called pronominal] 
suffixes which Dr. Griergon ,has shown are nsed in most languages of the outer family, because 
T have not been able to convince myself of their existence in Mara hi. Compare Dr. Grierson 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIV., Part J,, 1893, pp. 336 and ff., pp. 352 
and ff, 


The l-futnre, which Marathi shares with Rajasthani and some northern dialects, has been 
compared with the /-present in Bihari by Dr, Hoernle and others. Its existence in Rajasthani, 


however, shows that itis not an exclusively eastern form, and I shall not, therefore, do more 
than mention it. 


The principal points in which Marathi agrees with eastern forms of speech, and which 
seem to be of fundamental importance, on the other hand, are the oblique form in @and the 
Lsulfix of the past tense. These features pervade the whole inflexional system of the language, 
and are accordingly of sufficient importance to prove a closer connection, 


With regard to the former point, the oblique base ending in @ it must be noted that this 
form is much more common in the east than has been recognised by the grammarians, and forms 
an essential feature of those languages. Compare Bthari pahar, a guard, obliqne pahard. 
Marathi, which is a much more conservative Janznage than its neighbours towards the 
east, uses this form in all a-bases; thus, bip, a father; Lapd-tsd, of the father. 
Lépd cannot be separated from bdpés. which is usually a dative, bnt is also, dialectically, used 
ag an ordinary oblique base. Thus bépds-na, by the father, in the Konkan. Both forms must 
he derived from the old genitive; compare Mahdiasht1i deppassa, of the father. 


The form 


The l-suffix of the past tense is a secondary suffix which was originally added to the past 
participle passive. It was not originally necessary, and even at the present day it is occasion 
t ; ry i : A ‘ : ; 7 
ally dispensed with, not only in the east, but also in Marajhi dialects. Thus Chitpawant 
midyard and m@rild@, it was struck. 


The [-suflix must be derived from a Prdhkrit form cont 
invariable rule in Marathi that every single non-initial 7 heco 
{in the some position goes back to a double ll in Prgkrit. 
writer in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, 
l-suffix is, therefore, the suffix ‘lla which plays a er 
and probably also in Magadhi, but is not used in 
the past tense is Ardhamagadhi énillia, brought. 


aining a double JI, it heing an 
mes a cerebral], while a dental 
Compare a paper by the present 
1952. pp. 417 and ff. The prototype of the 
eat réle in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadht. 
Sauraséni. The oldest instance of its use in 
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Marathi thus agrees with western vernaculars in pronunciation, in the regular use of the 
case of the agent, and in aform of the nominative singular of a-bases which can be traced 
back to the old Maharashtri form ending in 6. With eastern forms of speech it agrees in two 
fundamental points, the oblique base ending in 4, and the past tense formed by adding an /-suffix. 
We may add that the inflexional system of Marathi, at least to some extent, has the same rich- 
ness of forms which characterises the eastern languages a3 opposed to the western ones. 


The features in which Marathi differs from the western as well as from the eastern 
languages do not concern us here, Compare Dr. Hoernle, l. c. 

It will be seen that Marathi ocenpies exactly the same position within the modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars as Mabfrdshtri among the Prakrits. The arguments adduced against the 
derivation of both languages from the same old vernacular have not proved valid, and we will 
have to adhere to the Indian tradition that M&hirashtri was based on the old vernacular of the 
Marisha country. 

We are now prepared to turn our attention to some additional proofs which are furnished 
by occasional points of coincidence between both languages. It is unnecessary to aim at com- 
pleteness in the enumeration of such facts, but it will be useful to select a few instances. For 
further details, we may refer the reader to two older papers, one by M, Garrez in the Journal 
Asiatique, VI., xx., Paris, 1872, pp. 203 and ff., the other by Professor Kuhn in the Zeitschri/t 
Sur vergleichende Sprachforschung, XXXIII. p. 478 f. M. Garrez’s article must, however, be used 
with caution; compare Dr. Grierson, above, Vol. XXX. pp. 553 and ff. 


It will be noted that many forms in which Marathi will be shown to agree with Mahardsh- 
tri also are found in other modern vernaculars, especially in the east. This could not possibly 
be otherwise if the preceding remarks are correct. I have not, therefore, thought it necessary 
to note such instances, my present aim being to adduce additional proofs for the derivation of 
Marithi and Maharashtri from the same source, which seems to be necessarily inferred from 
the facts already adduced. 

For our present purposes we must refrain from a comparison of the vocabulary of both 
languages, though considerable results might be derived in such a way. In the first place we 
know too little of Sauraséni and Migadhi, and in the second place it would be unsafe to compare 
the vocabulary of modern vernaculars so long as we have not good dictionaries in all of them. 
Something in this direction has already been done by M. Garrez in the article just quoted. 
Compare, however, Dr. Grierson, I. c. We shall therefore only draw attention toa few points 
of phonology and inflexion where Marathi seems to agree with Mab4rdshtri. 





Vowels.— Long vowels are often shortened in Mahardshtri and Ardhamagadht; thus, 
kumara, Sanskrit kumdra, a boy. This form does not occur in Sanraséni, but must be com- 
pared with Marathi kumar. Haridrd, turmeric, often becomes halididi or haladdi in MAbarashirt, 
Compare Marathi halud, dative haledi-ld. 

The Sanskrit vowel ri is sometimes differently treated in the old dialects. Thus, Sanskrit 
krita, done, becomes kaa in Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi (compare Magadhi and Ardhami- 
gadhi ada), but usually kida in Sauraséni. Similarly, we find Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi 
ghaa, Sauraséni ghida, Sanskrit ghrita, clarified butter. Compare Marathi kélé, 4. ¢., kaa-tllean, 
done (but Hindi hiyd, i. ¢., hidaa), while gi, clarified butter, which is derived from the form 
ghida and is quite common in Hindi, according to Molesworth is scarcely used in Marathi and 
must be considered as a Hindi loan-word. In this connexion we may also mention Marathi 
thai, Maharashtri bhdua, Sanskrit bhrdtrika, a brother. - Also Sauras€nt has, however, bhé:Jua, 
but most modern vernaculars have 6hai, which represents a Prakrit bhdia. 


Consonants.— It has already been noted that one of the most striking features in which 
Maharashtri and Ardhamigadhi differ from Sauraséni (and Magadhi) is the treatment of 
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a Sanskrit / between vowels, which becomes d in the latter, and is dropped in the former group. 
Many verbal forms contain such a ¢, and this is the reason why the different treatment of it 
plays so conspicuous a réle in the Prakrits. It has already been stated that no great import- 
ance can be attached to this point. Still it is of interest to note that modern Marathi has 
dropped the z in a)l verbal forms, and there are no traces of participles such as Gajarati kidhé, 
done; lidhé, taken; pidhd, drunk. Old Maratht kiddild, eaten, is quite different, the ¢@, which 


belongs to the base, having probably been re-introduced throngh the influence of the Sanskrit 
form. 


Soft consonants are occasionally hardened in the Prakrits, Thus, Maharashtrt machchat 
for majjai, Sanskrit mddyati, he grows mad; vachchai for vajjat, Sanskrit vrojati, he walks. 
Compare Marathi matsené, to swell, to rise in force (Hindi machen@) ; Konkani rote, to go. 


Consonants are occasionally aspirated. Compare Maharashtrt dist and dhist, Sanskrit 3risi, 
Marathi bhisd (Hindi Chis), stalk of the lotus. 


The aspiration has apparently been thrown back in Mahirasht:! and Ardhamagadhi 
ghettun, Sanskrit grahi/wn, to seize, Compare Marathi ghéte/é, taken. According to M. Garrez, 


this word is peculiar to Marathi as the corresponding Prakrit word was to Maharashtri and 
Ardhamigadhi, 


An initial dental @ has become cerebralised in Maharashtr! and Ardhamagadh! in words 
such as dasa’, Sanskrit dasati, he bites ; dahai, Sanskrit dahati, he barns; déla (probably from 
Sanskrit déla, oscillating), an eye; dolla?, Sanskrit dél@yaté, he swings; déhalaa, Sanskrit 
déhalake, the longings of a pregnant woman; darai, Sanskrit darati, he fears, and so forth. 
Compare Marithi das, to bite; dahé (poetical), heat; dédstnd, to be hot; déld, an eye; 
délené, to walk nodding; @éhald, longings of a pregnant woman ; dard, to fear. 


The interchange between cerebral and dental n in Maritht has been shown by Bhandarkar 
to correspond to the state of affaira in Jaina Mahirishtrt and late Ardhamagadht. Every 
initial m and every double ~ becomes a dental » in Marathi, while every medial single n is 
cerebral and represented by a cerebral 7 in Marathi, Compare Bhandarkar in the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, Vol. XVII. 1889, p. 166, 


We may add stray forms such as Méhardshtri and Ardhamagadht chhetta, Sanskrit ksétra, 
Marathi #ét, but Saurastni khetta, Hindi khét, a field; MAaharishtri kira, Marathi kir, but 
Sanskrit and Saurasénj Aila, forsooth; Sanskrit gardabha, Maharasht:t gaddaha, Marathi gddhav, 


but Saurasént gaddahe, Hindt gadhd, an ass; Mabarashtri panndsmi, Marathi pannds, fifty, and 
so forth. 


All these instances show that Marithi and Maharashtri have many phonetical laws in 
common. When we find the same facts recnrring in other modern vernaculars, it is quite 
natural that we should find them in the east, Ardhamagadhi shows that the phonology of 
eastern Prakrits was more closely connected with Maharashtri than with Sauraséni. As regards 
the vernaculars derived from the same source as Saurasén?, the many instances where both 
differ cannot fail to show that the literary Sauraséni was based on the vernacular of a com- 
paratively small area or of a definite class of people, and that the popular dialects of the 
Sauraséna country in many points differed, or have subsequently been largely influenced from 
other sources. We are still far from being able to trace all the elements which have contributed 
to the formation of the various dialects of Western Hindi, thongh we know enongh to state 
definitely that their main base was a Sauraséna dialect. 


Nouns and Pronouns.— It has alread 
masculine a-bases ends in 6 in Mah 
the same was the case in the langn 
that Magadhi shows a tendency to 


y been pointed out that the nominative singular for 
arashtri (and Sauraséni), and that old Marathi shows that 
age of the Maratha country, It has also been mentioned 
change neuter a-bases to masculine. This tendency does not 
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exist in Maharashtrt, and modern Marathi here again agrees in preserving the neuter gender, 
while most modern vernaculars, with the exception of Gujarati and rural Western Hindi, have 
replaced it by the masculine. 

The genitive of i-bases often ends in ssa in Maharashtri and Ardhamagadhi; thus, aggissa, 
Sanskrit agnéh, of the fire; but Sauraséni only aggtnd. Bases ending in tn have in the same 
dialects been confounded with them; thus haéthissa, Sauraséni hatthiné, Sanskrit Aasiinak, of an 
elephant. The only in-base which has survived in Marathi is Adzhi, an elephant, and the dative 
of this word is Ad&this which is the direct descendant of hatthissa. 

With regard to pronouns we may note that the typical Maharashtri forms majjha, my, and 
tujjha, thy, have survived in Marathi mddzhd, my ; tudzhd, thy. 

Vorbs. — With regard to the conjugation of verbs, it is of interest that Marathi has 
preserved a good deal of the variety of different forms which characterised Maharashtri. Marathi 
here again proves to be a more conservative language than its neighbours. Thus we not only 
find the old present, fature (see below), and imperative, but also some traces of the optative. 
Compare, — 

Dékh3 indriyd ddhina hiijé tai sitishna-té pdvié dni sukhaduhkhi dkalijé dpana-pa ; 
‘See, if a man is dependent on his senses, then he will suffer cold and heat, and tie 
himself to pleasure and sorrow.’ — (Jndnésvari, IL. 119.) 
Snch forms have usually been explained as passives used in an active sense. And there can be 
no doubt that passive forms are often so used. This seems, however, to be partly due to the 
fact that they were confounded with remnants of the old optative. 

The old passive survives in forms, such as ldbh¢né, to be got; distné, to appear, and so on. 
In old poetry, however, a passive formed with the characteristic 7 is in common use. Thus, 
radhijati, they are killed; Aijé, it is done. In modern Marathi only the forms mhanyé, it is 
said, namely ; and pdizjé, it is wanted, have survived. 

It should be noted that such forms correspond to the Maharashtri passive ending in ijjai, 
while Sauraséni has fadi. Jaina Saurasént has forms ending in tjjadi. That dialect in many 
respects occupies & position intermediate between Sauraséni and Mabarashtri, Compare Guja- 
ratt and Rajasthani. 

The Marathi future is now formed by adding an /-suffix, as is also the case in Rajasthani 
and some northern dialects. In the first person singular » is in most dialects added instead, 
and in the first person plural no addition is made. The base of the future is identical with 
the old present, which is now used as a habitual past, but in poetry also has the functions of 
a present, a past, and a future. Thus, uthé, I used to rise; ufhén, I shall rise. 

It seems probable that the habitual past is not only derived from the old present, but also 
from the old future. For though the modern futare usually agrees with it, there are instances 
in the dialects where both differ. Thus Nagpuri nidzd, I used to sleep; but nidzan, I shall 
sleep. <A confusion between the old present and the old future might easily take place, as both 
would often necessarily have assumed the same form. In Mahiardshtri the future was formed 
by means of the suffix iss, which was often changed to th. Thus, hasthimt and hasissan, I shall 
langh ; hasihisi and hasissast, thou wilt laugh ; hasthit and hasissai, he will langh. The forms 
hasihimi (or hasihin), hasthisi, hasihii, would regularly become hast, hasis, hasi, in Marathi, and 
it seems probable that they have contributed to the formation of the past habitaal. This would 
account for the use of this tense in the formation of the future. In this connexion it should 
be noted that the difference in the formation of the future in the two conjugations in Marathi 
seems to be artificial. In poetry and in the dialects both forms are used without any difference 
at all. Thus in the Marathi dialect of Berar and the Central Provinces we find both asi] and 
asal (Standard asél), he shall be. Forms, such as uthé, uthés, uthé, I used to rise, etc., would be 
the direct derivations of Mah&rashtrt ufthémt, utthési, utthéi, and it seems to be allowed to 
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conclude that the é-form of the habitual past and the fature is derived from the old present, 
the ¢-form from the old future. I may add that dialectically the /-suffix is dropped in 
the Marathi future. Thus, Karhadi mér%s/, thou wilt strike, a form which seems directly to 
correspond to Mabarashtri mérissast or marihist, when it is borne in mind that a short 3 in the 
penultimate is regularly dropped in that dialect. 


Marda;hi infinitives, such as méri, to strike ; «fd, to arise, etc., seem to be directly derived 
from Maharashtri mdroai, ufthium. The participle of necessity ending in avva in Maharashtri 
(Sanskrit éavya) is used in the same sense in modern Marathi, while in other dialects it has 
become a future. Thus Marathi myd@ kara@cé, Mabarashtri maé kariarraam, it should be done by 
me. I should do. : 


The conjunctive participle ends in wna in Méharashtri and often also in Ardhamagadhi, but 
usually in ¢@ in Sauraséni and Magadhi. Jaina Maharéshtri also uses the form ending in wit; 
thus, kahivn, having told. To such forms corresponds the Marathi conjunctive participle end- 
ing in ém from older u-nid, z. €., %-nid, which contains the old ea (compare old forms such as 
nirlali, having destroyed) and a second suffix nid which must be compared with Gujarati né. 
Thus karin, old Marathi karunid, having done. The common 6 in such forms (compare 
karouyia and karunyed, having done) is duc to the same reasons as Apabhratéa lahawa, to take, 
etc. It is of importance to note that the different formation of this participle is very marked 
in the old Prakrits. Marathi as usual agrees with Mahardshtri. 


We may add correspondence in the syntax, such as the use of the neuter in adjectives 
qualifying words of different genders ; the use of adjectives instead of adverbs; the use of the 
present participle as a conditional; the frequency with which an I-snffix, corresponding to an 
old sl/a, occurs; and, lastly, the use of the emphatic particle Maharastri chéa, chia, chcha, 
Marathi chi, ¢s. The particle chéa, etc.,is only used in Mahardshtri and Ardhamiagadhi, the 
corresponding word in Sauraséni being j‘ra. Both forms have survived, the former in Marathi 
és, cht, Chhattisgarhi éch, the latter in Gujarati j. 

Such instances of agreement wonld not prove much if they were isolated. Taken together, 
however, and considered in connection with the general reasons adduced in the preceding pages, 


they cannot fail to add strength to the conclusion that the Indian tradition is right in referring 
Marathi and Maharashtri to the same locality. 


One immediate consequence of this result is that Khandégi can no more be considered as 


a dialect of Marathi. It would take us too far to enter upon this question in the present place. 


Suffice it to state that Khindégi will in the Linguistic Survey be shown to be a dialect based on 
Gujarati and not on Marathi. 


It will be borne in mind that Maharishtri, though decidedly showing a leaning towards the 
east. is a rather independent language, occupying & somewhat intermediary position. The same 
is the case with Marathi. And the conservative tendencies of that language have, to a great 
extent, prevented it from being influenced by its neighbours. Nowhere do we find it dropping 
gradually into a neighbouring form of speech. The frontier line between Marathi on one side 
and Rajasthani and Gujarati on the other is a very marked one. Only in the west we see that 
Maritht has largely influenced Khandési and some Bhil dialects which might be considered as 
links between Marathf and Gujarati. They are not, however, in reality intermediate languages, 
but mixed forms of speech which have borrowed from Marathi. The state of affairs in the east 
Ssimiar. There is no link between Marathi and Chhattisgarhi or Marathi and Oriya The 
Hal*bi dialect, which has sometimes been described as a dialect of Chhattisgarhi and sometimes 
vf Marathi, is in reality none of both. It isa mongrel form of speech adopted by « tribe of 
ton-Aryan descent. The inner form of the dialect is Chhattisgarh and Oriya, Marathi having 


contributed several suffixes which are added t i 
; o the simple base and not to a f d- 
ing to the oblique base in Marathi. : ee ee 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE BENGAL CONSULTATIONS OF THE XVIIIra 
CENTURY RELATING TO THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS, 


BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 
(Concluded from p. 139.) 
Appendix I. 
Despatches to Bengal. 
1790 — 1796. 
Extracts with regard to the Settlement at the Andamans. 


30th March 1791. We shall postpone giving you any directions relative to the New Settle- 
ment on the Andamans, until after the receipt of Captain Kyd’s Survey and investigation and 
the Report of Commodore Cornwallis. 


25th February 1793. We have referred to your Proceedings of the 6? and 29 July 1791, 
for information respecting the Harbour to the North East of the Great Andaman Island, and 
which, in the opinion of Commodore Cornwallis, is much superior, for a Fleet of Men of War, to Port 
Cornwallis [i. e. the modern Port Blair]; and direct that you transmit to Us a Copy of the Plan of 
this Harbour together with the former report of Commodore Cornwallis, the Surveys of Captain 
Kyd and Lieutenant Blair, with every other necessary material to enable us to come to a final 
decision respecting the fitness of this new Settlement over that which has been formed at Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island. 


152 April 1795. Andamans, In consequenceof the decided opinion of Admiral Cornwallis in 
favor of the Harbour at the North East end of the Great Andaman Island, as a safe and convenient 
Port for a Squadron of Ships of War, we approve of your resolution for removing the Stores and 
every other part of the Establishment that was made at the Harbour which has hitherto been 
called Port Cornwallis [i. ¢. Port Blair], to the Harbour recommended by the Commodore. 


We likewise approve of the measures that have been taken for effecting the New Settlement, and 
of the Allowances to the Officers and others employed in that service, as mentioned in your subsequent 
Dispatches, and the proceedings to which they refer, 


We direct that you send us Copies of all the Plans and Surveys that have been or shall be taken 
of this new Harbour. We observe that several have already been taken, and that others are expected 
to be made, and we desire that a regular List thereof may be transmitted tous. We observe that 
Major Kyd, appointed temporary Commandant and Superintendant of the Works to be erected on 
Chatham Island [in the modern Port Cornwallis] has been directed to prepare a plan of Fortifi- 
cations for its defence of the Port, whether in the absence of the Fleet, or for the protection of any 
number of ships blocked up in the Harbour by a superior force, You will of course furnish us with 
Major Kyd’s report, and an Estimate of the expence of the proposed works, that we may be enabled 
to give you such directions upon the Subject, as the situation of affairs buth in India and Europe 
shall appear to require; and no works but such as may be deemed necessary for immediate defence 
are to be commenced without our previous sanction. 

It appears by your subsequent Dispatch of the 12th August 1793, that in consequence of 
Captain Blair’s report therein referred to, a more minute investigation is to be made of the Soundings 
at North East Harbour [now Port Cornwallis], and that you are endeavoring to ascertain the 
cause of the late uncommon sickness among the Settlers. We have therefore no further Directions 
to give you upon this subject at present. 


Your recommendation for establishing Courts of Justice at the Andamans will be taken into 
consideration. 
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We approve of your determination that all Notorious Offenders sentenced to be 
confined for life shall be transported to the Andamans to be employed in clearing the 
Land» or on Public Buildings or Works. 


3 July, 1795, We approve of your determination for sending a Number of Convicts from 
the Nizamut Adawlut to the Andamans. 


For the reasons stated we approve of your having taken up a Vessel, built by the late Colonel 
Kyd, for the Service of the Andamans. 


For tbe foreible reasons that have been urged, we approve of the addition which has been made 
to Major Kyd’s Allowances as Superintendant of the Andamans, 


5th January 1796. We have perused the very able and impartial Report part the first from 
Major Kyd, referred to in the 5th Paragraph of your Letter in this Department of the 20*2 March 
last. upon the comparative advantages of the two Settlements at Prince of Wales Island and the 
Andamans. But as you have declared your intention of communicating to us your Sentiments upon 
this subject by the next Ship and as we had previously desired your opinion thereon we shal] not enter 
at this time into the consideration thereof. 


g7th July 1796. For the reasons stated we approve of your Request to the Bombay Govern- 
ment that European Convicts should not in future be ordered to the Andamans. 


We approve of the Snow Druid having been freighted for carrying Supplies to the Andamans. 


gth May 1797. From the information contained in the very able Report of Major Kyd, 
referred to in these 73"? & 75t Paras of your Letter, and for the reasons assigned in your subse- 
quent Dispatch of the 7% March 1796, we approve of your Resolutions of the 8 February preced- 
ing. for withdrawing the Settlement at the Andamans; and we are pleased to find by the 
14tk Paragraph of your Letter of the 5¢ July last, that except the freight of s small Vessel stationed 


at the Andamans merely to keep possession, every expense on account of the Establishment had 
ceased. 


Appendix II. 


Among a series of MS. Records at the India Office known as E, I, Co, Home Series, Mis- 
cellaneous, are two of much interest in the prerent connection No, 434 giving M® La Beaume’s 
remarks concerning the Andamans in 1790, and No, 383 giving Lieutenant Stokoe’s 
‘Concise account of the Andamans,’ with a plan of Port Cornwallis, dated 1793. 
Through the courtesy of the authorities Iam now able to publish them. 


No. I, 


hr. I. Co, Home Series, Miseellaneous, 4345. Letters from M* George Smith to 
M* Dundas afterwards Viscount Melville on various topics. 


Extract from letter dated 10*B January 1700 introducing Mr Melchior La Beaume, 
directed to William Cabell Esg* 


‘Yin will find bim {Mr La Beaume] a sensible, Intelligent, and well informed Man, who is 
capable of giving usetnl iuformation relative to India, & its Conmerce and on that account, 
1 intreduee him to you, and sbould be glad that you wonld for the same reason present him to 
MF Dundass. To Mt La Beaume is principally owing any late Discoveries which we may have 
male at the Andyman Isles. for to my knowledye, he proposed to undertake at his own Expence 
the Disvovery of these Iles, and of placing a Colmy there, if he stteceeded in finding a proper 
Harbonr, or Port for the reeeption of ship. of war, and a proper place for planting a Colony, he then 
was te be paid such am ay might be agreed upon between him & Government, if he did not succeed, 
he waa to Terrive no recompense, a propesition of this public spirited Tendency, did I do verily 
hereve Spur Government to the Discovery of these Isles, what effects have attended it, I cannot say, 
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the officer sent on that Expedition being tied down to Secrecy. Ports however there certainly are, 
and whatever advantages we may reap from a possession of these Isles, are in a great degree owing 
to Mr La Beaume, and this I say from knowledge, for I translated for him the Memorial which 
he delivered to Colonel Rose for Lord Cornwallis on the subject of the Andyman Isles, and the 
conquest of the kingdom of Pegu in their Vicinity.” 

Enclosed in the above letter is ‘Observations on the present state of the kingdoms of 
Ava and Pegu and the means of joining them to the British dominions in India,’ by 
Melchior La Baume, In this paper occur the following remarks on the Andaman Islands : — 


“<The two Jslands Andaman opposite to Pegu deserve in a particular degree the atteution 
of the English Nation for they would belong of right to the People who woald be generous enough 
to make themselves masters of them and civilize their inhabitants. A Foreign Captain who passed 
through the Channel which divides the two Islands bas assured me that he had found an excellent 
Harbour in it and nowhere less than seven Fathoma. 

If the Universe applauds the medal which England caused to be struck for the Dake of Bedford 
for having planted Oak what would not be the reward of the illustrious Gevernour and Supreme 
Council who should order the execution uf so glorious an enterprise, 


My humble opinion .is that their names would be immortalized and that thousands of their 
Fellow creatures would bless them for ever. 

However notwithstanding I consider the snecess of this project as morally certain its’ Impor- 
tance should make me diffident of my own abilities, and I request that this memorial if found to have 
any merit may only be considered as an Essay,— offering my services and every good that can result 
from the experience of thirty five years regidence in India, and the emalation I must naturally feel 
from my sincerest wishes to be an instrament in hastening its perfection and Execution. 

N.B. Mr La Beaume in presenting the annexed Observations to my Lord Cornwallia offered 
to examine the Andamans at his sole expence, provided the informations were found to be unfavor. 
able. The Success whieh those whu afterwards explored it [met with] were Superior to the most 
Sanguine expectations, 

Melchior La Beaume.”’ 


No. II. 

E. I, Co. Home Series. Miscellaneous. No 388. Letters from Sir John Murray to 
Mr Dundas chiefly upon military and political topics, 

In Letter dated 15th May 1794. Sir John Murray sends four enclosures to Mr. Dunas, 
He describes No 2 as follows — “ N° 2 is a concise account of the Andamans. Mr’ Stokoe, 
of the Engineers. farnished me with this payer, which is drawn op by himself: but he does net 
wish that pablic use should be made of it yet — as Major Kyd who commands on the Island. avd 
is an intelligent sable officer, deems another years residence there necessary before he detivers an 
official Report regarding it.” Below I now give the © concise account,” 


A Concise Account of Port Cornwallis, Andamans, with a Sketch of the 
Plan of the Harbour. 


Situation. 


The Sjmation of the Andaman Islands are too well known to require a Particular explanation in 
this slight Memoir, it may be sufficient to observe, they are a Continnation of the Chain cf small 
Islands extending from Cape Nagrais to Atcheen Head, What ha~ n-nally been called the 
Great Andaman stretche~ from North Latitude 116, 20™ to 13% 3&™, it 1 however separated by 
Mac Phersons Straits, the East entrance of which is in N° Lat. 11%, 27™, and the West in 
11, 30", and also by middle passage, the East entrance being in Lat? 128 2, and the West in 
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12@, 12m — Vessels drawing 2} and 3 fathom water may go thro’ either of these passages. At 
particular seasons of the year they occasion strong and dangerous Currents setting to Westward. 


Chatham Island. 


Chatham Island in Port Cornwallis, on the Eastern side of the Island on which the present 
Settlement is Established, is situated in N. Latd 13¢, 20™ and in East Longitude from Greenwich 
928, 55™, 55°, Its extreme Length, North & South, is a little more than 3000 yards. Its great- 
est Breadth at the North End is 960 yards; On this face the Colony is formed, the breadth varies 
inconsiderably, until it approaches the South end of the Island, where it terminates in a narrow Spit, 
fordable at low Water to the Main, about 400 yards across. 


Surface. The Surface is extremely irregular, being a perpetual succession of Ridges & 
Valleys in all directions, the former are not very high, the sides of most of them are abrupt, and cut 
into deep Gullies by the Periodical Rains; the latter are in general narrow and confined, with 
a Ravine or Watter Course in the Center of each, The whole Island is so thickly covered with Jungle, 
that it is difficult to calculate with accuracy the extent of level Land, judging from the few spots we 
have cleared, there can hardly be more, than an eighth part level, or of an easy inclination. The 
high grounds are cloathed with Timber Trees, some of them of an astonishing size their Trunks are 
mostly concealed from view by innumerable strong creepers, which greatly impede our progress in 
clearing, they being interwoven in such a manner, as to render it impracticable to drag them down, 
or to get rid of them, except by fire. The Valleys abound with the wild Beetle Nut, and various 
Trees of slight fibre, useless for the most part as Timber. The Shores of the Island, and all the 
neighbouring shores, sre garnished with the Mangrove and other Aquatic Trees, some species of which 
afford good knees, and crooked Timbers for building boats and small vessels. 


Soil. There is an artificial soil of rich black mould over the whole Island evidently formed by 
decayed leaves and other vegetable matter, it is seldom deeper than five or six inches, except around 
the Roots of the larger Trees, where it is often more than a foot deep; beneath this is the natura] soil, 
apparently of a Stiff, fat, yellow loam, but experience has shewn us that when tilled for Cultivation, 
and exposed to the force of the Rains, it becomes a mere sand, and probably will not prove very 
Productive, as there is scarcely a Tree to be met with on the Island having a Tap Root, on the con- 
trary the Roots extend to an incredible distance in search of the Artificial Soil, along the exterior 
Surface, and have so slight a hold of the ground that it is imprudent to leave single Trees standing 
as they usually fall the first Wind that blows, It is a question whether in clearing for the Purposes 
of Agreculture, we may not deprive the Lands of the source of their most Prolific Soil, and when 
turned for Cultivation, whether the good Soil will not be washed away, as has been the case in our 
Garden, at the expiration of the S, W. Monsoon, it was a mere bed of Sand, and we were under the 
necessity of collecting the Vegetable Mould from other places to restore its fertility, — The spot for 
this Garden was certainly ill chosen being at the foot of an extensive Ridge, and having a gradual 
stope to the Water edge ; there are spots where we may reasonably expect a mo 


re favorable issue, one 
of which we haye cleared, and put into cultivation, as an experiment the approaching Monsoon, 


A small quantity of Paddy planted, proved very productive, and some Manilla Indigo seed afforded 
a most luxuriant Crop, and was from five to six feet high, and much su 


perior in appearance to any 
I ever saw, either in the Deccan, the Douab, Bengal, the Carnatic, or 


Mysore Country. 


Trees. Of Trees useful to an Infant Colony for common purposes, there are many sorts, (Afus- 
ters [samples] of which, with the Head Carpenters Account of them, accompanying have been sent 
to you) it does not appear that any of them are equal to Teak or Sissoo, and very few to Saule. 


Creepers. There are an immense variety of Creepers, the wild Pawn has been an acquisition to 
the Native Settlers, and two or three different Species of Acetous Vines, have proved highly beneficial 
to the Scorbutic Patients, the Bamboo, Ground Rattan, &c. are all useful, 
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Water. There is great abundance of good fresh Water, the high Grounds are full of Springs, 
the neighbouring Shores afford plenty of Water, and as it every where ouzes from the Hills, it creates 
@ Bason for itself at the foot of them, from whence, as it is still above high Water mark, it may be 
conveyed to the Casks, in the Boats, with great facility, either by a Trough, or Canvas Pipe. 


Quadrupeds. The only Quadrupeds We have seen are Hogs, Rats, and the Johneumon [a 
“ writer’s error” for ichneumon], the two former commit constant depredations in our Garden and 
Granary; the Guinna [an error for guiana= iguana] a four footed Animal of Lizard Tribe destroys 
our Poultry &e. 


Birds. There are many Birds of beautiful! Plumage, in particular numerous Classes of Pigeons, 
Doves, Woodpickers, and Fly Catchers, there is neither Game or Wild Fowl of any kind ; The only 
Bird of Prey, we have observed is the Fish Hawk. 


Reptiles. There are many Species of Snakes, Scorpions, Centipes, Spiders, Lizards, &c., 
several of the Labourers have been bit by Snakes, in no Instance has the bite proved Mortal, altho’ 
the Patients were thrown into strong Convulsions. We have administered Eau de Luce and Ophuim, 
and the recovery has usually been accomplished in two hours. 


Fish. In the North East Monsoon, Fish are caught in sufficient quantity to distribute twice 3 
Week to the Settlers, of every discription, Cockup, Mullet, Rock Cod, Scate, and Soles are the best, 
there are a Variety of inferior sorts, The Torpedo and Seahorse, the horned, the parrot, the Monkey, 
and other curious Fish, have been occasionally caught, there are no Oyster beds, in the Harbour, and 
few adhering to the Rocks. Pearl, Pellucid, Hynge, & spondyle Oysters are sometimes found upon 
the Reefs, as well as Muscles, Cockles, Limpets, Clams, and a Variety of Gorgoneas, Madupores, 
spunges, Cowries, Whilks, Muree &e. 


Ore. Iron Ore was once found and upon trial proved of a good Quality, it had evidently under- 
gone the action of fire, but there is no accounting by what means, how it came where it was picked 
up, it has since been sought after in vain. I am inclined to believe the Hills contain Minerals, of 
some kind, for in places where the Water lodges at the foot of them after hard Rains, there is a Scum 
upon it of a bright Violet Colour, resembling the gloss on breaking a piece of fine Indigo, and which 
I have observed on stagnant Mineral Waters, 


Stones. Granite, Iron, Free and Lime Stone, and Slate are to be met with, on several of the 
Emenencies, 


Bricks. We have made good Bricks, the soil in the low grounds answering well for this 
purpose, 


Lime, We have also made remarkable fine Lime of Madreporas and of Shells, they both 
burn pure, and with less fire than Stune Chunam can be made of and the former appears to be 
of as good @ quality as the Sylhet Lime. ‘There are sufficient Madreporas tv afford Lime for 
the most extensive Works of Masonry. (a Paper of each, containing a small quantity of Quick 
Juime accompan.es this Memoir. 


Climate. 


The Andamans are situated in a very tempestuous Latitude within the Range of the fall 
force of the Soath West Monsoon, during the whole of which they are deluged with perpetual 
Rain, and enveloped with obstructed clouds. The last Monsoon, 1793, we had in May, Inches 
of Water 17,, 94, June 11,, 02, July 27,, 25, Augast 16 ,,02, September 12 ,,67, October 7 ,, 76, and 
November 5,,79; in all 98.,45. The Settlers were in general severely afflicted with the Scurvy 
during the dry weather. many of them were carried off in the worst Stages of this dreadful 
disorder. It was attributed to a privation of Vegetable diet, and subsequent events shewed 
this opinion to have been well founded ; soon after the Rains set in, several species of succulent 
and subacid Vines, and plants were discovered in the Jungle, and on being liberally distributed 
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to the Scorbutic Patients, they recovered their Health and strength sooner than could have 
been expected from the miserable situation in which they were: The Complaint resisted every 
effort of medical Treatment. The Rains brought with them Complaints equally alarming, but 
subject to fewer Casualties — these were Fevers and Agues, attended with Induration and con- 
siderable enlargement of the Spleen, Violent Pains in the Head and joints, a dizziness and the 
greatest depression of Spirits. The Fevers were slow, nervous and irregular, the Bark had no 
effect on them. Fevers and Agues have greatly prevailed the present N. E. Monsoon, these 
are more regular and intermittent than those before mentioned, and in general give way to the 
Bark. The Scurvy has again made its appearance, and would probably prove as fatal this year, 
as the last, if we did not take the precaution of sending all those in the slightest degree 
affected to Bengal. We have not had a drop of rain since November. In general we have had 
Clear Weather, with regular Land and Sea breezes, latterly the winds areremarkably variable 
and the Clouds seem collecting fast. The Thermometer has not exceeded 94° the medium 
may be taken at 91@ the last three Months, and at 84¢ during the Rainy Season. From the 
preceding observations it will appear that the Settlers have been hitherto rather unhealthy, how far 
their Indisposition may be attributed to various exhalations arising from the thick Jungle, and of 
putrid & corrupt Vegitable matter during the humidity of the atmosphere occasioned by the long 
continuance of the Rains, remains to be ascertained. The Crews of the different Ships in the Har- 
bour have for the most part enjoyed uninterrupted good health, with the exception of the Sea Horse, 
who from remaining three Months in Port, from September to December began to be afflicted with 
the Scurvy, We may reasonably expect the approaching Season will prove more healthy, as the 
Jungle has been much opened, 


Harbour, Outer. 


‘The Harbour is very capacious, its whole length from the S, E. Entrance to the N. W. 
"extremity being upwards of 11,000 yards, 2,000 of which at the N. W. end are Shoal Water. The 
breadth of the entrance of the Outer Harbour from Dundass point to Ross Island, is 3000 
yards. Its length from Ross Island to the Eastermost Point of the North End of Chatham Island, 
is 7,006 yards. Its extreme breadth N. E. & 8. W. is 7,000 yards. The whole of the Harbour 
iy well secured being Land locked from every wind that blows, in one part or the other, The general 
depth of Water is from 7 to 18 fathoms, there are Breakers round St Georges Island, and a Shoal 
with 6 fathoms on it off Minerva Bay; every other part has sufficient depth of Water for large 
Ships. 


Harbour, Inner. The Entrance tothe Inner Harbour from Chatham Island to Perseverance 
Point, is rpwards of 1600 yards across, fromthe North face of Chatham Island, to the South Shore 
of the main, is 1,800 Yards, from the East side of Pitt Island, to the West Shore of the Main, js 
2,000 Yards, and this constitutes the principal bedy of Water of theinner Haibour, There is a 
narrow Channel along the South face of Pitt Isiand, to the South face of Wharf Island, where are 
7 and 8 fathoms close to the Shove, and which is remarkably well calculated for a careening 
Wharf. 


Islands. 


Chatham Island ha» already been mentioned, at } Flood, Boats drawing three foot water may 
pass up the yassage at the South end, Pitt Island has asmall Flat at the Northermost End, and 
a Valley across the Neck at the South end, and two or three level spaces towards the middle, with a rill 
of fresh Water, We have a Garden or this Island, our Live Stock is kept here, and half the Con- 
victs are employed clearing it. Wharf Island has little level Land, being high irregular ground, 


without a natural supply of fresh water. Ariel Island is without fresh shee and has little level 
Lead, Mangrove Island is overflowed at high Water. 
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Tides. 


At full & change im the dry Season, the Tide rises 9 feet perpendicular, it is high Water a few 
Minutes before 10 O Clock. In the Rains the influx of the Freshes is so very considerable that the 
Neaps are scarcely discernable, and from the strength of the Outset, a Vessel seldom tends to the 
Flood, 

Inhabitants. 


The Inbabitants of the Andamans seem to be dispersed in very small Societies along the Shores 
of their Islands, and in the Archipelago, their whole numbers it is probable do not exceed 
2,500 or 3,000 Souls; as their Subsistence is confined to the Fish left entangled amongst the 
Rwots of the Mangrove, that they strike with a rude kind of Gig, or shoot with Bows and Arrows, 
and shell fish collected at low water on the Reefs, it may be presumed the interior parts of the Island 
contain few or no Inhabitants; during the Rainy season they have few opportunities of exploring the 
Reefs, and at that Season they are constantly seen in small parties patroling the Shores at night 
with lights of the Oil & Dammer Tree, in search of a Precarious Meal, the glare entices the fish te 
the surface, and those who follow the light, strike or shoot their prey. They must suffer exceedingly 
during the Rains, and from what has been observed in their huts by our working parties, we suppose 
them to live almost entirely on the fruit of the Mangrove, which has constantly been found in all 
their Habitations, either boiling on the fire, or macerating in fresh water, it is a very strong astrin- 
gent, harsh and rough to the taste, and can afford but little Nutriment. Indeed their appearance 
sufficiently evinces the badness of their food, They are Caffres of a small stature, having most 
probably degenerated in successive (renerations, as there is little cause to believe them Aborigines of 
these Islands, they being totally different in appearance and language, from every Race known in 
India. Their Arms, Thighs, and Legs are excessively thin, and they have all large protuberant, 
unsightly bellies, their Countenances depict Misery and famine in the extreme. They are absolutely 
in a State of Nature, having no other covering than Mud, which they cover themselves all over with, 
as a Preservation and defence against the bites and Stings of the Miriads of Insects swarming in the 
Jungles, They possess nothing that evinces strength in the formation of it, or ingenuity in the 
Contrivance. Their Canoes are contrived of a small sized Tree from 10 to 15 feet long, and from 
8 to 14 Inches diameter, hollowed with fire, and prevented from oversetting by a spar fixed at a little 
distance as an outrigger. Their Bows which occasionally serve as Paddles, are the neatest perform- 
ance among them, Some months ago we found a man and a child so reduced by famine, as to be 
incapable of moving, We brought them home, and nursed them, our endeavours to. save the Man were 
ineffectual, the Child is a remarkable fine good tempered Boy, and has quite lost that Prominence of 
Belly, apparently oceasioned by Lad food. From the deplorable Scenes we witnessed of their dis- 
tresses, We occasionally sent a few Carnicobar Coconuts, and a little Grain to their Huts in very 
bad weather, they retired till our our People returned ta their Boats. when they eagerly seized what 
had been sent to them, They will not voluntarily come near us, and those we take, either escape, or 
are dismissed by ourselves, on observing their anxiety, with trifling Presents. They appear to be 
a harmless inoffensive Race, they will not eat raw food. or touch any thing tainted : a European 
belonging to a Vessel in distress, got into their Boat with some Lascars to seek for the Harbour, at 
night they put ou Shore, and the Lascars ran away with the Boat, leaving the European asleep, he 
contrived to make his way thro’ the Jungle, the Caffres took his Cloaths from him, but did him no 
further injary. The idea of their being Cannibals is I fancy quite erroneous. 


General. 


The necessity of an Harbour in the Bay of Bengal, or at some Eastern Port, where our 
Ships could occasionally retire to, and refit, is well known & generally admitted. Port Corn- 
wallis has been Preferred to every other, yet discovered by se high an authority that it may be 
deemed excessive presumption in another person to speak of its Relative situation. It will be 
seen by inspection of the Plan annexed, and from preceding observations, that it largely 
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possesses those advantages most in Request with Naval Officers. Its situation in a centrical 
part of the Bay, promises a speedy communication at all seasons of the Year, with Bengal and 
the Coromandel Coast. The Harbour will contain the largest Fleet, which may work in and 
out with every Wind that blows. Wood and fresh water are to be had in the greatest 
abundance, and with the ntmost facility, These advantages are conspicuous, and perhaps they 
are all a Seaman looks for, it may be presumed he expects Administration will make his Port 
secure, and supply it with every necessary and Refreshment he may eventually require. It 
remains for the wisdom of our Superiors to consider the Climate, the Scale of Defence neces- 
sary, and the Resources their Settlements possess for colonizing so extensive an acquisition, and 
whether a Proportion of Foreigners can be obtained for this parpose, The Climate must create 
the larger part of the expence of labour, for whether Men are incapable of labour one half of the 
Year from Indisposition, or the inclemency of the Weather, it must be carried to the account, 
the encreased Wages of Workmen as an inducement for them to quit their Native Country and 
their Subsistence for some years at the expence of their Employers, must also be considered, 
and it is a question whether in time to come, Sufficient Grain can be cultivated for a numerons 
population whose Principal diet it constitutes, in a Hilly Country, and a Soil exposed to such 
heavy torrents of Rain for so great a part of the year, a period when Cultivation and Agrecul- 
ture are ata Stand throughout Hindostan. A careful examination of the Plan will shew its 
indefensible State, and that it cannot be made to afford protection to an inferior against 
a Superior Fleet, without an expence apparently disproportioned to the benefits to be derived. 
The outer Harbour must be abandoned unless a Scale of defence could be proportioned to ita 
magnitude, The Entrance of the inner Harbour cannot be secured by any Works constructed 
on Chatham Island, and the fortifying Perseverance point, would at once require a double 
Establishment, as they must have every resource within themselves to make a separate 
resistance. A System of Fortification for this Port, therefore seems to be limited to Chatham 
Island, which possesses great choice of very strong Ground, and a small Fort well appointed 
would afford some protection to a few Ships, and certainly could not be taken, but by a regular 
Seige, in which the Opposers would have to encounter every disadvantage of Ground peculiar 
to a rugged Country, 


It would be difficult to acquire a numerous Population for this Colony. The Carnatic is 
only recovering its Inhabitants since the Conclusion of the Mysorean War, the Northern 
Sircars, are comparatively speaking almost in a State of depopulation, and I believe Bengal can 
ill spare so large a portion of its Inhabitants as this place would require to succeed on a grand 
Scale. Foreigners must therefore be sought at the expence of Government, for the Andamans 
hold out no other inducements to attract Voluntary Settlers except exorbitant Waves, cheap 
living, a demand for Manufactures, and a Prospect of Commerce are wanting. This Positian 
of the Colony, tho’ at a first View favourable from its Centrical Situation, dies not in reality 
hold forth a Prospect of becoming an Emporium, it lays out of the customary Track of all 
Trade. The Shores of these Islands have ever been considered replete with dangers to Naviga- 
tors, and the Reefs and Shoals discovered during the Survey of the Island, have not I imagine 
tended to obliterate the idea of danger; they are in themselves sufficient 1> deter Vessels 
approaching this Harbour except in cases of distress of necessity. It is imposible to say what 
the experience of another year may produce. the Magnitude of the Port has engaged much of 
my attention, and was I certain it possessed every advantage of Climate, Soil. and situation ; 
T should not be an Advocate for an extensive support of it. It is too far from Great Britain, 
and I cannot think it would prove advantagious to them, that their vast territorial possessions 
in India, should be so closely connected, as they would be, by the possession of an Aarbour that 
would doubtless in those circumstances, become the Center of India Trade. and promote too 
large 8 Maratime force; this tho’ a mere speculative idea may be worth the attention of 
Superior Wisdom. Should Port Cornwallis therefore be ultimately approved of, the Scale af 
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support may be limitted to a small but well appointed Establishment. Sufficient ground only 
should be cleared for the cultivation of Rice, Frait, and Vegetables for the subsistence of the 
Settlers, and occasional Refreshment of the Sick of the Navy — there being so much high 
Ground we may reasonably expect pasturage would flourish exceedingly, and that Cattle, and 
Sheep, would thrive and increase, and might be kept up at a smail expence, if purchased on 
the Coast of Arracan, for the use of the Fleet, an Hospital might be constructed for the Navy, 
sheds for the accommodation of their own Artificers and Workmen, while employed on their 
temporary repairs, The few Artificers of the Settlement, and every assistance it afforded 
wonld be given up to them for the time being. If so conducted, the expence cannot be great, 
and the Harbour may prove advantagious to the Company as affording temporary Relief and 
assistance toa Maratime force in case of Warfare, and this I conceive to have been their 
Original Object in countenancing the Marine Surveys some years back. It remains with them 
to decide, and before they do so, I sincerely hope, as an Orficer much attached to his duty, and 
their Service, that they will maturely consider the Plans that have been sent home. 








MISCELLANIA. 


TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE PANJAB. knife ; and Béri. from bér,a tree The Béri will 
I. not est the fruit of the bér (in T. Dip&lpa : 
but in T. Gugér& this is said, however, not to be 


The question whether totemism can be said to 
the ease). 


have left any traces in the Panjab is not an easy 


one to answer. There are many names of tribes Further, in Gujrat, the following sections ar- 

or sections of tribes which denote animals, | noted:— 

ete., but these may be mere nick-names. How- Pahri, panther. { Mohld, pestie. 

ever, it will be best to first give a list of such Shawhan eo Khajari, date-palm. 

names and then discuss their possible origin. ae a Amb, mango. 
Brahmans.—In Kangri there is a Naz or Haran, deer. i Lasirt, lustird tree. 

‘Snake’ section among the Nagarkétid Brah- Ari, saw. Billa or Billl. cat. 

mans, who rank highest of all, as well as among Aréras.—The section-names of this important 


the Batéhra, a lower group, who have sections caste require to be fully investigated. as they are 
called:— (i) Kharapp4 (or cobra) Nag, @ Section | full of interest. I note the localities in which 
of the Pakka or First grade Batebr&. (ii) Ghusl4 | gach is ss far known to be found :— 


species of fish or ? grass-snake} Nag, in the : 
(a species 0 gre Oe cole Kakar, cock, in Montgomery, Multan and 
Kachehh& or Second grade. Pundrik is, it Hissir 


appears, also a snake section of the Nagarkotid. 
These snake sections are said to reverence 
the snake after which they are named and 
not to kill or injure it. 


Kukrich4, cock, Dera Ismail Khan. 
Gidir, jackal, Dera Ismail Khan and Mulian. 
Ghéri, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. 


The Bardrd (sometimes called Bhats) are a Nangiil, snake. Dera Ismail Khan ; Nangpal, 
Gaddi (hill-shepherd tribes) group, and hold the Multan; Nag-pal, Montgomery. 
same position amony the Gaddis, as Brihmans do Nangri is also given, but no meaning js 
among Hindis. The name seems to be connected assigned. § 
with bardri, a thorny shrub. Siprd, a serpent. 

In Hissir there is a section of Brahmans, called Ghird, dove, Montgomery and Multan. 


Bhéidas or sheep. This is interesting, because on - ‘ ie cere - one _ 
the Satluj, at least in Kula Seraj, there ia a small Gera, in Dera Ismaili Khan, said to avoid the 
' use of ger, ochre. 


aste called Bhéda, who are hereditary victims in ‘ 
ais Jandwani, jind tree, Dera Ismail Khan, 


the sacrificial riding of a rope down the cliffs to 
the river. Further details regarding the Bhédé Sélani(?), pipal tree, Dera Ismail Khan. 


Brahmans would be of great interest. 
Khatris—We find among these Danthal, a 
kind of weapon ; Handa, a vessel ; Chhira, a large Multan, 


Chawald, rice, Dera Ismail Khan. 
Mekndiratté, henna, Montgomery and 
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Kastarid, in Dera Ismail Khan, said to avoid 
the use of musk, kust4 i, 

Chutani, bat: a child was’ nee attacked by 
bats, which. huwever, left him uninjured. 
The section worships bats’ nests (churu- 
chittt) at marriages. 

Manak-talia: a section which reverences the 
Lilt, or shishum, tree. 

Mongi, a kind of tree, Hissir. 

Galar, squirrel, Multan. 

Pabréja, a kind of plant, Multan. 

Taneja, tirn, a kind of grass, Multan and 
Montgomery. 

Tareja, tures. a gourd: their ancestor once 
had tu conceal himself among guurds.and 
they do not eat gourds. 

Katarid, katir, dagger, Multan. This section 
has a legend that a dagger fell from a 
well amongst a number of children who 
were playing beneath it. bue did not hurt 
them. Hence the section became known as 
Katairid, and worships the dagger, putiing 
flowers before it af marriages. 

Makar, locust, Gujrat 

Machhar, moscuito, Gujrat. 

Hans, guvre, Montguimery, 

Diamar, fox, Montgomery. 

Menda :#, ram. Montgomery 
long-haired, Montgomery, 


or Mondha, 


Babbar. (2. Montgomery 
Katbpil, wood or thuber, Montgomery. 
Gaha (%*, a calf. 

With regard to the sections mentioned as 
existing in Dera Ismail Khan, it is distmetly 
sail that each shows reverence tothe animal 
or plant after which ic is named. thinking it 
saered. The animalis fedoand the pliut net evt 
The 


abstain frou: Usitus wee. 


ep Injured. Chawalhis, however, du not 


oy ahiow it any respect. 


Tn Moltan the Melndirutté abstain from the 
use ofhenna. The Kikar will not eat fowls. 
hut for the last lv or 12 years the Mehndiratua 
have also refused to eat them. Th- “Laneyi 
Wbstain from eating gourds 1? turif) in Multan, or 
xt least their women do (Montyomery:. 

Bhatia.— Among tlascaste we fnd—(1' Dharee. 


bullock. (2) Chabbak, called Billkut, 


or cat- 
killer. 


Banias —Here we find Bansal, 
bamboo. 


from bd, 
They never burn the bamboo: (bul 
the bumboo is an unlucky wood and not used in 
building yenerally}). Kancal is from kans, a grass. 


Rajputs.—The Kingra Rajpdts have a sept or 
dl called Samakri, from sam’, a tree which is 
worshipped, aud never cut or injured by them 
In Gujrit there is a Chdh& section of the 
Rifjhas, The name appears tu mean ‘rat, 

Jats —The Bagri Jats of the South-East Pan- 
jab have certain sections named: — 

Karir, 2 

aw young heifer. 
jackal. 


Kohar, 
Bandar, monkey. 
Also }Katarié, sword, and 


tree. a hatchet. Waibri, 
Gidar, 
1 Gan- 
dana, ase. PiplA, pépal, and Jandia, jund 
tree, ia Tabsil Hans1. 


The Jats and other tribes of the Suuth-West 
Panjab, now almost exclusively Muhauimadans. 
which oceupy much the same tract of country as 
the Hindu Aroris. have quite a remarkable 
munber vt totem septs i— 


Guwiaiht, horse. because they reeviveld as much 
land as a horse cold compass ina day. 


Khu, (Pers ) dunkey ; the name is accounted 
for by a stury. 


Rahal. Jah? or dhol, a weed: this tribe ts 
found in Bahawalpur, and isan off shoot of 
the religiogs sect or order of the Chishtiy. 
The story is that a child was born toa Cbishti- 
by the Indus close to a place where keh 
vrew, This tribe is quite distinct from the 


Kohal. 


Kihal, a tribe Tmam Shih 
Mubamiaadais, who eat allivators, ete, and 
derive their paine from Sindhi kehkwra, lion, 


of fisherinen, 


Makora. a large ant. These Juts throw sesamum 
aad sucsay on the ground near the holes of 
these ants. 


Rrbasi, wihl-duck. 
146. 


Multuui Glossary. page 


Khagea, 1 kind of fish su called because 
Jaliln'd-din Khagga, their ancestor, saved a 
Lvat-load of people from drowning. Thir 
tribe eures hydrophohia by blowing on thi 
patient, 


Sathar, bare, in Dera Ghazi Klan: do not cat 
or injure the hare. 





1 Said to be Mali sections also. Mr. J. 
snake-gourd because his got was Chichinda. 


G. Delmerick once found that a mali refused to sow the ecéichinda or 
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Among the Jat tribes of the Panjab generally 
there are several other tribes which scem to have 
totemistic names, such as :— 


Ching, a handful; Sipra, from sap, a snake 
(also an Arora section); Chhichhriiti, from 
chhichhri (butea frondosa), a sub-division of 
the Bajwa Jats, sc called because a Bajwa lost 
all his sons and was told by anastrologer that 
only that child would live which was born 
under a chhichhrd tree; for this the Bajwa 
arranged, and the child lived. I may add 
Goriya, said to mean nilgai (ef. Guraha above, 
however). 


The Lab4&nas, in the South-West Panjih, have 
a curious legend. They say a Rathor Rajput 
had a son who was born with a moustache 
already grown, so be was called Labina, or 
‘cricket,’ an insect ‘with formidable Jaws, which 
is tied round the neck of a ehild which has 
pimples (juiui-witra) to effect a eure. Labdana 
or Lobfina appears, however, to be derived from 
lin-buna, and tu mean ‘Ssalt-trader.’ 


Guajars —In Wisse: (Tabsil Tohana’ there are 
sections called :— (1 Mor, peacock. (2) Bhainsa, 
he-buffalo. (5) Katiri, dagger (4) Déi, ladle. 
Women of the Mor seetion veil themselves before 
a peacock. It is not killed or eaten by the 
section, 


There are alsoin Gujrat :— (1) TSpa.a measure 
(2) Dhalé.a shield. The Topi section-name is 
explained by the stury that their ancestur was so 
wealthy that he paid out money by the top? or 
bushel. (3) Khatind, victorious. (4) Khari. from 
khard, basket. 


Ghirths have a large number of septs—saied to 
amount to 360 inall A vreat part of these are 
named after villages. Others are wamed arter 
trades, occupations, ete, ete. A very few are 
pussthly tetemistic in origin, 


Among the Ghirth seetions oecur the followin 


names -— 7 
A.—Names of animals or plants :- - 
(1) Dharé, fruit of , (4) Gidar. Jackal. 
the wild fig. (9) Gadohari, a kind 


of bird. 


6) Gardri, ‘an animal 
like asmall pig.’ 


(2) Ghord, horse. : 
(3) Khunl&, a hind 
of bird. ' 


B.—Names of occupstions or nick-names :— 


(9) Haridla, born 
onthe Rihdlé or 
3rd Bhadén.? 

(10) Saini, vegetable- 


(1} Suranyidlé miner, 

(2) Nandé, 
dumb. 

(8) Moérmar, 


nandhi, 


pea- 


fow]l-bunter. seller, 
3 ee (11) Hutla, stam- 
(4) porine weigh- | os ae iberer. 
(5) Panifri, panidra, | (1°) Kbangar: thane’, 
6) Pet my | (13) Laha, charred or 
Sasand, ong- 


i burnt, 

| (4) Topa bought for 
a top? or2 seers 
of grain. 

| (15) Kmuhar, potter. 
U6) Naul. adold. 


haired (said to 
beits meaning). 

(7) Lakrid, = wood- 
man, 


(8) Ghora, jockey. 





Cc —Names of colours :-— 

(U7) Kala, black. (19) Nila, blue, 

(18) Kahra, 
brown, 


red- 


The Kanéts of the Simla Hills appear to have 
some troe totem septs.as. e.g. Paldshi from 
puhish; Kanesh, from hunash; Pajaik, from paja, 
(allkinds of trees); Nagatk, from wiyu,snake, and 
Madgar, mallet. Of these the first four worship 
the tree or snake as an ancestor of the sept. 


Chhimbas, the ‘eotton-printers,’ have the 
following sections :-—-Brah, 2 pig ; Karir, a kind 
of tree: Khurpd, a knife or trowel. 


Bairagis.— These have a secf or section culled 
Nunhberkt. from the nim tree, which they 
reverence and abstsin from eutting as they 
believe their défi livesinit. But the Bairdgi 
vlad in 2a leopard’s skin is himself the most 
interesting instanve of totemistic worship, for he 
probably wears the skin as personating the Nat 
Sinch. or tiger iuearnation of Vishmi. 


Bishnois,—-Seetion Roja, wilgdé. 


Pathans.—There is one tribe of the Lodi 
Pathans called Nahr or wolf, found in the South- 
West Panjab: Wultuni Glossary, page 20s, 

The Brshui. or Bsloch, have a Gurgani or 
wolf, a Sherzai or lion, and a Guilzai or ruse sept, 


Castes unknown.—There are a number of 
tribes or sections or septs FT cannot say whieh: 
mwnentioned in varlods notes received by me. whieh 
I cannot ussign to their castes becuuse the castes 
are not stated. Instances are :— 

LD Gadar, sheep. (+) Khandaé, sword. \ Hissar, 
(2) Résar, saffron 5) Gandas, halbert.'5 ahail 
,o) Dhaka. a tree, (6) Kohar, axe. j) Tohana. 


2 The significance of the date is not explained, Further instances (with explanations) of such names would 


be interesting. 
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(7) Sibri, in Dera Ismail Khan, so* called 
because they eat the bird. But ano- 
ther note explains that the ancestor of 
the tribe was born while his mother was 
crossing a stream \sthur 


current). 


(8) Jarairfs, in Kangra, from a bush called 
jerdrt Like the Rajpat Samakri and 
the (Brihman or) Bhat Barard, the tribe 
does not cut or burn the shrub after 
which it is named. 


Burd, their ancestor. 
MirAsis are said to have a snake-totem zit.S 


The Datla Lobands too appear to be a section 
which has the snake for its totem. It is probable 
that many more instances could be found. 


It will be seen at once that many of the objects 
from which these names are taken are the subjects 
of ordimary tabus. Thus the peacock is sacred , 
the snake is often worshipped and it is unlucky 
to kill one: the jund tree is reverenced at 
marriages ; there is a prejudice avainst eating 
fowls; and so on. Further, yidar, hone, lined, 
and many others may well be nick-names. 


totem-sections are traceable among the Aroras 


Obviously then the greatest care is required 
in discriminating between totems and tabus. 
Thus the Gaba Aréraés, or at least their women, 
will not eat the egg-plant, but this is not their 
totem apparently. hecause at certain seasons the 
egg-plant is an unlucky food for Hindus generally. 
Before all things a precise note of the actual facts 
in each case is required, and the following points 
should be ascertained :— 


1. Is any form of worship paid to the object? 


‘ and 

Pathans.—In Dera Ismail Khan the Baré ' 
Khél of Datté Khélare also called Gidar; a Jackal | 
pursued by hunters took refuge in the house of | 





So fur ! 
‘ndeed it can only be said that distinct relics of | 


ind other tribes of the South-West Panjab. but | 


the information is fay too imperfect as vet for 


any definite conclusions. Mr. Ibbetson 2 years | 


ago noted that “some traces are still to be 
tound ” (Kurnal Gazetteer, p 111). 


! amanner a totem. 


° 


2. Js it unlucky or forbidden to cut, injure or 
use it in any way ? 

3. Ifso, what is the reason assigned for the 
worship or abstention from injury ¥ 

4. Isthe rule confined to the section of the 
caste which worships the object or abstains from 
injuring or using it ¥ 

5. Oris that worship or abstention common 
to other sections, or to other castes ¥ Tf 80, to 
what sections and castes ? 


The enquiry into the existence of totemism is 
likely to throw much light on the origin of the 
exogamous units. In a large number of cases it 
appears that anew yf originates with a portent, 
or some sign of special supernatural favour. 
When such a portent occurs the thing associated 
with it, a tree, or an animal, or whatever it way 
be. becomes the object of a special worship or in 
The above notes are pub- 
lished in the hope that some reader of this 
Journal will take up the enquiry seriously. 


H <A. Rose, 


Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab, 
4th April 1902. 


(To be continued) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PENANG LAWYER, 


As an addition to the information in Yule on 
the Penang Lawyer the following quotation is 
of much interest. In the Andamans I have 
heard the term applied to the long canes that 
festoon from tall trees in the jungles and are 
among the chief impeders of traffic. This appli- 
sation of the name arose, of course, under the old 
and false popular derivation thereof :— 


“1899. At Penang there were a considerabl® 
number of Indian convicts on tickets-of-leave, 


who gained their livelihood in a variety of ways- 
Sume of them were the first to discover the 
palm known to the Malays as plas tikoos and tu 
botanists as the Umala acutifida, a small palm 
ordinarily not higher than from five to six feet. 
From this palm, which grew mostly upon the 
Penang Hill, were constructed walking-sticks 
called Penang Lawyers.” — McNair, Prisoners 
their own Warders, p. 24. 


Rk, C. TEMPLE. 


Pg I 


3 Panjab Nutes and Queries, IL, § 555. 


arte, 


“yaar 


ae ae 
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A GRAMMAR AND SPECIMENS OF THE MIKIR LANGUAGE, 
BY SIB C. J. LYALL, K.C.3.1. 
(Concluded from p. 111.) 
SPECIMEN I. 


Inut fmunit asd-pinsd bang-hini do-ld. Ansi 1a akibi-abang = 4-p0-phan pu-lé, 
One person child-male persons-tuo were. And the younger-person his-father-to said, 


‘O po, mar ne kelong-ji-An aphiarman ne pi-non.” <Ansi 1a a-mar 
‘O father, property me come-to-will-whatever share me sive. And he his-property 
latum-bing-ni = thak-dik-lO, Labingso  palbmsd phi JA akibi Abang-ké = 4-miar 
(to)-them-persons-two divided, This  a-little-while after that younger person-the his-property 
kedo-An pingrum-p3t-si akahelS adét dam-jui-lo, ansi hadak 18 akhat-kavé akim 
all collected-having distunt country went-away, and there he wicked (lit. shameless) deeds 
klém-si j-miar kedo-an pi-vér-dat-l6, Ansi la a-mar kedo-an 
doing  his-property all causel-to-be-destroyed. Anil (when) he his-property all 
pi-ik-dét 15 LabAngsd adet an-kingchir akhin-pi thur-Jhm-16,  Ansi la-ta 
hail-spent that country vice-hunger  famine-great arose, and he-also 
keduk-pang-chéng-Ic. Ansi labhngsd adét Asinghd inut along do chi-kidun-ld. La 
in-want-to-be-began. And that country ettizen one with staying himsely-(he)-joined, He 
phak pi-bi-ji-si arit toi-jui-l6, dost la phak kechd aphék-Gpén a-pdk 


pigs sanse-to-put-to (to-tenl) his field (-to) sent-away, and he pigs food  husks-rrom his-belly 
chi-pingkring ingtung-lo; bouta pik-ta pi-vang-vé-dét-l6. Ansi 14 amething  aning 
or-himself-(to)-fill, desired; but anybody to-give-came-not-. And he his-own mini (-in) 
che-matha-si pu-ld, ‘ne-pO aban-atum ti  ko-dn -do, tum  cho-dodr-apar  ahint 
reflectel-having said, ‘my-father’s servants even how-many are, they eat-sufficient-rery bread 
ti, bont& néké laddk An-kangchir-si thi-po. Né — thur-si né-po-along dam-ji, Ansi 
also, but I here ricz-hunger-by dying-am. I arisen-having my-sfather-to will-go, ant 
14-Aphan pu-dim-ji, ‘‘O pd, né Arnim Aangnd tangté nang kethék ta pap klem-dét-l0. 
him-to say-will, “O yather, I God before then thy sight (-tn) also sin have-ilonr. 
Né-ké ning so-p pu kAteram-ji G-Ot Aaveld; ning ban inut Asonlé ne bi-nodn.”” Anké la 


I thy son saying be-called’-to fit am-not; thy slave one lke ime plave.’? And he 
thur-si a-po along che-vang-l0. Bonta li héloving do-ak-pén, a-po 
arisen-having his-sather near cume. But he sur-off — being even-trom, — his-rather 
thék-dam-si ingjinso, kat-vir-l5, Ank@ — a-chethOk-Arbak-chet-si dr-u-lém-dét-ld. Ansi 


seen-having compassion-had. ran-hastily, and — his-neck embraced-having kissed-repeatedly. And. 
la Aphan &s0-po pu-ld, ‘po, né Amadm Angnd tangt? nang kethtk ta pap klem-dét-lo; 
him ta son-his said, ‘father, I God Gberove then thy sight also sin have-done; 


dpotké ning-s0-po — pu Kipu Ot aveé-l0.’ Bonta 1a a-po ban-dtum aphan pu-lo. 
thererure thy-son saying to-say worthy am-not. But his sather — slaves ‘o saul, 


‘kemési Spe  Van-rd nang pindéng-non; thngté a-ri drndn thon-non, akeng-ta keng-up, 
‘best garment bringing here put-on (-him); then his-hand ring  pul-on, his-foot-also shoe 
thon-ndn; Anke kiphogtn-tang achainony asd ladAk van-non anké jh thu-ndn; anké cho-ra 


put-on; and Tatted cow child here bring and tt slanyhter; and eating 
Arong chi-pi-lé-ning; thangbak-ma 1A né sop thi-tang-ldt ta, reng-thu-et-lo ; 
merriment mutnally-inake-let-us: — deeause — this my son died-completely even, alize-aguin-is ; 
ingbo-ting-det ta, Iag-thu-lok-lo” Anké latum = arong kachipi cheny-l6, 


lost-completely-was also, Jonnd-againts’ And they merriment to-mutually-make began. 
. os: -_ 1 =- ~ . a 
Labangsd ahut asdpo akleng-abany-ke rit-si do-lo, Anké 14 rit-pén vang-si 
That fine son el lerspersun-the siell-in was. And he siell-from come-haviny 
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hem-ddung ning-Jé-l0, kum-kirdt tangté kekAn Arki nang-arju-long-ld, Ansi ban-atum inut 
house-near arrived, fiddle-seraping and dancirg notse there-to~hear-got, And slaves one 
hang-si arju-l0, ‘ko-pi apowi  kum-kirct tangt@ kekan-I0?’ Ansi 14 thak-ld, 
called-having asked, ‘what yor  fidille-seraping§ and dancing-is?’?’ And he answered 
‘nang-h mu vang-Io. Li-si pang-li po kapangtu-tang achainovg 
* your-Hononi’s younger-brother came, Therefore your-Honour’s father —_—_Fatted cow 
as0 thu-pet-l3, thangbik-mi Ja s6-sé  un-@si long-lok-]6.. Anké 14 aning-thi-si 
chill slaughtered-comyletely, because —_ he sick-not (7) well got-again. And he angry-being 
hem lut-dam = ingtung-té-dét-l0. Anhé 14 apo ingtan  vang-si Ja pe-dok-ld. Anke 
huuse (fo-) enter — wrished-not. And his yather out come-having him soothed. And 
1a = thak-si fi-pO  Aphan pu-l6, ‘JAng-tha, 14-4n adningkin né kam nang-kltm-pi-bom-ld, 
he answering his-father to sata, ‘see, so-many years I work here-doing-continued, 
bonta uang hukam kroi-kré-let  aving-Jang; tébont& ne jirpo-Atum pétn ning = arcng 
but thy commands obey-not (disubey) never-did; nevertheless my sriends with mind merriment 
chi-pi-ji-a phan bi-sO = jon nt tah ne pi-pe-lang. Bonté Jabangsd 
mutually-make-in-order-to goat-child one sinyle even me (-tv) gavest-not. But this 
nang-sopo &khat-kave arlord-Atum ptn  nang-mar cho-pi-ik-dét ibang = vang-phli, 
thy-sun shame-without women — with thy-property ate (-and)-wasted person came-suddenly, 
anké kipaingta-tang dchainong as0 ta ]A-apbin ning thu-yet-1o.’ Ansi 1a 
and Satted cue child also him-for thou slanghter-completely-didst. dnd he 
a-sOpo Aphan pu-lo, ‘pd, nang-ké neé-leng-si kaith do;  tangté ne-mar né-tar kedo-an 
his-son to said, ‘son, thou me-with always art; thererure my-property my-goods whatever 
th nung-mnar; bonti la nang-mu-ké thi-lot ta, réng-thu-&t-ld; 
eren  thy-propertys but — this thy-younger-bruther — died-cumpletely also, alive-again-is; 
ingbo-dit ta, long-thu-lok-lo; fpotké ili drong kachipi tingté = arong 
‘ost-was also, sound-again-is; thererure we merriment mutually-making ond — inerriment 
ehe-pe-o A-0i." 
mutually -making is-fit,’ 


SPECIMEN II. 


Sirpi ss sarbira pin hijai  Atowd. 
Old-woman oli-man anil jackals’ story. 


Aruisi ss sirpi. = pen sirbird rit hin é-13, Hin = ke-@ hut hijai 
Onesday old-wuman and old-man fiell(-in) arums were-plenting. Apmns planting time jackals 
éhur —-yang-si carpi ptn sirbirk Gphan ning-arja-ld, «O phi pen phn, 
a-pack eome-hacing old-woman aul oll-man to there-asked, *O grandmother and grantrather, 
nang-tum hen akevei tenes he-€ ma?" Li-tum thak-det, ‘akevei? Ansi 
you arums raw(anly hastily planting (interregative) 2? They answered, ‘raw? Then 
hijai-itum = pu-l0d, * ke-up-si hén ke-@ apot,’ Sarbir&8 = hijai = Aphan  arju-l3, 
thejackals said, * Loiled-haring arimns Planting ts-fitting?  Old-man jackals to asked, 
‘sakhit-ma?? Hijai pu-dtt,  ‘ sakhit, Ansi 9 sarbara sirpi hén pi-up-lo ; 
‘trucis-it?? Jackals satd, ‘ it-is-true’ Then the-oll-mun the-olid-woman arums cansed-to-boil; 
alang-keé é-]5; lésini ki-upting  ahtn rit éjai é-pét-lo. 
, fe planted (-them): all-day the luiled arwms gield (-in) whole (he)-planted-completely, 
Ansi arni-kang-dm-Apor sirpi pen sirbird = hem che-voi-ld, 
Then day-cool-time (i.e., at evening) the-olil-woman and the-old-man Lome their-own-(to-)returncd. 
Anke arjo hijai hur vang-} ak-si rit Gjai ahen cho-klip-inghoi-ld. 
And (at)-night thejackal pach come-toyether-having field whole(-of) avums ealing-up-dtd. 
Auké adap la arbara-ptnganso rit nang-che-lang-]o. Hen cho-koi 
Then (at-)morning — that oll-peoplevoupyle field — there-thetr-own-saw. Aruins eaten-up 


wee 
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nang-che-thék-Ié,  Ansi lé-tum pu-ld, ‘1a hijai-itum akam; lar hoi nang-fi,’ 
there-their-own-saw. Then they said, ‘this jackals’ work(-is) ; revenge (to-)do necessary-wili-be, 
pu-si hem che-voi-l0. Anké him lé-si, sarbirk sarpi-Aphan pu-lc, 
saying home(-to) thetr-own-returned. Then house arrived-having, old-man old-woman-to satd, 
‘ne kithi chi-pling-po hem arlo; pe chi-um-si j-joi-po; nang-ké 
‘I dead mysels-make-vill house within; cloth mysely-wrapped-round-having liedown-will; you 
ingtin Je jasemét chiru-ndn; anké  hijai vang-ra, “pi-apot nang ka-chiru ma?” 
outside going grievously weep; and jackals come-haring, “what-for thou  weepest?” 
pu, ning arju-lo-té, “sarbiri thi-ldt-si né = ka-chiru; aphu-thak-ta 
taying, thee ask-iy, “olid-man died-having I amweeping; Aead-upon-also (i.e., moreover), 
phling-dam abang avé 5 putdng inghoi Apét-lé-né7?””  pu-ra pu-nodn. Anké hijai 
burning-coming person there-ts-not: how doing ts-tt-possible?” saying say. Then the-jackals 


‘*né-tum  chd-dét-po,” pu nang pu-lo-té, “tho,” pu-ra pu-non, Anké la-tum né kecho-j1 
“we  eat-(him)-will,” saying thee(-to) say-i/, “yes,” saying say. Then they me eat-to 
htm arlo  nang-lut-JO-té, nang chiru-pét-An-mu-chot-ra pu-non, “éjon nang-lut-ld, — sirbiira; 
house within there-enter-if, thow  weeping-excessively say, “one there-entered, old-man ; 
joniCyor jon-ni) nang-lut-l6, sarbiira; jon-thom nang-lut-ld, — sdrbiira ; nang-lut-pet-ld ; 
two there-entered, ol:l-man ; three  there-entered, old-man; there-entered-all-are ; 
kaibong parting-ndn,” ’ 
club whirl.” ’ 
Ansi cho-dét jun-det sarbira, ton arlo — kaibong 
Then having-sinished-eating haring-finished-drinking old-man, basket within club 
patu-joi-si, i-lo. Sarpi-ké = ingtan vang-si chiru-pi-lém-]o, Anké 
hidden-quietly-having, lay-duwn.  Old-woman outside come-having tu-weep-pretended. Then 
hijai-Ahar vang-si nang-arju-lo, ‘pi-dpot-si ning kachiru-lo, phi?’ 
the-jackal-pock come-having  there-asked, ‘what-for  thow weeping-art-thou, grandmother ?? 
Sarpi —- thak-dét,  ‘sarbira thi-lot-lo. Ne ri ave, né lok ave-si 
Old-woman answered, ‘olil-man died. I companions none (-hacing), I yriend none-having 
né kichiru, Aphu-thak-ta ke-phling-dam jbang ta ave.’ Ansi hijai 
I weep. Moreover  setting-fire-to-;uneral-pile-coming person even ts-not. Then the-juckals 
pu-ls, ‘ne-tam — cho-det-ps.’ Sarpi {a kroi-dun-l6. Hijai-atum @jon-djsn hem  Int-lo, 
sail, ‘we eat-(him)-will.’ Oll-woman also consented. The-jackals one-by-one house entere/, 
auké — sarpi chiru-pi-lom-si pu-ldé, ‘éjon nang-lut-ld, sarbira; joni, jon-thom ning-lut-ld ; 
and old-woman to-weep-pretending said, ‘one there-entered, old-man: two, three  there-enteréd ; 
kédo-kave ning-lut-pet-lo ; kaibong — parting-non,’ py, sarpi inghap 
all there-enterel-completely ; club whirl, saying,  old-woman door 
ingkir-dun-hét-inghoi-l6 ; anké sirbark thur-si kaibeng-pén hijai-Atum chdk-arbu-lo. Anké 
having-shut-tight-male; and old-man arisen-hacing club-with thejackals beat-s-verely. Then 
hijai «= abahdk thi-l6, ababak-ké Arpong lét-rai-rai-si kat-lo. 
thejackals some died, some the-wall pushed(-and)broken-having ran-aivay. 


THE OLD WOMAN, THE OLD MAN AND THE JACKALS. 


One day an old man and an old woman were planting arums (/achu, colovasia) in a field. While 
they were 60 engaged, a pack of jackals came up, and said to them, — ‘ Oh, granny and gaffer, are 
the arums you are planting raw or cooked ?’ 


‘Raw,’ they answered. Then the jackals said, ‘Arums ought to be boiled before being planted. 


“Is that true 2’ asked the old man. 





7 Né is here an interrogative particle, probably borrowed from the Assamese »a, with the often observed vhange 


of a to 8. 
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‘Quite true, said the jackals, Then the old man made his old woman boil the arums, while he 
himself planted them, All day long this went on till all the arums had been boiled, and the planting 
ef the whole field finished. Then in the evening the old pair went home. Then during the night the 
jackal- gathered together, and ate up the whole of the arum» in the field, Next morning the old 
couple came to lovk at their (eke) field and found that all the arums in it (ndng) had been eaten up, 
They said, ‘ This is the work of the jackals: we must be revenged npon them.” So they retumed to 
their house, When they got there, the old man said to his wife, — ‘ I will feign to be dead inside 
the house. I will wrap myself (cAz) up in a cloth and lie quite still. Do you go outside and weep 
bitterly, The jackals will come and ask why you are weeping. If they do so, say, “I am crying 
pecanse my old man is dead —~ besides, there is no one to set a light to the funeral pile, what am I to 
do ??" Then if the jackals say, “we will eat him up,” agree to this, Then if the jackals come into 
the house to eat me, do you weep as hard az you can, and say, ‘* One has gone in, old man! two have 
entered, oll man ! three have entered, old man ! all have gone in ! fall upon them with your club.” ’ 


Then after having eaten and drunk, the old man hid his club in a bamboo basket and lay down 
quite quiet, and the old woman went outside and pretended to cry, Then the pack of jackals came 
and asked her, ‘Why are you erying, granny ?’ The old woman answered, ‘My old man is dead. 
[ have no companion, no friend; that is why [ am erving: besides there is no one even to set a hielit 
to the funeral pile.’ Then the jackals said, ‘ We will eat him up for you’ The old woman agreed, 
and the jackals one by one entered the house. Then the old woman, pretending to weep, cried ‘ one 
has gone in, oll man ! two, three have gone in ! all of them have gone in! Whirl your club!’ Then 
sie shut the door tight and made it fast, So the old man rose up aml belaboured the jackals with 
lus club, And of the jackals some died, and others thrust themselves through the wall of the hut and 
tan away, 

SPECIMEN III. 
Tenton atom. 
Tenton story. 


Atni-si bamén-ps pinginss do. Aso ave, isn avé. Anké arnisi Tintin 
Once Brakinans a-conple were, Son was-nut, grandson was-not. Then day-one Tenton 
ning-chongvir-si bimdn-po  ahim vang-ld, Anke bimon-po = Téntdn dphan 
fu-there-wanlered-about-having the-Brahman’s house came. dnl the-Brahman Tenton — to 
arjto, ‘nang ko-pt kevang?’ Tentdn thak-dét, ‘né nang-kechongvir,’ ‘Tangté ning 
ueked, *yun why  vome?? = Tentun answered, * I to-here-wanderer(-am).  * Then — yon 
netunralong né-do-dun-ji ma?’ pu bimbdn-po pr-ld. Tenton thak-dit, ‘ndng-tum-lé né@ 
ws-with — to-ns-companion-will-be 2° saying Brahman said. Tenton replied, “you-tr me 
ing jinsd-te. nang-do-dun-ji. Kedo-idim = kavé-si né nang-kechongvir. 

hatre-compassirn-on-i7, to-you-companion-will-be, Abiding-place not-having I to-here--am-)a-wanderer? 
*Meé-ongehot-lo: ne-tuin nés6 né-sn ave, iipot-ke Tit hai kebai filéng-tii 
“Verywwell-tn leeds we ne-sua our-graudson notis, thererore ficll(-ia) plough driving place-also 
mik-bor ne lang-abiug ave: mane ne do-lun-té rit-jai kedam 
ene-rubhish (1.2,, mote) me lonking-arter-persun ts-not; you or companton-be-if field-to going 
uc-ri-do-po,” pu bamdn-po pu-ld. Tenton thak-dét, *mé-ongehdt-l5, nang 
Lah thare-vompany. saying Brahman sail,  Tentun ansiered, “ev ry-gool-indeel, yuul-with) 
doslan; 6. pusi do-dun-ld, Jo-ni jothowm — ingthdng-lé, Anké bamdn-po_ pu-lo. 
(Ep-atey-will” saying — stayed, Nights-twu  nights-three passed, then Brahman sail, 
ult hai-bai dam-lo-nang, Ausi Tenton-ta dun-]6, anke 
‘al (for-)plongh-lrivtag let-us-gu, Then Tenton-also accompanied, ani! 
hai-baiand-bai-si, hai-kebai-i avhaindng Amoi inghan vit-lO, anké, 
plovgh-lrvvcen-a-rertain-time-hauving, Plough-lviving-for ballock’s back(-on) mud ribbed, and 
hue Wane it-detli. phu,’ pu Tenton bamdn-po-aphan puld. Bamon-pd  pn-det, 
Eater thirst-aier, grawlrather, saying Tenton Brahman-to said. = Brahman said, 
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‘hem-lé dam-ri jun-damndn.’. ‘Tangté ne-phi né pi-pe-dét-te, ko-pu-lo?’ pu Téenton 
‘house-to going drink-your-fill” ‘Then my-granny me give-not-if, how?’ saying Tenton 
pu-lo. ‘Nang pi-pé-té, né hing-nén, pu bimon-pd pu-ld. Anké Teéntdn hem  dau-si 
said. “You give-not-if, me call, saying Brahman said. Then Tenton house gone-having 
sirpi-dphin pu-dam-lo, ‘O phi, phi, ne phu kipu, dohon alang-pong tang-ho : 
ol:l-woman-to said, ‘O Granny, Granny, my grandyather says, money chunga I want: 
chaindng kenam-ji’ Sarpi pu-dét, ‘né nang pi-ps: chaining dokdk-lé, kenam-ji 
bullock (I-) buy-will” Old-woman sated, ‘L£ you givenot: bullock already-being, buy-will 
mi?’ YTenton pu-det, ‘hala hai-kebai-dlong  chaindog keldk ling-tha,’ Sarpi — pu-dit, 
why?’ Tenton said, ‘that plongh-driving-place bullock whtte lok-at? Old-woman said, 
‘nang — pi-thek-the.’ Anke Tentdn, ‘lang-pong né pi-pe,’ pu bamdn-pd-dphin 
‘you give-E)eannot. Then Tenton, ‘the-chunga me (she-)gives-not, saying  Brahman-to 
hing-lo. Bamon-pS = sarpi-aphin, ¢ pi-ndn,’ pu nang-bing-5,  Anké sarpi 
called-out, Brahman  olid-woman-to, ‘give, saying there-called-out. And  old-woman 
dohon-alang-pong van-si Ténton vang-pi-ld, Anoké Tentdn dohdn-Aling-pdng long-si 
the-money-chunga bronght-having Tenton there-gave. Then Tenton the-money-chunga got-having 
rit dim-dé-det-si kat-juilé. Anké  nérid-chitim  an-ta, Téentdn rit ving-vé-dét-si, 
field gone-not-having ran-away. Then day-half (i.e., noon) about, Tenton field(-to) come-not-having. 
bamon-po hém vang-si  sarpi-dphan nang-arju-ld, ‘Tentdn ko-nat-lo?’ Sirpi — thak-dét, 
Brahman honse come-having old-woman-to there-askel, ‘Venton where-is?’ Old-woman answere, 
‘ning dohdn-dlang-poog pi-non,” pu ning  kehing-si,  né dohon-dldng-pong ning-lo-l6 : 
““you  money-chunga — give,” saying you culled-ont-having, [T  money-chunga — there-sent : 
mo-pén-lé né — nang-ke-lo.’ Ansi bamon-po pu-ld, ‘tang-td 1A kat-tang-lo : 
long-ago IT there-sent(-it)’ = Then Brahman said, ‘ so-then he has run-away(-with-it): 
hung-dan nang-po.’ Anké  cho-dat-jun-dét-si hung-dun-lo. 

to-follow-after (-him) necessary-will-be.” Then eaten-drunk-having (he-) followed-ayter (-him). 


Tenton-ké bamon-pd Alohdn-pén — réeho-iirong din-si, réchO-dsomiir-pen 
Tenton the-Brahman’s — money-with — kiny's-town — gone-having —_ietng's-chililren-with 
khalot-pathu-1o, Anké réchd-Asomar = TentOn «min Arju-ld, ‘ndng-mén ko-pi?’ Tentdn 
cowrtes-yambled. Then king’s-children Tenton’s name asked, ‘your-name what?* Tenton 
thik-dét, ‘né-mén-ké Ong. Angst — récho-asOmir Tentonaiphan ‘Ong’ 
answered, ‘my-name Ong (maternal-unelv).” Then the-king’ s-chillren Tenton-acensalive) * Ong” 
pu terim-j6-16. Auké 14 bimdn-pd-td Tentdn ning-kiri-dun apot khadot kapathn 
saying called. Then that Brahman-also Tenton seeking-aster for the ;purpose-of cowrie gambliny 
Alony ning-lé-dun-lo, Teénton-ke bamodn-pd-aiphan chini-né-abang ason-tot 
place there-arriverl-ut, Tenton the-Bruhman-(aceusative) recognisiny-not-person like 
réchd-Asomar-ilong khaddt pathumé-pathuld. Anké réchd-asdmar Tenton-iphin, ‘Ong 
king'’s-chillren-with cowries weit-on-gambling. Then hing's-chiliren Tenton-to, ‘Ong’s 
Apai 1e1G,— pu-jo-l6. Ansi bimon-po — réchd-dsOmar ‘Ong’ pu-jo arju-lo; li-tum 
turn-(to-play) has-come, — sadil. Then the-Brahman king’s-chillren ‘Ong’ saying heard;  thety 
q-ing chenanam-bon pu-si thang-ta pu-hai-he-det-si 
nnternal-nnele(onq) really saying (i.e, thinking) anything — ts-say-dared-nut-haviny 
i-joi-lo, khadot kapaithu-dlong fiantk jang-lot. Anke Tenton-itum 
lay-Lloun-quietly cowries gambling-place-in) eyes  clused. Then Tenton-and-his-compantons 
khiddt-pathu tang-16. Tenton rechd-dsomar-Aphin pu-lo, ‘phard isi ddchOn né pi-ndn; 1h 
cowry-playtng finished. Tenton king’ s-children-to said, ‘huwtred one rupees me give; this 


‘ 
no-bin nang pi-teking-po.’ Anké — raéch0-AsOmiar bamén-po-inim phirs isi 
my-slave here (T-)will-leave-ror-you. Then the-kiny s-chillven the-Brahman's-price hundred one 
Adohdn Tantdn pild, anké Tenton dohon phird — isi long-si kat-jui-lé-10. Anke 


rupees Tenton gare, antl Tenton rupecs loolred one got-huring ran-away-agatn, Then 
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bamon-po a-mtk prang-si réchd-dsomar-aphin nang-arju-lé, ‘ nangli-tum-along 
the-Brahman his-eyes opened-having _—king’s-chiliren-to _—there-asked, ‘ Your-Honours-utth 
khad6t-ning-kapathu-dun a-osd ko-natlo?’ Réchd-isomar pu-dtt, ‘nang labangsd 4-osd 
courtes-here-playing-companion boy where?’ King’s-children said, ‘you that boy 
a-bAn pute, né-taum phird isi adohon pi-si nang nam dun-ting-lO: apot-ké 
his slave called-since, we hundred one rupees given-having you bought-have: therefore 
uang dam-long-lé; né-tum dhim nang ban do-nang-16," 
you to-go-get-not; our  house-(in) you sluve rematn-will-have-to (ning, verd of necessity).’ 
Bamon-po — pu-dét, ‘ai pomar-li, ku-pu-si né  karju-jé-det-lé  dohon kipi-dun-pé-joi-dét 
The-Brahman said, ‘O fathers, how me asked-not-having money (you-)give-sor-nothing-at-all 
ini? Né dohdu-ta Ii phard isi van-det-lo; Misi = né-ta. ss nang-kachi-hung-dun;_ bonta 
f My money-also he hundred one carried-off-has ; therefore I-also here-am-pursuing(-him) ; but 
nangli-tum-aléng khaddt nang-kapithu-dun Jang-si, né - nang-kang-hdng-dun-chot, La 
you-with cowries here-playing seeing, I warte-t-a-litle, This 
pu-pé-té, mo-pen né JG nép-pon-thng-l6, Ansi —_réchd-asGmiar puto, ‘mai, IA 
so-mere-nottr, long-ago I him would-have-s-tzed.’ Then the-ling'’schillren said, ‘oho, this 
pa-bon-hé 2° Li-in aling é-ke-chobéi fipdt, — ingehin ani ot-krdi-ri 
ts-tt-really-so?’ — So-muck he = xs-both-cheated because, tron chains taken-having 
ri-dan-po-nang : lalé-pho-lok-té, G-ri a-kéng ingchin fini pi-po-ndng.” — Ansi 
(vsjto-seek-go-let: (we-) lay-hunds-on-himis, his-hand his-foot trun chain (us-) give-let. Then 
16ch0-adét-isi asang-ho abang-phu ingchin ani ot-kr€i-si Penton 
the-king s-country-whole people person-heal (r.e.,erery-one) tron chains taken-having Tenton 
riduold, Auké Ténton  ingchin-dni-kedo-arleng-inut — che-tong-si arju-lo, — ‘ jir-po, ko-pi 
suaght, Then Tenton — tron-chuin-haring-man-a — met-having asked, Jrient, what 
kanghoi-ji-si ning ingchin fini kedt-dong-lO?’ Labang-sd darling thak-det, ‘Téntdn 
terdejor-the-purpose-or you tron chain holding-are ?’ That man answered, ‘Lenton 
pho-lok-t6 ari a-keng = kipi-ji ani Jo-hé, — jir-po” S$ OL-bE2? = Ko-pu-si Gri aking 
weetif his-hand his-foot giving-for chain this-ts-ror, sriend.’ ‘ Is-it-so ? How hand foot 
bangsd dni kipi-ipot-lO?  N@ thinthi, jir-pd. Teuton pho-lbk-td, né-ta ingnang-ji.’ 
this chain is-to-be-put-on? Me explain-to, srienl. Lenton (1-)meet-is, T-also bind-(him-) will, 
Ani banysd angehin ani Wi a-methang ari akéng  chi-pi-ld; — bingsd arléng — che-phlok 
Thea thet tron chain he his-own hands yeet himsely-put-on; that man himself-release 


‘ 
thek-thé-det-lo. Anké 18, 9‘ Teénton long-16, vang-non,’ pu Teéenton binong 
conld-not. Then he, ‘Zenton  ts-caught, come, saying Tenton  the-real 
1 - X “=< 7 = ae cad i ~ - . ij bf 
Adong-kedo-asangho-aphan hang-i, Kkat-juilo. Anké kedo-’n arltng vang-ptt-si, 


rearbingpepleto — called-having, ran away. Then all — the-men come-together-haring, 


* . : . — oe a be - Me — s . _ i - ~ . * - 

Lenton ingehin-ini-ptn-kekok firltng jisemtt chok-lé, Anke 18 ‘né Tenton kali’ pu-ld, 
Lrntomtronchainwtthsied man severely — deat. Then he ‘I Venton am-not’ sui. 
tae wT by =—Je° -: LY ‘%. * S. Ld - - 

‘Sang Tenton kali?’ ra us chdk-pét-An-muchot = inghoi-l3. Anké banesS arléng 

gso arléng 

‘You Penton not?’ thus suying beat-more-and-more (they-) dil. Then that man 

kechok-tne thi-lot-ld, 

I inag-cvery-much-beaten diel, 


STORY OF TENTON, 


Ouce npon a time there was a Brahman and his wife, who had neither son nor graudswn, 


Ventoa, wandering abcut, came to the Brabman’s house. The Brahman said to him, — ‘ Why have 
you come?’ 


He answered, — ‘I am a wanderer,” 


The Brahinan said, ‘ Then will you stay with us and be our companion?’ 


Lak we 


tae 


~8AE Pe os 


> hen 
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Tenton answered, ‘If you will treat me kindly, I will stay with you: I have no place to live in: 
and am a wanderer.’ 

‘Very well; we have neither son nor grandson, so that when I go to the field to plough there is 
no one to pick a mote out of my eye ; if you stay with us, I shall have company when I go to the 
field,’ the Brahman said, 


* Very good, I will stay with you,’ Tenton replied ; and he took up his abode with them. 


Two or three nights passed, when the Brahman said, ‘ Let us go and plough in the field,’ and 
Tenton went with him. After ploughing for a certain time, Tenton rubbed some mud on the back of 
the bullock with which he was ploughing, and said to the Brahman, ‘I am very thirsty, Grandfather.’ 


The Brahman said, ‘Go to the house and get a drink,’ 


‘But what if Granny does not give me to drink ?’ said Tenton. 


‘Tf she does not, then call out to me,’ said the Brahman. Then Tenton went to the house and 
said to the old woman, ‘O Granny, Granny, my grandfather says, “ bring out the bamboo-joint with 
the rupees in it, I waut to buy a bullock.’ The old woman said, ‘I won't give it you; we have 
a bullock already, why should we buy another ?’ 


Tenton answered, ‘look there in the ploughing place, do you see the white bullock ?? 
The old woman said, ‘I cannot give it you,’ 
Then Tenton called out to the Brahman, ‘ She won’t give me the bamboo-joint.’ 


The Brahman called to the old woman bidding her give it. Then the old woman brought the 
Lamboo-joint with the money in it and gave it to Tenton, who, when he had got hold of it, did not go 
back to the field, but ran away. 


Then, about noon, when Tenton did not return to the field, the Brahman came home and asked 
iis old woman where Tenton was. She answered — 


© You told me to give him the bamboo-joint with the rupees in it, and I sent it by him; long ago 
I sent it.’ 

Then the Brahman said, ‘So then be bas run away with it; I must follow after him,’ Ajiter 
taking his fovd he accordingly pursued Tenton. 

Now Tenton, after getting hold of the Brahman’s money, went to the King’s town, and began to 
gamble with the King’s sons. The King’s sons axked him bis name. Tenton said that his name 
was Ony (‘maternal uncle”) and the King’s sons called him by that name. Then the Brahman, in 
the course of his search after Tenton, arrived at the place where they were gambling, Tenton. az 
though he did not know the Brahman, went on gambling. The King’s sons said to Tenton, ‘It is 
Ong’s tarn to play, 

The Brahman, hearing the King’s sons call him ‘Ong. thought that he was perhaps really their 
maternal uncle, and not daring to say anything, lay down quietly and went to sleep in the place where 
they were gambling. 

When Tenton and his campanions had finished their play, Tenton said to the King’s sons — 
* just give me a hundred rupees. and I will leave with you this slave of mine,’ 


Then the King’s sons paid over to Tenton a hundred rupees a» the price of the Brahman, and 
Tenton, when he had got the money, ran away again. Then the Brahman, awaking from his sleep, 
asked the King’s sons, ‘ Where is that lad who was gambling with you with cowries ?’ 
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The King's sons answered, ‘Why, that young man said you were his slave, and we have bought 
you from him for a hundred rupees; you cannot therefore go away. You will have to stay in our 
house as our slave.’ 


The Brahman said, ‘O my fathers! Why did you pay away money for nothing at all without 
making any enquiry from me? ‘This fellow has robbed me of a handred rupees, and I am pursuing 
him: but seeing him gambling in your worshipful company I waited a little while, otherwise I would 
long ago have seized and carried him away.’ 


The King’s sons said, ‘Oho! is this really so? Since he has cheated both of us so much, let us 
yo and seek for him, taking iron ehaing with us; if we lay hands on him, we will bind him hand 
and foot.’ 


Then all the people of the King’s whole country took iron chains and went in search of Tenton, 
Now Tenton, meeting a man who had an iron chain with him, said to him, ‘Friend, what is the 
reason Why you are carrying about an iron chain P’ 


The man answered, ‘If I meet Tenton, this chain is to bind him with, hand and foot, friend,’ 


‘Js it so?’ said Tenton, ‘how is this chain to be put upon his hands and feet? please explain to 
me, friend : if I come across Tenton, I also would like to bind him.’ 


Then that man, to show Tenton, put the chains on his own hands and feet, 30 that he could not 
release himself. Then the real Tenton called out to all the people ronnd about, ‘Tenton is caught, 
come here!’ and himself ran away. Then all the men came up together and beat severely the man 
whom Tenton had tied up with chains. He cried, «I am not Tenton!* 


‘You are not Tenton ?* said they, and beat him more and more, till in the end that man died 
from the blows he received, 


Notice the Assamese words, — hai (in hat-bai), from Ass, Aal, plough (final 1 in Mikir becomes 
tory); dohen, for dhan, money. tnpecs (dh is an unknown sonnd in Mikir exeept in loan-words, and 
is therefore resolved into @ and 4); chini.to reeognixe. 15 in Lamin-po is a syNable indicating 
respect = father, Pingdnso or pr ngndnsd, a welded pair (p?nydn = husband), 


ess : a4 ee eee A as 7 : 
Notice also the idioms ha/-bai-mé@-bui-st and pthu-na-pathu-ls, where the interrogative particle 
m@ is used to indicate an indefinite continuance of the action. 


The syllable -i in hei Lebat-i aehaindug, bullock wed Jor ploughing, indieates purpose, and 


treyuently occurs in such adjectives, 


Notice also the honorific forms uged of the king's sons: 
po-jo, said. which is a plural of honour, and the lé in 
respect. 


— jo terdw-jo-ls, called, pu-jo-lo, 
es Pani mae oe Rotates 
nang-li-tum along, po-miir-lt, also indicating 


The @-in -heehilé/, has cheated us both, is the plural of the 


. | pronoun of the first person. 
iti Luding the person addressed, while né exclales the addre: 


Ssee. 


Jn @It-isi novice the idiomatic nse of ist, to signify the whole country 


Lany-pong, the bamboo- 


joint (commonly called chung@) used in Assam to hold water (Idi), is 
nse also as : 


a receptacle fur other things. as here for money. The back of the bullock was rubhed 
with mud apparently that it might leeome invisible to the old woman, and lead her to think that it 
Sele away or a | es i Was necessary to buy another. Ahadét, cowrie, pathy (or pasty), to 
rs the es together signity to gamble with cowries, Ni (ani) is apparently seli-lucking handeut?- 
oy letters, which once locked cannot Le opened without a key. | 
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NOTES ON INDIAN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
BY J. ¥, FLEET, 1.C.8. (Rerp.), Pu.D., C.LE. 


Tho date of the Mahakhta pillar inscription of the Western Chalukya 
king Mangalésa. 
This record has been edited by me in Vol. NIX. above, p. 7 ff., with a facsimile lithograph, 
T have had occasion to refer to the date of it in Hp. Ind, Vol. VII, in connection with the 
date of the Nidagundi inscription of the time of Améghavarsha I, And my remarks made there 
about it have to be supplemented by a statement which proved too lengthy to be given in that place. 


The date of it is contained in lines 14, 15 of the text, It runs, as given in my published 
version :— Uttaréttara-pravarddhamana-rajya-panichama-éri-varshé pravarttamané Siddharthé Vai- 
sakha-pirnnamasyam, And the translation is:—‘‘In the fifth glorious year of (Ais) constantly 
augmenting reign, in (the year) Siddhartha being current, on the full-moon day of (the month) 
Vaisikha.” 

My reading of the text of the date has been criticised by Dr. Bhandarkar, in the 
following manner, He has said :—* [ have carefully examined the facsimile of the inscription given 
“in the article; and am satisfied that this is by no means the correct reading, Réjya and pravar- 
“ttamdné are the only words that are certain and perhaps the word éri also. But panchama is 
“highly doubtful ; the letter which Dr, Fleet reads ma is exactly like that which he reads fecha; and 
‘‘there is some vacant space after acha and ma in which something like another letter appears. Simi- 
“larly the si of stddhdrthé is hardly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are 
“also doubtful. Besides in no other inscription of the early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.” 


But there is no sound foundation of any kind for so taking exception to my reading 
of the date. I have, indeed, before me now, while I am writing this note, other and much better 
ink-impressions of the original record, from which I hope to give, some day, a much finer reproduc- 
tion of it. The wording of the whole passage, however, is quite clear and unmistakable in the already 
published lithograph, which is a facsimile of the ink-impressions then available. It would be difticult 
to point to many, if any, ancient dates on stone, more easily capable of being read without any 
uncertainty, And the text of this date is, syllable by syllable, exactly as I gave it in my published 
version, at a time when it did not at all fall in with my previous notions about the exact period of 
Mangalésa, and as I have now given it again above, In my introductory remarks to the record, 
I said (loc. cit. p. 8): — ‘The inscription itself consists of sixteen lines; and the first line is the 
“lowest. Line 1 runs round the pillar on the same level ; the other lines wind upward, with, in some 
“instances, considerable irregularity in the directions along which they run ; and, partly to shew the 
“way in which the end of one line runs into the beginning of the next, and partly because in a few 
“instances an akshara lies, not entirely on cither the first or the last face of the stone, but on the 
“dividing edge between them, the lithograph has heen so srranged a8 to repeat an akshara or two 
“at the beginning and end of each line.” If Dr. Bhandarkar had paid attention to that statement 
before he ‘‘ carefully examined ” the facsimile, and had then examined the facsimile with a view to test 
my reading, and not simply to dispute it so as to suit certain preconceived and quite erroneons ideas 
of his own, he could hardly have failed to see that the akskara, standing in the first place on the left 
before the beginning of line 15, — in respect of which he has said that I read itas ma, but that it is 
‘‘exactly like” that which I read as acha, — is actually the ficha itself, which stands last but one at 
the end of line 14, on the right, and has been reproduced in the lithograph on the left, before the 
beginning of line 15, in the circumstances stated by me, and that the supposed vacant space, after 
this supposed ma (really fcha) and before the sri, is occupied by the real ma itself, which stands last 
at the end of line 14, on the right. and, with the fecha, similarly stands again in the lithograph 
on the left, at the beginning of line 15. For the rest, nothing could be plainer than, not only the <7, 





1 Earby History of the Dekkan, in the Gaz. Bo. Pres, Vol. I. Part II. p. 182, note 3. 
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but also the whole word Siddkdrthé. And in short, the whole date is distinctly and unquestionably 
legible from beginning to end, even in the published facsimile, and rans exactly ss Dr. Bhandarkar 
had it before him in my published text. 


As regards the meaning and application of the word Siddharthé, the following is to 
be said. There is nothing substantial in the suggestion made in Dr. Bhandarkar’s remark that “ in 
“no other inscription of the early Chalukyas does the cyclic year appear.” It is a fact, that this 
Mahakita record is the only Western Chalukya record, as yet known, in which the use of the cycle is 
presented, But so,also, we know as yet of only one Western Chalukya record which presents the name 
of a week-day; namely, the Sorab plates of Vinayaditya, of A.D. 692, the date of which includes Sanaig- 
charavara2 And again, among the records of the Early or Imperial Guptas, we have as yet only 
one which mentions a week-day ; namely, the Eran inscription of Budhagupta, of A. D, 484, the 
date of which includes Suragurndivasa.? It would be just as unreasonable to say that, because they 
are isolated instances, the word Sanaticharavdré in the Sorab record does not mean “on Saturday,” 
and the words Suragurér=ddivasé in the Eran record do not mean “on Thursday,” asit is to suggest, 
because it also is an isolated instance, that the word Siddhdr thé, standing where it does stand in the 
Mahakita record, does not mean “in (the year) Siddbirtha."” The sixty-years cycle was not 
invented by, or for, the Rashtrakitas : it was known to, and was used by, the Hindd astronomers 
long before their time, and also before the time of MangaléSa ; see, for instance, the Brihatsamhita of 
Varahamihira (died A.D. 587), chapter viii., verses 28 to 52, which recite the names of all the sixty 
samvatsaras, — Siddhartha among them, — and describe the astrological influences attributed to 
them. It can only have been fromthe astronomers that the Western Chalukyas, in, as far as we 
know as yet, the time of Mangalésa’s elder brother Kirtivarman I., obtained the use of the Saka era, 
The Western Chalukyas would naturally obtain, at the same time, at least a knowledge of the sixty- 
years cycle; and there is no reason why they should not have made occasional use of it in their records, 
though it does not seem to have recommended itself to them, for official purposes, as fully as it did tu 
the Rashtrakitas later on, The word siddhdrtha has, of course, the adjectival meanings of ‘ one 
who has accomplished an aim or object, successful, prosperous,’ &e. But the names of also some 
others of the sasivatsaras can be translated and applied as adjectives. The name Siddhartha, with 
the optional form Siddharthin, is thoroughly well estublished as the name of the fifty-third year of the 
cycle. In the Mahakata record, the word Sildhdrthé stands in exactly the right position for the 
nane of a sarivadsara in a date recorded in prose. In the historical surroundings, there is not any- 
thing to render the date of A, D. 602 inadmissible for MangaléSa ; on the contrary, it fits in exactly 
with the dates of his predecessor and successor, and with all that we know about the events of the 
period.’ And it is not possible that the word Siddhdrthé, standing where it does stand in 





2 See Vol. XIX. above, p. 150, text line 20, and Prof. Kielhorn’s List of Inscriptions of Southern India, in 
Ep. Ind, Vol. VIL. Appendiz, p. 6, No. 29. 


2 Sea my Gupta Inscriptions, p. 89, text line 3, and Prof. Kielhorn’a List of Inscripti ia, i 
Ep, Ind. Vol. V., Appendix, p. 64, No. 434. a ca ea 
* Tghall on another occasion expluin the meaning and bearing of the date of the Gos plates,—- the Saka year 
(expired), = A. D. 610-11, coupled with the twentieth year of a certain réjyva, ~— which ‘Dr. Bhandarkar 
has mistakenly applied as fixing the commencement of the reign of Mangaléga in Saka-Sathyat 513 (expired), = 
A. D. 591-92 (see Early History of the Dekkan, p. 182); as the result of which, of course, a date in his fifth year conld 
uot fallin A. D. 602. — As regards certain events, the following remarks are to be made. In the Mahiktita record, 
Mangalésa claims that, having set his heart upon the conquest of the utéara-dié or northern region, he had, in 
A. D. 602, conquered the Kalatsiri king Buddha, and taken possession of all his substance. And the same event 
ia veferred to in his Nerfr record, which describes him as having driven away (from that part of the Konkan) 
Buddharaja, son of Samkaragana, and having killed a Chalikya prince named Svémirfija ; see Vol. VIT. above, 
p. 162%. This Kalatadri king Buddha is the Katachcburji king Buddharaja,son of Samkaragana, whom the Sarsauni 
plates shew to have been still reigning, in Gujarat, on the north of the Narbad§, in A. D.610; see Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. 
p. 295 ff. But it is to be noted that Mangalésa does not claim to have slain Buddharaja. I have said that, by hig 
victory over Buddharaja, Mangalésa seems to have acquired the whole of the northern territory up to the river 
Kim, or perhaps even to the Mahi; see Dyn. Kan, Distrs. pp. 347, 382, We must now limit Mangalééa’s advanee, 


: ae or possibly to the Narbadi, No further correction, however, is necessary in connection with him and 
uddharija, 


O52 


ak 
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the Mahikita record, can mean anything except “in (the year) Siddhartha,” or “in (the) 
Siddhartha (samvatssra).’’ 

The actual equivalent of the date presented in the Mahakata record is quite certain. 
In connection with the date, there is only one point, a minor one, which is at all doabtful ; namely, 
whether the Siddhartha saivatsara is to be taken according to the actual mean-sign system, or 
according to the so-called northern luni-solar system. According to the actual mean-sign system, 
it ran from the 25th October, A. D. 601, to the 21st October, A. D.602. Whereas, according to 
the other system, it ran, as a Inni-solar year, from the 28th February, A.D. 602, to the 18th March, 
A. D. 603, and, as a solar year, from the 19th March, A. D. 602, to the 19th March, A. D. 603. 
The point, however, is not at all material. In any of the three cases, the full-moon day of the month 
Vaisikha, in the Siddhartha saivatsara, was the 12th April, A. D. 602. And, as the result of 
that, the reign of Mangalésa commenced on some day from the amdnéa Vaisakha krishna 1, Saka- 
Satavat 519 expired, in A. D. 597, to Vaisdkha Sukla 15, S.-S. 520 expired, in A. D. 5985 


References to the Rashtrakaita king Krishna III. in the records of 
the Rattas of Saundatti. 


In the epigraphic records of the period subsequent to the overthrow of the Rashtrakata. 
dynasty of Malkhéd, there are various passages which shew that, of the kings of that lune, 
Krishna IIL., in particular, was well remembered in the Kanarese country, part of which formed the 
possessions of the Ratta princes of Saundatti, I here bring together some allusions to him, in three 
Ratta records, and in another record which includes a long passage referring itself to the Ratta 
period, which are of special interest in connection with the claim at any rate that the Ratta princes 
belonged to the same lineage with him, and perhaps that they were actually descended from him. 


1. — At Saundatti, the head-quarters of the Parasgad taluka of the Belgaum district, there 
is an inscription, edited by me in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. Vol. X. p. 194 ff, which was drawn 
up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D, 1096. 


Lines 1 to 4 of this record register certain grants, of which one was an allotment of six 
nivartanas (of land) by a (Ratta) prince named Kanna, to provide for the charu-oblation to 
a certain god. This Kanna may be either Kannakaira I., between A. D. 980 and 1040, or 
Kannakaira II., about A. D. 1069 to 1087. And the passage thos mentioning him appears to be 
an afterthought, added when the rest of the record had been completed. 


Then, after a certain verse in praise of the Jain religion, the record introduces a teacher named 
Mallabhattiraka (line 6), belonging to the Kareya gana of (the sect of) the holy Mailapatirtha,® 
It tells us that the disciple of Mullabhattdraka was Gunakirti, and that Gunakirti’s disciple was 
Indrakirti. It then mentions, as a pupil? of Indrakirti, a certain Prithvirama (1. 8), whom it 
describes as the eldest son of Merada, and as “a worshipper of the water-lilies that were the feet of 
the glorious Krishnarajadéva (1. 9), before whom a crowd of kings bowed down,” It then, 
in lines 12 to 14, recites that, in the year Manmatha, when the Saka year 797 had expired, that is, 
in A. D. 875-76 according to either the so-called northern or the so-called southern luni-solar 
system of the sixty-years cycle, “ by that king” (téna bhipéna) a temple of Jinéndra was founded 
at Sugandhavarti-(Saundatti) and was endowed with eighteen nivartanas (of land). And it repeats part 
of the above information, in saying, in lines 14 to 18, that, — samasta-bhuvan-dsrayam sriprithvi- 
vallabha-maharijadbiraja-paramésvara-paramabhattairakam Rashtrakfita-kula-tilakam srimat- 
Kyishnardjadéva-vijaya-rajyam = uttaréttar-Abhivriddhi-pravarddhamanam = a-chamdr-arkka-taram- 
baram saluttam-ire, — “ while the victorious reign of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune 
and of the Earth, the Mahdrdjadhirdja, Paraméseara, and Paramabhattdreka, the ornament of the 





5 The figures “A. D. 497 or 498” in Vol. XIX. above, p. 10, were a sufficiently obvious mistake, which was 
corrected in the list of Errata given in the same yolume, 


6 Compare pages 218, 219, below. ; 
1 The word used here is chAdttra. In the case of Gunakirti and Indrakfrti, it is stshya, 
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family of the RAshtrakiitas, the glorious KrishnarAjadéva, was continuing, augmenting with 
aa ever greater and greater increase, so as to endure as long as the moon and sun and stars might 
last,” his feudatory (tat-pddapadm-‘pajivin) the Mah&sAmanta Prithvirama, who had attained 
the patchamahdsabda, gave as a sarranamasya-grant (land measuring) eighteen ntrartanas, situated 
in four places, tv the temple of Jinéndra which had been founded by himself (sva-kérita-Jinéndra- 
éhavandya). And it adds that the allotment made by Prithvirama was given again by (the 
Ratta prince) Kartavirya (II.) (1. 19) to his own preceptor. 


Then, in lines 21 to 26, the record makes a more formal mention of Kartavirya II. as 
a feudatory (tat-pddapadm-spajirin) of the Western Chalukya king Tribhuvanamalladéva-(Vikram- 
aditya VI.); and it describes Kirtavirya IL. as a Mahdmandaléscara who had attained the pasicha- 
mahdsabda, as the supreme lord of Lattalar the best of towns, as being heralded by the sounds of 
the musical instrument called ¢rivali, as being an ornament of the family of the Rattas, and as 
having the senduraldichhana or red-lead crest? and the surarnaGarudadhvaja or banner of a golden 
Garuda. Then, without any farther allusion to Prithviriama and the persons mentioned in counection 
with him, the record presents the Ratta genealogy. Here, it first mentions Kartavirya I. 
(line 27), as born in the race of the Rattas (1. 26), as a son of Nanna, and as a feudatory of (the 
Western Chalukya king) Ahavamalla-(Sémésvara I.), It takes the genealogy as far a3 Séna II. 
(1. 36), or Kalaséna (1, 37), And then, in lines 39 to 41, it registers a grant made by Vira-Permadi- 
déva, meaning of course Vikramaditya WI., on a specified day in the month Pausha of the Dhatu 
saivatsara, the twenty-first of the years of the time of Vira-Vikrama, falling in December, A. D. 1098, 
I: then refers to a grant made at some previous time by either the first or the second Ratta prince 
named Kannakaira (1, 41-42), And then, after some of the usual benedictive and imprecatory 
verses, it ends with the words “ the Jindlaya of Vira-Permadidéva.”’ 


2, — The copper-plate record of A. D, 1208 from Bh6j, in the Chikédi taluka of the Belgaum 
district, published by me in Vol. XIX. above, p, 242 ff., says, in lines 6 to 9, in opening 
the pedigree of the Rattas of Saundatti with the mention of Séna IL, that, — asti Ratt-alvayé 
vamsah Kryishnar&ja-krit-Onnatih . . 2... . asmin . ...., sam jitas 
. . . . « . Séna-rajas, — “there is the race that has the appellation of Batta, the elevation 
ct which was effected by KrishnarAja; in it there was born king Séna (II.).”* 


3.— The inscription of A, D, 1218 at Nésargi, in the Sampgaon taluka of the Be]:raum district, 
opens with some verses which include a prayer that the god Siva will fulfil the desires of the princes, 
lords of the Ktindi district in the Kuntala country in the land of Bharata, who were born in the 
lineage of the Rattas, And then, in introducing a portion of their genealogy, it presents the 
following passage in lines 9 to 14 :— 


Sri*-varan=Achchu(chyu)tam  sakala-loka-hit-drtthav=udagra-daitya-vi- 
dravanan=igi Kri(kri)shna-vesarim Yadu-varnsadol=oldu putbid-a- 
nt=i vasudhi-talam pogale puttidha(da)n=opp-ire Krishnaraja-vi- 
sv-Avani-vallabham Tuliga-bhiipa-sikhimani Ratta-varnsadol || 
Ghanal©-gauryyam vibhavam gabhiray=anagham sihittyaveaicharay=A- 
rpp=inituzh ké] tanag=akkal=av-anav-enal sri-Krishna-Kamdhara-bhi- 
vanit-idhisanol=irav=anyar=eney=alt=4 Krishnan=i Krishnan=er- 
b-inegath Ratta-kul-dmbuj-arkkan=esedam tin=erndad=é vannipem || 
{mt'!=esev=akhila-gunamgalith Gathdamarttathdath Vikramachakravartti Kachchegam!? 
Tujigan=emb=anupamam=appa birudin=amka-mal-alamkritanm'=<appa Krishnaréje-rij[a*Jnva- 
* See Ep. Ind. Vol. VII. p. 9 Metre, Utpalamalika, 10 Metre, Mattébhavikridita, 
"\ Prose, as far as the word arasugalol. 


™ My published text gives Aabbegarn, which I took to be a variant of kabbiga, ‘a poet.” But we know, now, 


from the Ataktr inscription of A. D, 949-50, that that waa a wrong reading for kachehega; see Ep, Ind. Vol, VI. 
1b. 53, text line 3, and p. 55, note 9, 
1S Read dlamkritanum, 
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yadol tad-angunar=ensi!4 mattah negardd=arasugalo] {j . .. =. =. . Ratta-varhs-imbaruh- 
frkkam tan . . . . . . Séna-dhatrivaran, 


Translation : — “Just as Achyuta (Vishnu), the husband of Sri, having driven away the fierce 
demons for the welfare of the whole world, was graciously born under the name of Krishna in the race 
of the Yadus, so, amidst the praises of this earth, in the race of the Rattas there was fittingly 
born Krishnardja, the favourite of the whole world, (he who was called) Tuliga the crest-jewel of 
kings. Listen now!; there are no others who resemble the glorious Krishna-Kandhara, the lord 
of the woman the Earth, in that it can be said that they possess, to ever so small an extent, so 
much great bravery, glory, sagacity, sinlessness, rhetoric, upright conduct, and daring ; in such 
a way that people said “ That Krishna (the god) is this Krishna (the king),” he himself shone oat as 
the sun of the water-lily (looming in the day-time) which was the family of the Rattss: how 
shall I describe him? In the royal lineage of Krishnaraja who, by reason of all his thus resplendent 
virtues, was verily adorned by the characteristic string of the unequalled appellations Ganda- 
mf&rtanda, Vikramachakravartin, Kachchega (‘‘he who wears the girdle of prowess’’), and 
Tuliga,!6 and among the kings who caused themselves to be spoken of as resembling him in virtues 
and who were otherwise famous, there was the prince Séna (II.), himself a sun of the water-lily 
(looming in the day-time) which was the race of the Rattas.”’ 


After this the record continues the genealogy of the Ratta princes as far as Kartavirya IV., and 
so eventually passes on to its practical object. 


4, — At Hannikere or Hannikéri in the Belgaum district, there is an inscription whicb was 
drawn up and put on the stone in, or very shortly after, A. D.1257. It has not been edited. But 
I have had occasion to refer to it before now.1?_ And it will be convenient to give. now, the full 
purport of it, in addition to extracts bearing on the special matter that we have in hand. 


Hannikere or Hannikéri is a village about four miles towards the north-west from 
Sampgaon, the head-quarters of the Sampgaon taluka, and about thirteen miles on the east of 
Belgaum. It is shewn as ‘Hooneekehree’ in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 41 (1852). The 
exact form of its name is not quite certain.!8 — The inscription is on a stone tablet, about 
3’ 72" high by 1/103” broad, which stands against the east wall of the mandupa of a temple 
which is known both as the Sivilaya and as the temple of Brahmadéva. — At the top of the 
stone, there are the following sculptures: in the centre, a Jina, in 4 shrine, seated, and facing 
full-front ; on the left (proper right), outside the shrine, a naked standing figure, facing to 
the front, with the sun above it: and on the right (proper left), a cow and calf, with the 
moon above them. — The writing covers an area about 3° 3}” high by 1' 103” broad. It is in 
sixty-nine lines. And it is very well preserved, except that the stone is broken in half along 
lines 16 and 17, and some letters have been destroyed along the line of fissure. — Except for 
the opening exclamation Om Namah sidhdhé(ddhé)bhyah, the well-known verse Srimat-parama- 
guhbhira, §c., which follows it, and some of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses 
further on in the record, the language is Kanarese, of the later archaic type, partly in verse 
and partly in prose. 





1 This is to be pronounced as if it were written anugunareeniss. There are several similar orthographic 
peculiarities in this record. 

15 This has not yet been established by any Rashtraktta records as an actual birvda of Krishna IIL, or of any 
other Rashtraktita king. And the composer of this record seems to have invented it in imitation of the Western 
Chélukya king Vikramaditya VI. 

16 This biruda, also, has not yet been met with in the Rashtrakita records themselves ; but it is put forward for 
Krishna TIL. in also the spurious Wadgaon plates; see Vol. KXX. above. p. 373, It seems to be connected with 
tuli, and to mean something like ‘he who tramples upon, or crushes to pieces with the feet.’ 

WW See my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I. Part II. 
pp. 550, 556. 

18 See Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 100, note 3. 
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After the verse Srimat-parama-gaisbhira, 5c., there follows a verse invoking a blessing from the 
Jinéndra ParSva, And the record then proceeds to say that, at the great village of Vénugrama- 
(Belgaum) (line 10), which was an ornament of a district (pradésa) in the Kandi three-thousand 
mandala (1. 8-9) in Bharatakshétra (1. 7)!8 to the south of the mountain Mandara (1.6) which is 
the central column of the land of Jambiidvipa (1. 5), there was the race of the Rattas (1. 1]). 


Then, in lines 11 to 30, it continues: — Antsagamnya-pemoy?0-Asraya-sri-Ratt-anvaya- 
dol Svasti Samasta-bhuvan-Agraya Sripri(pri)thvivallabha mabérajadhirija paramésva(sva)ra 
paramabhatsaraka Karadhara-puravar-adhisva(gva)ra savarnna-Garuda-dhvaja Ratta-kula- 


kamala-marttatmda . . . . . , nam-Adi-samasta-rajivali-samalamkri(krijta Vishnu-vams- 
avatira . ow...) Kri(eri)shmam vitata-yasar rakshisi tam éa(sa)tata sémmrajya-t 


Lakshmig=adhipatiy=adam Va Wo Amt=anéka-nri(nri)pa-mamdala-prachamda-mamdalésva- 
(Sva )ra-Sri-Kri(kri)shna-Kamdhararaya-satamrajya"*-prijya-samtatiyole  Svasti Samasta 
prasa(Sajsti-sahitam srimanu-mahimamdalésva(sva)ram Lattandra-puravar-idhisva(sva)ram 
trivali-taryya-nirgghéshanam Ratta-kula-bhishanam mamdalika-gamda-tala-prahari birud~- 
atnka-maliysity-ddi_ nam-dvali-samalamkrita®-kshatriydttamansemt-ene . . . . . sri-Kartta- 
viryya-bhipottaman=a {I Tat-tanubhavam || Kam tl Ratta-kul-agrani . 2. 1. 1. ew 
Lakshmidévan. . ... - tt A mahivallabhana mané-nayana-vallabhe . . . 

. « Chamdaladévi patta-riniy=en-ikkom i! : 


Translation: — “In the lineage of the glorious Rattas, which was thus the abode of an 
incalculable amount of merit : — Hail!:— He who was decorated with all the royal list (97 titles) 
commencing with the names of the asylum of the universe, the favourite of Fortune and the Earth, 
the Mahdrdjddhirdja, Paramésrara, and Paramalbhattdraka, the supreme lord of Kandhérapura 
the best of towns, he whu had the banner of a golden Garuda.‘ the sun of the water-lily (blooming 
in the day-time) which was the family of the Rattas, (namely) he, Krishna, possessed of 
wide-spread fame, who was an incarnation of the race of Vishnu, having himself been a protector, 
became for ever the lord of Lakshuni in the shape of universal empire. Prose : — In the continuous 
stecession, Tich in universal empire. of the glorious Krishna-Kandharardya, who was thus the 
formidable suzerain of many kings and territories : — Hail: — The illustrious Mahdmandaléérara, 
possessed of all sorts of praises, the best of Kshatriyas who was decorated by a list of names 
beginning with the supreme lord of Lattantra the best of towns, he who is heralded by the sonnds 
of the musical instrament called tréra/i, the ornament of the family of the Rattas,25 he who slaps 
the cheeks of chieftains, and he who has a characteristic string of (other) appellations, was the 
Ulustrious Kartavirya (III.), the best of princes. His son was Lakshmidéva (I.), a leader 
of the family of the Rattas. Andthe favourite of the mind and eyes of that prince was the 
erowned queen Chandaladévi.” 


The record then recites that, while Lakshmidéva I. was ruling at the capital (rdjadthdni) of 
Vénugrama (line 30), in the Karoya%é gana of the YApaniya samgha (I. 34) there was 
«certain Nanakaprabha (1, 41), a disciple of Sridhara (1. 40) who was the chief disciple of a previous 


ary 


Kanakaprabha (1. 37). The bee who sipped the pollen of the water-lilies that were his feet, was 
Ammmagivunda, sou of Holligaunda (1. 46). His wife was Olujigaudi2? (1.47), And their son was 
Hollana (1. 48). 


a 


19 The record omits the usual reference to the Kuntala country. 20 Read aganya-puny. 

“land #* Read stardjya or simrajya. 23 Read samalamnsrita. 

“t This, however, was really the banner of the Rattas, not of the Rashtrakiitas : see Ep. Ind. Vol. VIL. p. 

*° This passage dues not mention either the banner or the crest of the Rattas. Nor does any other part of 
the record. 

* The metre mars the vowel of the second syllable as short, 

*7 Ts not certain whether the termination of this name, gaudi, is the other form of gavudtti, ‘(a rustie female), 


a ees servant,’ or whether it is intended to stand for, or is also another form of, gavudagitti, gavwiasini, 
F Rarer 
a Gauda’s wife.’ 
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Ammagavunda was the mi/asvdmin or rightful owner, and the Mahdprabhu, of (the village of) 
Chifichunike (line 49-50)*? in a group of eight villages known as the Haral or Haralu 
enturnbada of the eppattumbads, — meaning, no doubt, the Végugrama seventy of other records. 
At the command of the holy élkéti-mahdiécaru,?® be clothed himself with a jégavattige or ‘cloth 
thrown over the back and knees of an ascetic during meditation,’ and caused to be made, in the 
middle of his village, a temple, possessed of the embellishments of a mdnastamébha and a makaratérana 
and the paiichamehdsabda, of the Jinéndra Pairsva (1. 52). And then (1. 52 £.), — Saka-varsham 
1130te(tta)neya Vibhava-samvatsarada Phalguna(na) Sudhdha(ddha) 13 Sdémavdarad- 
amdu, — ‘*on Monday, the thirteenth ¢i¢hi of the bright fortnight of the month Phalguna of the 
Vibbava smhecaisara, which was the Saka year 1130 (expired),” with the assent of the Mahdémanda- 
lésvrara Lakshmidévarasa (I.) (line 54), having laved the feet of the Achédrya Kanakapra- 
bhapanditadéva of the Kareya gana of the lineage of MailApa of the Yapaniya sammgha (I. 55), 
the Mahdprabhu Ammagivunda (I. 57) gave to that teacher, to provide for food, safe refuge, 
medicine, instruction in the scriptures, and the repairs of whatever might become broken, torn, or 
worn out in the temple, some land in the south-east quarter of his village (I. 58), and a ddnaésdale, 
a betel-nut plantation, an oil-mill, and other items. 


A second passage records (line 62 f.) that, — Saka-varsham 1179te(tta)neya Pimgala- 
sarovatsarada Chaitra sudhdha®® 7 Guruvaradalv, — ‘on Thursday, the seventh ¢hi of 
the bright fortnight of the month Chaitra of the Piigala swivatsara, which was the Saka year 
1179 (expired),” at the command of the Mahdprathdna and Sarcddhikérin Chawundisetti 
(line 64), and with the assent of Kallarasa, the Suikddhikdria Keétagaunda (1. 68) allotted 
a certain portion of the suaka or customs-duties to the pafichamathasthana vt Chifichunike. 


The dates of this revord are buth unsatisfactory. As regards the first date, in line 52 f.: — 
The given ditht, Phalguna gukla 13 of the Vibhava satnvatsara, Saka-Satmvat 1130 expired, began 
at about 6 hrs. 18 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 18th February, A. D. 
1209, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. Moreover, the date is not admissible for 
Lakshmidéva I., as we have various dates ranging from A. D, 1199 to 1208, as well as a date 
in A, D. 1218, for his son and successor Kartavirya I[V.3t As regards the second date, in 
line 62 f.: ~The given “tht, Chaitra Sukla 7 of the Piiygala samvatsara, Saka-Samvat 1179 expired, 
began at about 6 hrs. 14 min. on Friday, 23rd March, A. D. 1257, and cannot be connected with 
the Thursday at all, 


* *¥ * * * * 


Now, the mention, in the Nésargi inscription of A. D. 1218, No, 3, page 216 above, of the 
birwlas Gandam4artanda and Kachehega, whivh are well established by other records,¥ proves 
that the king, born in the race of the Raitus, who t» referred to us Krishna, Krishnaraja, and 
Krishna-Kandhara®} in that record, is the Bashtrakuta king Krishna III., for whom we 





% This would thus seem to have beeu the original name of Hannikere or Hannikeri itself. 

29 "he literal meaning of this expre-sion 1s ‘the seven crores uf great god~:’ but the exact local purport 
ofitisnot known. Mention is made, however, of a Jain temple named Like ti-Jindlaya in an inscription of 
A.D. 1219-20 at Arsikere in the Hassan district, Mysore (Ey. Carn. Vol. V., Ak. 77) ;and itappears to have teceived 
that name because it was to be mamtained by a local body of persons who are mentioned as élk’tigal, ‘the seven 
crores, in that verse, and as ekkéti-vira-ganumyalu, ‘the seven crores of strict fulluwers,’in an inscription of 
A. D. 1183-84 at the same village (ibiJ., Ak. 8€). So, also, un Ekk6ti-Jinflaya is mentioned in an inscription of 
A. D. 1202 or thereabuuts at Vakkalagere in the Kadur district, Mysore (ad. Vol. VI, Ka. 35), And the epithet 
ekk itt-chakravaréi, ‘an emperor among the seven crores,’ is applied toa preceptor named Méalésvura in inscriptions of 
A. D. 1189 at Honntre and Targalale in the Has-an district (ad. Vol ¥., Ag. 79,81). The passage in the Honntru 
inscription which prohibits any interferenee with the grant registered in that record, alludes to the sin of killing 


ekkoti-tayédhanaru, ‘seven crores of ascetice 5 * this expression, however, which is found in other records also, has 


no connection with the technical expre-sion. 
3¢ Read suddha. 31 See Dyn. Kan. Distrs. p. 5368. 22 See Ep. Ind. Vol VI. p. 178 f. 


33 Kandhara and Kandhra, and also Nanaara. Wanhara, and Kanh4ra, all occur a8 Prakrit forms of the names 
of kings whose names are given in Sanskrit as Krisi:na. Ou the general subjeet of Prakrit persunal names, see 
Dyn, Kan. Distrs. p. 410, note 1, and Ep. Ind, Vol. YI. p. 185, note L. 
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have dates ranging from A. D. 940 to 961.5 And, evidently, it is also he whois spoken of as 
Krishnaraéja in the Bhdj record of A. D.1208, No. 2, page 216, andas Krishna and Krishna- 
Kandhararaya in the Hannikere or Hannikéri record of A. D. 1257, No. 4, page 217. 


The allusion, however, in the Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts, No. 1, 
page 215 above, to a Rashtrakita king Krishnarajadéva in conjunction with the Mahdsémanta 
Prithvirama and in connection with the date of A, D. 875-76 for both of them, is not so clear 
and simple, Originally, I took that passage as furnishing a real date for the actual reign of 
a Rashtrakita king Krishna,35— the one who is now designated Krishaa II., — about whom not 
much else was then known; and, it may be added, I naturally then took the king who is men- 
tioned in the Nésargi record, to be also the same person.*6 Later on, I applied it as furnishing 
a date for Krishna Il. as Yuverdja under his father Améghavarsha 1,,57 for whom the date of 
A. D. 877-78 had meanwhile been obtained. Subsequently, I had to consider the matter again, 
and more fally.33 And Iendorse now the results at which I then arrived. The Saundatti record 
first, in lines 8 to 14, mentions Prithvirama as a pupil of Indrakirti and as a worshipper of the feet, 
that is, as a servant or protégé, of Krishnarajadéva, and says that, in the Manmatha smavatsara, 
Saka-Sathvat 797 expired, = A. D. 875-76, a Jain temple was built at Saundatti, and was endowed, 
by a person who, as far as that passage goes, might be either Prithvirima or Krishnarajadéva. 
In lines 14 to 18, however, where it mentions Prithvirima as a Mahdsdmanta fendatory to 
Krishnarijadéva, it distinctly explains that it was Prithviréma who, as a Mahdsdmanda, 
built and endowed the temple. And that was done, the first passage says, in A. D. 875-76. 
But that part of the record which relates to Krishnarajadéva and Prithvirama is not 
a synchronous and original record: it was put together and transferred to the stone at the same 
time with the remainder of the record; and that was done, of course, at about the time of the 
date given in lines 39, 40, namely, in or shortly after A. D.1096. Further, the date of 
A. D. 875-76 cannot be an authentic one for Prithviriama; for we know, from another of the 
Saundatti records, that he was the grandfather of a certain Santivarman, — belonging, it may 
incidentally be remarked, not to the Ratta family, but to the Baisa family, — who was the ruling 
Mahdsimanta in December, A. D. 980, and the range of a hundred and five years for the three 
generations is far too great, And my conclusions about the record are as follows. The real patron 
and sovereign of Prithvirama must have been Krishna IIf., whose earliest known date, A. D. 940, 
is in quite sufficient agreement with the period of a person, the Jfahdsdmanta Prithvirama, 
whose grandson, Santivarman, was a grown-up person, ruling as Muhdsdmanta, in A. D, 980, 
The Saundatti record makes a confusion between Krishna III. and his ancestor Krishna IT. 
And, in its first mention of Krishnardjadéva-Krishna III. and Prithvirama, it erroneously puts 
forward and connects with them a date, equivalent to A. D, 875-76, taken probably from some 
archive of the sect to which Prithvirama’s preceptor belonged, which possibly did actually 
appertain to Krishna II., for whom, as Yuvaraja, it would be quite admissible. 


The Saundatti record of A, D, 1096 or thereabouts does not, in reality, assert apy con- 
nection between Krishna IE. and the Rattas of Saundatti; it only establishes a synchronism 
between Krishna HI. and Prithvirima, who, we know from the Saundatti record of A. D. 980, 
belonged to the Baisa family. An assertion claiming a connection between Krishna IIT. 
and the Ratta princes first appears,as far as our present knowledge of the records goes, in the 
Bhéj plates of A. D. 1208: but it is not very explicit : it may mean that Séna II. belonged to 
the same lineage with Krishna III., whom, in that case, it signalises as having specially 
conferred distinction upon that lineage; or it may simply mean that Séna Il. belonged to 
another family which had been patronised and raised to power by Krishna III. An assertion 


nan eo Nee Ata Seeae MS e® Wee He Oa a eel i As ARDY wah ad ne la ek eae 
3 See Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. pp. 178, 10. 55 Jour. Bo. Br. R, As. Soc. Vol. X. pp. 170, 187. 56 Ibid. p. 175, 
31 Dyn. Kan. Distrs., first version, 1682, p. 36. That work is, of course, now quite obsolete. 
38 Dyn, Kan, Distra,, revised version, 1895-96, in the Gaz. Bo. Pres. Vol. I., Part II., p. 411, note 1. 
39 Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol, X. p. 204. and see Dyn, Kan, Distrs. p. 552, 
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that the Ratta princes belonged to the same lineage with Krishna III., is, however, 
distinctly made in the Nésargi record of A. D, 1218, which places Séna II. in the royal lineage 
(rdjénvaya) of Krishna III. And it is repeated in the Hannikere or Hannikéri record of 
A. D. 1257, in that part of it which is connected with the date of A. D. 1209; that part of the 
record places Kartavirya IIL. in the continuous succession of Krishna IIL, using a word, 
sahtati, which is often, and quite justifiably, translated by ‘lineage, race, progeny, offspring.’ 
These two passages are quite open to the interpretation that Séna II. and his son Kartavirya IU, 
were actual descendants of Krishna III. And we thus have at any rate a claim that the 
Ratta princes of Saundatti belonged to the same lineage with the Rashtrakata king 
Krishna III., and perhaps a claim that they were actually descended from him. How 
far the claim, in either form, was based upon fact, we cannot at present finally decide. The 
Ratta genealogy has not yet been traced back beyond the person who is mentioned as Nanna- 
bhiipa in the Saundatti record of A. D. 1096 or thereabouts, and as Nannanripfla in the Saun- 
datti record of A. D. 1048,‘° and as Nannapayyarana in the Sogal record of A. D. 980, and, in 
all three records as the father of Kartavirya I. who, in July, A. D. 980, was ruling the Kfndi 
eountry under the Western Chalukya king Taila IJ. Though Taila II. had, shortly before 
that time, overthrown the Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd, that is no reason why he should not have 
allowed connections or descendants of them to continue to hold power as local rulers under him- 
self. And the date established for Kartavirya I. is not inconsistent with the possibility that bis 
father Nanna was a protégé or even ason of Krishna III. On the other hand, the fact that 
the banner and crest of the Rattas of Saundatti were different from the banner and crest of 
the Rashtrakitas of Malkhéd,* is opposed to an identity of lineage. Further, the Kalasipur 
inseription of A. D. 933, of the time of Gévinda IV., mentions a Mahdsdmanta, whose name 
has not as yet been determined, but whom it describes as “lord of the town of Lattalir,” 
and as “heralded by the sounds of the musical instrument called ¢riveli.”’s3 These titles 
make it practically certain that that Mahdsdmanta was a Ratta. That record thus tends 
to carry back the family of the feudatory Ratta princes to before the time of Krishna III, 
And it is possible that the claim in connection with Krishna III., advanced in later times by the 
Rattas of Saundatti, may be based upon nothing but the probable point that they belonged to 
the same tribe or clan with the Rashtrakita kings of Malkhéd, and upon the certain fact that, 
of those kings, Krishna ILI. was well remembered, in the territory part of which formed the 
possessions of the Rattas of Saundatti, as the brother-in-law of the Western Gaiiga prince 
Bituga I]., whose memory was very well preserved there in connection with the restoration of 
the Jain temples that had been destroyed by the Chola invaders, 


The town Kandharapura, which is mentioned in connection with Krishna III. in the 
Hannikere or Hannikéri record of A. D. 1257, No. 4, page 217 above, seems to be a purely 
jmaginary place. At any rate, no allusion to it has been met with in the Rashtrakita records. 
Bat, at Hiré-Kummi and Sattigeri in the Parasgad taluka of the Belgaum district, and at Surkéd 
or Surkér in the neighbouring Rimdurg State, there are some spurious copper-plate charters, 
without dates,*4 which purport to have been issued by a Chakravartin Kanhara and Krishna- 
Kanhara, — meaning, again, Krishna III.,— whom they style “supreme lord of Kandh4ra- 
pura; ’? and the Surkéd or Surkér charter further describes him as reigning at Kanharapura. 


The Mukula or Chollakétana family. 


The Nidagundi inscription of the time of \mdéghavarsha I., edited by me in Ep. Ind. 
Vol. VIL, makes mention of a governor of his, named Bahkéya or Bankéyarasa, possessing 








#9 This record is ab the temple of Ankalé3vara or Ankus vara. It has not been published yet ; but it has been 
mentioned by me in Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 172 f., and in Dyn, Aun, Distrs. pp. 558, 534, 

41 See Dyn. Kan, Distrs. pp. 123, 553; and Prof. Kielhorn’s List of the Inscriptions of Southern India, in the 
Appendix to Ep. Ind, Vol, VIL. p. 26, No. 141. 

#2 See Ep, Ind. Vol. VIT. p. - 43 Sea ibid., page ,»note , 

* See Dyn, Kan, Distss, p. 550, note $; and Vol. XXX. above, p, 217, note 65. ; 
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the chellakétana or javelin-banner, who then, at some time between A. D. 873 and 876, was 
governing the Banavdsi twelve-thousand provinoe, and the districts known as the Bejgali 
three-hundred, the Kundarage seventy, the Kundotr five-hundred, and the Purigere 
three-hundred. 


Other records supply further information about Bankéya and the family to which he 
belonged. And the following notes may be usefully put together here. 


At Konnir, in the Nawalgund taluka of the Dharwar district, there is an inacription on 
stone, edited by Professor Kielhorn in Zp. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 25 ff., which purports to reproduce 
the substance of a copper-plate charter. It was written about the middle of the twelfth 
century A.D. And,as has been pointed out by me in Vol. XXX. above, p. 210, it is not 
altogether a reliable record, because it makes certain misstatements and omissions in respect of 
the Rashtrakitas. But, taking it for what it may be worth, we learn, in the first place, that, in 
a family, the name of which it gives as Mukula kula, there wasa certain petson named Brakéri. 
His son was Adhoéra or Adhéra, lord of KoJantra, that is Konntr, whose wife was 
Vijayanka. And their son was Baikésa, otherwise called Sellakétana, whose name is 
presented as Bankéya and Bankéyar4ja in subsequent parts of the record.45 


In respect of this Baikésa, who is the Bankéya or Bankéyarasa of the Nidagundi inscrip- 
tion and the Bahka of a literary reference which will be noted farther on, the Konnér record 
makes the following statements. It asserts that, by the favour of Améghavarsha L., he received 
and ruled ‘‘the thirty-thousand villages of which Vanavaisi is the foremost.”? It further 
indicates that Bankésga bad been employed in some operations against the Western Gangas of 
Talakad, in reciting that, by the desire of Améghavarsha I., he had “striven to extirpate that 
lofty forest of fig-trees — Gangavadi, difficult to be cut down.” And it claims that Bankésa 
at once ascended and easily took “that fort named Kédala,*® dificalt to be scaled on account 
of its ramparts, bars, &c.,” and that, having occupied that country, he drove away “the hostile 
lord of Talavanapura,” that is, of Talakad. And further, in words, placed by the record in 
the mouth of Améghavarsha I. himself, which deserve to be reproduced in full, from Professor 
Kielhorn’s appreciative translation of them,‘? it recites that “with a lion's spring having 
‘‘crossed the Kavéri, most difficult to be passed on account of its heavy floods, . . . . he 
“shook the mighty dominion of him even who was able to shake the world. On that occasion, 
“when through internal dissension a disturbance had arisen near me, then, at the mere word 
“of me that he should return, — having made a vow that if, before his arrival, I, the Vallabha 
“lord, should defeat the enemies, he would as an ascetic completely resign the world, or if by 
‘chance the fortune of victory should fall to the enemies, he would enter into the flames of a 
“roaring fire, — he arrived near me after a few days. Having said that also he certainly 
* would enter into fire if, within three months, by defeating the enemies he could not make 
“his master drink milk (¢o allay his anger or mental distress),#8 — after my son, whose hosts 
“were consumed by the flames of the blazing fire of his impetuous bravery, blackened by the 





45 In line 58 of the record, the metre marks the vowel of the second syllable of this form of his name as the 
long é. 

‘6 Prof. Kielhorn has suggested (Zp. In. Vol. VI. p. 28) that this may bea place, shewn in the map in Mr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, as ‘Khedapura (Kaidala),’ which in the Indian Atlas sheet No. 60, N. B. (1895), is shewn as 
‘Kaidala,’ three and a half miles south-south-west from Tumkir, the head-quarters of the Tumkdr district in 
Mysore. The position is suitable enough. And from Mr, Rice’s Mysore, revised edition, Vol. HI. p. 185, we learn 
that the village contains the ruins of two fine temples, and “‘ appears to have been formerly the capital of a state.’ 
But we are told, in the same place, that the former name of it is said to have been ‘Kridapura,’ and that, though 
the present name is Kaidala, which is explained as meaning “’ the restored hand” in connection with a legend about 
dakkanicharya, the name appears as ‘ Kaydala’ in records of A. D.1150. And there is nothing in the map to 
indicate that the village is, or has been, a fortified place. The identification is, thus, not certain. 

“T Ep. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 36, verses 27 to 81, and 3. 


** “ According to the writers on medicine, milk is a remedy not only for bodily disease, but also for mental 
‘s disorder,” 
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“smoke and thus hidden himself had escaped, perchance sent away by the rest, — he completely 
“ defeated the princes who remained, and, victorious, made captive and slew the adversaries, 
‘fand thus fulfilled his promise.” . . . . And so, “like a Brahman, having sacrificed the 
“enemy at the sacrifice of battle, where the fire of his valour shone the brighter for the many 
“oblations of streams of melted butter — the blood of his opponents, he has secured from me, 
‘* Viranarayana, this edict which to the world’s end proclaims him a hero, resulting from his 
“expiatory rite — the destruction of my foes, and acquired by the efficiency of his spell — the 
“restoration of my fortune.” And finally it recites that, “at the request of this my dear servant 
Bankéya,” Améghavarsha I. granted a village named Taleytira, in the Majjantiya seventy 
bhuktt, to a Jain ascetic named Dévéndra, who had been appointed to take care of a Jain sanc- 
tnary founded by Bankéya at Koljanira-Konnir, and to whom Bankéya had given the temple. 


The record says that this grant, madeby Améghavarsha I. at the request of Bahkéya, was 
made on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon ¢ithi of the month Aévayuja 
of the Vikrama smivatsara, which was the Saka year 782 expired, and was “the eighty- 
third current year.’ And Professor Kielhorn has shewn that the corresponding English date 
is the 3rd October, A. D. 860, when there was an eclipse of the moon, visible in India.4® And 
thus the record presents a date which not only is a trne one for Améghavarsha L., falling well 
within the limits of his reign, bat also is correct in respect of its details. But we know enough, 
now, about Hind& dates, to be quite well aware that, neither does a date which is incorrect in 
respect of its details prove that a record is spurious, nor does a correctly recorded date prove that 
the record in which it is put forward is genuine, or that the matter recited in connection with 
it is authentic. And we know, as has already been said, that some of the statements made 
about the Rishtraktitas themselves in this Konnir record, are not correct. Still, the assertions 
made in respect of Bankéya and his family and achievements, ring genuinely, We know of 
nothing opposed to them. And we have acertain amount of confirmation of them, in the 
mention of Baikéya, in the Nidagundi inscription, as the governor of a very large territory under 
Améghavarsha I., and with a date with which the date put forward in the Konntr inscription 
is quite compatible. And we may, therefore, accept them provisionally, as probably authentic. 
And we may, to the same extent, accept the indication, given by the Konniir inscription, that 
there was a rebellion against Améghavarsha I. by one of his sons. Whether, however, that 
son was Krishua II., his successor, or another, we cannot at present decide, 


The Nidagundi inscription mentions a son of Bankéya named Kundatte, who at that time 
was governing the group of villages known as the Nidugundage twelve. We do not know, 
as yet, anything further about this person. But he may perhaps be the son of Bankéya who 
is mentioned as Chelladhvaja in the literary passage referred to in the next paragraph. 


Of Bankéya we have another mention, and a quite authentic and reliable one, in the 
praéasti of the Uttarapuriina of the Jain writer Gunabhadra, in connection with which reference 
may be made to the text given by Dr. Bhandarkar in his Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 
1883-84, p. 429, verses 32 to 37. The pragasti tells us that the Purdna was completed on a certain 
date in the Pingala saivatsara, Saka-Sathvat 820 (current), corresponding, as determined by 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit,© to the 28rd June, A. D. 897. And it adds the information that the king 
Akélavarsha, that is Krishna IL, was then reigning, and that a certain Liékaditya, of the 
Mukula kula, was then enjoying the whole of the Vanavisa province (désa), which had hap- 
pily been for a long time free from troubles, It further mentions Lokaditya as Chellapataka, 
which may be taken either as meaning “ having the chella-banner,’” or as a secondary personal 
name, and as being a younger brother of a person whom it calls Chelladhvaja anda son of 
a person whom it calls Chellakétana.5! It describes Liékaditya as enjoying the Vanaviasa 
province, — tat-pitri-nija-nama-krité khyaté BamkApuré puréshv=adhike, — ‘at the famous town 

49 Ep, Ind, Vol. VI. p. 26, 59 See Dr, Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit Manusertpts for 1883, p. 430. 
51 See the extract given on page 226 below. e 
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of Bank&pura, superior among towns, which had been made by his father by his own name,” 
that is, which had been named by his fatherafter himself, and perhaps had also been founded by 
his father, And we thus recognise that Lékiditya’s father, the Chellakétana of the prasasti, 
had the name of Banka, and was the Bankéya of the Nidagundi inscription, and the Bankésa- 
Bankéya of the Konnir inscription. 


As mentioned in the preceding paragraph, the praéasti of the Uttarapurdna gives for 
Baikéya’s son LékAditya, otherwise called Chellapataka, a date in June, A. D. 897, when, 
under AkAlavarsha, that is Krishna II., he was governing the Banavasi province at the town 
of BankApura, which is the well-known BankApur in the taluka of the same name, of which, 
however, the head-quarters town is now Shiggaon, in the Dharwar district. And there are 
the following records, plainly to be attributed to Lékaditya, which I quote from ink-impres- 
sions. Two fragmentary and undated inscriptions at Sdbndr, in the Bankipur taluka, refer 
themselves to the time when Kannaradéva, that is Krishna II., was reigning, and Likeyya 
was governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand. And another undated inscription at the same 
place, mentioning him by another form of his name, refers itself to the time when, during 
the reign of that same king, Lékate™ was governing the Banavasi twelve-thousand. An 
inscription at Kunimallihalli, in the same téluka, refers itself to the time when Kannaravallaha, 
that is Krishna II., was reigning, and the Mahdsdmantdédhipati LOkate was governing the 
Banavasi twelve-thousand, and puts forward a date in the month Jyaishtha, Saka-Satvat 
818 (expired), falling in A. D. 896. Among other points, however, this record places the word 
Mahdsimantddhipati in such a position that it ought strictly to apply to Kannaravallaha, rather 
than to Lékate, and connects with the Saka year a saatsara the name of which it presents in 
the unmeaningform of Binu.®3 And it is, therefore, not certain that the record is genuine, or 
eveu that the date is authentic.5 


An inscription which is at either Ku]énir or Kanakapur, in the Karajgi taluka, and which 
also I quote from an ink-impression, refers itself to the time when Ak4lavarsha, that is 
Erishna II., was reigning, and a certain Rajati, that is Rajaditya, was governing the 
Banavasi nad, and presents the date of the Prabhava saieatsara, Saka-Samvat 829 (expired}, 
= A. D. 907-908, without any further details. Whether, however, this Rajati-Rajaditya was 
a member of the Mukula or Chellakétana family, is not yet known. 


After this, we have a second Bankéya, belonging most probably to the Muakula or Chella- 
ketana family. At Bisanhalli, in the Bankapur taluka, there was obtained a stone inscription, 
now stored in the kachéri at Shiggaon, which supplies the following information. The record 
refers itself to the time when Nityavarsha, that is Indra III., was reigning, and, — tat- 
pada ;padm-Opajivi samadbigataparicha/mahasabda]-mahi‘ama[ntam Chellajkéta[ nam] [aboat 
thirty wksharas illegible or doubtful] srimat Bamkéy-arasa{r=Bbanava |si-mandala-mtvatti[r]- 





a ha ee 
“2 [ have previously given this form of the name as Lékade; see Dyn, Kax, Disirs. p, 411, note 3. In the 
<-impressions of the records there mentioned. the third syllable is not very clear. But, in the ink-impression of 
this Satur inscription, it is quite distinctly te, with the lingual t. 

°o Saka-Samyat 818 carrent was the Rakshasa saiivatsara : and §.-S, 818 expired was the Anala sanvatsara. 
The Chitrabhanu sovisectsara was 8.-S. 754 or 843 expired; and the Svabh4nu sazivatsara waa §.-S. 785 or 944 
exsp.ted. 

6 At Adar, in the Hingal tdluka, there is an inscription which is dated on Sémavira, coupled with the four- 
teenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the Raktikshin saratsara, Saka~Sathvat 826 (expired), corre- 
sponding to Monday, 2nd April, A. D. 994, on which day the ‘ithi ended at abont 3 hrs. 28 min. after mean sunrise 
(ter Ujjain). The record refers itself to the time when Akélavarsha, that is Krishna II., was reigning, and when 
a Mah icSraania, whom it describes as Chellapatd-varirs-idbhava, — read Chellapatéka-varirs-Cdbhava, —was govern- 
ing (the) Banavasi {prorince). The genuineneas of this record, also, is not quite certain. And, whereas I have 
Previously read the name of the Jahdsimanta as Lékadeyarasa (see Dyn. Kan, Distrs. p. 411, note 3), in the 
ink-impression before me it looks more like Pemkuteyarasa. 

** The original has suffered a good deal of damage. Anda better ink-impression might be mado, than the 
one from which I quote. However, in the ink-impression which I have, the details that I give can be read quite 
distinctly and unmistakably ; except, of course, the aksharas which I place in square brackets. 
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ch{cha]siramuman=alutt-ire, — “while his feudatory, the Mahdsamanta who has attained 
the pafchamahdsatda, he who has the [chella]kéta{na]-banner,. . . ., the illastrious 
Bankéyarasa, is governing the [Banava]si thirty-two-thousand province.’’ And it is dated,— 
Saka-bbipala-[hajl-akrinta-saivatsara-Satamgal=en;u nia nilvatt-ondaneya . . . . 1 
sativatsar-dntarggata- Magha-su(su)ddha-padivamum = Adityavaramo{m =uttarayajna-sathkrantiy- 
andu,—“(on) the first day of the bright fortnight of (the month) Magha in the . . . 1. 1, 
sativatsera which is the eight hundred and forty-tirst (yetr of) the centuries of years gone by from 
the time (or of the era) of the Saka king (or kings), and (on) ee at the time of the [winter] 
solstice.’ The date of this record is not altogether satisfactory. In the filst place, the name of 
the sameatsara is hopelessly illegible in the inkei impression, and probably in the original alse. 

And, in the second place, the winter solstice is erroneously connected, cr the celebration of it is 
apparently erroneously connected, with a day in the bright fortnight of Migha. Other instances, 
however, might be cited, of dates which connect the winter solstice with impossible days and 
months, Aud, for the rest, the details work outsatisfactorily. Thus, with the Saka year 8-41 current, 
the winter solstice, as represented by the Makarasamkrantior entrance of the sun into Capricornus, 
occarred at 3 hrs. 23 min. after mean sunrise (for Ujjain) on Wednesday, 28rd December, 
A.D. 918, and the ethi Magha Sukla 1 began at abont ] hr. 46 min. on Tuesday, 5th January, 
A.D. 919, and cannot be connected with the Sunday at all. Bunt, with the Saka year 84] expired, 
the winter solstice occurred at 9 hrs. 40 min. on Thursday, 20rd December, and Magha sukla 1 

ended at about 7 hrs. 39 min.on Sunday, 26th December, A. D, 919. There remains the poin/, 
that this result overlaps, by no less than a year, the date put forward for Gévinda IV., son and 
successor of Indra ITI., in the Dandapur inscription.» That record refers itself tu the reign of 
Prabhiitavarsha-(Gévinda IV.). It is dated © when the year eight hundred and forty (of) the 
times of the Sakas was coming to an end, while (¢he 8 nazatsara) ‘which i is publicly known by the 
name Pramathin was enrrent, at the time of the suhkvamna when the sun comes to Makara, 
ona tithi of the month Pansha which came coincidently (eecth that erent).’ And that date was 
the 23rd December, A. D. 918, in the Pramathin swiza/sara, ‘Saka-Sumvat 840 expired. On the 
other hand, the characters, engraving, and language of the Bisanhalli inscription mark it as 
a thoroughly genuine record; and the Dandapur reeord omits to specify the exact ¢i¢hi and the 
week-day of the solstice mentioned in it. And I entertain no doubt that the Bisanhalli record 
puts forward a genuine and authentic date, in December, A. D. 919, for Indra IIT. and the 
Bankéya who was his feudatory, and that the probable explanation of the Dandapur date, i-. 
that that record was drawn up some appreciable time after the grants registered in it, and that 
it pats forward in conneetion with Gévinda IIL. an erroneous date which must now be rejected. 
In the inkimpression of the Bisanhalli record, in the word {chellu]!:éta[ nan}, while the 
syllables kéta are quite certain, the remaining syllables are very faint, and, for that reason, 
I can only say that this Bankéya most probably belonged to the Mukula or Chellakétana 
family ; [ caunot assert the point for certain, As regards the province which he was ruling, 
the syllable st is qnite distinet and wnmistakable before the word mand da; any reference to the 
well-known Nolambavidi thirty-two-thonsand would he quite ont of place in a record belonging 
to the Batkapar taluka; and the name ean only be restored as Banavasi, though the first three 
syllables are qnite illegible in the ink-impression. This reecrl thus refers to the Benavasi 
province as a thirty-two-thousand province. And, in very a similar way. the Konntr 
inscription speaks of it, — curiously enough, also in connection with the name of a Bankéya, — 
asa thirty-thousand province. But we know, from a large nim er of records, that the 
Banavasi province was properly a twelve-thousand province. There are, however, varicns 
records which appear to treat the Sintalige thousand, the Panuthgal five-handred, and other 
districts, as parts of “the Banavisi country.’ And it must be some custom of that kind which 
accounts for the appellations pat forward in the Keunir and Bisanballt records; thongzh 
ERED 


% Vel. XIL above, p, 223; and see Pp. Mai. Vol. VL 9. 177, nce 7. 
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Tcanvot at present indicate exactly how the number of thirty-thousand or thirty-two thousand 
might be made up. 


We pick ap the Muknuia or Chellakétana family again, for certain, in the time of Krishna HI. 
Two inscriptions at Kyisandr, in the Hangal taluka, which again I quote from ink-impres- 
sions, refer themselves to the time when Kannaradéva, that is Krishna III., was reigning, 
and the Mahédsdmanta Kali-Vitta, who is expressly described in them as Chellaketana-ramms- 
éléhava ov “born in the race of the Chellakétanas,’? was governing the Banavasi nad, and 
put forward the date. without complete details, of the Visvavasa smiratsura, Saka-Samvat 868 
(current), = A. D. 945-46. This, however, is, for the present, the latest information about the 
family that is forthcoming. And Kali-Vista was perhaps the Jast member of the family who 
held the Banavisi province; for, it seems to have passed into the hands of the Matdras at some 
time about A. D. 960, as indicated in Lp. Ind. Vol. V. p. 172. 


As regards the appellation of this family, the following remarks may be made. It was 
eriginally taken to be Padmalaya, from what was then understood to be the meaning of the 
passage in the Pragasti of the Utterupurdna, when that first came to notice” And, in the same 
way, Dr. Bhandarkar, also, tuok it to be Palmalaya,®? when he pnblished the pragasfi in fall, 
and gave usa better reading of the verses in which we are interested. But the name is 
distinctly given as Mukula kuja in line 17 of the Konnir inscription. And, as has been 
indicated by Professor Kielhorn, it is so presented in also the pragust: of the Uttarapurdra, 
The text there runs: — Padm-ilaya-Mukula-kula-pravikisaka-sat-pratipa-tata-mahasi grimati 
Lokadityé pradhvasta-vitata®-satru-samtamasé ) Chellapataké Chelladhvaj-annjé Chellakétana- 
tanjé, &c, And we can see, now. that, speaking of Chellapatéka-Lokéditya, younger brother of 
Chelladhyaja, and son of Chellaketana, it seeks to describe him as “ the illustrious Lékaditya, 
who, like the glorions sun of the world, is possessed of an excellent warmth and diffused 
splendons which causes to expand the elnster of buds. nestling in the water-lily (looming in the 
day-time). which is the family of the Mukulas, sheltering in Fortune, and who has utter ly 
destroyed the widely spread dense darkness which is his enemies.” The real appellation of the 
family was. therefore, ‘‘the family of the Mukulas, or the Muku'a family.” But the 
Kydsantr records, quoted in the preceding paragraph, distinctly shew that, from the name of 
the banner belonging to it, it came to be also known as ‘the race of the Chellakétanas, or 
the Chéllakétana race,” as which it has on previous occasions been referred to by me. 


We have the name of the banner, which became the secondary name of the family, in two 
forms, chellakétana and sellakétana. At first, only the form chellakétana was known; and 
the explanation was put forward by My. K. B. Pathak that it means ‘ eloth-bannered,®! from 
a supposed connection between the first component, chela, and the Sanskrit ehéla, +eloth, 
clothes, garment.’ which appears in Kanarese as sele, ‘cloth. In Jine 19 of the Konnér 
inscription, however, we have the form selakétana. In connection with it, Professor Kielborn 
has potuted ont that we have in Sanskrit: séia, sella, in the sense of a * kind of Weapon,’ aml in 
Kanarese sulleha, secleha, as corruptions of the Sanskrit Salya. ‘a dart, a faveli spear tippe 
with iron. a pike, Ge, and alse gelle, sell, as other corruptions of Mae Nut ‘A ote ue 
frequent tuterchange of «4 ands in the Kanarese country, there ean ie no doubt that we find the 


real meaning of chellakétana through the torm sellakéfany, and that the word meaus, as suggested 





57 See Vol. XITL. above, p. 2i7a. 


‘3 See hia Report en Samkit Manuscripts for 1883-85 120 
°9 Seo Bp. Ind Vol. VI. p. 28, note 1. sae ees 


‘lhe metre is faulty here, It can be set right by reading pratata, which is suggested to me by a comparison 
of this reading with the prataita which is given im Vol XII. above, p. 2]7a. 


See Jour, Eo. Br. R. As. Soc. Vol. XVUL p. 223: and, more recently, id. Vol. XX. p. 31, note 474. The 


mistake seem: to be based on the occurrence of the word vasira in the Adit wréna, 22, 219, in the passage which 


explains the term pilik‘tana, pdlid/vaja (see Vol. XIV. above, p. 104), Iam ineliued to think that rastra there ia 
a corrupt reading fer astra. 


§ See Ep. Inet. - ol. VI. p, 28, note 1, 


Ot eR See Ree Ske EER WOE Bordon, 
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by him, ‘a javelin-banner.’ Professor Kielhorn has already quoted, in the same place, from the 
Kapadwanaj plates of A. D. 910-11, the proper name Sellavidyadhara, and the corrupt expression, 
in the verse which presents it and offers to account for it, selulldlitapdnitapdnind, which he has 
explained as standing for sella-ldlita-pdyind, —- “ Sellavidyadhara, whose hand is fondled by the 
javelin.” And he has cited, from the Sahgamnér plates of A, D. 1000, the biruda, applied to the 
Yidava prince Bhillama II. of the Séuna country. Sellavidega, which, I should say, means “ he 
who throws, or wields, the javelin.” Tothis I may add that an inscription of A. D. 1189, at Muttagi 
in the Bigewadi taluka, Bijapur district, describes the Dévagiri- Yadava king Bhillama as ahita-rdya- 
urah-sellais, which may be appropriately rendered by ‘* a javelin to (pierce) the breasts of hostile 
kings.” It remains to be added that, while the pragasti of the Ut/arapurdna certainly presents the 
words Chelladhvaja and Chellakétana as proper names, and perhaps also presents Chellapatika as 
a second proper name of Lékaditya, rather than as an adjective qualifying his name, the Konniir 
inscription presents the form Sellakétana in such a way that, though it may certainly be taken as 
a second name of Bankéya, it might also be rendered as an adjective meaning “he who has the 
sellakétana or javelin-banuer.” But, in line £ f. of the Nidagundi inscription, the word chellakétana 
is plainly used to denote the banner itself. 





AN INDEPENDENT HINDU VIEW OF BUDDHIST CHRONOLOGY. 


BY P. C. MUKHARJI, 
Late Assistant to the Director-General of Archv logy, 


Some Orientalists, from Sir William Jones in the NVIIth century to the late Professor 
Max Miiller, have assumed that the Sandracottus, who defeated Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. C., was the same Chandragupta, who, according to the Buddhistic and Jaina chronicles, 
founded the Maurya dynasty in 163 A. B. and 155 A. V. (380 and 372 B. C.). But since this 
assumption involves a difficulty of about 66 years, they have, —I should say rather 
arbitrarily, — reduced the date of the Buddha's Parinirvana (death) from 543 to 477 B.C. Other 
Orientalists, however, do not agree with them ; — each arriving at results, varying with all others. 
Thus Professor Westergaard says 368; Professor Kern, 380; Professor Rhys Davids, 412, 
Mr. A, F. Carter, 483 B.C. And so a sea of confusion has been created by the rejection of the 
simple and tratlitional era of Sakya Simba, I was therefore bewildered, and met with a great 
deal of difficulty in arranging and reconciling the historical facts I gathered, while writing 
the final Report on my excavations on the sites of the ancient Pataliputra in 1897-98, 


This difficulty induced me to study on my own lines and to find out for myself 
who really was the Sandracottus of the Greeks. First I checked the Buddhistic chronology 
of Burmah with that of Ceylon, — and the dynastic with that of the patriarchs; — and then 
again I compared these with the Jaina dates of the three kings, Nanda, Chandragupta, and 
Samprati, and the Jaina patriarchs. In this way, I found a remarkable agreement between 
allot them. Taking for granted the year 543 B.C. as the starting date of the Parinirvana, 
I noted 214 A. B. (Anno Ludidhew) from the Southern (Singhalese). and 234 from the 
Northern (Tibetan) source,! as the year when Bindusara died, and Astka usurped the throne 
of Pataliputra. Since this difference of 20 years is explained away by noting the fact that 
the Northern Buddhists calculate from Buddha’s Nirvdna and not Partutrrana, which occurred 
20 or rather 21 years afterwards, I came to know that there is no actual difference between 
the Northern and the Southern dates as regards the death of the Buddha, 


a Se eG pe Oe ee eT 
1 Rockhill's Life of Builuha, p. 133, 
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The Date of the Buddha. 


Before I discuss in detail the period of Asdka the Great, whom I identify with the 
Grecian Sandracottus, the date of Gautama Buddha himself needs to be looked to afresh. 
Bishop Bigandet, in his Life of Buddha from the Burmese sources,” records the following dates 
of Sakya Sitha in an era, which was commenced by ‘Anjana, king of Dewaha,” on Sunday. 
New Moon, in the month of Tabaung (March), when 6640 years known as Kaudza’ had 
expired : — 


(1) Conception on the fall moon of July-August,—Uttarathon in 67 Anjana Era, i.¢., 30th 
night of the month of Uttarashara, which is the 15th day of the 5th Chinese month, according 
to the MahAsthavira School.5 


(2) Birth, — in 68 (48 — Tibetan). Friday, Withaka, waxing moon of May,®2.c , 8th day 
of the 2nd half of Vaisékha, which corresponds with the 8th day of the 3rd month (Chinese),? 


(3) Great Renunciation, in 97 A. E., Monday, full moon of July, Uttarathén. 
(4) Attainment of Buddhahood, 103 \. E., Wednesday, full moon of Katsén (Withaka). 
(5) Nirvana (127 A, E. = 563 B. C.9). 


(6) Parinirvana (death), 148 A. E., Tuesday, full moon of Katsén. 7. ¢., the Parinirvina, 
according to general tradition, occurred on 5th of the 2nd half of Vaisikha= oth of 3rd month 
with us. But the Sarvastavadins say, the 8th of the 2nd half of Kartika = oth of the 9th 
month with us. Different Schools calculate variously from the date of Buddha: some say 
1200 years and more: others, 1300 and mor‘; others, 1500 and more; others more than 900, 
but less than 1000 years have passed.!0 


From the era ‘‘Anno Buddhaz,” now current in Ceylon, Burmah and Siam, we find 
that 1898 A. D. corresponds with 2441 A. B., which shows that the Buddhists of the Southern 
School calculated the Parinirvana Era from B.C. 543. The Tibetans possess certain dates, as 
564 B. C. for the Nirvana and 543 for the Parinirvina, which were erroneously quoted by 
Ksoma Korosi as 976 and 546, and which strengthen the initial date of the sacred era of the 
Southern sect. Besides these, two dates in the AKaliyuga. viz., 2544 and 2565 according to the 
Sauramana (solar calculation), have been found for the two events, abovementioned in the 
Tibetan Scriptures. Now, since a solar year (Sawrmana) consists of 365 days, 15 gha.. 21 rz, 
and a Bithaspatya-mana (Jupiter's year) of 361 days, 11 gha., which appears to have been 
current in Magadha, the difference of six years is easily explained away by the excess of the 
solar year of 4 days, 4 gha.. 81 vi.; that is to say, Buddha attained Nirvana in 2550, and 
Parinirvana in 2571 Brihaspatya, or ordinary Kaliyuga, which two figures, in the Christian era, 
are easily converted to B. C. 564 and 548, 


The repetition of the several chronological statements in the different chapters of the 
Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa, the two well-known Singbalese chronicles, — which betray little 
differences. — prove that they are traditional records, compiled from various sources, and hence 


support one another. From them I haye compiled three chronological lists, shown below, 
eee 

° Life and Legend of Gaudama, Vol. Il. pp. 71-73. % Bigandet’s Gaudama, Vol, I. p. 13- 

* Month Aisala = Achira, Uttarathén. —$. Hardy. 15th Snkla Puksha, Piishya constellation ; Lalita Vistere, 

© The other schools fix it on 25rd day of the month, which is the 8th of the 5th Chinese month.—Beal’s Western 
World, Vol. I. p. 15, and Life, p. 95. 

6 Tuesday, full moon, Wesak, Nakat Wica.— S, Hardy. 

7 The Sthaviras cay 15th of the 2nd half of the same month, corresponding with the 15th of the 3rd month w:th 
the Chine~e, — Beals Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p. 24, 

8 Full moon, Aisala, Uttarasala. ~S. Hardy. Pushya constellation ; Lalita Vistira. 

® Five Years of Theosophy. 20 Beal's Western World, Vol. II. p. 23, 
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in which all the dates given by the chronicles are entered for easy comparison and reference, 
so that their value may at once be seen : — 


Magadha Kings, 
SS 




































































Singhalese, | Burmese. | Tibetan. | ‘Avy | Daration of | Accession 
1 | Ajatasatru Bee | 8 B.B. 8 B.B.| ese Seeues 33 551 
2 | Udayabhadra ... | 25 A.B} 25 A.B.) 27 A.B) wu... 16 519 
3} Anuruddha ... 41) 40, 40 yy | ca eeee sores | — 8 503 
Munda at Pataliputra... Scvuds 49 45, | wee see saseen: fy ccevéee Sade 
4 | Nagadasa ase wf 48 A, B.} 53? ,, seoces cesses | —- LO—247, 490 
Interregnum. 
5 | Sisundga (Nanda) ..j 72 A.B.| 63 A.B.| 68A.B) ...... = 10 480 
6'Kalisthkee .. .., 90 ,, | 81 y | wo. | COA. — 28 463 
Vaisali Council ot are | 102_—C,, a AZBi -cscees Jassie 441 
7 Histensons ... «| 18 A,B.| 109, | Ray dates ;— 88 | 434 
—_ Arya Convention ... Site 137.—i,,_=C 187 A. Bw ee weidls Seases 
8 Ugraséna and eight . 
brothers wes ose wasees 142 —C,,, Setees coscee | 22 f -veaeee 
9 | Chandragupta «. --{ 163 A. B.| 163 ,, ws. (LSS A.V, 24 380 
10 | Vindusara vee «| 187 ,, iS) re eee seseee 27 356 
11) Agéka ... ins .. | 214 or 218] 214 or 218234 A.B) cseeee 37 329—3 
12! Sampriti | 255 a55 4} a. O85 Nd aves | 992 
Sthaviras. 
Ordination. | Death. : 
Thera. eae Maga dia regnal | Ceylon rognal | ae eetali cea : Patriarchate. 
Upali vel eee feet fee 30 : Udayabhadra 6 30 
Dasaka os 16 | Ajatasatruan—24 | Vijaya —16. 80 | Sisuniga — 8 50 
Sounaka ...! 58 | Nigadésa —10 |Pandurdja 20. 124 : Nanda 6 (9). 44 
Siggava al 100 | Kalésdka —10 |Interreg- Chandra- 
| and $ month. num 13.) 176 | gupta 14. 52 (55) 
Tissa i 164 : Chandragupta? |Pakunda 58. 244 Astka —26. 68 
ee 994 | Asoka — 6.) aves 284 | Uttiya of 
| Ceylon 6. 40 





SS ae ten rerenen enn ee 
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Phe Ceylon Dynasty (BAjdvali). 

A. B. B. C. Reign. 


Vijaya ... vee ms ee we fe oes 1 543 38 
Upatissa.., se. cee ree tet . «387 505 1 
Panduvasa se 26% wae ee Ae -. 38 504 30 
Abhaya “es ees S33 aes vee vibe) Be 474 20 
Interregnum ... re aes oes ove o. = 454 17 
Pandukabbaya ... ae ves doe). Clee ... 106 437 57 
Ganatissa ore eee ses ee ote oe ee 380 18 
Mutasiva ee vai ee wee wee Seen ote 367 60 
Devanu-piya-Tissa, 174 of Asdka’s reign... a. 238 307 40 
Pipes’ Jae, Wace cat ae Sane: Mee 278 = 267 


List of SthAviras (Vinays Chiefs). 
Years. B.C. 


Ypali — Se one wae sea ae oe . 1 = 543 
Dasaka ath iee oe we eee ae dee .. 380 = 513 
Saunaka ... ee he os ned oes Sue .. 80 = 513 
Siggava +s. He awe eee wee a a . 124 = 419 
Tissa sits ae see wee ae ies cvs .. 176 = 867 
Mahéndra ... te eee see we see sis wee 244 = 299 
Dies in 8th year of Uttiya’s reign aie eee see .. 284 = 259 


It will thus be seen, that there isa remarkable agreement between all the lists shown 
above. The slight differences in the list of Magadha kings, between the Singhalese and the 
Burmese records, as also that of the Jainas, prove beyond the possibility of any doubt, that the 
true date must be a mean between the varying ones. According to the Singhalese records, 
Sisundga ascended the throne in 72 A. B.; but according to the Tibetan and Burmese 
authorities, the date was 63 A. B., which appears to be correct, that is, 480 B.C. Accordmg 
to the Jainas, Nanda usurped the throne in 60 A. V., equivalent to 467 B. C., which shows 
that this Nanda was the Buddhistic Kalaséka, who succeeded his father in 463 B. C., 
a difference of only 4 years, According to the Buddhists, Chandragupta usurped the Magadha 
throne in 163 A, B. = 380 B.C. ; and according to the Jainas,in 155 A. V. = 527 — 155 = 372 
B. C., a difference of only 8 years. According to the Lhamas of Tibet, ASdka usurped the 
throne in 234 Nirvana Era (not Parinirvaua), from which deducting 20, we get 214 A. B. 
(329 B. C.), the year, when Bindusara, his father, died, according to the testimony of the 
southern Buddhists. Asdka’s coronation was held in 218 A. B. = 825 B.C. ; and after a reign 
of 37 years, died in 292 B. C., when his grandson Samprati (Sambadi, Tibetan) ascended the 
throne. According to the Jainas, Samprati ascended the throne in 235 A. V. = (527 —235) = 
292 B. C., showing no difference between the two dates. The slight differences in the other 
cases show that they were not derived from one source, and hence prove, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the true dates must be very close to the traditional ones. And so one cannot 
throw forward Aséka, Chandragupta, and Buddha by about 66 years. 


The Parinirvana-date of Buddha in B.C. 543 is proved also by the synchronism of 
Mahavira, the 24th Tirthamkara of the Jainas, who was contemporary with him, And beth 
flourished during the reigns of Bimbisdra-Srénika and Ajatasatra-Kunika. Now Mahavira 
died in 527 B.C., which date is arrived at by the Eras of Vikramaditya and Salivahana, the 
Sathvat and Sika, which, according to the Svétimvaras and Digamvaras, the two chief sects 
of the Jainas, respectively commenced from 470 and 605 A, V. (Anno Vira); that is to say, 
after the death of Mahavira. I assume as usual that the Saivat commenced in B.C. 57, and the 


Sdka in 78 A. D.; and so 470 + 57 and 605 — 78 yield B.C, 527, as the date of the death of 
Mahavira. 
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Abdka I., the Nanda. 


Owing to some misconception, most scholars have been Jed to the denial of two Abédkas,— 
one of the Nanda, and the other of the Maurya, Dynasty. The Aégéka, better known as 
Kildsoka, the black Asdka, whose spiritual guide was Upagupta, and who held the Vaisili 
Council in about 100 A. B. under Ratha, cannot be the same person, who was crowned in 
A. B. 218, and who convened the third Buddhistic Council at Pataliputra in 235, under Tissa 
Mogaliputra, the patriarch, whose date is given from 176 to 244 A.B. Atdka is expressly said 
to be the son of Sisanaga, who was elected king of Magadha by the nobles of Pataliputra, and 
was called the immediate predecessor of the Nandas.!! This ancient chronicle records, that in 
the 11th year of Kalaséka’s reign, and in the 12th of the interregnum of Ceylon, Saunaka, the 
third patriarch of the Buddhistic church, was 40 years old after his initiation as priest, when 
Siggava received upasampaddé (ordination). Now, calculating from 16 A. B., the 24th of 
Ajatagatru’s reign, when Dasaka was initiated into the order, who, in his turn, initiated 
Saunaka in his 45th year, we get 16 + 44 + 40, the number of years elapsed after the upasanpadd 
of the latter, = 100 A. B., which was the llth of Kalasdka’s reign. Again, adding up the 
number of reigns of the Ceylon kings up to the 11th year of the interregnum, we get 38 + 1 
+ 30 + 20 +11 = 100 years. And calculating the Magadha reigns from the 8th of Ajatagatru, 
we get 24 + 16 + 8 + 24 + 18 + 10 = 100 years after the death of the Buddha, when the 
Vaisali Council wag held.!2 


Chandragupta, the Maurya. 


The next important point to determine is the date of Chandragupta, the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty. Of him four independent dates are known: (1) the Brahmanical ; the 
Puranas state that he ascended the throne of Migadha 100 years after the accession of the first 
Nanda. (2) the Jaina ;—from their chronicles we find that he exterminated the Nanda dynasty 
155 years after the death of Mahavira, which happened in 527 B. C. (3) Bhadrayahu 
(156 — 170 A. V. = 371 B. C.) was Chandragupta’s Guru, and the 8th Siri patriarch of the 
Jaina church, whose disciple and successor, Sthulabhadra (170 — 219 A. V. = 357 — 308 B. C.), 
was the son of Sakatila. Sakatdla was the minister of the ninth Nanda (Dhana N anda); an 
important synchronism, which has hitherto escaped the notice of scholars. These facts fix the 
inauguration of Chandragupta’s reign in about 372 B.C. (4) From the Baddhistic sources we 
learn that in 163 A. B. (380 B. C.) Chandragupta acceded to the throne of Pitaliputra. There 
is here a difference of only 8 years (380 minus 372 B.C.), a matter of no importance, which, 
instead of invalidating, rather strengthens the finding that the truth appears to lie between . 
the two dates. But since the dates of the Magadha kings are given consecutively in the 
Buddhistic chronicles, and but fragmentarily in the Jaina, 380 B. C. appears to be the more 
reliable date for Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. 


In the Dipavajsa,! it will be observed that the 2nd year of Chandragupta’s reign was the 
58th of Pakundaka’s of Ceylon, when Tissa, the son of Mégali, was initiated by Siggava in 
the 64th year alter the latter’s upasanpaid. The same fact is repeated on the very next page, 
so that there is no doubt as to any clerical or traditional mistake, — especially so, when it is 
added that Siggava, the Sthavira, the head of the Buddhistic church, died in the 14th year of 
Chandragupta’s reign, when he was 76 years old, that is, 12 years after Tissa’s upasaipadd. 
Calculating as in the case of Asoka I., by referring to the Tables, we find that the 2nd year of 
Chandragupta was 164 A.B. = (24 + 16 + 8 + 24418 + 28 + 22 492 4 2 Magadha 
regnal dates) = (388 + 1 + 30 + 20 +17 + 58 Ceylon regnal dates) = (16 + 44 + 40 + 64 
patriarchal years of Vinaya Chiefship). Thus the year 163 A. B. as the year of the accession 
of the founder of the Maurya dynasty to the throne of Pataliputra is established beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, which cannot on any theory be reduced. 


MU See Chap. V., Dipavarisa. 1? See the Chronological Tables given above. 1° Trans. by Prof. Oldenberg, Pp. 143, 
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From these indeyendent and very elosely concurrent testimonies of the Brahmanas, the 
Bauddhas, and the Jainas, the date of Chandragupta is thus conclusively and without doubt 
found to be 60 years before 320 or 316 B. C., to which latter date European scholars try to 
reduce it arbitrarily and without sufficient reason, from a so-called Greek synchronism, as 
recorded by Justin, Strabo, and other Greek authors, who, quoting the fragmentary and 
somewhat fabulons accounts of Megasthenes, record of Sandracyptus or Sandracottus as 
once visiting Alexander the Great in his camp, and then defeating Seleucus Nicator in about 
310 B. C., and expelling the Greeks from the Punjab, which Chandragupta is never proved to 
have visited. 


Abéka II. — The Maurya, the Sandracottus of the Greeks. 


That the age of Asdka II. cannot be reduced by about 66 years is evident from the 
several dates, recorded in the different chronicles of the Jainas, the Brahmanas, and the 
Bauddhas of the southern and northern schools. The Jainas record in the Parisistha-parvan, that 
Sampriti, the disciple of Suhastin (219 — 265 A. V. = 308 — 262 B. C.), ascended the throne 
of Pataliputra in 235 A. V., that is, 292 B. C., when Aséka Sri died. Adding 37 years to 292 
B. C., we get 329 B. C., exactly the year when AsOka asurped the throne. For the Diparansa 
records that Aséka was crowned in 218 A, B., four years after his father died, that is, in 825 
B.C. The Tibetans also say's that Aséka ascended the throne in 234 A. B. Nirvana era, not 
Parinirvana. Deducting 20 years from it, we get 214, precisely the date when Vindusara died. 
According to the Buddhists, the period between the accession of Bimbisira and the end of 
Aséka’s reign was really 311 years, not 375, as Professor Duncker calculates. Professor 
Duneker notes, in his UWtstory ar Antiquity, that according to the Buddhists, the interval 
between Bimbisira’s accession and .\Soka’s death was 375 years; while according to the 
Viyn Purdua it was 378 years, a difference of only 3 years. Bimbisira ascended the throne 
im 603 B.C., 15 years before the attainment of Buddhahood by Siddhartha at Uravilva. near 
Gaya, in 103 Anjana Era = 588 B. C., and Aséka died at the age of $2 in 251 A. B., that is, 
292 B.C. The interval therefore amounts to exactly 311 years. 


In 236 A. B., Devanupiya Tissa was crowned king of Ceylon, when Aséka was reigning 
in his 18th year, after 58 years of the reign of Mutasiva, who became king in the 14th year 
vf Chandragupta. These figures are further checked by the statement that Mahindra received 
initiation from Tissa Mégaliputra, then 66 years old from his upas@ipald, and in the 6th year 
of Asdka’s reign, and in the 48th of Mutasgiva’s. Calculating by adding up the reigns of the 
Magadha and Ceylon kings, and the duration of the patriarchate, in the way I did before 
in the cases of Kaléséka and Chandragupta, we find that the 6th year of Asdka’s reign was 
224 A. B. by the chronological equation of 63 of the Patricide dynasty + 100 of the Sandas + 
‘lof Mauryas = 224 of the Migadha kings; = 106 up to end of the interregnum + 118 down 
to 48th year of Mutasiva = 224 of the Ceylon Kings; = 16 + 44 + 39 + 60 + 65 = 294 
vpasmipald, duration of the Sthiviras.) It will thug be seen that these chronological equations 
“heck one another ; and the date of Agéka’s coronation was 218 A, B, is therefore established 
'wyond the possibility of a doubt. 


Tn the face of the facts and figures, above mentioned, there cannot be any doubt that 
Aséka ascended the throne between 329 and 325 B.C. He cannot therefore be pushed 
torward by 66 or 70 years on the assumption that Sandracottus was Chandragupta, the first 
Maurya emperor ; and because Priyadarsi is said to have mentioned, in a few inscriptions, the 
~rcalled five contemporary kings of Greece. I doubt that the inscriptions, in which the Yéna 
ings are mentioned, were ever published by Asoka II. They were most probably issued by 


ie See Rockhili's Life of the Buddha, chapter on the ‘' History of Bod-yul.” 
*~ See Chronological Tables abore, 
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Sampriti, his grandson, who, becoming the patron of the Jaina charch, followed the example 
of his grandfather, by issuing the rock-edicts. 


Now since the Grecian Sandracottus synchronizes with Agéka, who was once deputed by 
Bindusira to Taxila to quell a rebellion, we can safely identify him with the latter. For 
Chandragupta, literally the moon-protected, appears to be a title, just like the one we 
have in the Gupta dynasty, The Rdjdvali-Kathé records that Kunila, Agéka’s son, had the 
title of Chandragupta; and in the Tibetan tradition we find that several kings of the Maurya 
dynasty had this surname. 

I need not enter into the controversy of the so-called identity of Priyadarsi of the pillar 
and rock-edicts with A&dka in this brief paper. But I may remark that there are great 
differences in the incidents in the lives of the two kings, Firstly, why should not the author 
of the edicts proclaim them in his well-known name of Agdka, which is not found in even one 
instance? The first (U’pdsaka) conversion of king Priyadarsi occurred in the 9th year after his 
coronation ; while in the case of Agdéka, it was in his fourth regnal year. Priyadarsi undertook 
his dharma-ydtrd to the Magadha Samgha (religious assembly), being his second conversion, in 
the 11th year of his reign; while Aséka received Mogaliputra and held the Third Buddhistic 
Council in his 17th regnal year, and altogether retired from the world and became an ascetic 
in the 35th year, two years before he died. Asdka appears as a Buddhist; while Priyadarsi 
was equally respectful towards the Sarmanas and the Brihmanas. No Orientalist has yet 
proved that Priyadarsi was a proper name and not a title, monopolized by the Maurya emperor 
Asoka alone. I need not go further into details, but conclude with stating my strong 
conviction that the Pillar-edicts belonged to Agdka, and the Rock-edicts to Samprati, who was 
contemporary with the five Yéna Kings, of the then divided Greek empire. 





TIBETAN AFFINITIES OF THE LICHCHHAVIS. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., L.C.S. (Rerp.). 

Att students of ancient Indian history are familiar with the name of the Lichchhavis, 
the ruling tribe or clan in the Vrijji country, of which Vaisili was the capital. Several 
facts indicate a close connection between Tibet and the Lichchhavis, and give probability 
to the theory that the Lichchhavis were really a Tibetan tribe which settled in the 
plains during prehistoric times. 

According to one tradition the first Tibetan monarch was descended from Prasénajit, 
king of Kosala, the contemporary and friend of Gantama Buddha. According to another 
form of the legend, the Sakya race, to which the Buddha belonged, was divided into three 
branches, represented respectively by ‘Sikyamuni, or Gautama Buddha, Sakya the Lichchhavi, 
and ‘Sikya the mountaineer — Sikya the Lichchhavi being the progenitor of the Tibetan kings. 
But, as Mr. Rockhill (The Life of the Bul tht, p. 203) points out, legends of this kind have 
little value. 

Much more significant are the undoubted similarities botween the customs of the 
Tibetans and those of the Lichchhavis, which are recorded in the important matters of 
sopulture and judicial procedure. 

The horrible custom of exposing the dead to be devoured by wild animals was 
common to Vaisili and Tibet. When the Bodhisattva (Gautama) was at Vaisali, he is 
related to have observed a cemetery under a clump of trees and to have questioned the 
Rishis, who explained: — 

“In that place the corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the birds; and there also 
they collect and pile up the white bones of dead persons, as you perceive; they burn corpses 


there also, and preserve the bones in heaps, They hang dead bodies also from the trees ; 
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there are others buried there, such as have been slain or put to death by their relatives, 
dreading lest they should come to life again ; whilst others are left there upon the ground, 
that they may return, if possible, to their former homes.”1 Whatever obscurity may exist in 
this passage, it certainly proves a belief that the ancient inhabitants of VaisAli disposed 
of their dead sometimes by exposure, sometimes by cremation, and sometimes by burial. 
The tradition is supported by the discoveries made at prehistoric cemeteries in other parts of 
India which disclose very various methods of disposing of the dead. The corpses hung to the 
trees may have been so treated for the purpose of desiccation, and subsequent dismemberment. 


The practice of exposure of the dead seems to have extended beyond the Lichchbavi 
country and to have survived in Magadha as late as A. D. 400. Fa-hien says that at 
Rijagriha, near the old city, ‘north of the vihdra two or three le there was the Smasinam, 
which name means in Chinese, ‘the field of graves into which the dead are thrown.’ The 
contemptuous phrase can hardly refer to ordinary buyjal.”2 


The prevalence of the practice of exposure of the dead in Tibet is well known according 
to Balfour’s summary of travellers’ accounts (Cyclop, s, v. Tibet), ‘In Tibet, where the dead are 
not burned or buried, but are exposed on high places to be devoured by vultures . . . the 
bodies of tha wealthy are carefully disposed of ; they are carried ina litter to the top of a bill set 
apart for the purpose, the flesh ent in pieces, the skull and bones pounded in a mortar ; and 
when all is ready a smoke is raised to attract the valtares, who collect in thousands to eat it up. 

‘The sovereign Lamas are, however, deposited entire in shrines prepared for their remains, 
which are ever afterwards regarded as sacred, and visited with religious awe. The bodies of 
the inferior Lamas are usually burned, and their ashes preserved in little metallic idols, 
to which places are assigned in their sacred cabinets, Ordinary persons are treated with 
less ceremony : some are carried to lofty eminences, where they are left to be devoured by 
ravens, kites, and other carniyprous animals. But they also have places surrounded by walls 
where the dead are placed.” 

The last statement seems to refer to an enclosure like the émasdaam at Rajigriha. 


It will be observed that in Tibet, as at Vaisali, cremation, burial, and exposure are all 
practised. Similarly, the Mongols are said to dispose of their dead in all these three ways. 

Mr, Rockhill (J. 2, A. S. 1891, p. 231) gives farther interesting particulars of the repul- 
sive Tibetan customs :— “ Funerals.—When a death occurs in Tibet, the corpse is tied up with 
ropes, the face being put between the knees and the hands stuck behind the legs. The body is 
wrapped in the every-day clothes of the deceased and put in a raw hide bag. The men and 
women, having lamented in common over their loss, suspend the corpse by means of ropes 
from the rafters? . . , . A few days later on the corpse is carried to the corpse-cutters’ 
place, when it is tied to a post, and the flesh cut off and given to dogs to eat. This is called 
a ‘terrestrial burial.’ The bones are crushed in astone mortar, mixed with meal and parched 
grain, made into balls, and also given to the dogs or thrown to vultures, and this latter mode of 
disposing of them js called ‘a celestial burial.’ Both these methods are considered highly 
desirable . . . . . . The poor dead are buried in the water, the corpse being simply 
thrown in it. This is not an esteemed mode of burial. The bodies of lamag are burnt and 
cairns (040 or dobong) erected over their remains.” ; 

But in the case of specially holy Lamas the body, after the flesh has dried upon the 
bones, is wrapped in silk and deposited in a mausoleum. At Lhasa dead bodies are thrown 
in & grove called the ‘Cold Forest,’ which recalls the chitdvana of Buddhist books. 

So far as I know, the Tibetan practices do not survive in any part of India at the present 
day, except perhaps in remote Himalayan regions, 





_} Beal, The Romantic History of Buddha, p. 159. : 2 Legge, The Travels of Fa-hien, p. 84. 
® Compare the corpse; hung on trees at Ra&jagriha. 
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Judicial procedure in Tibet and Vaisali offers a still more striking parallel, 

The ancient judicial system of Vaisali is expounded in the Atthakatha or commentary 
ascribed to Buddhaghosha on the Mah4parinirvina Sitra, or ‘ Book of the Great Decease,’ which 
wassnmmarized by Turnour in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1888. The modern 
Tibetan practice is explained by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, C.I.E., in his article on 
‘ Tibetan Jails and Criminal Punishments’ in the Proceedings of the same Society for 1894, p. 5, 
I think that the reader who peruses both accounts will agree with me that the ancient 
procedure at Vaisaéli is substantially identical with the modern procedure at Lhasa. 

The Atthakatha premises that the description of the administration of justice at Vaisali 
refers to ancient times. The rulers, it said, when an accused person is brought before them, 
do not dispose of the case at once, but send it to the Winichchhiya mahémattd, who examine 
the accused, and, if they find him innocent, release him. If they decide that he has committed 
an offence, they abstain from awarding a penalty and make over the accused to the Wohérikd 
(persons learned in law and custom), who are authorized to discharge him, if they consider 
him innocent. The prisoner, if found guilty by the Wohdrikd, is transferred to the Sattadhard, 
who make further enquiry, and are empowered to discharge the prisoner, if they are satisfied 
of his freedom from guilt. If, however, they consider him guilty, they pass him on to the 
Atthakiluka, ‘the eight castes or tribes.’ This tribunal, if satisfied of his gnilt, passes the 
prisoner on to the Sénapatt, or chief minister, who hands him over to the Upardja, or Vicegerent, 
who makes him over to the Raja. The final determination of the prisoner's guilt or innocence 
rests with the Raja, who is bound to determine the penalty according to roles laid down in the 
code, or Pawénipitthakdn, 

The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, namely :-— 


(1) Arrest and production of prisoner before the ‘rulers’; 

(2) Enquiry by the Winichchhiya mahdmatté ; 

(3) —Do. do. Wohdrikd : 

(4) Do. do. Sattadhard ; 

(5) Do. do. At thakilakd ; 

(6) Production before the Séxapatt; 

(7) Do. do. Upardja; 

(8) Final judgment by the Rija, who is bound to follow fixed written rules in 
awarding the penalty. 

The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu Sarat Chandra Das, are exactly 
similar :— 

(1) The accused person is arrested, and sent to the lock-up 3 

(2) He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

(3) He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called Jamti, and his answers 
are noted down ; “ 

(4) He is examined more strictly and whipped at.Bkervals; this is called Tshan-di ; 

(5) Ifhe makes any kind of confession, true‘or false, he is subjected to further 
prolonged examination, repeated whrppings, and cruel tortures of varioug 
kinds 5 

(6) If the case is serious, and the Government becomes a party, he is taken to the 
Kalons, or Ministers’ Court; 

(7) This Court suggests to the Gyal-ishab (Regent), whichis the highest Court of the 
country, that one of the three punishments mentioned in the decision may 
be approved of; : ; 

(8) The sentence may be mitigated, commuted, or revised by the Dalai Lama only. 
The Regent has no power to do more than select one of the three punish- 
ments saggested by the Court of the Ministers. 
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It is impossible not to perceive the very close resemblance between this procedure and the 
ancieng judicial system of Vaisdli, and it is difficalt to believe that the two systems have not 
@ common origin. 

Farther information about the Tibetan criminal law will be found in Mr. Rockhill’s excel- 
lent article on “Tibet from Chinese Sources”? (J. R. A, S., 1891, pp. 216-218), 


A CHINESE ASOKA. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., I-C.S. (Berp.). 


Is the first Minor Rock Edict, of which versions, more or less complete, exist at Ripnith, 
Sahasrim, Bairat, and Siddapura, Aséka Says :— 

“Por more than two years and a half I was a lay-disciple without exerting myself 
strenuously. A period of six years, or rather more than six years, has elapsed since I joined 
the Order, and have strenuously exerted myself, and during this time the men who were, all 
over India, regarded as true, have been, with their gods, shown to be untrue.’’! 

When recently discussing this passage (ska, p. 19) the only parallel to the monk- 
emperor which I could cite was that of the Jain prince, Kumfrap4la Chaulukya, 
mentioned by Biihler. But 1 have since learned of the existence of a much more closely 
parallel case in China. 

Tn his charming work on Chinese Literature,? Professor Giles writes (p- 183) :—~ 


“ The original name of a striking character who, in A, D, 502, placed himself upon the 
throne as first Emperor of the Liang dynasty, was Hsiso Yen. 


‘He was a devout Buddhist, living upon priestly fare and taking only one meal a day ; and 
on two occasions, in 527 and 529, he actually adopted the priestly garb. He also wrote 
a Buddhist ritual in ten books. Interpreting the Buddhist commandment ‘Thon shalt not 
kill, in its strictest sense, he cansed the sacrificial victims to be made of dough, 


‘‘The following short poem is from his pen : 


‘Trees grow, uot alike, by the mound and the moat; 
Birds sing in the forest with varying note ; 

Of the fish in the river some dive and some flat, 

The mountains rise high and the waters sink low, 

But the why and the wherefore we never can know,’” 


Some scholars have felt a difficulty in believing that a reigning emperor could become 
a monk without abdicating his temporal power. With reference to the imperfectly parallel case 
of Kumarapila, I argued that, like him, Agéka probably “undertook vows of imperfect. and 
limited obligation. It is also possible that he once, or several times, adopted the practices of 
a Buddhist mendicant friar fora few daysat a time, during which periods of retreat his ministers 
would have administered the kingdom. The Buddhist ceremony of ordination (upasampadd) 
does not convey indelible orders, or involve a life-long vow. Both in Burma and Ceylon men 
commonly enter the Order temporarily, and after a time resume civil life. Aséka conld have 
done the same, and a proceeding which is easy for an ordinary man is doubly easy for an 
emperor, A formal compliance with the rules requiring the monk to beg his bread could 
have been arranged for without difficulty within the precincts of the palace.” 


The Chinese case, in which the actaal facts are recorded, establishes the validity of these 
observations, and should finally remove the doubts of the most sceptical concerning the 


propriety of the literal interpretation of Agdka’s distinct and categorical statement that he 
joined the Order, 





? From the Brahmagiri-Siddapura text 
ouly mean ‘ joined the Order,’ 
3 Heinemann, 1961, 


, od. Buhler, in E. f., Vol III. p. 141. The words saighe upayite can 
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DIVALL-FOLKLORE. 
BY B, A. GUPTE, F.Z.S. 


Horpays in all countries have their folklore, 
and the Divali of India is no exception. The 
greater the number of folktales, the higher the 
atage of development in the society, and the 
greater the interest we find attached to the 
evolution of the festivities. In the case of the 
Hindu DivAlf, I have been able to collect the 
following half dozen different folk notions : — 


I. 


Vishnu, says a priestly Brihman, apportioned 
four chief holidays between the four varnas or 
castes. The Brihmans of the alms-receiving 
clasa have to observe the rdkht-pirnama, or the 
full-moon day of the month of Srévan, and to 
collect money by tying the well-known viksha or 
protecting charm to the wrists of their masters; 
and erery employer will testify that they have 
not neglected this opportunity! To the Kshatriya 
or warrior caste Vishnu gave the Dasahra holiday, 
to the Vaisyas or trader caste, the Divali, 
when they are expected to worship goddess 
Lakshmt who presides over wealth, and to the 
Sddraa or servile class, Phélgun or Holi, the 
filthy and indecent rowdyism of the last month 
of the Hindu Calendar. 


II. 


The second idea claims Divéli as the day on 
which Raja Bali was deprived of his empire 
on earth. In Maharashtra, women prepare 
effigies of Bali, either in rice-flour or cow-dung 


according to grade, worship them and repeat ! 


the blessing ‘‘ May all evils disappear, and Raja 
Bali's Empire be restored [3et fst RTaT, srt 
qaraq 13a Bat.]"’ There is no such worship in 
Bengal. 


ITI. 


It is believed that Vishnu killed Nark4sur 
or the giant of filth on the 14th dsy of the 
second Asvin. On this day, all Hindus bathe 
very early before sun-rise after anointing their 
bodies with many perfumed unguents and oils, 
There are two baths taken, one after the other, 
just as is done on the death of a near relation. 
After the first bath, a lamp made of rice-flour 
and an oval piece of the same stuff called mutké 
are waved round each male by some girl or 
married woman, and the fruit of the cucurbitous 
plant, chirat, is placed in front of him. He then 
crushes the fruit under his left foot, extinguishes 


; the lamp with the toe of his left leg, and takes 
| the second bath. He wears a new dress and 
partakes, with his friends and relations, of the 
numerous dainties prepared for the occasion. 
This, it is said, is in celebration of the victory of 
Vishnu over the giant. 


Iv. 


The fourth explanation is but a variation 
of Lakshmi-worship, in which the Bengalis 
bring home clay figures of their dreadful Kalf 





and worship it in the place of the charming con- 
sort of Vishnu, represented by heaps of Rupees 
placed iu trays. They say that Kali is Lakshmi 
(Goddess of Wealth), is Saraswati (Goddess of 
Learning), and the procreative female power ag 
well! 


Vv. 


The fifth idea has a historical basis. It is that 
King Vikramaditya of Ujjain, a scion of the 
Gupta race, was crowned on this day, the 
16th of Aévin, and counted his era accordingly. 
This is thus a new year’s day. 


VI. 


It is asserted that after his return from Lankha, 
Rama was crowned on this day! 


Taking. however, into consideration the season 
or the time of the year, one is led to suspect that 
the primitive origin of Divali has connection 
with the movement of the earth round the 
sun. That luminary passes the tula, the libra 
or the ‘balance,’ about this time and marks the 
beginning of the second half of its course. ‘ He’ 
is then seen going farhter and farther from the 
Northern hemisphere, the nights become longer 
in proportion, snow begins to fall on the peaks of 
the Méru or Himalaya mountains. At this time 
the desire to wish him (the sun) speedily return 
to enliven the North is natural and is possibly 
expressed in the vernacular quotation given 
above. The sign of the zodiac, libra or balance, 
may have influenced belief in the weighing of the 
harvest-products foHowed by “counting” the 
cash realized Hence the joy felt by the Banias, 





We have thus (1) the desire to see the sun 
return to the land of the Aryans, and (2) the 
destruction of the giant of filth or farm-yard 
and other manure-heap, which have to be 
removed or taken away from the houae, heaped 
together, worshipped, topped by a burning lamp 
' and offered a coin, This is done before the early 
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bath 18 taken and bas possibly some connection 
with the sowing of wheat, gram, and oil seeds. 
The crushing of the cucurbitous fruit and the 
extinguishing of the lamp waved round the face 
of the bather, perhaps, indicate the death not 
only of the giant of filth or manure, but that of 
the first season, — producing rice. It is said that 
this Narkdsur (night-soil giant) was born of the 
goddess, Barth! So he (filth) always is! 


The third stage of evolution may be per- 
ceived in the fact that the bhddvi crop is sold 
about this time, and the ubiquitous Banié has 
reason to be proud of the wealth it brings to his 
coffers. He therefore worships Lakshmi, or his 
accumulations heaped in trays. 


Réma’s accession is a Puranic embellishment 
of the natural religion, and the Kali-pdja is an 
innovation of the Aryans, who have systemat- 
ically been cheating the non-Aryan races of the 
East of India, in spite of their admission’ into 
the sacred religion, in order to counteract the 
numerical strength of the Buddhists. Aryan 
Brahmans took the assistance of the non-Aryans 
when needed, but carefully kept them on the 
lower rung of the ladder by thrusting down their 
throats such irregular beliefs. They thus pre- 
served a distinct line of demarcation and sank 
the ‘converted’ Bengalis deeper in their follies 
about the worship of their local non-Aryan 
hideous deities. 


In Bengal, it is likewise believed that the 
night of the pitris (ancestors) begins at this 
time, and that the lamps are lighted on the tops 
of poles to serve as a guide to these benighted 
souls, The skridhas, or offerings to ancestors, 
are also performed on this day, the 30th or dark 
night of Asvin. It is this fact of the ancestors’ 
souls being overtaken by a night, which extends 
over six months, that gives life in Bengal to 
a great feast on their account, to serve them for 
half the year. 


The latest stage of the evolution need not sur- 
prise any one. It was quite possible to have 
selected for the celebration of Vikramaditya’s 
coronation a day hallowed by the sacred memory 
of a similar grand ceremony ascribed to Rima, 
whose glorious career has been the ever-enchant- 
ig and ever-inspiring theme of all Hindu poets. 


I solicit the attention of ethnographists to the 
chief points I have thus been able to disclose out 
of the multiplicity of accounts of the origin of 
the Divali, viz., the change of the season; (2) the 





death of the rice-crop harvest ; (3) the time of 
Mmanuring the soil for the second crop : (4) the sun 
reaching Libra, the seventh sign of the Zodiac ; 
(5) the coronation of Rama; (6) the selection of 
this coronation-day for the conventional corona- 
tion and era-making day of Vikramaditya, the 
last of the Guptas: — and I imvite further details 
with comments. Crooke’s Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India gives the legend of a 
king who was visited by his fate in the form of 
a snake that saved him from death by forging 
the figure ' 70’ in the place of the ‘0° found in 
Yama’s account-books, but as the lautps are not 
kept burning all the night, and as nobody keeps 
up all the night, corroborative evidence is want- 
ing. The return of the spirit of the dead king 
sounds like the story of Vatasivitri, whose 
husband, Satyavdn, was restored to life at the 
devoted worship of his proverbially chaste wife. 


As a help to the elucidation of this interesting 
subject I add a note on some peculiarities 
of the Divaéli Worship. There are many 
interesting details in this worship which are 
likely to reveal peculiar phases in the social 
strata of the Hindu society. For instance, the 
Chandraséni Prabhus of Bombay mould their 
efigies of Bali Raja ont of cooked flour, 
while the Malis, or gardeners, of Inddér, who 
are Sfdras, use cow-dung. In the houses of 
the former, the figure of the king and that of 
his consort are mounted on horseback, followed 
by a mounted minister, and saluted by four foot- 
men, who stand like a guard of honour in a row. 
The whole scene is placed in a silver or brass 
tray, while the Sidras mould a figure on the 
bare floor lying flat with its face upwards. The 
former draw from the &th day of the second half 
of Aégvin to Divall, a set of symbols in rice-flour 
on the floor of their compounds or verandahs 
and in front of the main entrance, vide Plate 
drawn by my wife, specially in the native women’s 
style. She has, however, reproduced only those 
designs, neglecting the conventional . border. 
which are considered absolutely necessary, 
omitting the more elaborate and complicated 
ones. 


The centra] temple (1) is ascribed to Lakshmi- 
Narayan. In this compound name, the pre- 
eedence given to the Goddess over her husband 
may be noted. Besides the usual (2) sun, (5) the 
moon, (3 and 4) the hanging lamps, (6) the shank 
shell, (8) the mace, (9) the lotus, (7) the wheel, 
(11) the svastika, (10) the shésha or thousand- 


2 Vide Adisur’s mention of five “Kulin Bradbmsns sent out from Kanauj ” (in Ballal Sen's Charitras) to convert 


Bengal to Hinduism. 
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hooded cobra, and (18) the cow’s footprints, 
there are (16} sparrows, (17) the mango, (14) the 
bael (wood-apple) tree (Aigle marmelos), and 
(19) the footprints of Lakshmt. 


The presence of sparrows at harvest time, the 
position of the threshing floor usually near a 
shady tree, and the incoming realizations of the 
sale-proceeds (wealth) as expressed by the foot- 
prints, are significant. This is, perhaps, the most 
primitive origin of the festival, subsequently 
elaborated as society advanced and wants 
increased. 

The second part of the teams contains the 
usual figure of Garuda and (15) the turtle is an 
accessory of the structure placed just beiow the 
bells. No. 12 is called dthavindd (strfaar) and 
No. 13 pdthavindé (qrsFaar), but I do not quite 
understand what they mean. The first may mean 
“yeminder” from dtnav, to remember, and the 





second “sender off,” from pdthav, to despatch. 
Some interest attaches to these symbols, be- 
cause they are considered necessary in this group, 
and may signify the “reception”? of the new 
season and the ‘‘bidding good-bye” to the 
old one. 


In further explanation of the Plate,I would 
add that it is purposely drawn in native women’s 
fashion without correction, to show how the 
subject is habitually represented. It is not intend- 
ed to be a specimen of art. The red dots have a 
meaning and show the process of production. 
Women always put down a number of such dots 
and then join them together. The three figures in 
the niches of the temple are, (1) Vishnu with four 
hands holding a gankh, chakra, gadd and padmd, 
(2) Lakshmi with ber arms at her side and her 
hands pointing downwards, (3) Garuda facing 
them with folded hands. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDUSTANI IN THE XVIITH CENTURY. 

WirtH reference to Dr. Grierson’s article on 
the Bibliography of Western Hindi (ante, p. 17), 
the following notes from T. B., Asia, etc., 
1669-1679 (vide, ante, p. 25), may be of use as 
indicating the extent to which the various 
tongues of India were ordinarily recognised by 
Europeans in the 17th Century. 

T, B. (now identified with Thomas Bowrey, for 
my previous identification with Thomas Bateman 
must be given up) makes the following remarks 
in his MS, :— 

Fol, 18.—‘ The Gentues accompt themselves 
a very antient people, as really they are, 
and that which they often boast of is, 
they ulter not theire Religion from the 
beginings Their Languadge is 
certainly altered since those days, for 
I have Seen in many of theire Pagods 
on the greatest Marble Stones thereof, 
Especially in the Pagod of Armagon, 
severall lines Engraven in the Marble 
which they doe acknowledge none in 
this Generation (or many before) can 
read, and as yet they have a large Chro- 
nologie kept in most Pagods that differ 
little from the Characters now Extant 
in their owne languadge ie 

Fol 19 — ‘There is another Sort of these 
Idolaters who are accompted to be of a 
higher Cast (then the Gentues be), these 
are called Banjans theire laws 
only differing in Some points... . 


und theire Languadge farre more dif- 
ferent.” 


Fol. 26 — The Mallabars that reside on 
this Coast (Choromandel) . . doth 
much vary both in customs of Taolatry, 
Languadge, and what else 


Fol. 35 —“Metchlipatam Soe called from 
the Hindostan ore Moors Languadge, 
(the) word Metchli signitieinge tish, and 
patam or Patanam a towne.” 


Fol 41. —“The ffackegre Sat without the 
Street dore, callinge us all Kings and 
brave fellows, Singeinge to that 
purpose in the Hindostan Languadge.” 


Fol 54. —“The Aleoron . . 18 written 
in Arahique Rhime nor is it 
admitted to be written or read in any 
Other Languadge, but in it’s Original 
tonge. Arabicke, and in the Persian 
lancuadge for its antiquities sake, which 
is now become the Court languadge in 
the Courts of the greatest Emperors and 
Kings of Asia.” 

In addition to the above remarks, T. B quotes 
from Bernier, whose travels were then a new and 
famous book (first French Eds, 1676, 1€71: first 
English Eds , 1671,1672) and especially the passage 
about the defeat of Dara Shikoh by Aurangzeb 
(1653), then quite a fresh tale, which is to be 
found at p. 53 of Constable's Ed. of Bernier 
(1891). In this passage there occur the courtly 
expressions Mohkbarek-bad Hazaret Salamet 
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Ethamd-ulellah (sic), which are translated in the 
English Ed. of Constable, following the old 
1671-2 English Edition. by “ May you be happy! 
May your Majesty enjoy health and reign in 
safety! Praise be to Allah, the victory is your 
own,” The French Ed. of 1699 (Amsterdam), 
Vol. L, p. 76, runs thus : — “ (Calil-ullah-kan) luy 
eria de toute sa force Mohbarek-bad, le bien 
vous soit. Hazaret, Salamet, que vostre Majesté 
demeure saine & sauve, elle a remporté la victoire 
Ethamd-ulelah.” 


There must have been many persons in the 
mid 17th Century who had a good working 


knowledge of the Hindosrani or Moors of the day. 
Bernier (1656-1668) and Tavernier (1640-1668) 
both evidently knew the language, and T. B. 
(1669-1679), who was a then famous master- 
mariner, had a colloquial knowledge of it. About 
the learned Fryers actual knowledge of it 
(1672-1681) Iam not so certain. 


Men like Job Charnock and the numerous 


Englishmen recorded as ‘‘ married to mestices” 
must have known it intimately, 


R. C. Tempus. 





BOOK-NOTICE, 


THE GADYACHINTAMANI OF VipipHasiina. By T. 8S. : robbers who had carried away cattle. As this 


Kurrcswaul Sastri and 8S. SUBRARMANYA SasTRi. 
Madras, 1902, 
THIs is the editio princeps of a romance in 
Sanskrit prose, which resembles in style the 
_ Kiédambart of Bana. The first of the two editors 
is favourably known to students of Sanskrit litera- 
ture by his valuable article on Ramabhadra- 
Dikshita and his contemporaries (printed in the 
Kiryamdlé asa preface to the Patanjalicharita). 
He is one of the small band of nativescholars who 
combine a Pandit’s erudition with a keen appre- 
ciation of modern Oriental research. 


(Sarasvativilisa Series, No. 1.) 


Odayadéva, snrnamed Vidibhasimha, the 
author of the Gadyachintdmani, was a Southern 


Digambura and the pnpil of Pashpaséna. He alao 


composed a poem entitled Kshatrachtdimani, ; 


the beginning of which was printed at Banvalure 
a few years ago in an — unfortunately extinct — 
magazine of Jaina works Both the Gadya- 
chintdmani and the Kshatrachtiddinani have for 
their subject the legend of Jivaka or Jivarndhara 
and seem to he hased on the Jévuridharapurdna, 
The same legend has bern treated in two other 
works — the Jivamdharecchampt of Harichandya 
and the Tamil poem Jivakachintimuni. 


The Gadyachintdmani is divided into eleven 
‘ambas. The first lamba relates that king Sat- 
yamdhara of Rajapuri in Hémangada lost his life 
and kingdom through the treachery of his minis- 
ser Kashthangara. Following the example of 
the Kidambari, the author devotes 2? pages to the 
description of Hémdngada. 4 pages to that of 
Rajapuri, 1} pages to that of Satyamndhara, and 
25 pages to that of his queen Vijaya. The preg- 
nant queen escaped ona sort of flying-machine 
which had the shape of a peacock, and gave birth 
ma cemetery to prince Jiva or Jivathdhara, who 
was adopted by a merchant named Gandhitkata 
and, asthe second lamba narrates, educated by 

tyanandyavbarya. In the meantime the usurper 
Kiashthdngaéra despatched an army against 
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army was repulsed, Nandagoépa, the owner of 
the cattle, proclaimed publicly that he would 
give his daughter Govindd in marriage to the 
recoverer of the cattle. Prince Jivaka accom- 
plished this feat and received, as promised, Nan- 
dagopa’s daughter, whom he made over to hie 
companion Padmamukha. In the third lamba 
we are told that a merchant of Rajapuri, named 
Sridatta, was shipwrecked on an island and 
thence carried away on a flying camel by a man 
who turned out to be Dhara. the minister of the 
Vidyadhara king Garudavéga of Nityaloka. This 
king possessed a daughter Gandharvadatta, at 
whose birth it had been foretuld that she would 
become the wife of a prince at Rajapuri. 
Thither the king sent his daughter on a vimdna 
along with Sridatta, who gave her out for his own 
daughter and bad it proclaimed that she would 
be given in marriage to any one who surpassed 
her in playing the viad. As will be expected, 
prince Jivamadhara succeeded in this competition, 
and the fair Gandharvadatté chose him for her 


husband from the midst of all royal suitors. 
Here ends the third lamba. 


The above hasty notes will, I hope, induce 
others to peruse the interesting Sanskrit work 
which has been made accessible through the dis- 
interested labours of Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri and 
his cullaborator. It may be added that the text 
of the Gudyachintimani is based on six MSS. 
and 1s cdited and printed in a most scholarly 
manner, The rules of division of words and of 
interpunctuation are as carefully observed as in the 
standard European editions of Sanskrit books — 
a pot which adds greatly to the usefulness of the 
new work and recommends it for adoption 
as a text-book for University examinations. 
Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri is now editing another 
unpublished prose work, the Vérandrdyana- 
charita of Vamanabhattabana, 


BE, Huirzscn. 
Camp, 2nd February, 1903. 
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THE EARLY PUBLICATIONS OF THE SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES. 
(A Contribution ¢o Indian Bibliography.) 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Pa.D., D.Litt., I.C.S. 


HE Missionary Carey landed in India on the 11th November 1793. His first translation of 

the Scriptures was into Bengali, the printing of the New Testament being completed on the 

7th February, 1801. Between that year and the year 18382 more than two hundred and twelve 

thousand volumes in forty different languages issued from the Serampore press. For these 

languages types were designed and cut for the first time, ranging from moveable metal types for 

Chinese, to types in the Sarad4 character for Kasmiri. Not only were there published translations 
of the Scriptures, but also texts, grammars, and translations in various languages. 

The Missionaries issued during this period ten memoirs, each giving an account of their trans-~ 
lation work up to date, These are now very rare, and as the dates of the various publications 
have often been wrongly quoted, I give the following abstract of the contents of each, I have to 
acknowledge the assistance kindly given to me by Mr. Crayden Edmunds of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, by Messrs. Tawney and Blumhardt of the India Office Library, and by the 
Rev. J. B. Myers of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

I first give an abstract of the information afforded by each Memoir, spelling Oriental words in 
the way in which they are given in each ease. I then give a classified list, arranged according to 
languages, of all the works dealing with Oriental languages which issued from the Serampore press 
between 1801 and 1832. This has been compiled partly from the Memoirs and partly from 
other sources. 

: First Memoir. 
No copy of this is available. Neither the Baptist Missionary Society nor the British and 


Foreign Bible Society possesses a copy. On page 117 of Vol. J. of the Baptist Magazine for 1809 
there is, however, what appears to be an abstract of its contents. The following is mainly taken 


from it, 

Bengalee, 2000 New Testaments distributed. 1000 copies of the Pentateuch (1802) and 
Hagiographa (1803) printed. Prophets (printed 1806) and Historical books in the press, 
N. B, — From independent sources we know that the printing of the first edition of the Bengalee 
N. T. was completed on the 7th February, 1801. It was preceded by the Gospel of S. Matthew, to 
which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament respecting Christ’ 
(500 copies, 1800), which was the first Biblical translation to issue from the press. 

Ootkul or Oreeya. Nearly the whole of the N. T. and a part of the O. T. translated. The 
former in the press. 

Telinga (¢. ¢., Telugu). Translation of N. T. in progress, 

Kernata. Ditto ditto, 

Mahratta, Translation of N, T. nearly finished, and of O. T. in progress. The former is in 
the press. 

Guzzerattee. Translation of N. T. in progress, Printing commenced. 

Hindoosthanee. Two versions were found necessary ; in one of which the Books of Job, Psalms, 
and the Proverbs, and almost all the N. T. wait for revision: and in the other, the Gospel hy 
Matthew is nearly printed. 


Seek (7, ¢., Panjabi). Translation of N. T. advanced to the Gospel by John, 
Sungskrit. The four Gospels printed. 
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Persian, N.T, and parts of the O. T. translated, 

Chinese. Translation of N. T. advanced to the middle of Luke. Printing in this language is 
found far from being impracticable in Serampore, 

Burman. Nearly the whole of Matthew translated. A font of types is now being prepared. 

On p. 505 of the same volume of the Baptist Magazine, there is a letter from the Serampore 
Missionary, Ward, dated 12th January, 1809. He says, ‘I have been for the last five or six years 
employed in a work on the religion and manners of the Hindoos. It has been my desire to render it 
the most authentic and complete account that has been given on the subject. I have had the 
assistance of brother Carey in every proof sheet; and his opinion and mine is in almost every 
particular the same, You are aware that very pernicions impressions have been made on the public 
mind by the manner in which many writers on the Hindoo system have treated it, My desire is to 
counteract these impressions, and to represent things as they are.’ This evidently refers to the 
famous View of the Hindoos. The first edition (4 Vols., 4to) was published at Serampore in 1811. 
The second in 1815 (same place). The third (2 Vols., 8vo) in London, 1817. 


A Second Memoir of the state of the Translations in a Letter to the (Baptist 
Missionary) Society. Dated November, 1809. Describes the work 
during the two preceding years. 
Bengalee. A third (folio) edition of the New Testament is in the press. 100 copies. 
Orissa Language. N. T. printed, and nearly the whole of the Psalms. 1000 copies, 
Telinga Language. N, T. ready for the press. Translation of Old Testament commenced. 
Kernata Language. WN. T. translated and ready for revision. O. T. commenced. 
Guzerattee N. T, Printing stopped for want of funds. 
Mahratta Language. Four Gospels nearly printed off. The entire N, T. and a portion of the 
QO, T, translated, 
Hindoosthance Language, More than half the N, T. printed. (This is really Hindi.) 
Sungskrit, N. T. printed. Printing of O. T. commenced. No. of copies not stated. 
Burman, Translation commenced. A neat fount of Burman types has been cut, 


In the first Memoir they had reported the completion of founts of type in Bengalee, Nagree. 
Orissa, and Mahratta characters, beside the fount of Persian type received from England. To these 


three more have since been added, evz., the Punjabee, the Chinese, and the Burman 


Third Memoir. Dated August 20, 1811. 

Bengalee. Up to date, the whole Bible has been printed in that language. Second Edition of 
Puntateuch in press, 

Sungskrit, Pentateuch printed. 600 copies. Historical books in the press. 

Utes Language. In last Memoir N. T. printed. Now two Volumes of the old (the Hagio- 
yrapha and the Prophetic books) have been added, Historical books in the press. ° 
Hindce. N.T, printed. 1000 copies. First Edition. Pentateuch in the press. 
Mahratta Language. N.T. printed. 1000 copies, Pentateuch in the press. 
Seek (i. e., Panjabi) version In the press. 

Chinese. Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark printed in a small tentative edition. 


Kurnata. Translation of the Pentateuch nearly finished, 
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Telinga Language. Three Gospels in the press. 
Burman, Translation of N. T. progressing, 


Maguda, the learned language both of the Burman Empire, and of Ceylon. Translation 
commenced, 


Cashmire Language. Translation of N. T. commenced. 
A fount of type in Seek (i. e., Gurmukhi) has been completed. 
Fourth Memoir. Dated June, 1812. 


This Memoir refers to the fire (on March 11, 1812) at Serampore which had such a disastrous 
effect on the translations. It contains a tabular statement showing all the work done up to date. 
From this I take the following new information :— 


Sungskrit. O, T. Historical books partly printed. Partly in manuscript, 

Chinese, N.T. St, John in the press, Rest printed. 

Bengalee. Third Edition of N. T. printed. Second Edition of Pentateuch nearly printed. 
Orissa Language. Historical books partly printed, 

Hindee. Second Edition of N, T. in the press. 

Kurnata. St. Matthew ready for the press, 

Assam, N. T, partly translated. 


Pushtoo or Affghan. Translation commenced, 


. Fifth Memoir. Dated 1813. 
Sungskrit. Historical books nearly completed, 
Hindee. Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press, 
Brij-bhassa. St, Matthew going to press, 
Mahratta, Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press, 


Bengalee. Fourth Edition of N. T., five thousand copies, the largest number ever printed, in 
the press. Second Edition of Pentateuch printed, 1000 copies. 


Orissa. Historical books nearly printed. 

Telinga. New types cast, the former having been destroyed in the fire. A grammar printed. 
N, T. gone to press, St. Matthew nearly finished. 

Kurnata, N, T. in the press. A grammar ready for the press, 


Maldivian, Translation of the Gospels finished. A fount of types in this alphabet, ‘which in 
the name and figure of the letters bears a pretty strong resemblance to the Persian alphabet,’ is 
nearly completed. 


Gujurattee. Translation which had been temporarily stopped resumed. Casting of Gujurattee 
types begun, St. Matthew already printed in Nagari types. 


Bulochee. St. Matthew in the press. Translation of N. T. advanced to the Acts, 
Pushtoo. St. Matthew in the press, Translation of N. T. advanced to Romans. 


Punjabee (called in former Memoirs Seek), New types cast, the former ones having been 
destroyed in the fire. Grammar published. N. T, printed as far as Romans, 


Kashmeer Language, A fount of types (in the Sarada character) has been prepared, Transla- 
tion advanced to I, Corinthians. St. Matthew in the press. 
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Assam. Translation of N, T. neacly completed. Printing advanced to middle of St, Matthew. 
Burman, Grammar in the press. Dictionary under preparation by Felix Carey. 
Pali or Magudha. Felix Carey is at work on a translation. 


Chinese. N.T. completely printed. More than half O. T. translated. New moveable metal 
Chinese types have been invented and are being prepared. 


Tamul. A fount of Tamul types had been prepared, but were destroyed in the fire. Within 
ten months a new fount was prepared and an edition of 5000 copies of the N. T. prepared for the 
Caleutta Auxiliary Bible Society, 

Cingalese. A fount of types prepared. A N. T. in the press. 

Armenian. A fount of types in preparation, 

Malay. A Roman alphabet, with accented letters for this language, in preparation, A reprint 
of the whole Bible in the Arabic character from the five volumes octavo printed at Batavia, at the 
expense of the Dutch Government in 1758, has also been undertaken for the Lientenant-Governor 
of Java, 

Hindoost’hanee. H. Martyn’s version in the Persian character has been undertaken for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Gospels are nearly through the press, 


Founts of type in other languages, in reduced sizes, are also being prepared. Attempts are 
being made to improve the quality of native-made paper, so as to avoid the necessity of importing 
that article from Europe. 


Sixth Memoir. Dated March, 1816. 


Orissa Language. Pentateuch printed off. This completes the Bible in this language, 


Sungskrit. Historical hook» completed, Hagiegrapha in the press, 
translated, 


Hindee. Second Edition of N. T. in circulation, 
the press, Translation of the Prophetic books completed 


Prophetic books nearly 


Historival books printed, Hagiographa in 


Mahratta Language. Historical books nearly printed off, Pentateuch and N. T. have long 
been in cireulation, 


Shikh (¢, e., Panjabi). N.T. printed. Pentatench in the press. 


Chinese, Pentateuch in the press. The new moveable metal type, after many experiments, are 
. é re 
a complete success, An elementary work entitled Claris Sinica printed. It has as an appendix the 
text and translation of the Ta-hyoh. Morrisun’s Chinese Grammar nearly printed 


Telinga. N. T. more than half through the press. 
Bruj. N. T. printed to near the end of Romans, 
Pushtoo or Affghan Language. Three Gospels printed. 
Bulochee. The same progress. 


Assamese, The same progress, 


Kurnata, | Nepal. 
Kunkuna, Ooduy pore. 
Mooltanee, Marawar In these twelve, the printi i 

i » the printing of St. Matthe i i 
Sindhee. Juypore. or nearly so, i as 
Kashmeer. Khassee, : 
Bikaneer, | Burman. 
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This information is followed by the following important statement :—‘In our prosecution of it 
(i. ¢., our object), we have found, that our ideas relative to the number of languages which spring 
from the Sungskrit, were far from being accurate. The fact is, that in this point of view, India is to 
this day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprang from that great. 
philological root, the Sungskrit, we well knew. But we imagined that the Tamul, the Kurnata, the 
Telinga, the Guzrattee, the Orissa, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the Punjabee, and the Hindoostanee, 
comprised nearly all the collateral branches springing from the Sungskrit language; and that all 
the rest were varieties of the Hindee, and some of them, indeed, little better than jargons scarcely 
capable of conveying ideas, 

‘But although we entered on our work with these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to 
relinquish them, First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of 
termination, then another, and in so great a degree, that the idea of their being dialects of the 
Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, while they were found to possess terminations for the 
nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were found as complete as the Hindee itself; 
and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety, term them dialects of the 
Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained, that there 
are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words, and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Sungskrit, but each possessing a distinct set of termina- 
tions, and, therefore, having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among 
these we number the Juypore. the Bruj, the Oodnypore, the Bikaneer, the Mooltanee, the 
Marawar, the Maguda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, the Mythil, the Wuch, the Kutch, the 
Harutee, the Koshula, &c., languages, the very names of which have scarcely reached Europe, 
but which have been recognized as distinct languages, by the natives of India, almost from 
time immemorial, 


‘That these languages, though differing from each other only in their terminations and 
a few of the words they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, will appear, if we reflect, that 
there is in India no general language current, of which they can be supposed to be dialects. 
The Sungskrit, the parent of them all, is at present the current language of no country, though 
spoken by the learned nearly throughout India. It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most 
copious and complex perhaps on earth, is totally unlike that of any of its various branches. 
To term them dialects of the Hindee is preposterous, when some of them, in their terminations, 
approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindce, while others a approximate more nearly to the 
Mahratta. The iact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown, that the 
Hindee has no country which it can exclusively claim as its own. being the language of the 
Musulman courts and camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which have been formerly, 
or are now, the seat of Musulman princes : and in general by those Musalmaus who attend on 
the persons of European gentlemen in almost every part of India. Hence, it is the language of 
which most Europeans get an idea before any other, and which, indeed, in many instances, 
terminates their philojogical researches. These circumstances have led to the supposition, that it 
is the language of the greater part of Hindoostan : while the fact is, that it is not always under- 
stood among the common people at the distance of only twenty miles from the great towns ik 
which it is spoken. These speak their owv vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in 
other countries that which is appropriately the language of the country, which may account for 
a circumstance well known to those gentlemen who fill the judicial deplvtmpnts namely, that 
the publishing of the Honourable Company's Regulations in Hindoostanee has been often 
objected to, on the ground that in that language they would be unintelligible to the bulk of the 
people in the various provinces of Hindoostan. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of it’s own, 
most of them nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical 
terminations, as when spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours.’ 
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The Memoir (which is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) then goes on 
to give a detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four specimens of thirty-three?! 
Indian languages are given. In each case the specimen consists of the conjugated present and 
past tenses of the verb substantive, and of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen 
is taken up separately and, word by word, dissected. in order to show that it is not a speci- 
men of a dialect, but of an independent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but 
it is very interesting reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the 
languages of India. In this connexion itis well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward, The languages compared are follows (I give the 
original spelling) :—Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Dogura {1.e., Dogral, Wuch [3 ¢., 
Lahnda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojuratee. Kunkuna, Punjabee or Shikh, Bikaneer, 
Marawar, Jaya-poora, Ooduya-poora, Harutee. Maluwa. Braj, Bundelkhund, Mahratta, Magudha 
vr South Bahar, North Koshala, Mithilee. Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Oot-kul, Telinga, Karnata, 
Pushtoo or Affghan, Bulochee, Khassee, Burman. 


Seventh Memoir. Dated December 1, 1820. 


This is no longer directed to the Baptist Missionary Society, but is an independent publica- 
tion, issued for the benefit of the public at large. 


Sungskrita. Last volume of the O. T. issued two years ago. New edition of the whole 
Bible of 2000 copies, with 2U00 extra of the N. T., under preparation, 


Hindee, Last volume of the ©. T. issued two years ago. A new translation of the N. T. 
hy John Chamberlain in the press. 2000 copies, in the Dévanagari character, and 3000 in the 
‘Kyt'hee' character. A fount has been cast of the latter. 


Ovissa. A second edition of 1000 copies in the press. 

Mahratta. The last volame of the O, T. was issued many months ago. Second edition of 
N. T. in the press. . 

Bengalee. Sixth edition of N. T. in the press. 


Chinese. N. T., Pentateuch, Hagiographa, and Prophetic books are now all printed off. 
The Historical books are in the press. This will complete the Chinese translation. 


Shikh (e., Panjabi). Pentateuchand Historical books printed. Hagiographa in the press. 
Pushtoo or Affghan. N. T. printed. Pentateuch in the press. 
Telinga, often termed the Teloogno, WN. T. issued two years ago. Pentateuch in the press. 


When this is finished, no more will be printed in Serampore. The task has been transferred 
to the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. 


Kuakuna. N. T. completed eighteen months ago, Pentateuch in the press. When this 
13 finished. the work will be transferred to the Bombay Bible Society. 


Wuch or Mooltanee (i.e. Lalindé). N. T. printed off eighteen months ago in its own 
vharacter. Translation discontinued. 


Assam. N. T. printed nearly two years ago, O. T. in the press. 


Gujuratee. N. T. printed after thirteen years’ labour. No more will be printed. The 
work has been transferred to the London Missionary Society. 


Bikaneer. N. T. printed after seven years’ labour. 


Kashmeer, WN. T. will be issued in a month, after eight years’ labour. Printed in its 
own character. 








1 For the sake of completeness, specimens are also given of Chinese and Batta of Sumatra, making thirty-five 
Jangnages in all, but these do not come into the argument. 
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The N, T. is in the press in the following languages :—Kurnata [no more to be printed — 
to be transferred to the Madras Society], Nepal, Harotee, Marwar, Bhughuikund, Oojein, 
Jumboo [probably a misprint for ‘Jumboo or Dogura’], Kanouj, Khassee, Khoshul, Bhutuneer, 
Dogura or Palpa [probably ‘ Dogura’ is wrongly inserted here — see Jumboo, above], Magudha, 
Kumaoon, Gudwal [?. e., Garhwali], Muni-poora. 


A paper factory has been started. After experiments lasting for twelve years ‘paper 
equally impervious to the worm with English paper, and of a firmer texture, though inferior in 
colour, is now made of materials the growth of India.’ 


A coloured map of the languages of India is given (see Ninth Memoir). 

Highth Memoir. Dated December, 1821. 
Bengalee. A second and revised edition of the O. T. in the press. 
Sungskrita. The second edition is still in the press. 


Hindee. The Gospels in Chamberlain’s translation issued. Work temporarily stopped 
owing to Chamberlain falling il and having to go home. 


Orissa. The revised edition of the N. T. nearly finished. 
Mahratta. The second edition of the N. T. nearly ready. 
Chinese. O. T. will be completed in three months. 


Sikh. Hagiographa issued. Prophetic books in the press. This will complete the whole 
Bible. 


Affghan. Pentateuch completed. 
Telinga. Pentateuch completed. 
Kunkun. Completed. 
Assam, QO. T. issued. 


Kashmere. N. TT. issued. O. T. in the press. A new fount of type ona reduced scale 
has been made, 


Nepal. N. T. completed, 


Harotee. Ditto. 
Marwar. Ditto. 
Bhugulkhund. Ditto. 
Kanoje. Ditto. 


N. T. is still in the press in the following languages :— Kurnata, Oojein, Juamboo, Khas- 
see, Munipoora, Bhutnere, Mugud {Magudha in last Memoir], Palpa, Shreenagore [¢. e.. Garh- 
wall, the Gudwal of the last Memoir] and Kumaoon. 


Ninth Memoir. Dated December 31, 1822. 
Kurnata. Printing all but finished. 


Hindee. The edition of Chamberlain's translation in the ‘Nythee’ character is half 
completed. Chamberlain’s death is a heavy loss, 


Chinese. Printing finished in April 1822. 
Pushtoo or Affghan. Historical books begun. 


Other versions are being printed, but, owing te the exhausted state of the funds, the 
progress is slow. 
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‘ We beg leave to mention here, that in the Map engraved for the 7th Memoir of the Trans- 
lations (which is otherwise quite correct), the country in which the Kunkuna is spoken is laid 
down inaccurately. In a geographical point of view the whole country on the sea coast, from 
Bombay to Calicut, is called the Kunkuna, but the Kunkuna language is spoken only in that part 
of it which extends from Goa to Calicut. In all the country west of Goa the Mahratta is spoken.” 


Tenth Memoir. Dated July 4, 1832. 

This commences by explaining that the delay of ten years in the issue is due to want of fands. 

The Magudh, Oojuyeenee, Jumboo, and Bhutneer New Testaments were printed in 1826. 
Owing to the death of the Kemaoon Pandit, the printing of the N, T. in that language has 
heen stopped at Colossians. The Bruj, Sreenugur, Palpa, Munipore and Khasee N. Ts. have 
since then been issued. 

The following is the progress of versions in the Old Testament :— 

Sungskrit, Pentateuch printed five years ago, Second edition of the Historical books is 
well forward. 

Bengalee. Revised edition has been issued, with alterations by Dr. Carey, ‘as his know- 
ledge of the present improved state of the Bengalee language rendered desirable. Also, sixth 
edition of the N. T., and seventh of the Gospels. 

Sikh, But little progress, owing to the death of the pandit. 

Assam. Ulistorical books and Hagiographa printed. Prophetical books in the press. 

Pushtoo, Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 

Kashmeer, Pentateuch printed. Historical books in the press. 


Orissa, New edition of the O. T. in the press. 


Hindee. A revised translution (by Thompson) of the four Gospels printed. 
Burmese. Matthew, Jolin, Hebrews, Epistles of St. John, and Acts printed. 


In au Appendix to the Memoir there is given a review of the work of the Mission since its 
commencement, It is shuwn that two hundred and twelve thousand yolumes in forty different 
languages, at a cost of over £80,090, had been issued between ISOL and 1832. The list of issues 
is not very conveniently arranged, and [ have therefore compiled the following summary of the 
results, language by language. I have included other works, besides translations of the Serip- 
tures, which issued from the press during this period, and have corrected several mistakes as to 
dates of issue. froia the volumes themselves. It is as complete as I have been able to make it, 
and I shail be grateful for additions and corrections : — 


List ot Works in Oriental languages (principally translations of the Bible or parts thereof) which 
assved from the Seramapore Mission Press between 1800 anil 193.3. 


(Arranged under languages in Alphabetical order.) 
Armenian. 1317. The whole Bible printed for the Caleutta Auxiliary Bible Society, from 
the original Edition published in Venice in 1732, 2000 copies. 
Assamese. 1815, Matthew. Mark, Luke. (? No. of copies.) 
1819, New Testament, 1000 copies. 
1x22, Pentateuch, 1000. 
1832, Historical Books, 1000. Prophetical Books (in the press). 1000. 
1833, Hagiographa and Prophets, 1000 of each. 
Two Assamese Tracts, ? Date. 


A Civ arenia bionoeein ay, 5 : 
give this correction aa the same mistake has frequently been made since, even at the prasent day. —G.A.G. 
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Awadhi (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Khoshul, &.), ? 1820, Gospel of St. Matthew. 
No. of copies, (?) 1000. 


Baghéli (Dialect of Eastern Hindi. Called Bhughulkhund, &c.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 
Baléchi (Bulochee). 1815, Three Gospels. No. of copies, (?) 1000. 
Bengali (Bengalee). 1800, Matthew, to which were ‘annexed some of the most remarkable 
prophecies in the O. T. respecting Christ,’ 500. 

1801, New Testament, ist Edn., 2000. 

1802, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1803, Psalms, 9C0. Job to Song of Solomon, 900. 

1806, N. T., 2nd Edn., 1500. 

1807, Luke, Acts, and Romans, 10000. Prophetic Books, 1000, 

1809, Historical Books, 1500. 

1811, N. T. (Folio Edn.), 100. 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000. 

1816, N, T., 5000. 

1819, Matthew and Mark (ElJerton’s Translation), 1000. 

1822, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 4000. 

1824, Matthew and Mark, 6000. 

1825, Pentateuch and Historical Books, 4000. 

1828, Matthew, 4000. 

1829, Mark, 4000. 

1832, O, T. (large 8vo), 3000. N. TT. (large 8vo), 2000. Psalms 


(12mo), 3000. N. T. (8vo) (8th Edn.) (in the press), 5000, 
WN, T. (12mo) (in the press), 1000. 


A Grammar of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey, 
Ist Edn., 1801; 2nd, 1805 ; 4th, 1818 ; 5th, 1845. 


Dialogues (in some editions ‘Colloquies’ ) in the Bengalee and English, 
intended to facilitate the acquisition of the Bengalee Language, 
compiled by the Rev. Dr. Carey. (Title varies slightly in different 
editions.) 1st Edn., 1801; 3rd, 1818. 

A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language, compiled by the Rev. Dr, 
Carey. First Edn., Serampore. 1825. In two volumes, but the 
second volume is in two parts. All Bengali-English. 


A Dictionary of the Bengalee Language. In two volumes. The first volume 
is an abridgment of the preceding dictionary. The second is a Diction- 
ary, English-Bengali, compiled by Mr. J. C. Marshman. Ist Edn., 
Vol. I., 1827 ; Vol, IL., 1828 ; 4th, 1847, 

The Samachar Dur pun, or Mirror of Intelligence, Bengalee and English in 
parallel columns. The Tenth Memoir thus describes it,‘ Now published 
every Wednesday and Saturday morning. This paper, the first number 
ot which was published . . . . in May, 1818, has been of 
invaleulable use =. yw e~Ss«STt proceeds through the Post Office for 


gue anna or two, according tu the distance,’ 
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The Moogdhubodha or Grammar of Vopa Deva, ? Date. This is advertised 
as a Bengali publication in the Tenth Memoir, It is probably the Sans- 
krit Mugdhabédha, in Bengali characters, published in 1807. See 
Sanskrit. Ican find no other trace of it, 


The Butrisha-Singhasun. or 22-imaged Throne, written in Bengalee by 
Mritoonjuva Vidyalunkar. Ist Edn., 1802 ; 2nd, 1808. 


The Hitopudesha, or Salutary Instruction, translated into Bengalee from 
the original Sungskrita, by Mritoonjuya Vidyalunkar, Ist Edn., 1808; 
2nd, 1821. A previous translation into Bengali by ‘Goluk Nath 
Punilit,” was published at Serampore in 1802. 


Raja Vuli; a History of India, composel in Bengalee by Mritoonjuya 
Vidyalnnkar. 1838, 


The Gooroodakhina, containing the celebrated verses of Chanikhya, &c. ; 
tianslated into Bengalee by Gopal Turkulunkar, ? Date. This entry 
is taken from an adyertixement in the Tenth Memoir, An edition of 
the first chapter of the Sanskrit text, with a Bengalee translation, 
by Mathura Mohan Duct, facing it, was published at Serampore in 
1812. 


Kubita Retnakar, or a Collection of the Suugskrita phrases most commonly 
mtroduced inte conversation by the Natives, with a full account of 


them, and a translation mto Bengali By Baboo Neel Rutna Haldar. 
Ist Edda. 1825 ; 2nd. 1830, 


Also a large series of tracts, and other publications for educational purposes, 
ot which we may mention the Dig-darshan, o: Indian Youth's 
Magazine. edited by J.C. Marshuan, Two editions were issued, one 
buingual (English and Bengali), and the other in Bengali only, 


Bhatnéri (Sonth Panjab. A mixed dialeet, Called Bhutncer), 1826, N. T., 1000. 


Bhofia of Bhétan or Lhoké. 1826, A Dictionary and Grammar of the Bhotanta or Boutau 
Language, by the Rey, F.C. G. Schroeter, Edited by J. C. Marshman 
aud W, Carey. 

Bikanéri (Vialect of Rajasthani. Called Bikaueer). 1820, N. T., 1000. 


Braj Bhakhéa (Vialect of Western Hindi. Called Broj and Brij). 1822, the Gospels, 3000. 
1527, N. T., 3000, . 


Burmese (Callel Burman), 1815, Matthew, 2000. 1826, Matthew (2ad Edn.), 3500; John, 
2000. Acts, 3000; Hebrews, 3000 : Epistles of John, 3000. 


A Grammar of the Burman Lanygnaye, by the late Rev. Mr. F. Carey, ? Date. 


it was in the press in 1813, and was not finished in 1814. After this I can 
tind no mention vi it, 


1310, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai Languages, 
by Dr. Leyden. 


3825, An Euglish and Burman Vovabulary, preceded by a concise Grammar, by 
G. H. Hough, 


Also four tracts. 
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Chinese. 1822, O. T. in four Vols., 1600 of each. N. T.,3000; Gospels, 3000, 
1823, Genesis and Exodus (2nd Edn.), 3100. 


1809, The works of Confucius. Containing the original text with a translation, to 
which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Chinese Language and Characters. 
By Dr, J. Marshman, The Dissertation also printed separately in the same 
year. 
1814, Clavis Sinica. Elements of Chinese Grammar, with an \ppendix containing 
the Ta-hyoh of Confucins, by the same, 
1815, A Grammar of the Chinese Language, by the Bev. R. Morrison. 
" Also an unknown number of tracts, 
Dégri (Dialect of Panjabi. Called Jumboo or Dogra). 1826, N. T., 1000. 
Garhwali (Dialect of Central Pahari. Called Gudwal and Shreenagore). 1827, N. T., 1000. 
Gujarati (Called Guzzerattee, &c.). 1820, N. T., 1000. 
Barauti (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Harutee, &c.), 1821, N. T., 1000, 
Hindi (Form of Western Hindi. Called Hindee)— 


181], N. T., 1000 (Called Hindoostanee on the Title page, but Hindee in 
the Memoirs),3 


1812, Pentateuch, 1000. N. T., 4000. 
1815, Histurical Books, 1000, 
1816, Hagiographa, 1000. 
1818, Prophetical Books, 1900, 
1819, Gospels, 4000. 
1820, Gospels (Chamberlain’: translation), 4000. 
1825, Acts to I. Cor. (Chamberlain), 3000, 
Gospels (Chamberlain’s translation in Kaithi type), 3060, 


a 
3 
a 





a eer ie 


1824, Gospels, each separate, 4000 of each. (A translation by J. T. Thompson, 
Baptist missionary of Dethi.) 


Also twenty-four tracts. 
Except where otherwise stated, all the above are printed in Deva-nagari, 
Hindéstani (Porm of Western Hindi, Called Hindost’hanee, &c,)— 
1814, N. T. (H. Martyn’s translation, for the Calentta Auxiliary Bible 
Society), 2000: also 5000 extra copies of the Gospels and Acts, 
Also six ‘Oordoo’ tracts for * Mahometans.’ 
All the above are in the Arab-Persian character. 


Jaipuri (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Tuypoora). The Gospel of St. Matthew was printed. 
No, of copies unkuown. Probably before 1823. It was being printed in 
1815, 








*In the Fourth Memoir, in addition to calling 1t Hindee,’ they say, ‘ We apply the term Hindovee, or Hindee, 
to that dialect of the Hindoo.thanee which 1. detiyed priacipally from the Sungekrit, and which, before the invasion 
of the Musulmans, was spoken throughont Hindoost'han, Itis still the language most extensively understood, 
partionlarly among the common people’ 
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Javanese. 1829. Bruckner's translation of the N. T. was printed for the Batavia Bible 
Society, 3000. 
‘ Several other ‘ unnamed ‘works’ are also reported. 
Kanarese (Called Kurnata. &.)— 
1822, N. T., 1000. 
1817, A Grammar of the Kurnata Language, by Dr, W. Carey. 
Kanauji (Dialect of Western Hindi, Called Canoge, Kanooj, &c.), 1821, N. T., 1000. 
Kasmiri (Called Cashmire. &¢.)— 


1820, N. T., 1000. (Dated 1820 in Native Character. and 1821 in English.) 
1827, Pentateuch. 1000, 
1832, Historical Books (in the press), 1000. 
All these in the Sarada character. 
Khassi (Called Khasee). 1816, Matthew. (? No. of copies.) 
1827, N. T., 500. 
Kumauni (Dialect of Central Pahari. Called Kemaoon, &c.). 1823, N. T. to Eph, iii, 17 in 
the press, 1000. 


Konkani (Dialect of Marathi. Called Kunkuna). 1818, N. T, 1000. 1821, 


Pentateuch, 
1000. 


Lahnda (Western Panjab. Called Wuch and Mooltanee). 1819, N. T., 1000. 
Magahi (Dialect of Bibari. Called Magudh, Mughudh, &c.).  1az6, N. T., 1000, 


Malay. 1814,N, T. for Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, in the Roman character. from the 
text of the Edition of 1731. for the use of Native Christians at Amboyna. 
3000 copies. 
1817. The whole Bible in the Roman character, 3000 copies, 
1817, N. T. in Arabic character. See 1821, below. 
1819, Matthew, in the Roman character, 500, 


1526, Matthew in the Arabic character, 1000. 


1821, The whole Bible in the Arabie character. The following is the history of this 
Edition :— It was decided by the Calentta Auxiliary Bible Society, in 1814, 
to reprint the Bible in the Arabic character from the Edition of 1758, but 
the difficulty of finding trustworthy proo!-readers, added to the imperfections of 
the old version as to spelling and the inclusion of a large uumber of Arabic terins, 
made a revision imperative. Major MacInnes and the Rev. R. L. Hutchings, 
Chaplain cf Penang, were entrusted with the revision. The N. T. was issued in 
1817, having been revised by Major MacInnes at Penang, and afterwards by 


Mr. Hutchings at Serampore. Mr. Hutchings then went on with the revision of 


the O, T., which was issued in 1821 in two editions, one in 4to, to form & 
complete Bible along with a reprint of the N. T. of 1817, and the other in 
8v0, uniform with a N. T. in 8vo. The numbers of these editions were 3000 
8vo N. T., 2000 4to Bible, and 1000 8vo Q. T. 


1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu. and Thai Languages, by 
Dr. Leyden, 


? Date, Baster’s Call to the Uneonverted, translated by Jabez Carey, 7 No. of copies, 
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Maldivi (Called Maldivian). 1813, It is reported that the Gospels have been translated, and 
that types are being cast. No further progress seems to have been made. 

MaAlvi (Dialect of Rajasthani, Called Oojein, Oojuyeenee, &c.), 1826, N. T., 1000. 

Manipuri (Called Munipoor, &.). 1827, N. T., 1000. 

Marathi (Called Mahratta)— 


1805, Matthew, 465. 

1811, N. T., 1000. 

1813, Pentateuch, 1000, 

1816, Historical Books, 1000. 

1818, Hagiographa, 1000. 

1819, Prophetical Books, 1000. 

1822, Gospels (2nd Edn.), 3000. 

1823, Acts to Revelations (2nd Edn.)}, 3000. 

1805, A Grammar of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 

1810, A Dictionary of the Mahratta Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 
Marwar! (Dialect of Rajasthani, Called Marawar, Marwar, &e.). 1821, N. T., 1000. 


Méwéri (Dialect of Rajasthani. Called Ooduypoora). The Gospel of St, Matthew was printed, 
probably in 1815-16, Probably 1000 copies, 


Waipali (Dialect of Eastern Pahirt. Called Nepal), 1821, N. T, 1000. Also a translation of 
Dr. Waitt’s Catechisms, ? Date and No, of copies. 
Oriya (Called Orissa and Ooriya)—- 
1809, N. T., 1000, 
1811, Prophetical Books and Hagiographa, 1000 of each, 
1814, Historical Books, 1000. 
1815, Pentateuch, 1000. 
1822, N. T. (2nd Edn.), 4000. 
1832, Pentateuch (2nd Edn.), 2000. 
Also a number of tracts printed for the Baptist Missionary Society. 
Palpé (Dialect of Eastern Pahari. Called Palpa). 1827, N. T., 1000. 
Pafijabi (Called Seek, Sikh, and Punjabee)— 
1814, N. T. (finished 1815), 1000. 
1817, Pentateuch, 1000, (Dated 1818: but in December 1817 the Serampore 


missionaries reported that it had long been printed, and was in 
circulation.) 


1819, Historical Books, 1000. 
1821, Hagiographa, 1000. 
1826, Prophetical Books, 1000. 
1812, A Grammar of the Punjaubee Language, by Dr. W. Carey. ‘ 
Also five tracts. 
Paghté (Called Pushtoo or Affghan)— 
1818, N. T., 1000. 
1821, Pentateuch, 1000. 
1832, Historical Books (in the preas), 1000. 
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Persian. 1811, Gospels, 500. 
Sanskrit (Called Sungskrit and Sungskrita)— 
1808, N. T., 600. 
181], Pentateuch. 600. 
1815, Historical Bouks, 1000. 
1818, Hagiographa, 1000, Prophetical Buoka. 1009, 
1827, Bible to 1, Kings (in the press, 2nd Edn.), 2000, 


1804, A Grammar of the Sungskrit Language. Other Editions, 1806 and 
1808. By Dr. W. Carey. 





1806, The Ramayuna of Valmeeki, in the original Sangskrit, with a Trore 
Translation and Explanatory Notes, by Drs. Carey and Marebman. 


1807, The Moogdhubodha, or Grammar of the Sungskrita Language, by 
Vopa Deva (Bengali character), 1807. 


1808, Cosha, or Dictionary of the Sungskrita Language, by Amera Sinha, with 
an English Interpretation and Annotations, by H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
Ist Edn., 1808. Kosha or Dictionary of the Sungskrita Language by 
Umnra Singha, with an English Interpretation and Annotations by 
H. T. Colebrooke, E-qg.  2ud Edn, 1925, 


? Date. Sankhya Pruvuchuna Bhasbya. The Doctrines of the Sankhya 


School of Philosophy. (In the Déva-nayari character.) 2nd Edn., 
1821. No trace of Ist Edn, 


The Tenth Memoir also advertises a Treatixe on Geography, entitled Gola- 
dhya (@ translation into Sanskrit) ? Date. I have failed to trace it 


elsewhere, and it looks ag if an edition of Bhaskara’s well-known Gélé- 
dhy@ya Was wweant. 


Siamese (Called Thai), 1810, A Comparative Vocabulary of the Burma, Malayu, and Thai 
Languages, by Dr, Leyden. 


Sindht (Called Sindh). The Gospel of St. Matthew w 


as printed. No. of copies probably 1000. 
Printed in 1825, 


Singhalese (Ualled Cingalese). 1813, The N. T. was printed for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Society, 2000 copies. This was a reprint of the N, T. which had been issued by 
the Dutch Government in parts between 1771 and 1780, consisting of Acts by 
S. Cat. Romans to Revelation by H. Philipsz. and the four Gospels revised by 
H. Philipsz and J. J, Fybrands from a translation by W. Konym originally 
published in 1739 by the Dutch (Government at Colombo, It was sent as 
@ present by the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society to the Colombo Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 


Tamil (Called Tamul), 18138, N. T., for Caleutta Auxiliary Bible Society, 5000. 
Teugu (Called Telinga)— 

Iglx, NT. 1000, 

182), Pentateuch, 1000, 


18}4, A Grammar of the Telinga Language, by Dr. W. Carey. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE QORAN, 
BY DR. HUBERT GRIMME. 
(Translated ty G. A. Nariinan.) 
(Concluded from p. 136.) 
2. The Qordn and the Second Epistle of Peter. 


Wuen the Qordn borrows from the Gospel only distorted figures of speech, knows 
nothing of the history of the Apostles, seems to have been indebted to the Epistles of Paul 
for no great thought or striking phraseology, in short when it is a stranger to the bulk of the 
New Testament,” it is not a little remarkable that it accords ina series of instauces with one 
of the smallest books of the New Testament, which leads to the conclusion that the latter was 
made use of by the Prophet. I refer to the Second Epistle of Peter. Since up to now no 
book has noticed the circumstance, passing over the Jess striking features, we shall here 
briefly discuss the principal points of contact between the Epistle and the Qoran. 


The borrowing consists in the adoption of peculiarly pregnant thoughts and similitudes, 
and is to be found only in the Siras or Chapters relating to the ‘‘ Period of Grace (rakma).” 
especially in Séira 22 and in the Mecca episode of Stra 24. It seems to me less probable that 
Muhammad adopted them directly from the original. For the mode of imitation throughout 
corresponds to an oral communication, often based on a wrong interpretation of the text, 
such as would have been impossible even to an indifferent student of the text of the Epistle. 
It must therefore be assumed that the Prophet owed his acquaintance with the Epistle to oral 
instruction emanating from a Christian authority that would appear to have read the Epistle 
itself, in what tongue cannot be determined. Let us now follow the points of similarity, 
chapter by chapter. In the first chapter Peter exhorts the order to be diligent. with faith, in 
the exercise of virtuous acts and to be mindful of this after his own death. Further, the 
Apostle has heard the Evangel from Christ Himself, who was declared by God the Father and 
by prophecy as of divine origin. The first main thought the Qordn has made its own, and, 
indeed, first gives expression to it in those Stras or chapters of the Qurdn, which were given 
out in Medina. The groand for this must be that Muhammad could sooner get the heathens of 
Mecca to perform good works than to believe. Hence he had to emphatically lay down how 
futile was work without faith for a proselyte: 


' Verily, if thon join partners with God (i... continue idolatry). thy work is as nothing and 
thou shalt be counted amongst . . . those who shall perish. (39, 65.) 


This isa simile of those who do not acknowledge the Lord: Their works are like unto 
ashes on which the wind blows violently on a stormy day. They will get nothing out of their 
works. (14, 21.) 


Besides these thoughts some Biblical expressions seem to have been imitated. In 
verse 9 Peter calls those people blind who believe but do not practise virtue, who seem to 
have forgotten the fact that they were purged from sins and who thus render their election 
doubtful. The Qoréx makes use of this figure of spiritual blindness repeatedly, beginning 
with Sidra 41, and predicates it first of those appealed to in vain to tread the righteons path, 
who hear the precepts but either repudiate or forget them. Later on, in Medina, the epithet 
is applied to those who are deprived of their light once kindled by God. (Cf. 2, 16.) 
Further, in verse 19 Peter institutes a long-drawn out simile between prophetic words and 
a ‘Light that shineth in a dark place, unti! the day dawn, and the day star arise in your 








wf, Hadeth und Neues Testament in Goldziher’s Muhammedaniscae Studien, IL. B32 sq. a TR. 
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hearts.” This simile might have inspired the Prophet with a similar one with which Stra 24, 


verse 35, begins: 


God isthe Light of the Heavens and the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which is 
warp, the iaiap is ina glass. the glass is like a ylistening star. It is lighted (with the oil) of 
the blessed tree, the Olive not of the Kast nur of the West.?? 


Chapter 2 deals with the false prophets, whom God shall visit in justice, as he once 
visited the sinning anyels, mea of Noah’s time and Sodom and Gomorrha, whilst the 
righteous shall be saved. Amougst his enemies of Mecca, Muhammad had indeed no pseudo- 
piuphets, Instead, however, he had to contend with those unbelievers who, impelled by Satan, 
us he imagined, advanced heretic doctrines about God and the resurrection against bis own 
preachings. (Uf, ey. 22, 3, 8.) Agaimst these, the Quran, in the passages of the * Period 
uf Grave,” unceasingly reiterates the threats of a Judgment such as overtook the earlier 
nations. Previsely, like Peter, and in oppositivn tu what he had depicted of the coming 
Judgment formerly in Mecca, the salvation of the believers is prominently brought forward 
here by the Prophet. ‘To heighten the resemblance, the fall of the sinning angel Iblis, Satan, is 
cited as the first act of the Judgment. (15, 31.) Nor can we conceive of Satan without 
# numerous following. (16, 66.) 


The imagery employed in verse 17 to illustrate the nullity of the false prophets has 
something peculiar to arrest the attention: “They are wells without water, clouds that are 
carried with a tempest: to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever.” 


Several metaphors from this are adopted in the Qorda with more or less change, The 
figure vf the empty wells might easily be shifted to the contiguous one of an expanse of 


Water in a waste, belund which water is vainly sought, so that the comparison assumes the 
tolluwing shape : 


As tu the infidels, their works are like an expanse of water in a plain (i. ¢., a mirage), 
which the thirsty take for water, until when he cometh unto it he findeth naught; but 
fiudeth that God is there, Who fully payeth him his account.” (24, 39.) 


The waiting of the unfaithful in the ‘‘ mist of darkness” is to be found in a concrete form 
in the immediately following verse : 


(The condition of the unbeliever) is like darkness at the bottom of the deep sea. Wave 
on wave covers it, and above these are still darker clouds one above another. When he 
stretches forth his hand he cannot see it, He to whom God provides no hight, has no light. 


Finally, it cannot be altogether an accident that as in the Epistle, so also in the Qordn, 
clouds are spoken of as driven along by God, Who piles them in masses, till charged with rain 
and hail they descend on those marked by divine decree. 


More cogent proofs in support of the view I have advanced that Peter’s Epistle was used 
by Muhammad, are furnished by the similarity or rather identity of thoughts and expressions 
from Chapter III., in which the Apostle explains, in regard of scoffing unbelievers, the delay 
in the Lord’s coming. The Prophet was toa remarkable degree similarly circumstanced as 
the Apostle, when the Sra in question, the 24th, was written, His opponents were long put 
off with evasive answers to their inquiry as to when the day of Judgment was to come, And 
now they went the length of deriding and branding hima liar. The Prophet appropriates to 
his own use Peter’s reply. The latter declares it is not true that the Creation has continued 
without a change to the present day, since once already the world created out of water was 
annihilated by water and goes on to admonish: “But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one 


os ee ee 
_ .% Not of earthly origin, therefore, but of oolestial. A. Muller (Koran im Auszuge Ubersetzt, note to 24, 352 
is at a loss how to construe the passage — “It ia difficult to ascertain what sort of an cil tree this could be.” 
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thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning His promise . . . . butis long suffering to us-ward.” 
Ont of this the Qordn makes the following in 22, 48-46: He gives out that the contemporaries 
of Noah and Abraham and five other peoples had not believed in the promise of their 
respective Prophets as the unbelievers now did in his own case, and that, thereupon God 
hearing with them for a while visited them in his wrath. If the inhabitants of Mecca were 
not blind intellectually they could recognize God’s chastisement in so many cities in ruins, 
blocked-up watercourses, and strongholds emptied of their inmates. 


They, indeed, wish that the punishment descend with speed. But God cannot fail His 
promise; a day with Him is as long as a thousand years, as ye reckon them, (22, 46, 32, 4,) 


Here Muhammad has followed the argument of the Epistle almost to the letter, preserving, 
however, in the most important part the letter and not the sense. This instance is truly the 
most characteristic of the superficial manner in which, whoever it was, some authority of the 
Prophet or he himself, that has appropriated and repeated the text of the Epistle. 


The earth stood out of water and in the water, says Peter. (Verse 5.) The closing verse 
of Séira 24 has, “And God created all creatures out of the water.’ This thought is 
more elaborately stated in 22,5, It is not improbable that this foreign loan was borrowed 
from Peter. 


Verse 13 gives expression to another striking thought of the Epistle: “We, according to 
His promise, look for new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” 


It is not to be wondered, after what has been said above, if this thought too lured the 
Prophet into imitation. Bat Muhammad having kept to the self-same words, it turns ont to 
have not been understood by him. 


Think not that God will fail His promise to His Apostle [for God is Mighty and He is the 
Avenger]. On the day that the earth changes into another earth, and the heavens too, man 
shall come forth to God, the One, the Powerful, (14, £8.) 


Whilst obviously Peter looks upon the new creation as an improvement and a reform, 
Muhammad regards it as the annihilation of its former form with a view to invest the day of 
Judgment with a conspicuous feature. And, indeed, he might have deviated from Peter's view 
on this account, that his Paradise, the dwelling of the blessed, he represents as neither similar 
to, nor any way connected with, heaven or earth, 


The portion of the Qordn entitled “The Period of Grace” is essentially based on two funda- 
mental principles, grace (rahina)* and long suffering or forbearance (taul).3! These have been 
indicated as an evidence of the introduction of Christian dogmas in Muhammad's precepts, 
From what has been discussed above, we can infer that it was, above all, the Second Epistle of 
Peter, out of which these thoughts found their way into the Qordn. 


3. The Future of Moslem Theocracy. 


Muhammad’s religious system has no great claims to originality, nor to perfect unity. In 
its ultimate essence it is eclecticism, which, being not sufficiently resorted to in the structure 
of theocracy, often demolishes and builds over again the edifice of religious formule. Those 
who would understand Islam must seek to go back to the prime originals of his dogmas, and 
where there is a remarkable divergence between the exemplar and the imitation, must tackle 
the latter in the light, firstly, of the world which surrounded the Prophet, and, secondly, of the 


change of his residence. 





*@ See 45, 11; £5. 19, ete. 31 First mentioned in 40, 3. 
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The groundwork of Islam was, and ever remained, that system at which Jewish theology, 
with its trivial formalities of the twecdledum and tweedledee of the text of the Bible, had 
arrived, and of which the Talmud may be recited as the prime authority. What Mubammad 
proclaimed in Mecea resembles it chiefly in the dogmatic views, bat also in his general moral 
canons. 


On the other hand, the primitive Islam was unshackled by the mass of intricacies, ordinances 
on doctrine and conduct of life, into which the Talmud Jews had fallen as in a labyrinth, 
which rendered free movement well-nigh impossible. This divergence is characteristic. It 
shows that the Talmud, Babylonian or Palestinian, must not be looked upon as the direct 
model of early Islam. The latter contains isolated ideas which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Talmud, but are common in the earlier document of Judaism, the Tarjum. 
Muhammad never studied the ordinance of later Judaism, but learnt their contents from oral 
tradition. We must presume his instructor to be a Jew. but not one of the Rabbis whose whole 
life was devoted to hypercriticism of Law and strict observance of its minor particulars, Such 
Rabbis were very sparsely, if at all, to be found in Arabia. Muhammad's instructor was in all 
probability a man of spiritually intermediate aequirements; he was more in touch with the 
Haggada, the Hebrew world of anecdotes and thoughts, than with the Halacha, the repository 
of each and every law;— an Amm Hares in short. Such a man endeavoured natarally to 
make Muhammad what he himself was, and Muhammad loved with a certain pride to bear the 
title of Ummi, that is to be Amm Hares, in compliment to the Jews of Medina, and put it 
beside his most exalted insignia Nabi or Prophet, styling himself Nabi Ummi. 


But Mahammad shrank from one consequence of his instruction, from being reckoned a Jew 
by his heathen countrymen or from comporting himself as such. His bighly developed sense 
of patriotism was the hindering block. The hopes of resurrection and the kingdom of David 
were inseparably connected with the Jewish doctrine. Every prosclyte, therefore, who would 
truly call himself a Jew, must abjure the convictions of his national religion, But nothing 
could induce Muhammad to make that sacrifice. He did not return the obligations he owed to 
the Jews in Mecca by hostile opposition against their leaders. Not a word was uttered 
offensive to them asa race; rather Muhammad was prompted by a spirit of courtesy when he 
christened an Arab prophet of his own creation Hud, which is Arabic for Jew. At the same 
time he was kept from going over to Judaism from the consciousness of a momentous mission 
of his own. He felt the impulse to communicate to his heathen compeers the Light that was 
vouchsafed to him —an impulse which soon assumed the shape of a positive duty to be fulfilled 
at whatever cost. Cogitating over the strange phenomenon he interpreted it to himself as 
a divine commission to turn Jewish yerities inte Arabic speech and sermons, 


In the course of the Meccan period, with the Jewish rudiments of Islam are mingled, as 
supplements and modifications, new thoughts which have a near affinity to Christianity, and which 
would seem to have been borrowed from it. Thus the insipid rigidity of the conception of 
God till now entertained was relieved by emphatic declaration of divine love and mercy, belief 
in certain dogmas was inculcated as duty, and many a figure of the new theology was put on 
@ par with the saints and prophets of the Old Testament. But if Muhammad at this epoch betrays 
comparatively inconsiderable acquaintance with the doctrine and discipline of Christianity, still 
most of that knowledge which he displays in the Medina period must have been previously 


acquired. He wanted but opponents and opportunity to open a polemic on the teachings of 
Christ, which were thrown away upon him. 


If we take a review of whatever in the Qordn accords with Christianity, the outcome 
of our inquiry is more negative than positive information on the sources from which Muhammad 
drew. In the first place, it seems certain that Muhammad had read as little of the Gospels as of 
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the Talmud, else he would not have fathered their authorship on Christ,32 and would have had 
a more exalted perception of the nature and potency of the Saviour. Besides, the rest of the 
books of the New Testament were outside the pale of his knowledge, excepting perhaps the 
Second Epistle of Peter, various Siéras of the past Meccan period betokening its influence in 
their ideas and expressions. Of the secondary documents of Christianity there are only 
vestiges of the Gospel of Infancy in the Qordn,.*3 But they are of a description such as could 
be straightway derived from folklore or legends. Yet there remains to be accounted for 
a series of observations on Christian dogma which are not in the remotest degree connected 
with any written authorities come down tous. They are the Trinity conceived as a triad com- 
posed of the Father, the Son, and Mary,34 the docetical account of the apparent death of 
Christ on the Cross, the descending of the table for the Lord’s Supper, etc.36 These, considered 
as a whole, could not have been learnt by hearsay from any Christian source, for no sect, be it 
ever so much corrupt or degenerate, represented a like confusion of curious symbolism. They 
have to be looked upon as things learnt at second or third hand, with the pristine stamp blurred 
and rubbed off. 


Some part of the sacred history, as treated of in the Qordn, had its roots in the creed of 
the Christians of Syria, to wit, the account of the seven sleepers, of Dhul Karnain, Alexander 
the Great and of his expedition against Yajuj and Majuj. It found its way into the Qordn 
not direct from the original, but as filtered through popular legends. 


The tradition mentions by name several Christians with whom Muhammad is alleged to have 
come in, occasional contact, with the monk Nestor or Bahira, who greeted him, when the latter 
was in Basra on a commercial journey, as the future prophet, or with Abu Amir, the head of 
the Christian Settlement in Medina. But time and other circumstances tell against the 
assumption that the Prophet was any way influenced by this. The balance of probability points 
to one of the anchorites, not rare in Arabia then, to whom the Qordn in many places refers in 
terms of laudatory appreciation,3” 





32 Stira 57, 2%, 

{And we sent Noah and Abraham; and placed in their seed prophecy and the book; and some of them are 
guided, though mavy of them are workers of abomination. Then we followed up their footsteps with our apostles: 
and we followed them up with Jesus the Son of Mary: and gave Him the Gospel; and we placed in the hearts of 

those who followed Him kindness and compassion, — S, B, E. IX. 269. — Tr.] 

338 Stra 3, dl and 43: Stra 4, 55; Stra d, 110. 

(When the angel said, ‘O Mary! verily, God gives thee the glad tidings of a Word from Him; His name shall 
be the Messiah Jesus the Son of Mary, regarded in this world and the next and of those whose place is nigh to God. 
And He shall speak to people in His cradle, and when grown up, and shall be among the righteous,’ She said. 
‘ Lord, how can Ihave a son, when man has not yet touched me?’ He said, ‘ Thus God creates what He pleaseth 
When He decrees a matter He only says BE, and it is: and He will teach Him the Book and wisdom and the Law 
and the gospel and He shall be a Prophet to the people of Israel, (saying) that I have come to you with a sigu from 
God.’ . . - . . . -—& BLE. IX, 52. — Tr] 

34 Stra e 79 and 116, 

35 Stra 4, 156. 

a and for their misbelief and for their saying about Mary a mighty calumny and for their saying 
: Verily we have killed the Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary the Apostle of God’ . . . . but they did not kill 
Him and they did not crucify Him, but a similitude was made for them . . . . . They did not kill Him, for 
sure! Nay, God raised Him up unto Himself; for God is mighty and wise, — S, B, E. IX. 94, — Tr.] 

36 Sara 5, 112-115, 

{When the apostles said, ‘O Jesus, Son of Mary' is Thy Lord able to send down to us a table from heaven: ’ 
He said, ‘ Fear God, if ye be believers,’ and they said, ‘ We desire to eat therefrom that our hearts may be at 
rest” . . . . . Sald Jesus the Son of Mary, ‘O God, our Lord! send down to ns a table from heaven to be 
to uaa festival” . . . . . + Godsaid, ‘Verily I am about to send it down to you, but who so disbelieves 
amongst you after that, verily, I will torment him with the torment which I have not tormented any one with in all 
the worlds,’ — S. B. E. 1X., 114. — Tr] 

37 Stra 24, 36-37 : 5, 85. See also Ibn Hisham, p. 348, 

[Thon wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity against those who believe are the Jews and theidolatore : and 
thou wilt find the nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, ‘ We are Christians; that is becanse 
there are amongst them priesta and monks and because they are not proud, — 8S, B. E. VI., 109. — Tr.] 

(For Abu Amir, see Muir’s Mahomet, p. 174. ~ Tr.] 
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Jowish and Christian ideas remained during the Meccan epoch the corner-atone of 
the edifice of Muhammad’s system, Excepting the original form of the fifty-third Séra, 
which was subseqnently rescinded, we obtain no glimpse of the tenets of heathen Arabs in 
the Qorénx, Nor did the religion of Persia contribute anything, save obliquely, in the shape 
of Jewish doctrines which were tinged with Zoroastrianism.39 


The period of Muhammad’s mission in Medina beheld the continuation of the process of 
borrowing from the Book-religions, that is from Judaism and Christianity. The dogmatics at 
all events halted where they had been, nay, retrogressed. Their wings of philosophic specala- 
tion were closely clipped. But the doctrine of necessary obligations was expounded, and 
assumed a spirit of contracted formalism promoting the development of namerous minor ritual- 
istie observances. But worse than the externalization was the effect of gradual relapse into the 
usages of ancient heathenism covered with a veneer of Islam. 


The idol fane of Mecca was flaunted before the eyes of the faith as the palladium of Islam. 
The ancicnt pagan war-vengeance reappeared under the mask of religious crusade and fell into 
the category of works highly approved of by God. And when the road to the shrine of 
Mecca was made accessible, its bygone pilgrimages and sacrificial ceremonials were sanctioned 
by the Qordn. By this was introduced into the till then harmonious system of Islam, 
a discordant note which could be drowned in no amount of resonant rhetoric. If, despite its 
fine tendency, Islam has shown no endaring culture, if in every century it experiences renewed 
crises, the greater part of the blame must be attributed to the Prophet’s last crude and 
ungrateful innovations, 


* * * * * 

The splendid achievement which Muhammad made and left behind. after a labour of 
twenty-two years, may well be called religion, but not Charch. However firmly the dogmatic 
and ethical foundations were laid, the superstructure altogether lacked ecclesiastical elements. 
This might appear surprising in view of the long time the Prophet had at his disposal, but not 
when we consider the manner in which he used to regulate the external relations of the order. 
His goal throughout the Medina period was complete centralization into his own hands of 
all power, spiritual or secular. To his office of Prophet, with the emoluments appertaining 
to the functions of a preceptor, he added his sacerdotal authority in so far as the latter was to 
be conceived as a medium between God and the faithfal. And not content with this, he claimed 
legal jurisdiction, which he had originally acquired by a covenant with the Medinites, even in 
the spiritual sphere, and exercised it in his lifetime in a theocratical sense. The Qordn conceded 
a certain reverent obedience to the old tribal heads,° and probably their privilege to advise 
and to aid in the solution of diffienlt problems was also recognized by Muhammad,‘° they 
being allowed to be arbiters in the case of two contending factions in the fraternity“! But 


He time-honoured prerogative to judicially pronounce their decisions was suspended while 
ne lived. 


The sole public functions in which the Prophet tolerated co-operation were of an executive 
description, And here, too, he appointed no absolute officials, but only deputies who represented 
« fraction of the authority focussed in him. The command of an army in war was committed 


toa general only for the time the campaign lasted, and so much as the collection of the annual 
taxes was entrusted to ever-changing hands. 


Nevertheless the anthority which Muhammad possessed he regarded as of divine origin. 
Tt was vouchsafed to him as an act of unmerited grace, and by consequence not transferable 


8 [See Dr. Kohut's Zuroastrian Legends and their Biblical Sources ; also Tisdal St. Clair’s Religion of the Crescent, 
where it is proved, wnster alia, that the ex -r: 


fo ibansebeat ; zssion assumed to be peculiar and must characteristic of Islam, Din, is 

Rare . rom the Avesta dana, which means religion or creed, But perhaps the niost recent contribution to the 

(On a . Pansies to the Parsis is by I r, Erik Stane, entitled Uber den Eeinfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum. 
6 innenee of the Parsi Religivn er Judaism). — Tr. | 


* Stra 4, 62 eae 
rad, 62, 40 Stra 4, 83. 1 Stra 4, €7, and 49, 9, refer to this. 
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to another human being. If the concentration of exclusive rights and powers in the hands 
of a single individual, like Muhammad, guaranteed the successful issue of great political and 
martial enterprises, all that he had won for himself was imperilled the moment the bearer of 
those extraordinary prerogatives was dead and buried. Qn dogmatic grounds it was beyond 
the authority of the Prophet to invest a successor with them, so that it was through no 
inadvertence of his that he failed to make the Qordn provide for his succession. 


Hence the consternation into which the tidings of his death threw the believers is easily 
comprehensible. The most prominent of the compauions acting in the interests of Islam, though 
on their own responsibility, preseutly assembled together and resolved to elect a provisional 
representative or Khalifa of the Prophet, without being themselves clear as to what extent 
it was possible to have the latter represented at all. Their choice fell upon the modest Abu 
Beker, whose conception of his high office was only that of primus tater pares in the brother- 
hood. In his inauguratory sermon he said: ‘I have been made your superior, though I am not 
the best of you. If I act justly, support me, but if not, oppose me.’#2 Fate rendered his 
function easy for him in that he elected to continue the belligerent policy began by Muhammad, 
whereby external events retarded the outbreak of internecine feuds. Abu Beker was succeeded 
by Omar whom he had recommended. His idea of the Khalifate was essentially different. 
He was the first to assume the title of “Prince of the Faithful,’ which signified not less 
an exalted dignity than it connoted a position of power. Both his snecessors, Othman and 
Ali, too, came to the Khalifate by popular suffrage. Bat soon their claims were repudiated. 
owing to the absence of a well-defined and acknowledged central power. From the resultant civil 
wars of Islam sprang, on the one hand, a monarchy, and on the other a schism in the Charch. 
In the eastern provinces of the Empire the wholly un-Qoranic doctrine of the transmissibility of 
the spiritual authority, gaining more and more ground, fustered the apparition of numerous 
Imaus or leaders, who, on the most shadowy grounds, pretended to secular as well as religious 
hegemony. The west was fora iime split into two halves. The tirst or Syria, following the 
example of Moawiya, their prince, saw in Islam a scourge of God for the contiguous kingdoms. 
The other half, which embraced the classic seats of Mecca and Medina and the first places of 
the birth and growth of Islam, Kufa aud Basra, occupied itself diligently with the observance 
of the Qoranic canons and the collecting of the Prophet's oral traditions, aiming at the same 
time at political independence. The swords of Yezid and Abdel Malek once more united the 
two halves, calling into being a state governed by a hereditary and absolute potentate who was 
also the ecclesiastical pontiff. Subsequently the Islamie world rejoiced in such autocrats as 
Omar II, and Hisham devoted to the Qurdn; but their free-thinking successors landed the 
house of the Omayyads, based on the might of arms, hack into discredit. In the east the shibboleth 
of the Shias was, “ The Nhalifate must revert to the family of the Prophet.” A revolutionary 
movement was set on foot. The wave of unrest passed over from one people to another till 
it swept the kingdom and the royal hoase of the Omayyads off the face of the earth. 
A descendant of the crafty uncle of Muhammad Abul Abbas, the Abbaside, was undeservedly 
elevated to the throne of the Khalifs. Now the Khalifate, in keeping with the spirit of 
Shiaism, laid claim at once to secular and religious sazerainty, and steadfastly maintained its 
hold on both, though political exigencies compeliel the rulers to turn Sunni. But though 
this Khalifate was looked upon as a temporary institution, which was at no time upheld 
by a united Islam, the Abbasides wielded down to the time of their decline a spiritual 
authority which no member of the posterior dynasties. either of the east or the west, bedecked 
with the title of Khalif, had ever enjoyed. 


While theological erudition toiled to detine the term Khalifate, acknowledging to be the 
legitimate successor of the Prophet him alone who, being a scion of the Koreshite sept, com- 
bined the supreme virtues of knowledge and sense of justice with energy and bodily as well 





42 Suvuli, History of the Khalifas, Cairo, 1803 A. H, p. 27. 
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as mental vigor and sanity, the confidence of the masses in the supporters of the title 
gradually disappeared. Their yearning for a regulated conduct and policy of Charch and State 
beget in their minds the image of the Mahadi, in whom we note reflex of the Jewish Messiah 
with slight modifications, A man, it was hoped, at the end of time would arise from among 
the progeny of Muhammad to strengthen religion, restore justice, to put himself at the head of 
the faithful and to extend his empire over all Musalman lands.“# This singular expectation is 
still alive in the hearts of the bulk of the followers of the creed. Nor is it quenched by the 
appearance of psendo-Mahadis and impostors. It was not quite a score of years ago that the 
world witnessed the spectacle of vast masses of people imposed upon by a benighted fanatic. 


Politically, Islam at present commands neither moral force nor physical resources, and is in 
the process of slow disintegration. Such circumstances, perhaps, point to the conclusion that 
the day is not at all too far off when the edifice of Islam will collapse at the impact of the 
culture of Christian Europe. 
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the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. VIIL, Pt. ii. (1862), pp. 197 and ff. 
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Anon., — Introduction to the Study of the Hindostany Language as spoken in the Carnatic. 
Madras, 1808. 


Nisar ‘Ali Bég, Faiz Allah Khan, and Muhammad Ahsan, — Qawd‘id-e Urdu, an Urdi 
Grammar, in four parts. Parts i. — iii., by N. ‘A. B. and F. A. Kh, 
and Part iv. by M. A. (? Place), 1862; Allahabad, 1866-67 ; 74., 1868-70; 
1b., 1871-74; Lucknow, 1869; #., 1873; Allahabad, 1874; Lucknow, 
1874; ib., 1875; Chapra, 1878. 


Anon., — Idiomatic Sentences and Dtalogues in English and Hindustant. (Published for the 
Department of Public Instruction, Panjab). Lahore, 1872. 


Prichard, Iltudus T., — The English Language, on Nasmith's Practical System, adapted to 
Oordoo. By J. T. P., assisted by Saiyad Jdéajar Hosain and Mirza 
Kludddéd Beg. WUondon, 1878. 


Siva Prasad, Raja, — Urdi Sarf o Nahw, an Urdé Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnpore, 
1875; 2nd Edition, revised, Allahabad, 1877. 


Hindi Vyakaran, a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 
1877. 


Durga Prasad, — Zubdatu ‘l-qgawa‘id. An Elementary Urdi Grammar in two parts. Lucknow, 
1877. [Written at the request of Mr. Kempson.] 

Zamin ‘Ali, Saiyid, (Jalal), — Gulshan-e Fuiz. (A Dictionary of Urdd (mostly Hindi) words 
and idioms explained in Persian.) Lucknow, 1880. 

Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Jamt‘x ’l-gawa‘id, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885. Another Edi- 
tion, Lahore, 1898, 

Macmahon, Captain, — Useful Hints, Phrases, anl Sentences for Students in Mindustant. 
Poona, 1886. 

Muhammad Ashraf ‘Ali, — Mustalahat-e Urdi, Lucknow, 1890. (A dictionary of idiomatic 
meanings of words, with illustrations trom standard authors.) 

Jansen, H., — (1) Bemerkungen sur Verskunst im Urdu (pp. 63) als Teil der Einletitung zum 
(11.) Transcriptionstest der Wasoicht des Amanat. ¥riedrichshagen, 
1893, [‘Aminat’ is the Takhallus of Agha Hasan.] 

Tweedie, J., — Hindustani as it ought to be spoken. Supplement, Calcutta, 1893, [A key to 
the work mentioned in Sec. IJ.] 


Anon., — The Student’s practical Dictionary, containing English Words, with English and Urdu 
meanings in Persian Charuster. Allahabad, 1897. 


" The Student's practical Dictionary, containing Hindustani Words with English meanings 
in Persian Character, Allahabad, 1900, 

is Practical Dictionary, English-Urdit. Al\ahabad, 1397. 

3 Practical Dictionary, Urda-English, Allahabad, 1900. 

5 The Student's practical Dictionary of the Hindustan’ Language. Allahabad, 199, 


Hari Chand, — Aindustant Manual. Peshawar, 1900. 
Pollock and Hosain, — Pollock’s pocket Hindustani. Calcutta, 1900. 
Sukh Deva Tiwari, Pandit, — A Manual of Roman-Hindustant. Allahabad, 1900. 
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Hooper, Rev. W., — Helps to the Attainment of Hindustani Idiom, §c. London (Christian 
Literature Society for India), 1901. 


Sahib ‘Ali Munshi, Mir, — Hints on Sindy of Hindustani Colloquial. Benares, 1901. 


Ranking, G., — Introductury Exercises in Urdu Prose Composition, A Collection of 50 Exercises 
with Idiomatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes, accompanied by a full 
Focabnlary and Translation of each Passage, Culcutta, 1896. 


Faiz Allah Khan, — Sce Nisar ‘Ali Bég. 
Ja‘far Husain, — See Prichard, Htudus T. 
Khuda-dad Bag, —- See Prichard, Ditudus T. 
Muhammad Ahsan, — See Nisdr ‘Ali Beg. 


Sxctios Jil. 


Muhammad Najmu ’d-din, — Najmul-amsal (Najmu 'l-amsal), Vol. IV., or The Collection of 
about 2,500 Oriental Proverbs (Vol. V. . . . . 3,068 . . . Pro 
rerés. . . «with Explanatory Fables) and their proper Application 
éy Mohammad Najmuddin. Delhi, 1876-88). Vol. V., 2nd Edition, 
1882. Voll. I-III. are said to contain, — Vol. I, Technica] terms 
regarding Artizans and their Tools; Vol. I1., Riddles, Dohras, Gits, &e.; 
Vol. IIL, Womens’ Idioms and Expressions used by Bégams. Copies of 
these three Voll, are not in the British Museum or India Office Library. 

Sectios IV, 

Agha Hasan (Amanat), — Sec Jansen, H., in Section II. 

Altaf Husain (Hali), — Sfajalisu'n-nisad. (2 Pts.) Lahore, 1874, 77. 

Madd-o-jazr-e Islam (the Ebb and Flow of Islam). Conmonly known 
ay the Musaddax-e Hali. Ist Edition, (? Place), 1573; others, Delhi, 
1886 (with glossary) ; Aligarh, 1880. 


Flayit-e Sadi. Delhi, 1e86. 
Moajmia-e naza-e Halt. Delhi, 1890, 
Ek Béwah-lt Munajat. 4th Edition, Delhi, 1892. 
Divan-e Halt, Cawnpore, 1893. See also Section 1. above. 
Yadsar-e Ghalib. Cawnpore, 1897. 

Muhammad ‘Abdu ’l-halim (Sharar), ~— Quirwat-e Iatizamiya, Lueknow, 1889, 


Shahid-e Waya. Lucknow, 1891; another Edition, Lahore, 1892 ; 
another, Delhi, 1846, 


Aasan Anjiling. Lahore, 1892, 

Mansur aur Mohana. Lahore, 1803: another Edition, Lucknow, 1898. 
Malthul-‘aztz aur Varjind. Lahore, 1893, 

Dil-kush. Sadhaura, 1896, 


4tyad any Halwa, Pt.1, Delhi, 1896. Pt, 1, 2nd Edition, Lacknow, 
18045. 


Balrunnisa-hi Musthat. Lucknow, 1897, Another Edition, 16., 
Laue, : 
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Aiyam-e ‘Arab. Vol. I. Lucknow, 1899, 


Durgésh-nandini. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra, 
Lucknow, 1899. 


Firdaus-e Barin. Lucknow, 1899, 
Flora Flérinda. Lucknow, 1899. 
Dil-chasp. Delhi, 1900. 


Dil-qudaz, (a monthly literary magazine, edited by Sharar, The 
British Museum has Vol. VI. Lucknow, 1899). 


Muhammad Husain (Azad), — Besides the 4é-e Hayat (Section I,, ante, and above), and 
the Jami‘u ’l-gawa‘tl (Section II., above), Azad has also edited (Lahore, 
1890) the Diwan-e Zauq, with a preface and notes. 


Ratan Nath Dar, Pandit, (Sarshar), — Shamsu ’z-zuh@. Cawnpore, 1879, 
Fasana-e Azad. (A Story reprinted from the Awadh Alhbar. 
Part I. Lucknow, 1880. 2nd Edition, Pts. I1.-IV., Lucknow, 1887. 
8rd Edition (4 Pts.), Cawnpore, 1889-91, 


Hushshz. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 
Sair-e Kuhsar. Lucknow, 1890. 


Beside the above Novels, Ratan Nath has written translations of (1) ‘Don 
Quixote’; under the title of Khuwlat Faydar, 2 Pts. Lucknow, 1894, 
(2) ‘Russia,’ by Sir D. M. Wallace; under the title of Tartkh-e Ristya. 
Lucknow, 1887. And (3) ‘Letters from High Latitudes,’ by the Earl of 
Dufferin. Lucknow, 1888. 


Sadal Misra, — Chandrawati. Benares, 1901, Nagart Prachirini Sabha Granth-mala, No. 2. 
[A translation of the NasikétOpakhyana made in 1803. S. M. was a 
contemporary of Lalli Lal at the College of Fort William. He wrote 
several Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one that has been 
printed. ] 





THE MEANING OF PIYADASI. 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., L.C.S. (Rerp.). 


The records commonly described as the Agdka inscriptions never mention the emperor's 
personal name Agéka, or Asdka Varddhana. The only inscription which mentions the great 
Maurya by his personal name .\sdka is the celebrated Sanskrit document on the Jinagarh rock, 
dated in the reign of the Satrap Rudradiman, and commemorating the restoration “ina not 
very long time’ of the embankment which had burst in the 72nd year (of the Saka era), 


eyuivalent to A. D. 150.1 

In his own inscriptions Abdka invariably designates himself by mere titles or 
epithets. Sometimes he is content with the wholly impersonal royal title Devdnanpiya,. 
equivalent to ‘His Sacred Majesty, or ‘His Majesty” At other times he adopts the unpretend- 
ing style of Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, and more frequently uses the complete 
formula, Devanampiya Piyadasi Raja.” 


1 Ante, Vol, VII. p- 262. 25, R.A. S., 1901, pp. 485,577, 930 ; Rock Edict VIL. ; Asoka, p. 124. 
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When “Piyadasi, king of Magadha,” sends greeting to the clergy,3 or “ King Piyadasi, in 
the thirteenth year of his reign,” bestows a cave-dwelling on certain ascetics,‘ the formula used 
in each of these cases certainly prodaces the impression that the word Piyadasi must be inter- 
preted in the Agéka inscriptions as having practically the force of a proper name. 


Much the same impression is produced by the language of the Dipavatmsa, a Ceylonese 
chronicle compiled in the fourth century A.D. The chronicler states that ‘‘ Piyadassana was 
anointed king” 218 years after the death of the Buddha, and in a series of passages uses 
Piyadassi and the nearly identical form Piyadassana as synonyms for the proper names 
Asoka or ASOkadhamma. 


The form Piyadasi with one s. used in the inscriptions, is, of course, the same word as 
Piyadassi, with the double s, used by the Pali writer. Both forms represent the Sanskrit 
priyalarsi or priyalarsin, which is actually used in the Panjab versions of the inscriptions. 
The Pali Piyadassana, which represents the Sauskrit priyadluréana, does not occur in the 
inscriptions. 

In my book on Asdka I adopted a rendering published by Professor Kern many 
years ago, and stated that Asdka in his edicts uses the name Piyadasi, ‘‘ which means ‘the 
Humane,’’?and I farther interpreted this name, title or epithet, as being the emperor's 
‘name in religion,” as distinguished from his secular, personal name.® 


M. Sylvain Lévi in a friendly review has criticized my translation and interpretation, 
and stated that he considers Piyadasi (Priyadarsin) to be a generic epithet belonging to 
the formula of the royal style ( protocole royal), and expressing nothing more individual 
than the words ‘ Majesty’ or ‘ Sire.’7_ The learned critic has developed this proposition in his 
very suggestive article on certain terms employed in the inscriptions of the Western Satraps. 
J translate his observations into English for the benefit of Indian readers to whom French may 
not be familiar. 


“The official value,” be observes, “of the expression bhadramukha as a mode of address to 
royal princes suggests a respectable history for this commonplace formula. In fact, it is difficult 
to distinguish this invocation of the ‘propitious countenance’ from an analogous title made 
illustrious by a famous example of its use.” 


Bhadramul:hu is undoubtedly merely another notation of the idea expressed by the word 
priytdarsin —in Prakrit, piyadass’, Priyadarsin is ‘a person who looks amiable,’ or ‘has an 
amiable appearance.’ Whilst the Satraps bestow upon themselves the epithet bhadramukha, 
King Satakarni Gotamiputra, the contemporary, neighbour, rival, and conqueror of the 
Satraps, receives in a posthumons panegyric the still current epithet of piyadasana (Sanskrit, 
priyadarsanay 3 

The formula devanampiya piyadasi lAja® of the A&séka inscriptions is therefore 
wholly composel of general designations borrowed from the royal style, without 
a single word referring individually to the author of the inscriptions. Notwithstanding the 
current practice, it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘ King Piyadasi,’ any more than of 
‘King Devandmpriya.’ Absdka, whatever his motives may have been, must have intentionally 
avoided inserting his personal name in his inscriptions.10 





8 Bhibra Edict. Dr. Bloch has rightly pointed out that the word m4gadhe( also read as migadham, ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 165) must be taken as in the nominative case. Mdgadhe seemsto be the correct reading. The trans- 
lation in Asoka, p. 142, is therefore erroneous. 


¢ Bardbar Cave Inscription A. 5 The passages are fully quoted in J. R. A. S,, 1901, p. 828. 
6 _isoka, pp. 16, 41. 7 Revve del’ Histoire des Religions, 1902, p. 285. 
8 Rijaraio Gotamiputasa . . . . patipunachadamadalasa sirtka-piyadasanas, etc. (No. 18, N&sik, No. 14, 


pl. liti., p. 108, 4. 8. W. LT, Vol. IV.). 
9 L4ya is the Magadhi form of rdja. 10 Journal Asiatigue, Jan.-Fev. 1902, p. 105. 
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After the publication of M. Lévi’s essay I consulted Professor Kern, who courteously 
replied as follows :— 

**T do not see in priyadarsin a title, but an epithet. It means ‘showing a friendly face’ and 
‘having a pleasant look’; passing into the meaning of ‘ promising something pleasant.’ I had 
done better to translate it by ‘friendly’ than by ‘humane, Shadramukha is about equivalent 
to the English ‘ my good friend,’ —a phrase of kindly greeting.” 

I think it is clear that the compiler of the DipavathSa in the fourth century A. D. used 
the epithets piyadasst and piyadassana practically as proper names, but that in so doing he 
departed from the normal use of the words, which are, as Prof. Kern rightly observes, rather 
epithets than formal titles. In the Queen-mother Balasri’s inscription (c. A. D. 156) pryadusana 
is merely one of a string of laudatory epithets applied to her deceased son, king Gautamiputra 
Vilivayakura, and is translated by Bithler by the phrase “whose appearance was agreeable,” 12 


Aséka, on the other hand, employed piyadasi more as a formal title than as an epithet, 
sometimes describing himself as Raja Piyadasi, or Piyadasi Raja, sometimes as Devanampiya, 
and sometimes by the combination of both titles or epithets. 

Clear proof has been given that derdnampiya is the equivalent of a phrase such as ‘ His 
Sacred Majesty,’ or ‘His Majesty,’ like the shorter Deva preferred by the Gupta emperors in the 
fourth century. 

Piyadasi is used by Abéka in the same way, and may be rendered correctly as ‘ His 
Gracious Majesty’ or ‘His Grace,’ The translation ‘the Humane’ must be given up, 
and with it the interpretation of the title or epithet as being the emperor’s ‘‘ name in 
religion.” 

Asdéka’s full regal style, Devdnamipiya piyadasi Raja may be appropriately rendered by the 
formula ‘ The King’s Sacred and Gracious Majesty.’ M. Sylvain Lévi isright in saying that 
“‘it is no longer permissible to speak of ‘King Piyadasi’ any more than of ‘ King 
Devanimpriya.’ ” 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A, 
(Continued from p. 148.) 
Dhow; s. 2. 248, i and ii, 791,1i; ann, 1837, 
1865, 1873 (twice) and 1880: s. v. 243, ii. 
Dhip; s.v. Doob, 250, i, s. 7, Ghurry, $01, i. 


Dhooly; s. v. 242, i, 790, ii. 
Dhooly-bearer ; ann. 1883: 3s. 2. 
242, ii. 


Dhooly, 


Dhoon; s. zv. 242, ii, twice, 791,1, s. 7. Siwalik, 
639, 11: ann. 1814: s.r, 242, ii. 

Dhoop-ghurry ; s. 2. Ghurry, 801, i. 

Dhooties ; s. v. Piece-goods, 535, ii. 

Dhor; s. v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dhotee; ann. 1648: s. 7. Gingham, 801], i. 

Dhoti; s. 7. Dhoty, 2438, i, s. v. Ferdzee, 267, 
i,8. 2. Loonghee, 396, i, s.v. Lungooty, 
400, ii. 

Dhoty; s. v. 243, i, 8, c. Loonghee, 396, i, 8. v. 
Lungooty, 400, ii. 





Dhara ; s. v. Jowaur, 355, i, 

Dhurgaw ; ann. 1807: s. v. Durgah, 255, ii, 

Dhurmapatam ; s. 7. Factory, 264, i, 

Dhaurmsalla; s. v. 243, ii. 

Dhurna ; s.v. 791, i, s. 7. Traga, 714, i, sce 
793, it, footnote; ann. 1747: s, 2. Dalaway, 
787, ii,s. uv. 791, i, twice; ann. 1808: s. ¢. 
791.1 

D’burna ; ann. 1809 : s,v, Dhurna, 791, i andi. 

Dhurna, To sit;s.v. 244,i; ann, 1837: s, v. 
244.1. 





1 A, 8. W.I., Vol. IV. p. 108. The name or title Vilivadyakura is obtained from the coins. 


My disqnisition 


on the Andhra Dynasty is in the press and will appear in the Z. D. MV. G. 
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Dhir Samund; ann, 1310: s 
mund. 250, ii, \ 

Dhuti; ann, 1872: s. &, Dhoty, 248, i. . 

Dhye; 8.7. Daye, 232, ii; ann. 1810: 5. % 
Daye, 233, i. 

Diabolus ; ann. 1828; s.z. oe bird. 799, i. 

Di-dt’s angin; ann, 1553: se. Zirbad, 750, i. 

Diamond Harbour; 6s. °. 791, ii, twice, 8. v- 
Rogue's River, 849, ii, twice, see 850, i, 
footnote ; ann. 1753 :8. 7. Kedgeree, 812, 1 il. 

Diamond Island; ann. 1727: 
Cape, 477, ti, twice. 

Diamond Point; s. v. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii, see 950, i, footnote; 
Pasei, 317, ii. 

Diamond Sand; s. v. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ii; ann. 1683 : s. 2. Diamond Harbour, 791, 
ll. 

Diamoitna; s. v, Jumna, 358, i. 

Diamper ; ann, 1504: 8. v. Caimal, 770, ii. 

Dianga ; ann, 1644: 8. v. Hoogly, 322, i. 

Diapers ; s. v. Piece-goods, 536, 1 


gs. v, Negrais, 


ann. 1727: 8.2. | 


Didar; s. x. Deodar, 238, ii. ' 


Diardanes ; s. c. Burrampooter, 10], ii. 
Dib; ann, 1554: 5. 7. Malabar, 412, 
Dibajit ; s. v. Maldives, 417. ii; ann, 851: s. 
Maldives, 417, ii ; ann. 1150 : s.v. Maldives, | 
418, i, ' 
Dibdlpdr ; ann, 1430; 8. 7. Sutledge, 859, ii. | 
Dibas ; ann. 851: s. 7. Maldives, 417, 1. 
Di-biwa; ann, 1553: s. 2, Zirbad, 750, i. 
Di-biwa-angin; ann. 1553: Zirbad, 
750, i. 
Dichopsis Gutta; s. 2. Gutta Percha, 309, i. 
Dickah ; ann. 1783: s. 2, Khyber Pass, 814, 


i, 


i 
& U, 


Didban ; s, «. Didwan, 792, i. 

Didimus ; ann. 1555: 8. v. Brahmin, 84, ii- 

Didwan ; 8.2.792, i; ann, 1679 : s. v. Triplicane, 
716, i; ann. 1680: s. 2. Aumildar, 759, i, s. 2. 
Jancameer, 812, i. 

Diego Garcia; ann, 1769: s. v. Seychelle 

Dien; ann. 1808: s.r. S. John’s (a), 591, ii. 

Digby chicks; s. v, Bummelo, 96, i. 

Diggory; s. v. 244, ii. 

Digon; ann. 1546: s. 7. Dagon, 226, il. 

Digri; s. 2. Diggory, 244, ii. 


Disa: aun. 1686 : s, «. Bendameer, 62, ii, 


| 
vr, Doorsum- ; 


2 | 
lle t 


| 
Dicrurus macrocercus ; s. v. King-Crow, 369, ii 


\ 

| 

Islands, 617, ii. 
| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 


Dihhi; ann. ee 3. v. Delhi, 234, it; ann. 
1340: s.r. Coss, 203, i; aun. 1590: s. 2. 
Cospetir, 202, i; ann. 1193-4: «. 2. Jeetul, 
349, ii; ann. 1872: ¢. r. Bahaudar, 759, id. 

; Dibli; ann. 1334: 8. r. Delhi, 234, ii. 


' Dibly; ann. 1345; s. v. Sugar, 655, ii. 
' Dijlah ; 701, ii, footnote. 
' Dik; 


s, v. Dikk, 245, 1. 
Dikk; a, v, 244, ii; ann. 1873: s, ¢. 245, i. 


Dikk : s. v. Dikk, 245, i. 
: Dikk hona; 4. z. 
Dik-Riimi; s, v. Turkey, 720, 1. 
_ Dil; s. v. Delhi, 788, ii. 


Dikk, 245, i. 


Dilemite ; ann. 1621: s. 7, Bendameer, 62, ti. 

Dili; ann, 1821: s. x. Delhi, 234, i. 

Dill; ann. 1554: s. 7. Brinjaal, 87, i, 

Dilli; s.v. Delhi, 788, ii; ann. 1875: 8. 
Delhi, 234, ii, twice. 

Dilli; se. Delhi, 234, i, 788, ii; ann 1330; 
a, v. Delhi, 234, i. 

Dilly, Mount; ann. 1759: s. er Delly, Mount, 
73%, 1. 

Dilpat ; s. x. Delhi, 788, ii, twice. 


: Dily; ann. 1480: s. v. Giraffe, 289, i. 


Dim ; ann. 1580: 8. v. Deen, 234, i, twice. 
Dimiaio Bernaldes ; ann, 1533: s.r, Codavascam, 
178, ii. 


i Dimitie; s. v. Piece-goods, 538, ii, 536, 1; ann. 


1781: s. v. Guingam, 288, i. 
Dimity; ann. 1784: s.r. Soosie, 648, i; and. 
1878 : s. r. Badjoe, 35, i. 


Dimuriké ; s, 7. Honore, 321, i. 


Dimiriké ; s. v. Malabar, 411, 1. 

Dimyricé ; ann, 80-90: s. x. Jangar, 343, i. 

Din; s. v. Deen, 234, i, 3 times. 

Dinagepore; 8 v. Adawlut, 753, i. 

Dinapore ; 8. v. 245, i, 8. 7. Batta, 54, i. 

Dinar; s.v. Tanga, 682,i; ann. 1203: s. 9. 
Mabar, 401, ii; ann. Nps s.v. Tomaun, 
863, i, twice; ann. 1554: *, Lack, 382, i 
ad. ii (twice); ann. 1859: s.2, Dinar, 245, ii. 

Dinar ; ann. 1350: s. 7. Cowry, 209, ii; ana. 
1554: 8. v. Lack, 382, i. 

Dindr ; ann. 1315 : s. 7. Crore, 214, i. 

Dinar; 9. 2. Gosbeck, 803, i, twice, 8. % 
Pardao, 838, ii, see 839, ii, footnote; ann. 
1350: s. e. Cowry, 209, i. 

Dinar ; s. v. Dinar, 245, i and ii, s. v. Gosbeck, 
803, i; ann. 1303: s. v. Mabar, 401, ii; ann. 
1654- 6: s, v. Ruble, 85], i. 
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Dinar ; s. v. 245, i, 4 times, s.zv. Ashrafee, 
28, i, see 61, i, footnote, s. v. Carat, 123, ii, 
8. v. Deaner, 233, i, s. 2. Lack, 382, i, twice, 
s. v. Rupee, 585, ii, twice, s. v. Tanga, 682,1, 
twice, s.r. Tomaun, 707, ii, s. v. Xerafine, 
743 , i, twice, s. v. Gosheck, 803, i,s. rv. Miscall, 
$23, ii, see 889, ii, footnote ;ann. 1300: s. uv, 
Lack, 382, ii, twice; ann. 1333: s. v. 245, ii, 
4 times; ann, 1840: s.v. Tanga, 682, ii, 
twice; ann. 13848: s. v. Beiramee, 61, i, 8. v. 
Crore, 214, i; ann. 1344: s. ». Fandm, 265, 
ji; ann. 1350: s.z. Cowry, 269, ii; ann. 
1504.5:98, wv. Pardao, 888,i; ann, 1513: 
gs. v. Xerafine, 743, ii ; ann. 1554: s. ». Lack, 
$82, ii: ann. 1556: s. v. Bilooch, 71, i. 

Dinar, gold; s. v. Rupee, 586, ii, 

Dinara ; s, 2. Dinar, 245, i, twice. 

Dinara; s, 0. Dinar, 245, it, 

Dinire ; s. ¢. Dinir, 245, i. 

Dinari; ann. 1516: s. v. Pagoda, 500, ii, 

Dinar-i-gabr ; s. v. Gubber, 306, ii. 

Dinar kopeki; ann. 1444: s. 7. Pardao, 840, i. 

Dinar Kopeki; s. v. Copeck, 195, i, 

Dinir Kopeki ; ann. 1443: s. », Pardao, 838, i. 

Dinars kopaki; ann. 1890: s. v. Copeck, 
195, it. 

Dinawar ; ann, 1844: s. v. Dondera Head, 
249, ii, 

Dindigal ; ann, 1881: s.v, Barramuhul, 762, i, 

Dindigul; ann. 1801: s. v. Sarboji, 601, i; 
ann. 1868: 8.7, Poligar, 544, i; ann, 1876 : 
s. v. Trichies, 715, i, 

Dindon; s. v. Turkey, 719, ii. 

Ding; ann. 1580: s. v, Adjutant, 4, ii, twice. 

Dinga ; s. 2. Dingy, 245, ii, 

Dingas ; s. v. Dingy, 246, 1; ann. 1634: « 2. 
Gallevat (b), 276, ii. 

Dinghi ; s. ¢. Gallevat, 275, ii, 

Dinghies ; ann, 1878: s. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dinghy ; s. e. Dingy, 246, ii, s. 7. Paunchway, 
52], il. 

Dingi; s. z. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dingies; ann. 1785 and 1810: s.r, Dingy, 
246, i. 

Dingo ; ann. 1591: s. x, Ruble, 851, i. 

Dingues ; ann. 1705: s. v. Dingy, 246, i. 

Dingy 3s. v. 245, ii, 8. v. Gallevat, 275, ii. 

Dingy ; s. v. Dingy, 245, ii. 

Dinheiro ; s. v, Sapeku, 600, i; ann. 15038: 
s, v. Laos, 385, i and i, 
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Dio; 839, ii, footnote; ann. 1537: s. v. Sicca, 
633, i: ann. 1546: s.v. Mustees, 462, ii; 
ann, 1547: s, v. Aldea, 7, ii; ann. 1572: s. v. 
Chalia, 139, ii; s. 7. Diu, 246, ii, s. v. Mogul, 
The Great, 437, i; ann. 1614 :*8. v., Gogo, 
293, ii; ann. 1615: s. ». Cutch, 222, 1; ann. 
164£: s. v. Monsoon, 442, ii; ann. 1679: 
s. v. Pig-sticking, 844, i, 

Dioguo ; ann. 1525: s. », Bombay, 77, ii. 

Diomedea ; s. v. Albatross, 6, ii. 

Diomedea exulans; s. 7. Albatross, 6, i. 

Dionysus ; ann. 210: s. v. Punch, 558, ii. 

Dioscorea ; 8. ¥. Yam, 743, i. 

Dioscorea aculeata ; s. 2. Goa Potato, 290, ii, 

Dioscorea purpurea ; s, 2. Sweet Potato, 673, i. 

Diospyros Kaki; ann. 1878: s. 7, Persimmon, 
531, i. 

Diospyros kaki; s. v. Persimmon, 539, ii. 

Diospyros melanoxylon; s. 2, Calamander 
Weod, 110, i. 

Diospyros quaesita; s. «, Calamander Wood, 
110, i. 

Diospyros virginiana; &. 7. Persimmon, 53], i. 

Dipa ; s. v. Denti, 789, ii. 

Dipa ; s. v. Dewaleea, 238, i. 

Dipalt ; s. «. Dewally, 288, i. 

Dipalpur ; ann. 1582: s, v. Sutledge, 889, ii. 

Dipiivali; ¢. v. Dewally, 238, i, 

Dipawali; ann. 1651: s. v. Dewally, 288, ii, 

Diphthéra; s. v. Dufter, 254, i. 

Diphtheria ; s. e. Dufter, 25-4, i. 

Dipi; s 2, Dubbeer, 253, i. 

Dipo; s. «. Maldives, 417, ii. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatus ;s. ¢. Wood-oil, 741. i. 

Dirafeh ; ann. 950 : s. v. Pahlavi, 836, i. 

Dirderry ; ann, 1784: s. v. Sikh, 633, i, 

Dirdjee; ann. 1610: s. v, Dirzee, 246, i. 

Dirge; ann. 1804: s, v. Dirzee, 246, i, 

Dirham; s. v. Dinir, 245, i, s.2. Rupec, 585, 
ii, s. e. Shroff, 630,i, s.v. Tanga, 682, i; 
ann. 1835: s. v. Tanga, 682, ii, 3 times. 

Dirhem; s. v. Fedea, 798, ti, s. v. Tara, 861, 
ii; ann. 13840: ¢.v. Jeetul, 349, ii, s. », 
Tomaun, 863, i, 


Dirhem hashtkani; ann. 13840: s.v, Jeetul, 
349, ii, 

Dirhem shashtani ; ann. 1340: s.v, Jeetul, 
349, il. 

Dirhem sultini; ann, 1840: s.», Jeetul, 
349, ii, 
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Dirwan; ann. 1784: 8, ¢. 
s. vw 246. 1, 

Disaiva; s. 7, Dissave. 246. i. 
INsace: 


Durwaun, 256, ii. 


Virzee ; 


sv. Dissave. 240, 1 

Disave mahatmya ; 8. v. Dissave. 2io 51 

Dispatchadore; s. x. 240.1: ann, 1696: s. ¢. 
246. i, twiee, 

Dissuava; ann. 1681: 5.2. Dissave. 246, ii, 
s. ¢. Vidana 733, ii, twice ; ann, 1803: s. 7, 
Dissave. 245. ii, 

Vissava; sve, Dissave, 246,1; ann. 1635: s.e. 

380,31, 8". Dissave, 246, iL 

TDissaves; s,u. 246, 1, s.c. 
ann. 1860: s. 7. 240. ii. 

Distoree ; ann, 1630: 8, c. Destoor. 287, ii. 

Thich; 5s. v. 246, ii. 

Ditch, The; s.¢. Mahratta Ditch, 419, i. twice. 

Ditcher; sc. Ditech, 246, 1, s.¢, Mahratta 
Ditch, 410, i 

Tins s, 2. 240, ii, s. 7, Bahaudur, $7, ii, s.¢. 
Gogolla, 293, ii, 6. ¢. Java, 346, ii, 
Pateca, 518, ii, 3. ¢. Diul-Sind, 792.1, see 
837. ii, footnote ; ann. 700: s.¢, Diul-sind, 


Lasear. 
Dessaye, 237, 1; 


eer 


247,i: ann. Lolu: s.¢, Room, 6Sl. i. twice; . 


ann. 1515: 8.7. Dabul. 225. is. e 
ann. 1525:8. 2. Sind. 634, ji ;ann, 1536: s.¢. 
Mangalore (b).822,i:ann, 1540 +. ¢. Choul. 
163. i,s. 7. Lasear. 388. ii, s. ¢. 


2400 iL: 


Maustees, — 


AU2. iis. v. Avadavat, 99. 13; ann, 1553: , 


2. Jucanete, 839. iis. ¢. Macarco. 408, i; 
ann, 1554: 8.7. Damen, 228, i, 
Eu, ¢ 


zv. Malabar, 412, ii; ann, 72: 

3. uv. Chalia, 189, ii, twice, 6. 7. 246. il, 
ve. Mogul. The Great. 437.1; ann. 1593: 

3. cv. Sind. 634, ii: ann, 1590: sc. Strath, 
636.1; ann. W4h$: s.r. Mogul, The Creat, 
457.11, 3.7. Mousoon, 442, ii; ann. lis; 
sour O47, i: ann. 1060: 8. 7. Snuke-stone, 
48, ii: ann. 1090: s. 7. Snake-stone, 644, 
1; ann. 1727; s. 2. Choya, 168, i, 8.7. 247, 
1, ann. 1813:3.2. 5. John’s (a), 591, ii; 
ann, 1344: 3.2. Muncheel, $26, ii. 

Did; ann. 1554: s. ¢. Jam, 310, i, twice, 

Divan; ann. 1055: s. ¢. Chouse, 164, i, 

Diana; s. 2. Dewaun, 239, ii. 

Divanum: s. 2. Dewaun, 239, ii, 

Dindar; ann. 1030: s. x. Deodar, 236, ii. 

Diue-dapper; ann. 1610: s.¢. Seymitar, 608, ii. 

Dines; ann, 1610: s. v. Maldives, £18, i, twice, 

Din Islands; ann, 1727 : s, vr, Nabob (a), £68, i, 


s.u. Goa, 


Dial; sv. Debal, 233, i, s. ». Larry-bunder, 
387, ii, s. v. Dial-Sind, 792,i; ann. 1553 - 
s. v. Diul-Sind, 247, ii, 8. ». Jacquete, 339, 
ii; ann. 1554: s. v. Dubber, 253, ii; ann. 
1638, 1630, 1666 (twice) and 1727: 8. v. 
Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Diuleinde ; ann. 1516: s. v. Dial-Sind, 247, ii. 

Diuli Sind; ann. 1554: 8. v. Dial-Sind. 247, ii. 

Diulsind; s. v. Daibul, 226, ii; ann. 1554: 
s, u. Rosalgat, Cape, 082. i. 

Diul-Sind; #. v. 247, 1,792, i, s. v. Jacquete, 
339. ii; ann, 1666: s. v. 247, ii. 

Didl Sind; ann. 1554: s. vy, Dial-Sind, 247, ii. 

Diulsinde; ann, 1614: s. 7. Diul-Sind, 247, ii. 

Dioobandierrumi; ann. 1510: ¢.z. Room, 581, i. 

Ditti; s.v. Deuti, 789, ii. 

Dinxa; ann. 1516: s. v. Diu, 246, ii, 

Div; s.r. Dint-Sind, 792, i. 

Diva; ann. 1063; s, vx. Maldives, 418, ii. 

Diva: s.v, Maldives, £17, ii; ann. 1080; s. ¢. 
Maldives. 417, il. 

Diva-Kanbar ; aun. 1030; ¢. v. Maldives, 418. i. 

Diva Kanbar; ann. 1080: ¢. x. Coir, 180, ii. 

Iiva-RKizah ; aun. 1030; 5, 7. Maldives, 418, i. 

Divali; ann, 1883: Dewally, 238, ii. 

Divaly :ann.1613: 8. ve, Dewally, 238, 21. 

Diva-Mahal; anu. 1442: 5. x. Maldives, 418, 

Divan; anu. 1672: s, ve. Hayildar, 806, ii; 
ann. 1676: sv. Dewaun, 241, i; aun. 1718: 
s.v. Dewaun, 240, i, 

Divanship ; ann. 1765: s. vr, Dewauny, 241, i- 

Divanum; ann, 155$: s. 2. Dewaun, 240, ii 

Divar; ann, 1554; s.v. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dive; s. v, Maldives, 417, ii; ann. 1648: 8. 
Din, 247, i. 

Divehe mihun ; s. x. Maldives, 417. ii. 

Divehi Rajjé; sv. Maldives. 417, ii. 

Divi; s. ev. Maldives. 417, ii; ann. 362: 8. 9. 
Maldives, 417. ii. 

Divl; s. 7. Diul-Sind. 792, i, twice. 

Divot : ann. 1789: s, 7, Ooplah, 488, i. 

Divyavadana; s.v. Jade, 840, i. 

Diwaen; s. 7. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwah Mahal; ann. 1442: s. vr, Tenasserim. 
695, il. 

Diwal; ann, 1820; s. ». Lar (b), 386, i. 

Diwali; s. e, Dewally, 238, ii. 

Diwali; s. 2. Dewally, 238,1; ann, 1843: 8. x 
Dewally, 238, ii. 

Diwaliyi; s, v. Dewaleea, 238, i. 
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Diwan; s.v. Didwan, 792,i; ann. 1679: s, 2. 
Triplicane, 716, i. 

Diwan; s. 7. Dewaun, 239, ii and footnote. 

Diwan; s. v. Dewann, 239, i (3 times) and ii 
(twice), s. v. Dewauny, 241, i, twice; ann. 
1178: s. v. Dewaun, 240, i, twice; ann. 
2440: s. v. Dewaun, 240, ii; ann. 1834: 
s, 2 Dewaun, 240, i. 

Diwani; s, v. Dewauny, 241, ii. 

Diwani; s. v. Dewauny, 241, 1; ann, 1765: 
s.v. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Diwani ’Adilat; s. 7. Adawlut, 4, i, 8 2. 
Dewanuny, 241, i. 

Diwa-salai ; s. v. Michis, £06, 1. 

Dizkla; 701, ii, footnote. 

Djalanga; s. v. Chelingo, 777, i. 

Diava; ann. 992: s, v. Java, 347, ii. 

Djiwah; ann, 1330: s. 2. Java, 348, ii, twice. 

Djehaan; ann, 1712: s. v. Buxee, 104, i. 

Djempna; s. 7. Jompon, 853, i. 

Djengle; ann. 1878: s.v, Jungle, 359, i. 

Djerun; ann. 1442: s. v. Ormus, 453, i. 

Djokjocarta; s. v. Resident. 576, il. 

Djokjo-Karta ; s. v. Upas, 727, ii. 

Djouschayeh ; ann, 1554: 8. ¢. Rhinoceros, 
819, i. 

Djungle; ann. 1858: s. v. Jungle, 359, i. 

Do; s. wv. Doai, 248, i. 

Doab ; s. v. 247, ii; s, 2. Cawnpore. 136, 1. s. ¢. 
Coss, 2038. i, s. v. Goojur, 296, i, s. v. Hindo- 
stanee, 317, i. | 

Doib; s. v. Doab, 247, ii, 248, i, s. x. Goojur, | 





296.1; ann. 1340: s. «. Oudh, 494, ii. | 

Doai; s. 7. 248, i, 792, i, see 339, ii, foot- ; 
note; ann, 1727: s.v. Arrack, 26, ii; ann. , 
1824: s. v, Gureebpurwaur, 399, i. 

Doana: ann. 1340: s. v. Dewaun, 240, ii. 

Doa padecha; ann. 1666: s,v, Doai, 248, ii, 
twice. 

Doar; s. v. 248, i. 

Dobash ; s. «, Dubash, 252, ii. 

Debiashi ; s. 2. Dubash, 252, ii. 

Dobe; ann. 1804: s. v. Dirzce, 246, i. 

Do-bhishiya; s. v. Topaz, 7H, ii. 

Dobie; s. v. Dhoby, 242, i. 

Dobil; ann. 1666: s. 7. Diul-Sind, 247, it. 

Dobund: s. 7. 248, ii; ann. 1787: s. ve. 248, i | 

Doby ; ann. 1816: s. v. Tiff, To, 701, i. 

Dociin ; s.v. Dewann, 239, 11. 





Dock ; ann. 1781: s. 7. Dawk, 232, i. i 


Dodgeon ; aun. 1748: 8. v. Datchin, 231, i. 

Dofar; s. v. Factory, 264,i1; ann. 1572: s. v. 
Rosalgat, Cape, 582, ii, twice. 

Dogana; s. x, Dewann, 239, ii, 8 times, and 
footnote, twice; ann. 1440: s. v. Dewaun, 
240, ii; ann. 1834: s. v. Dewann, 240, i. 

Dogazis; ann. 1516: s, 7. Sinabaff, 634, i. 

Dog Chouckies ; ann. 1727: s, v. Dawk, 252,i. 

Dogon ; ann, 1585 : s. v. Dagon, 226, ii. 

Dogonne; ann. 1587: 3. ». Dagon, 226, ii. 

Dog’s ery ; 202, ii, footnote. 

Dog’s Disease; ann, 1716: s. v. Mort-de- 
chien, 450, ii. 

Dohaee ; ann. 1834: s. v. Doai, 248, ii, 

Dohai; s. 2. Doai, 792, i. 

Dohai; s.v. Doai, 248, i, + times. 

Dohai; s.r. Doai, 248, 1, 792,1; ann. 1824: 
8.@. Gureebpurwur, 309, i. 

DohW¥i ; ann, 1837: s. v. Lat, 339, ii, 3 times. 

Doit; ann, 1598: s. 2. Budgrook, 92, ii, 

Doite ; ann. 1598: s. 7. Cash, 128, ii. 

Do-kini ; s. 2. Bargany, 761, ii 

Dokn ; s. 2. Jowanr, 355, i, 

Dol ; ann. 1690 and 1809: s. 2. Dhall, 241, ii, 

Dolchinney ; s. «. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Doli; s. v. Dhooly, 242, i, 790, ii. 

Delichos catjang ; s. ¢. Cajan, 109, ii. 
Dolichos sinensis; s, 7. Calavance, 110, ii, 
twice; ann. 1752: s. rv. Calavance, 111, i. 

Dolis; ann. 1873: s. v. Kuhdr, 378, i. 

Dol jatra; s.7. Hooly, 323, ii, 

Doll; s e. Dhall, 241, i; ann. 1673: 8s, 2 
Dhall, 241, i; ann. L727: s. ve. Dhall, 241, 
ii, twice. s. z. Kedgerce. 864, ti; ann. 1776 
and 17738: s. vy. Dhall, 241, it 


| Dollar; s. v. Budgrook, 92, ii. 
, Doller; ann. 1609: 8. ¢. Boy (a), 838, ii, 


Dollies ; ann, 1880: s, 7. Dolly, 249, i. 

Dolly ; sv. 249, i, twice. s, 2. Molly, 440, i, 
twice; ann. 1760: s. 7. Bandejah, 44, 1. 

Dolmen; s. v. Cossya, 204, i. 

Dolna ; s. ec. Dhooly, 790, ii, 

Dolphin ;s. 2. Dorado, 250, i and 251, i, twice ; 
ann. 1578: s. 2. Dorado. 25], i. 

Dom; ann. 1553: s. 2. Tuan, 864, i. 

Dom; s. 7. Dome, 249, i. 

Domadores; ann. 1034: s. v. Cathay, 184, i. 

Dombaree ; 8. v. Dome, 249, 1. 

Dome; s.r. 249, i, 

Dommaschino ; ann, 1343: s. 7. Sugar, 655, if, 
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Doimra; s. 7. Dome, 249, i. 

Don; s. v. Bahaudar, 36, it. : 

Donabyu ; ann. 1546: s. x. Dagon, 226. i. 

Donai; ann. 1824: s, v. Gureebpurwar, 309, i, 
twiee, 

Dondera; ann. 1558: s, ¢. Galle, Point de, 
278, 1 

Dondera Head; s. x. 249, i. 

Douey; s. 4. 1249, H, twice; ann. 1503: 8. r. 
Sombrero, 646, ii. 

Dongerijn; ann, 1618 : 





\ 
} 
t 
a, v. Dangaree, 255, i. | 
Doni: s.r. Doney, 249, ii. | 
Donmaschino; ann, 1343 : 3. 7, Sugar, 635, i. | 
Donna; ann. 1616: s. 7. Dana. 229, i. 
Donny: ann. 1610: s. v. Doney, 250, i. 
Doob; s. 7. 250. i: ann. 1810; 9, 7. 250, i 
Doobasheeo ; s. v. Dubash, 252, ii. 
Doocan; ann. 1759: s. v. Sunnud, 66], ii. | 
Doocaun ; 5. 2. 250, i. | 
| 
\ 


Doodee; ann, 1813: 8. 


v. Cash, 128, ii, 
3 times. 

Doodo; ann, 1731: °s, v. Cash, 128, id. 

Dookhan; ann. 1835: 8. y. Duocaun, 230. ih 

Dovol; ann. 1851: s. 2, Dowle. 251. ii. 

Doole; s. v. Dowle. 251, i. 

Doolee ; ann, 1808: a +, Palankeen, 504, ii, 

Doolee-wailas; ann. 1845 ; s. 2, Dhooly, 249, i. 

Dooley ; ann, 1774°- 5, ». Dhooly. 242.1: ann. | 
1784: s. 2. Tattoo, 686, ii; aun. 1804: 5. 2, 
Palankeen, 504. i. | 

Doolha; ann. 1882: s. 4, Hobson-Jobson, 319, } 
il, twice. 

Doolie; 3. v. Dhooly, 242, i, twice; ann, 
160 and 1785: 8. x. Dhooly. 242, i; 
ann. 1787: 3. v, Black, 74, ii; ann. 1789: 
8.7, Bangy (a). 46, i, s. e. Dhooly, 249, i. 

Dooly; ». x. Boy (b), 83, i. s. x, Muncheel. 
456, ii; ann. 1768: 8. x. Dhooly, 791, i; 
ann. 1816: s. v. Tiff, To, 701. 3, 

Doomba; ann. 1828 (twice) and 1846: s. ¢. | 
Doombur, 792, ii. 

Doorabur ; s. x. 792, i, 

Doom palm; 178, ii, footnote, s. 2. Bdellium, 
764, i. 

Doon ; ann. 1879: », 2. Dhoon, 243, i, 

Dooputty ; s. v. 250, ik. 

Doorga pooja; s. x. 250, ii 

Doorga Pooja ; ann. 1835: 5. », 
250, ui, 

Doorga-pija; 8. v. Dussera, 256, ii, 


Doorga pooja, 


| Doory; ann. 1837: 


| Dor; 8 2 


[June, 1908, 


Doorsammonund ; «. v, 250, ii. 
Door-van; ann. 1781: #, c. Durwatn, 256, ii. 
s. 0. Doray, 25], i. 


| Doot’hies ; ann. 1802: s. r. Tussah, 721, i. 


Do-pattah ; 8. v. Dooputty, 250, ii, 

Dor; ann. 1190: ¢, e. Lar (a), 816, ii. 

Doria, 251, i, s. r. Moors, The, 
447, ii. 

Dora; ann. 1882: 8, v. Doray, 722, ii, twice. 

Dorado; . v, 250, ii; ann, 1631: 8. 7. 251, i. 

Dora Samoonder ; s. r. Sumatra, 657, i. 

Doray; a, 2. 251. i, 792, ii. 

Dorayla ; ann. 1882: ¢, v. Doray, 792, ii. 

Dorbard; ann. 1750: s. 7. Durbar, 255,i.  * 

Doreeur; ann. 1813: s. 2, Jacquete, 339, it. 

Dorea; 8. v. Piece-goods, 535, ii, 536, i; ann. 
1785: s. v, Piece-goods, 535, ii. 

Doresand!a ; ann. 1882: 8. vr. Doray, 792, ii- 

Doresani ; . 2, Doray. 251, i. 

Dori ; s. 2. Doria. 251, i. 

Doria: s, 2. 251, i. 

Dorian; os. # Darian. 255. ii, 3 times; 
256. i; ann. 1599: ¢. r. Darian, 256, i; 
aun. 1855: s. v. Durian, 256.ii; ann. 1876: 
s, v. India of the Dutch. 333.3. 

Dorisani: ». 7. Mem-Sahib. 433, ii, 

Doriya, 8. v. Doria, 251, 1, 

Dorje; s, v. Darjeeling, 229, ii, 

Doroga ; s. 7, Dardga. 280, i. 

Dor-rje-glin; #. 7. Darjeeling, 229, ii, 

Dort ; ann. 1598: s. ¢. Fool’s Rack, 272, i, 8. r- 
Nipa (b), 480, i, 

Dory; ann. 1774: s.r, Calavance, 111, i, 

Dosad; s,v, Pyke (b). 847, i. 

Dosaréné ; ¢, v. Gurjaut, 309, i. 

Doshab; ann. 940: g. 2. Punjaub, 562, i. 

Doshala ; 8, v. Shawl. 624, 7. 

Doshaka; s, x, Cangue. 120, ii, twice; ann. 
1420: s. », Cangue, 120, ii. 

Dosooty ; s, v. 792, ii, s. x, Piece-goods, 536, 
i, 

Dést Mahommed Khan; s. v, Cabul, 106, ii. 

Do-siita: 3. v, Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Do-siiti ; s, x. Dosooty, 792, ii. 

Dotchin; s. v. Datchin, 280, ii; ann. 1696: 
8. ?. Datchin, 280, ii; ann, 1711: 8 2. 
Datchin, 230, ii, 231, i. 

Dot-chin; ann. 1748: s. ¢. Detebin, 231, i. 

Dotee ; ann. 1810: « 2. Dhoty, 243, i. 

Dotia; ann. 1648: s. v, Gingham, 801, i. 
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Douane; s. v. Dewaun, 239, ii, twice; ann. 
1665: s.e. Madras, 407,1; ann. 1834: s. z. 
Dewaun, 240, i. 

Dotiane ; ann, 1653: s.v. Congo-bunder, 783, i. 

Double ; ann. 1676: s. v. Snake-stone, 643, il. 

Double Coco-nut; s. 2. Coco-de~Mer, 176, ii. 

Donble-grill; s. v. 792, ii. 

Doubloon ; ann. 1676: s.v. Snake-stone, 643, ii. 

Douli; ann. 1702: s. v. Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dour ; s. 9. 798, i, twice. 

Dovana; ann, 1440 : s. v. Dewaun, 240, il, 

Dow; 8. v. 251, i. s. », Dhow, 243, i, 3 times; 
ann. 1785 and 1786: s.v. Dhow, 243, ii; ann. 
1810: s. v. Dhow, 243, ii, 8s. v. Grab, 300, 
ii; ann. 1814: s. v. Dhow, 243, ti; ann. 
18388: s. v. Batel, 54,31; ann. 1860: 8, v. 
Doney, 250, i, s. 7. Pattamar (b), 521, i, 

Dowle ; s. 2, 251, i; ann. 1609: s. 7. Dhooly, 
242, i. 

Dowra, s. 9. 793, i, 

Dowrah ; ann. 1827: s. v. Dowra, 793, i. 

Dozy ; s.z. Demijohn, 789, i. 

Dpyan ; s. v. Jompon, 353, i. 

Drachma; 8. v. Dinar, 245, i, see 245, ii, 
footnote, twice. 

Dracunculi; ann. 1712: ¢. v. 
804, i. 

Dracunculus; ann. 1712: s. ». Guinea-worm, 


804, i. 


Guinea-worm, 





Dragoarias; s. v. Eagle-wood, 258, ii. 

Dragoian; s. v. Sumatra, 657, i. 

Dragoman; s. ¢. Druggerman, 252, i; ann. | 
1270 and 1343: s. 2. Druggerman, 252, i. 

Dragomanni; ann. 1615: ¢. 7. Druggerman, 
252, ii, twice. 

Dracomano ; ann. 1585: 
793,i6 

Dragon’s whirlpool ; s. v. Negrais, 477, i. 

Dragotunanos ; s. «. Druggerman, 252, ii. 

Dragstoel; s. 7. Jompon, 358, i, 

Draj ka almaira; s. ¢. Sirdrars, 633, ii. 

Drakontas ; ann. 80-90: s, v, Tiger, 702, i, 

Drakdntion; ann. 1712: «. 
804, 1. 

Drakontion ; ann. 1712: s. v7, Guinea-worm, 
804, i. 

Dram4 Rajo; ann. 1610: s. 2. Buddha, 91, i. 

Dramida; sv, Dravidian, 251, ii. 

Dramila; s. v. Dravidian, 251, it. 


\ 
s. v. Druggerman, 


v. Guinea-worm, 








Drams; ann. 1724: s. 7. Punch, 559, ii. 


Drags; ann. 1738 : s. 2. Caleefa, 112, ii. 

Dravida; 8. v. 793, i, s. v. Chinapatam, 153, ii. 

Dravida; s. v. Dravidian, 251, ii, twice. 

Drdvidas; ann. 1045: s. 7. Dravidian, 25], ii, 

Dravidas; ann. 404: s, v. Dravidian, 251, ii, 
twice. 

Dravidian; s. v. 251, ii, twice, s. 2. Candy 
(Sugar-), 120, i, s. v Chunim, 168, i, 3. 2. 
Devil Worship, 238, i, s, 7. Gindy, 285, ii, 
s. v, Jangar, 343, i, s, v. Malabar, 411, ii, 
twice, s.v. Malayalam, 417, i, s. » Nelly, 
477, ii, s. v. Pariah, 513, ii, 4 times and 
footnote, s. v. Pisachee, 540, i, s. 2. Rice, 
578, i, s. e. Shaman, 620, ii, 8. v. Teloogoo, 
695, i, s. e. Bargany, 761, i, s. ¢. Elephant, 
795,1; ann. 1080: s, v. Malabar, 412, i; 
aun. 1856: s, v. 251, ii. 

Dravira; s,v. Dravida, 793, i; 
3. v. Malabar, 412, i. 

Drivira; s. v. Gaurian, 800, i, 3 times. 


aan. 1030: 


| . ~ 
Drawers, Long; s. 7%. 252,i; ann. 1794: 4, %, 


Drawers, Long, 252, i. 
Drecksimon; s. 7. Scavenger, 606, ii. 
Dress-boy ; s. x. Dressing-boy, 252, i. 
Dressing-boy ; 8. v. 252, i, 


| Drocmandus ; s. 7. Druggerman, 252, ii. 


Droga; ann. 1682: 
Tallica, 680, i. 
Droga amara; ann. 1796: s.v. Mort-de-chien, 

451, i. 


s.v. Dardga, 230, ii, s. ¥. 


| Droger ; ann. 1673: s. v. Dardga, 230, i and 


ii; ann. 1765: s, ¢. Tope-khana, 7138, i, 


| Drogomanus ; ann. 1150: s. v. Druggerman, 


793, i. 
Drogue ; ann. 1598 and 1638: s, v. Bang, 45, i. 
Droha; s. 7. Doai, 248, i. 
Drona: s. v. Doney. 249, ii. 


| Drongo shrike: s. 7. King-Crow, 369, ii, 


Drugemens; ann. 1309: s, e Druggerman, 
252.4. 

Druggerman; s. v. 202, 1, 793,i: aun. 1613: 
8. ¢.252,1; ann. 1738: s. v. 252. il. 

Drughement; ann. 1270: s, v. Drageerman, 
252, i. 


, Drugo; ann. 1644: s. «, Panwell, 511, i. 


Drumstick; s. v. 252, 11, 798, i. 
Drumstick-tree ; s.r, Horse-radish tree, 325, 1. 


| Drus; ann. 1853: 8. v. Bora. 80. ii, 


Druses; ann. 1615: s. v7, Ameer, 12, i. 


Dryobalanops aromatica; s. v. Camphor, 116, i. 
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Dsomo ; 8. &. Zebu, 747, i, s. v. Zobo, 750, ii. 

Dually ; ann. 1673 and 1690: sz. Dewally, 
238, ii. 

Duan; ann. 1682: s. v. Dacca, 225, i, s. 2. 
Nabéb (a), 467, ii, s. . Purwanna, 564, i, 3.¢. 
Chop, 778, ii, twice; ann. 1683: s. v7 
Kuzzanna, 816, i; ann. 1690: s. 7. Dewaun, 
940, i; ann. 1760: s, 0. Dubbeer, 253, i; ann. 
1771 and 1783: s. v. Dewaun, 240, 1. 

Duanis; ann, 1848: s, 7. Dewaun, 240, iL 

Duanne; ann. 1783: s, 7. Dewauny, 241, i. 

Dub; s. v. 252, ii, 798, 1; ann. 1781: 8,7 
Chillum, 149, ii, «. ec. Cumbly, 216, ii, s. 2. 
952, li, twice. 

Dib; s. v. Doob, 250, i. 

Dubash ; s. v. 252, ii, 3 times, s. 2, Topaz, 711, 
ii; ann. 1693 and 1780: s. x. 253,1; ann, 
1789 : s.z. Butler, 102, ii; ann. 1800, 1810, 
and 1860: s. 7. 253, i. 

Dubashes; ann. 1800: s. 7, Maistry, 410, 11; 
ann. 1805-6: s. v. Pariah, 515, i. 

Dubba ; ann. 1845: s. 0. Dubber, 295, il. 

Dubbah; ann. 1810: s. 2. Dubber, 253, ii. 

Dubbeer; #. v. 253, 1; ann. 1760: s. 2. 258, i. 

Dubber; s. v, 258, i, s. v. Reshire, 847, 1; 
ann. 1554: s.v. Reshire, 848, i; ann, 1764: 
s. v. Gunny, 308, ii; ann. 1808: s.v. 258, ii. 

Dubhishiya; s. 7. Dubash, 252, ii. 

Dubs; s. v. Dub, 252, ii. 

Dub up, To; s. v, 252, il. 

Ducamdares ; ann. 1554: s. 7. Doocaun, 250, i. 

Ducat ; 8. 7. Chick (b), 148, i, s. 2. Gubber, 
306, ii, twice; ann. 1504-5: s. v. Pardao, 
838, i, 810, ii; ann. 1505: s. x, Japan, 344, 
i; ann. 1506: s. v. Tenasserim, 696, 1; ann. 
1511: s,v. Opium, 489,1; ann. 1516; s. 4, 
Shanbaff, 623, ii, twice; ann. 1554: s. »v. 
Porcelain, 549, ii; ann. 1568: 8. v. Viss, 
739, i; ann. 1584: s, ¢. Pardao, 841, i; ann. 
L711 and 1752: s. v. Gubber, 306, ii; ann. 
1768-71: s. 7. Kobang, 815, i; ann, 1824: 
s.v. Farash, 266, ii. 

Ducati; ann. 1506: s. 2, Caravel, 125, i, twice ; 
ann. 1568: s. v. Opium, 489, ii, ! 

Ducean ; ann, 1673: s. v. Puttan, 566, i. 

Duces Indise ; ann. 1860: 8. v. Ducks, 253, ii. | 

| 
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Duck; s. v. 793, i, 8. » Qui-hi, 568, 1; ann. 
1803: 8.7. 793, i. 

Duckat: ann, 1540: s. v. Liampo, 898, i; ann. | 
1570+ s. vu. Macau (a), 402, i; ann, 1583: 


s. v. Anile, 22,i; ann, 1587: s. v. Larin, 
387, i. 

Docket; ann. 1568: s. v. Opium, 489, ii, twice. 

Ducks : s. v. 2538, ii, 8. v. Mull, 456, ii, 8. 2. 
Pig-sticking, 537, i. 

Ducks, Bombay; s. v. 253, ii; ann. 1860: 8. 7. 
253, il. 

Duckys; ann, 1860: s. », Ducks, 258, ii, 

Ducoes ; ann. 1554: Doocaun, 250, i. 

Didi Miyan; s. v. Ferdazee, 267, i. 

Duffadar; s. v, 253, ii; ann. 1803: s. v, 253, ii. 

Dufter; s. v. 253, ii, s. v. Cutchérry, 223, i, sv. 
Dewaun, 239, i. 

Dufterdar ; s. v. 254, i. 

Dufterkhanna; ann, 1781: s. v. 
188, i. 

Duftery ; s, v, 254, i. 

Duftoree; ann. 1810: s. v. Duftery, 254, i. 

Dugala ; 838, i, footnote, twice, 

Dugini; s. v. Cowry, 209, i, 4 times. 

Di-gani ; ann. 1330: s. v. Bargany, 761, ii. 

Duggi; ann, 1791: s. v. Shinbin, 627, i. 

Duggie ; s. v, 254, i, twice. 

Dugong; 8. v. 254, il. 

Dug-out ; s. v. Baloon, 40, i. 

Duguaza; ann. 1516 : 8. v. Sinabaff, 634, 1. 

Diahai ; s. v. Doai, 248, i. 

Duivelsdrek ; ann. 1726: s, v. Hing, 807, i. 

Dukan ; ann. 1554: ¢. 7. Doocaun, 250, 1. 

Dukan; s.v. Dewaun, 239, ii, s. 2. Doocaun, 
250,i1; ann. 1810: s, v. Doocaun, 250, ii. 

Dukandir ; ann, 1554: 8, 7. Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dakandar; s. ». Doocaun, 250, i. 

Dukkan; s.r, Doocaun, 250, 1. 

Duku; 573, i, footnote. 

Dul; s. 2, Turban, 718, ii. 

Dila; s. 7. Dhooly, 790, ii; ann. 1340: sv. 
Palankeen, 508,i1; ann. 1343: s.v. Dhooly, 
791, i, twice. 

Dulband ; s. v. Turban, 718, ii, twice. 

Dulbendar Aga; ann. 1745: s.v, Turban, 719, ii. 

Dnlbend Oghani ; ann. 1745 : s. v. Turban, 719, ii. 

Dulbentar Aga ; ann, 1745: 8. v. Turban, 719, ii. 

Dul{; ann. 1590 and 1662: s.v. Dhooly, 242, 
i; ann, 1872: s. v. Dhooly, 242, i. 

Dulol; ann. 1754: s. v. Deloll, 789, i, twice. 

Dilsind ; ann. 1554 : s, v. Rosalgat, Cape, 582, i. 

Dulwai; ann. 1747: 9. v. Dalaway, 787; ii, 8. % 
Dhurna, 79], i, 3 times. 

Dambars; ann. 1817 : s. v. Dome, 249, i. 


Compound, 


Sets, 
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Dumbaru ; ann. 1817: s. v. Dome, 249, i. 

Dumbecow; s. v. 254, ii, s. v. Puckerow, 556, ii. 

Dumbcowed ; s. v. Dumbcow, 254, ii. 

Dumbri; ann, 1328: s, v. Dome, 249, i. 

Dumdum ; s. v. 254, ii, twice, 793, i, s. v. Batta, 
54, ii; ann. 1848: 5. v. 793, i. 

Dumier; ann. 1680: s, v. Dustoor, 793, ii, 

Dumpoke ; s. v, 254, ii ; ann, 1673: s. v. 254, ii. 

Dumpoked; ann, 1673 and 1689: «sv. Dum. 
poke, 254, ii. 

Dumree ; s. v. 254, ii, s. v. Dam, 227, ii, 

Dunrie ; ann. 1823: s.v., Dumree, 254, ii, 4 times. 

Din; ann. 1654-55: s. v. Dhoon, 242, ii; ann. 
1879: s. v. Dhoon, 248, i. 

Dian; ann, 1526: s. 0. Dhoon, 791, i, twice. 

Din; s. v. Dhoon, 242, ii, twice, s. v, Siwalik, 
639, ii. 

Dunapoor ; s, v. Dinapore, 245, i, 

Dunba ; s. v. Doombur, 792, i. 

Dundee-Rajapore ; ann, 1759 : s.v. Seedy, 610, ii. 

Dunderhead ; s. vy. Dondera Head, 249, ii, 

Dungatee; s. v, 255, ii, s, v. Piece-goods, 536, i; 
ann, 1670: s.v. India of the Portuguese, 
808, ii; ann, 1673 and 1813: 8. rv. 255, i, 
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Dungeree; ann. 1868: s. v, Dungaree, 255, 
hk 

Dunnage ; ann. 1784: s, v. Coolieoy, 192, i, 

Dapatta ; s. v, Dooputty, 250, ii, 

Duppa; ann. 1727: s. v. Dubber, 253, ii. 

Dupper ; ann. 1673: s, v. Dubber, 253, ii. 

Dur; s. v. Moors, The, 447, ii. 

Dura; 8, v. Jowaur, 355, i. 

Durahi; s. v. Doai, 248, i. 

Durai; s. v. Doray, 251, i. 

Darai; s. v. Deai, 248, ii. 

Durajee ; ann. 1831: s. «. Larry-bunder, 388, 
i, 

Durbar; s. v 255, i, 793, ii, 3 times, s. v. 
Khass, 366, ii, «. v. Rajpoot, 572, i, s. v. 
Adawlut, 753,1; ann. 1616: 5. v. 255, i, s.v. 
Shameeana, 621, ii; ann. 1763: s. v. Coco-de- 
Mer, 178, i; ann. 1793: s, v, 255,i; ann. 
1804: s.v. Buxee, 104,i1; ann. 1809: s. x, 
255, i; ann, 1813: s. ». Punchayet, 560, i; 
ann. 1814: s. y. Meonshee, 445, i ;ann, 1822: 
s.v. Caluat, 771, i; ann. 1868: s. v. Kajee, 
363, i; ann. 1875: s. v 255, i, 

Durean ; ann, 1727: s. v. Durian, 256, i. 


{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLELORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


BY G. RB. SUBRAMIAH PANTULU. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXVIII. p. 159.) 
XLII, 

THE CaT AND THE Mouse. 

A Tale of Village Philosophy. 

THERE was once a large banyan tree in the 
midst of an extensive forest, covered with many 
kinds of creepers, which was the resort of a 
number of birds and animals. A mouse of great 
wisdom lived at its fout, having made a hole 
there with a hundred oatlets, and in the branches 
there lived a cat in great happiness, daily devour- 
ing many birds. 

Now it happened that a Chandala came into 
the forest and built a hut for himself, and every 
evening after sunset he spread his traps, made 
of leathern strings. Many animals feil into his 
traps every night, and it so happened that one 
day the cat, in a moment of heedlessness, was 
caught. 


As svon as his foe the cat was caught, the 
mouse came out of his hole and began to rove 
about fearlessly. While trustfully roving through 
the forest in search of food, the mouse after a 
little while saw the meat that the Chandala had 
spread in his trap as a lure. Getting upon the 
trap the little animal hegan to eat the flesh, and 
even got upon his enemy entangled hopelessly in 
it. Intent upon eating the flesh, he did not 
mark his own danger, until suddenly he saw 
another terrible foe in the person of a restless 
mungoose with fiery eyes, standing on his 
haunches, with head upraised, licking the corners 
of his mouth with his tongue. At the same time 
he beheld yet another foe sitting on a branch of 
the banyan tree in the shape of a sharp-beaked 
night-jar. 

Encompassed on all sides by danger, and seeing 
fear in every direction, the mouse, filled with 
alarm for his safety, made a high resolve. Of his 
three enemies the cat was in dire distress, and so 
the mouse, conversant with the Science of 
profit and well acquainted with the occa- 
sions on which war should be declared 
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or peace made, gently addressed the cat, 
saying : — 


“TJ address thee in friendship, O cat! Art thou 
alive ? I wish thee to live! I desire the good of 
us both. O amiable one, thou hast no cause for 
fear. Thou shalt live in happiness. I will rescue 
thee, if indeed thou dost not slay me. An excel- 
lent expedient suggests itself to me, by which 
thou mayest escape and I obtain great benefit. 
By reflecting earnestly I have hit upon that 
expedient for thy sake and for my sake, for it 
will benefit both of us. There are the mungoose 
and the owl, both waiting with evil intent. Only 
so long, O cat, as they do not attack me, is my 
life safe. Possessed of wisdom as thou art, thou 
art my friend and I will act towards thee as a 
friend. Without my help, O cat, thou canst not 
succeed in tearing the net, but Ican cut the net for 
thee, if thou abstain from killing me. Thou hast 
lived on this tree and I have lived at its foot. 
Both of us have dwelt here for many long years. 
All this is known to thee. He, upon whom 
nobody places his trust, and he who never 
trusts another, are never applauded by the 
wise. Both of them are unhappy. For this 
reason, let our love for each other increase, and 
let there be union between us. The wise never 
applaud endeavour when the opportunity for 
Buccess has passed away. Know that this is 
the proper time for such an understanding 
between us. I wish thee to live, and thou also 
wishest me to live. This our compact also will 
bring happiness to us both. I will rescue thee 
and thou wilt also rescue me.”’ 


Hearing these well-chosen words, fraught with 
reason and highly aeceptable, the cat spake 
in reply: — “Tam delighted with thee, O amiable 
one, blessed be thou that wishest me to live. 
Do that, without hesitation, which thou thinkest 
will be of use. Tam certainly in great distress. 
Thou art, if possible, in greater distress still. 
Let there be a compact between us without delay. 
If thou rescuest me, thy service shall not go 
for nothing. Jplace myself in thy hands. Iwill 
wait upon and serve thee like a disciple. I seek 
thy protection, and will always obey thy behests.” 


Thus addressed, the mouse, addressing in return 
the cat who was completely under his control, 
said these words of grave import ard high wis- 
dom :—* Thou hast spoken most magnanimously. 
It could scarcely be unexpected from one like 
thee. Listen to me as I disclose my expedient. 
I will crouch beneath thy body and so shalt thou 
save me from the owl and the mungoose, and 


I will cut the noose that entangles thee. I swear 
by Truth, O friend.” 


The mouse, having thus made the cat 
understand his own interest, trustfully 
crouched beneath hisenemy’s body. Possessed of 
learning, and thus assured by the cat, the mouse 
trustfully laid himself thus under the breast of 
the cat as if it were the lap of his father or 
mother. Beholding him thus ensconced the 
mungoose and the owl both became hopeless of 
seizing their prey. Indeed, seeing the close 
intimacy between the mouse and the cat, the owl 
and the mungoose became alarmed and were 
filled with wonder, and felt themselves unable to 
wean the mouse and the cat from their compact. 
So they both left the spot and went away to their 
respective abodes. 


After this the mouse, conversant with the 
requirements of time and place, began, as he 
lay under the body of the cat, to cut the strings 
of the noose slowly, waiting for a fitting oppor- 
tunity to finish his work. Distressed by the 
strings that entangled him, the cat became 
impatient and said : —‘‘ How is it, O amiable one, 
that thou dost not proceed with haste in thy 
work ? Dost thou disregard me now, having 
thyself succeeded in thy object? Cut these 
strings quickly! The hunter will soon be here.” 


But the mouse, possessed of intelligence, 
replied with these beneficial words fraught with 
his own good:—‘“ Wait in silence, O amiable 
one! Chase all thy fears away, We know the 
requirements of time. We are not wasting it. 
When an act is begun at an improper 
moment, it never becomes profitable when 
accomplished. If thou art freed at an unseason- 
able moment, I shall stand in great dread of 
thee. Dothoutherefore await the opportunity. 
When I see the hunter approach the spot armed 
with weapons, I shall cut the strings at the 
moment of dire fear to both of us. Freed then, 
thou wilt ascend the tree. At that time thou wilt 
not think of anything but thy own life, and it is 
then that I shall enter my hole in safety.” 


The cat, who had quickly and properly per- 
formed his part of the covenant, now addressed 
the mouse, who was not expeditious in discharging 
his:—-“I reseued thee from a terrible danger 
with great promptness, so thou shouldst do what 
is for my good with greater expedition. If I have 
ever unconsciously done thee any wrong, thou 
shouldst not bear this in remembrance. I beg 
thy forgiveness. Be a little quicker.” 


oe te eh 
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But the mouse, possessed of intelligence and 
wisdom and knowledge of the Scriptures, replied 
with these excellent words :—“ That friendship 
in which there is fear, and which cannot be 
kept up without fear, should be maintained 
with great caution, like the hand of the snake- 
charmer at the snake’s fangs. He who does not 
protect himself after having made a covenant 
with one that ia dronger, finds that covenant 
productive of injury instead of benefit. No- 
body is anybody’s friend, nobody is anybody’s 
well-wisher; persons become friends or foes 
only from motives ofinterest. Interest enlists 
interest, even as tame elephants help to catch 
wild individuals of their own species. When a 
kind act has been accomplished, the doer is 
scarcely regarded. For this reason, all acts 
should be so done that something may remain 
to be done. So when I set thee free in the 
presence of the hunter, thou wilt fly for thy 
life without ever thinking of seizing me. Behold, 
all the strings of this net but one have been cut 
by me, and I will cut that in time. Be com- 
forted.” 


While the mouse and the cat were thus talking 
together, both in serious danger, the night gradually 
wore away, and a great and terrible fear filled 
the heart of the cat. When at last morn- 
ning came, the Chandala appeared on the scene. 
His visage was frightful. His hair was black and 
tawny. His lips were very large and his aspect 
very fierce. A huge mouth extended from ear to 
ear, and his ears were very long. Armed with 
weapons and accompanied by a pack of dogs, this 
grim-looking man appeared on the scene. Behold- 
ing one that resembled a messenger of Yama, the 
cat was penetrated through and through with 
fright. But the mouse had very quickly cut the 
remaining string, and the cat ran with speed up 
the banyan tree. The mouse also quickly fled 
into his hole. The hunter, who had seen every- 
thing, took up the net and quickly left the spot. 

Liberated from his great peril, the cat, from 
the branches of the tree, addressed the mouse :— 
“TY hope thou dost not suspect me of any evil 
intent. Having given me my life, why dost 
thou not approach me at a time when friends 
should enjoy the sweetness of friendship? I 
bave been honored and served by thee to the best 
of thy power. It behoveth thee now to enjoy the 
company of my poor self who has become thy 
friend. Like disciples worshipping their preceptor, 
all the friends I have, all my relatives and kinsmen, 
will honour and worship thee. I myself, too, will 
worship thee, Be thou the lord of my body and 





home. Be thou the disposer of all my wealth and 
possessions. Be thou my honored counsellor, 
and do thou rule me like a father. I swear by 
my life that thou hast no fear from us.” 


But the mouse, conversant with all that is 
productive of the highest good, replied in sweet 
words that were beneficial to himself :—‘‘ Hear 
how the matter appears to me. Friends should 
be well examined, Foes also should be well 
studied. In this world a task like this is regard- 
ed by even the learned as a difficult one, depending 
upon acute intelligence. Friends assume the 
guise of foes, and foes of friends. When 
compacts of friendship are formed, it is 
difficult for either party to understand why 
the other party is moved. There is no such 
thing as a foe. There is no such thing in 
existence a8 afriend. It is the force of cir- 
cumstances that creates friends and foes. He 
who regards his own interests ensured as long as 
another person lives, and thinks them endangered 
when another person will cease to live, takes that 
other person for a friend and considers him such 
as long as those interests of his are not interfered 
with, There is no condition that deserves 
permanently the name either of friendship or 
hostility. Both arise from considerations of 
interest and gain. Self-interest is very power- 
ful. He who reposes blind trust in friends, and 
always behaves with mistrust towards foes without 
paying any regard to considerations of policy, finds 
his life unsafe. He who, disregarding all con- 
siderations of policy, sets his heart upon an affec. 
tionate union with either friends or foes, comes to 
be regarded as a person whose understanding has 
been unhinged. One should never repose trust 
in a person undeserving of trust. Father, 
mother, son, maternal uncle, sister’s son, all 
are guided by considerations of interest and 
profit, 


“Thou tellest me in sweet words that I am 
very dear to thee. Hear, however, O friend, the 
reasons that exist on my side. One becomes 
dear from an adequate cause. One hecomes a 
foe from an adequate cause. This whole 
world of creatures is moved by the desire of 
gsin in some form or other. The friendship 
between two uterine brothers, the love between 
husband and wife, depends upon interest. I do 
not know any kind of affection between any 
persons that does not rest upon some motive 
of self-interest. One becomes dear for one’s 
liberality, another for his sweet words, a third in 
consequence of his religious acts. Generally 
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@® person becomes dear for the purpose he 
serves. The affection between us two arose from 
a sufficient cause. That cause exists no longer. 
On the other hand, from adequate reason, that 
affection between us has come to an end. What 
is that reason, I ask, for which I have become so 
dear to thee, besides thy desire of making me thy 
prey? Thou shouldst know that lam not forgetful 
of this. Time spoils reasons. Thou seekest thy 
own interests. Others, however, possessed of 
wisdom, understand their own interests too. 


“Guided, however, by my own interests, I my- 
self am firm in peace and war that are themselves 
very unstable. The circumstances under which 
peace is to be made or war declared are 
changed as quickly as the clouds change their 
form. This very day thou wert my foe. This 
very day again thou wert my friend. This very 
day thou hast once more become my enemy. 
Behold the levity of the considerations that 
move living creatures. There was friendship 
between us as long as there was reason for its 
existence. That reason, dependent on time, has 
passed away. Without it, that friendship has also 
passed away. Thou art by nature my foe. From 
circumstances thou becamest my friend. That 
state of things has passed away. The old state 
of enmity that is natural has come back. Through 
thy power I was freed from a great danger. 
Through my power thou hast been freed from a 
similar danger. Each of us has served the other. 
There is no need of uniting ourselves again in 
friendly intercourse. O amiable ore, the object 
thou hadst has been accomplished. The object 
I had has also been accomplished. Thou hast now 
no need for me except to make me thy food. 
Tam thy food. Thon art the eater. I am weak, 
‘Thou art strong. There cannot be s friendly 
union between us when we are situated so 
unequally. I know that thou art bungry. I 
know that it isthy hour for taking food. Thou 
art seeking for thy prey, with thy eyes directed 





me with thee, would not thy dear spouse and thy 
loving children cheerfully eat me up?” 


Thus soundly rebuked by the mouse, the cat, 
blushing with shame, addressed the mouse :— 
“Truly I swear that to injure a friend is in my 
estimation very censurable. It doth not behove 
thee, O good friend, to take me for what I am not. 
I cherish a great friendship gor thee in conse- 
quence of thy having granted me my life. Iam, 
again, acquainted with the meaning of duty. Iam 
anappreciator of other people’s merits. Iam very 
grateful for services received. Tam devoted to 
the service of friends. I am, again, especially 
devoted tothee. For these reasons, O good friend, 
it behoveth thee to re-unite thyself with me. 
O thou that art acquainted with the truths of 
morality, it behoveth thee not to cherish any 
suspicion in respect of me.” 


Then the mouse, reflecting a little, replied with 
these words of grave import :—‘t Thou art exceed- 
ingly kind. But for all that, I cannot trust thee. 
I tell thee, O friend, the wise never place them- 
selves, without sufficient reason, in the power of 
a foe. Having gained his object, the weaker 
of two parties should not again repose con- 
fidence in the stronger. One should never 
trust 3 person who does not deserve to be 
trusted. Nor should one repose blind con- 
fidence in one deserving of trust. One should 
always endesvour to inspire foes with con- 
fidence in himself. One should not, however, 
himself repose confidence in foes. In 
brief, the highest truth of all in reference tv 
policy is mistrust. For this reason, mistrust of 
all persons is productive of the greatest good. 
One like myself should always guard his life from 
persons like thee. Do thou also protect thy life 
frorn the Chandala who is now very angry.” 


While the mouse thus spake, the cat, frightened 
at the mention of the hunter, hastily leaving the 
tree ran away with great speed, and the mouse 


towards me. Thou hast sons and wives. Seeing | also sought shelter in a hole somewhere else. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PROPOSALS FOR A GLOSSARY OF INDIAN 
RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY,. 


Ir has been well observed that ‘the vocabulary 
vf ordinary life is almost useless when the region 
of mysteries and superstitions is approached,’ in 
the case of races in a different stage of civilization 
from our own, and the difficulty has been felt 


in attempting to merely translate accounts of 
religious rites, beliefs and superstitions. TI propose 
then to attempt the compilation of a Glossary of 


| Modern Religious Terms. 


In collecting material for such a Glossary it 
will have to be borne in mind that the two great 
religions, Hinduism and Islam, have totally 
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different vocabularies, and that it is important to 
distinguish them.' Indeed, to be on the safe side, 
it will be best to distinguish all the religions, 
noting against each term if it is confined to the 
Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Muhammadans 
(Sunnis or Shids), or fo any sect or order 
among these, 


To illustrate w is required, I take a few 
words from the Glossary of the Multani Language, 
1881, and other sources :— 


Specimens for the Glossary. 


Akharha, s.m.— Literally, an arena, a court. 
Kharha, special meaning, an indigo ground 
consisting of one or more sets of indigo-vats ; the 
hole into which the water from the vats is run 
off ; and the place where the indigo is dried. 


Autark,s.m.— A childless man. Autari,s.f. — 
A childless woman. Panjabi‘ aut” and“ aunt”; 
Hindi “ wt.” 

Buhal, s. m.-- A yearly gift made to a 
murshid, or spiritual teacher. The murshids 
go round to their disciples’ houses and demand 
their buhal in the most shameless manner, and 
even carry off articles by force. If the disciples 
are slow in giving, the murshids curse them and 
pour most filthy abuse on them. Refusals are 
rarely made, The murshids known as “ phulsage- 
walas,” i.e, who give amulets to their disciples, 
are notorious for this kind of extortion.? 


Paluta, s.m.— Anevil wish, acurse. It is the 
fear of the Paluta of religious mendicants that 
makes the people so subservient to them, 


Palita, s.m.— A piece of paper on which a 
murshid writes some words or marks, and which 
he gives to a person attacked by jins, to drive 
them away. The possessed person sits with a 
sheet round him, and the Palita is lighted, bran 
and harmal are added, and allowed to smoulder 
under him. 


Pareva. ( Not traceable in dictionaries.) 


Phul, s. m.— (1) Literally, a flower. Phul 
Chunnan literally, to pluck flowers) is part of the 
ceremonies at Muhammadan marriages which are 
distinct from the religious service. A mirasin 
places on the bride’s head a flock of cotton 
which the bridegroom blows away. This is done 
seven times. (2) The bones which remain after 
the corpse of a Hindu has been burnt and which 
are collected and taken to the Ganges (3) An 
amulet, a charm. ‘The belief in the power of 


amulets is universal. Those who give, or rather 


sell, amulets are, firstly, Sayyids and Qoréshis, 
who are considered more pleasing to God than 
others; secondly, the incumbents of shrines and 
their sons; thirdly, impostors who can persuade 
people of the efficacy of their amulets. It is not 
essential that a person should be either learned 
or moral to establish his character as a giver of 
efficacious amulets. Amulets are asked and given 
for almost every human want or to avert every 
possible ill, and to cure every kind of sickness. 
The following are the most common :— (1) Bilanin 
da phul. — A charm to win the heart of a woman. 
(2) Dushmani da phul. — To make two persons 
quarrel, especially a married couple, and the 
husband to divorce his wife. (3) Halakat da 
phul. —'To make an enemy die. (4) Nazar da 
phul.—To avert theevileye. (5) Matida phul. — 
To produce much butter inthe churn. (6) Sinkart 
da phul.— The charm of the churndasher — 
to attract all the butter in his neighbours’ 
churns into his own. (7) Mula da phul. —To avert 
“mula,” a blight. Amulets are written on 
pieces of paper and on leaves, and sometimes 
consist of legible words as “ya Allah,” but more 
often of unintelligible signs. The price paid is 
called “mokh,” and whenever the desired result 
is attained a present is made in addition. 


Pokhu, omen (Western Panjabi). Bhara- 
pokhu-wala, a child born under a good omen. 
Halka-pokhu-wala, a child born under a bad 
omen. 


Topu Jopu, Kangra. (Meaning unknown.) 


Chapri, s. f.— A small flat piece of wood 
about a span long and of the width of a finger. 
Spiritual guides, “murshids,” sell to their dis- 
ciples Chapris of ak wood with the following 
words written on them ; —‘“ Ghark shud lashkar-i- 
Furundar darya-i-Nil —“ Drowned was the army 
of Pharoah in the river Nile”? The disciples 
wear these Chapris round their necks as 
prophylactics against remittent fever. 


Chung, s. f.— (1) A handful; (2) that share of 
the crop which under former Governments was 
paid to the kvtwal or incumbents of shrines either 
by Government or land-owners. It is still given 
in some parts to incumbents of shrines. 


Chhanchhan, s. m. — (1) The planet Saturn, 
Saturday ; (2) a small mound at the cross streets 
of towns on which Hindus offer oil and lamps on 
Saturdays in order to avert the evil influence 
of Saturn. Sindhi, “ Chhancharu”’; Hindi, 
“Sanichar.” ©“ Chhanchhan bale Kul bala tale,” 





1 See Panjab Census Report, 1902, ch. VI. § 18, p. 287, 


2 CY. phul below. 
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“when chhanchhan burns, all calamities are 
averted.” Hindus repeat these words as they 
place the lamps as offerings. 


Chelri, s.f.— A woman possessed by a jin, or 
evil spirit. Women so afflicted repair to certain 
religious shrines, — Jalalpur in Multan, Shabr 
Sultan in Muzaffargarh, Uch in Bahawalpur, Pir 
Katal in Dera Ghazi Khan, — to have the evil 
spirits cast out. The patients sit together, bare- 
headed, on the ground, and sway about their 
arms and bodies to the beating of adrum. An 
attendant of the shrine goes round heating them 
with a whip, while another gives them scented oil 
(phulel), on their heads, and to drink. The 
performance ends by the exhausted women being 
dragged away by their relations. Chelri is the 

eminine diminutive of chela, a disciple, 


Rakhri, s. f. — (Literally, a little protectrix, 
from “rakhan,” to keep or guard.) A protecting 
amulet. The incumbents of Muhummadan 
shrines sell to pilgrims scraps of paper, with the 
name of God or a text written on them, which are 
inserted in wooden lockets and tied round the 
necks of cattle to protect them from harm. 
Skeins of cotton or woollen threads are similarly 
sold at shrines and worn by pilgrims round the 
neck. Hindus also buy skeins of thread from 
Brahmans and wear them round the wrists. All 
such amulets are called Rakhri. 


Rangin, s. f. — (1) The vesssel in which cloth is 
dyed ; (2) a bath of heated sand. At the shrine of 
Pir Jahanian in the Muzaffargarh district people 
suffering from leprosy or boils get the incumbent to 
prepare baths of heated sand in which the diseased 
part or the whole body is placed. The efficacy of 
the remedy is ascribed to the saint. 


Sami, s. f.— The niche or shelf in the western 
side of a Mubammadan’s grave. The corpse lies 
in the Sami with its head towards the north and 
its face to the west. Hindustanis and Panjabis 
use the Arabic “ lahad”’ for a graveeniche. 


Sava, adj. — Green, grey. The feminine form 
savi is euphemistically used by Muhammadans for 
bhang. Hindus, also avoiding the name bhang, 
call it sukha, the pleasurable. [The Jogis call 
bhang, bijia or Shivji-ki-buti, and charas they call 
suta. These various names for hemp are of 
interest and a complete list is wanted.] 


Saga,s.m. — A thread or rag given by spiritual 
advisers to disciples as a charm against evil. 
They exact a price for each. 


Soran, v. a.—(1) To ask aid of a saint or 
spiritual adviser; (2) to add fuel to a fire. 


Ganesh, s.m.— The share of a commercial 
enterprise, or of the harvest, which is given to the 
Brahmans. It is given from the harvest by both 
Muhammadans and Hindus. 


Nirgun, a worshipper @f God, as opposed 
to Surgun, a worshipper of images, (Not in 
dictionaries.) 


Remarks. 


1. The ordinary dictionaries are practically 
useless in this connection. 


2. The difference in meaning between chelrs 
and chela will be noted. Has chelri any other 
meaning? We may compare Jogni, which, 
though apparently the feminine of Jogi, seems to 
have acquired at least one very different meaning. 
What are the meanings of Jogni ? 


3. <Avatarak, Avatari, seem clearly derived 
from avatar. A connected word (in Gurgaon) is 
avagaun, transmigration. Any other connected 
words might be noted together with their various 
meanings, 


4. It is of special importance to note all the 
words for ‘ life,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ete., with all their 
meanings. 


5. Terms like panth, phirka (# sect), dhuna, 
mat (? order), gachha, gana (?), nmasi (Pashto), 
etc., have hitherto been translated at random. 
A complete list of all the words denoting a reli- 
gious sect, order, or school is wanted, with a 
precise definition of each. 


6. Words for religious offerings, rites, spells, 
charms, spiritual beings, — in short, all words 
connected with religion and popular beliefs 
might be included, 


7 I should be glad to receive lists of 
religious terms, with such notes on each word as 
can be conveniently sent on the lines of those 
quoted above from the Multans Glossary. 

H. A. Ross, 


Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 


Tuly 21st, 1902. 
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GRANT OF KUSUMAYUDHA IV. 
BY C, BENDALL, M.A., M.R.A.S., PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, CAMBRIDGE, 


HIS inscription is now edited for the first time, Its existence was discovered by me duiing my 
stay at Haidarabid (Dekhan) in March 1999, when the original plates were lent to me 
from the Treasury of H. H. the Nizam, to which they belong, for the purpose of publication, They 
number five and measure 64" by 33”. As is usual also in the case of MSS., the first and last were 
originally written on one side only ; but apparently somewhat after the main document was finished 
a few lines of Telugu were added in a different handwriting. The language is otherwise Sanskrit. 
All the rims are slightly raised. The ring is about 3” thick and 5” in diameter, The seal securing 
the extremities of the ring is obliterated. It seems to have been oval. The characters are those 
of Chalukya inscriptions of about the eleventh century or later; compare Burnell, South-Indian 
Palwography, Plates VII. and VIIL., and Buhler, Indische Pulacographie, Table VIII, cols. v. to 
vii, The more remarkable forms of letters, as far as they can be indicated without a plate. which 
hardly seems to be called for, are as follows : — A (initial) is of the general fonn shown in cols, ii., 
iv., and viil. of Biihler’s Table already cited; but it very closely coincides in shape with 7, so closely 
indeed that the shape of oth letters will be best seen by reference to the forms of that letter in 
the Table cols. xii. and xv., line 37. The t has often a long flourish to the left. as in vol. vii, 
line 25, of Bithler, VILL ; in one case (PL. I., 1.6) the flourish is curved round so far. over the 
top of the letter, that the characteristic angular addition at the top, used in the Telugu country, is 
placed not immediately over the main part of the letter but over the flourish. In the matter of 
orthography we may notice (e. g.. 1. 42) the use of the labial-sibilant, rare, I think. at so late a date. 
The lingual r and U are duly employed in Dravidian forms. .A few mistakes are corrected in the text. 
The chief are: — m for n (1. 5); th for § (1. 7); th for ¢ (1. 8): but téa for ttha in 52; ji for bi (44): 
ert for wrt (51). The more confused spellings are duly recorded in the footnotes. 

I regret that I have not identified the localities recorded in the grant. Kondapalli (1. 23) 
ought to be the ‘ Condapilly"! of the Indian Atlas, near Bezwada; but I cannot find satisfactory 
traces of the other place-names anywhere near. This Konapal]li and also the persons addressed in 
the grant are described as in the region or district (cishaya) of Mamchikonda. 

The most interesting feature of the record is the mention of a new line of rulers claiminy 
to Le allied to the Chalukyas. The branch of the family was called the Madugonda-Chalukya of 
Mudugondu (ll. 8,9). The founder of the dynasty was Kékiraja whose brother (not named) 
conquered Chiyyaraja. The Poulakési and Ranamarda mentioned in the earlier part of the 
inscription are possibly aucestors of the queen-mother, Achidévi. The pedigree runs thus :— 

Kokirija. 


Kusumayudha [L.]. 
Bijay ita, 
Kusumayudha [1L.]. 
! 
Vijayaditya, 


| 
Kusnmayadha (LIT.]. 





| 


Malbadaraja? Lobhachalaka, 


Nijiivarija =Achidévi. 


Kusumayudha (TV. 
(douor of present graut), 





' Especially as this ‘Condapilly’ was onee in the Nizam’s dominions, Mogaln (some 3 nules NE. of 
Bhimavasam) is noted by Sewell as an ancient place: but the surronuding names (m the Indian Atlis. sheet ud) 
give co help. 

? See note 23 below, 
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The record is a grant of the village of Mogaluchuruvulu, free of taxes, to the brahman 
Doneya of the Kutsita gétra at the winter solstice of a year not specified. 


TEXT. 
First Plate. 


Svasti Srimatam sakalabhuvana-samstiyama- 
mana-Manavya-sagétranim Hariti-putranamh 
Kaugiki-vara-prasiida-labdha-rajyanam=Miatri- 

gana-paripalitiofm Svami-Mahaséna- 

pid-Anudhyaténam bhagavan-Narayan&(na)- 
prasdda-samasddita-vara-vara[ ra Jha-lam- 
chchhan-ékshana-kshana-vathi(Si)krit-Arati-mandalandmea-. 
évamédb-avabhrita(tha)-snana-pavitrik rita-vapusham=Madu- 
gonda-Chaluky4nam kulam=ala(mjkarishnu[r*] Mudugondu- 


omar Doh eo ND 


Second Plate ; first side. 


10 ru-va(va)stavyah K6ki-rSj-inujafh*]  sénanis-krif- 

11 tya sa keshénich jugép=Apratisdsanah [1*] 

12 Chiyy&rajam vinnirjjittya(vinirjitya) grihitam Garu- 
13 da-dhvajain (1*] Réavandrjjita-Véta- 

14 Ja-dhvajam ch=isme(smai) ni(nya)védayat [y*¥] Ayddhya7- 
15 simhdsana-rajya-chihnah parair=ayé- 

16 dhyd vwjiyishursadhyah [1] bbratra hy=araksha- 


Secon Plate; second side. 


17 nenikhilan=dharitrin=nishkantakikritya sa K6kirfjah [1*] 
18 Polakésir=apy=avadid-anujan=pratibaddha(ddha)-pattam=a- 
19 vantu mat-putra-pautrindmsiti sAmanta-sannidhau [11*] 

20 tatri=nvayé  bhipatir=dvirdsid=rané- 

21 sha Rimé Ranamardda-nami [t*] yat-kanyikam 

22 chiru-Chalukya-vamns6 dhatté hridi shva’ kuladé- 

23 vatimh cha [11*] Marhchi-konda’-vishayam=mandharain Ko- 
24 ndapallim=achakram=igatas=tatra tatra nava-SAsa- 


25 nikritath(tam) grAma-sampadam-adh(th)=anva(nu)bhuktavan [1 */ 


Third Plate ; first side, 


20 Koéki-raja yairininnirjjitya’® tat-sutin=a[na* jmya 

27 nripavarah tat-sinuh Kusum&yudhah  tad-4- 

28 tmajé Bijayitah tat-sutah Kusumayu- 

29 dhé vinitajanarayah tat-sutd Vijaya- 

30 dityah tat-sutah Kusumayudhah 

21 tat-pita Malbadu-rajah tad-anujé Lébhacha- 

32 laka(h*] [i*]  tasylsigrajé Nijjiyaraja-nama babhiva 


oy 


vird dhritabhimi-bhdram(°rah) [1] yad-amgam=alékya sa 


Neen ee se cnEESnEEEIROEEEEEEEEEemmed 


5 From the original plates. & Read “stdyamina®. 
5 Probably metrical (dléka). & Employed confusedly for some word of subduing, 
7 Metre: Upajati. $ Read probably seé. 


9 Metre: Rathéddhaté. In the second line achdkram is an exceptional scansion in later Sanskrit. 
© Read vairin’) nirjitya, 11 Metre: Upajiti. 
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Ec PE PR A ea PIPE er PONE oak ae eee aaendarapecommeresen 
Third Plate; second side. 








34 Kamadévé manyé svayath lajjitavan=ana{a*]gah ["*] 
35 anéna rajid svayam=Achidévy4m babhiva 
36 virah KusumAyudhé-yam (i*] yadhasvarént2=A m- 
37 bikayém'? Kumarah kula-dvayé  kirtti- 
38 dharé randégrah [*] lavanya(nya)van=indur=a—™Mndya - 
39 téjdsetathapi bhipam Kusumfyudh-dkhyam [1*] vistsha- 
40 tA(t6) n=fnukaréti nityath paksha-dvayé=py=akshara- 
41 chairu-kirtti{mhn*] [W*] sa Kusu(ma]*yudhah-=parama- 
Fourth Plate; first side 

42 mal6-mahégvarah=parama-brahmanyal? Marmchikonda- 
43 vishaya-nivasinéd rashtrakita~pramakham!8- 
44 kuturhji(bi)nas=samAhya(hi)y=éttham=ajhapayati [1]* 
45 Kuitsita-gétriya Doneyaéarmma- 
46 na(né) vidava(tha?)déga!®-paragaya utta- 
47 yvdyana-nimit(t|é Mogaluchu(vu ?)ruvulu- 
48 nima-grama(m*] sarva-kara-pariharikritya ma- 
49 yi dattam viditame=astu vab [1*] 

Fourth Plate; second side. 
50 asyeavadhayah [I*] parvatah Munnashaka-pola-méra(re)- 
51 yearjjuna=vri(vri)kshe adhémukhe simasilah? [1] Agnéyatah Kro- 
52 vveru vula pola-méra agvatta(ttha)-vrikshe na(?)kopa-sila(ma) 
58 sila [\] dakshinatah koravi-pola mukara-ku- 
54 nda-stma-silah (\] nairritya[ta*]h O(?)tai(?)lu-kshétra [1] 
55 pagcimatah Luvva-sila simam [1*] vayavyatah Pali- 
56 mh rum_ bilagandi-sima-silah [)*] uttarata) Tividi-giri [1] 1- 
57 Sanyata[h] Navulametta-sima-silah (1*] uttaréyana(na)- 
58 nivi(mi) ttam=munana donamayyam muppandru 

fifth Plate ; first sue. 

59 brahbma nulaka-bhara nah(?nam) buge siri madhvagajah=para- 
60 mahbipati jasva papad=apétamanas&é Dbhuvi chi (bha)vi- 
61 bhipah yé palayanti mama dharmmam=idarh samasta[m*] t&sh[Am*) 
62 mayé virachité=mjalir=ésha maddh* [\*] svadattim paradattim 
3 vi yd haréti(ta) vasuddba(ndha)rit shashtim varahasahatrini?? 
64 vishta(shtha)yam ja(ja)yats krimifh] bhimim  yah=pratigrihna(hna)jti 
65 yasya bhdmim prayachchhati [1] ubhau tau punyakarminan niyatau 
66 svarggavisinau siminyd-yam dharma-sétu[r] nripana(nijm kalé kalé 
67 pilaniyO bhavadbbih sarvan=8tam(tan) Dbhavinah partivéndrah?3 
68 yo bhiyd ya(yA)chaté Ramabhadrah yasya yasya yadé bhitafm*)  bbi- 
69 tasya tasya sadim=(tada)=pa(pha)lam [)] sna da ore julani oya kha bha- 
12 Read yathéivaren= . L-varéna of course for Sivéna. ae Here grammar is sacrificed to metre. 


it An akshara is missed ; read probably anindya. 
18 ‘The numbering of this plate is incorrect ; the figure for ‘4’ having been erroneously placed on the obverse 


side, 


Possibly the mistake arose owing to the erroneous repetition of the syllable ma. 
16 Erroneously repeated ; compare last note. 17 Read either °nyé or eny in. 


18 Possibly to be deciphered as °an: in any case to be understood as edn. 
19 A proper name or corrupt word (vidatha® ?). % Several! other corruptions of stmé+ild appear below. 
31 mudd P 22 varshasahasrani, 38 parthivendrin. 
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Fifth Plate; second stde. 


70 rana Donamayyuru me _ lovajulako 

71 \uku Bhima naku fisana jukanda 

72 vi vi nanatka sila ta nath bunu 

73 ri ru vutti l(a) da pattuvu a(?)du 
74 yadu pattu rajamfnam =i- 

73 chche [1\*] 


TRANSLATION. 


Hail!2 the family of the Madugonda-Chalukyas are glorious, belonging to the gétra of the 
Manavyas praised through all the world; who have acquired sovereignty by the excellent favour of 
Kanugiki; who have been cherished by the assembly of the Mothers; who meditate on the feet of 
SvdAmi-Mahdséna ; who have the territories of their foes made subject to them instantly at the sight 
of the excellent sign of the Boar, which they acquired through the favour of the holy Narayana ; and 
who purified their bodies by ceremonial bathings after aSvamédhas. Ready tu adorn this family, the 
younger brother of Kdékiraja, living at Mudugonduru, after subduing the earth protected it. 
(himself) subject to the Lehest of none, (L. 12) After winning from Chiyyaraja his captured 
Garuda-banner and his Vétéla-banner mighty as Ravana, he thus announced to him: — My brother 
Kokiraja, flourishing, victorious. irresistible to his foes, bearing the insignia of royalty of an 
irresistible®5 throne, has become the guardian of the whole world, now that he has weeded it of his 
enemies. Polakési tov declared to his brethren in the presence of his vassals that they26 were tu 
support the encircling diadem of his?6 sons and grandsons 


(L. 20) In his lineage appeared a very Réma in battles callel Ranamarda, whose daughter 
the fair race of the Chalukyas cherishes in their heart and as a family-goddess. He came to 
the delightful region of Mamchikonda, to Kondapalli, untraversed by wheels,?7 and in his turn 
enjoyed the fortune of the town to which then and there a new proclamation was granted. 


(L, 26) Kékiraja, when he had conquered his foes and brought their sons low. was the chief uf 
kings. His son was Kusuméyudha [I.J, whose son was Bijayita. His son was Kusuma- 
yudha [II.], a refuge to the lowly; his son was Vijayaditya; and lus, Kusumayudha [I1I.]. 
His father?3 was Malbadurdaja, whose younvest brother was Lébhachalaka. His eldest brother 
was named Nijjiyaraja, 2 hero who bure the burden of the workl. Kamadeva the bodiless god when 
le beheld his form felt himse:f put to shame, I trow, That monarch had as a son by (hi> 
consort) Achidévi the present Kusum4yudha [IV.], fierce in battle, renowned in two races, just as 
Lord Siva beyot on Ambika Kumara, The moon is beauteous, and blameless her radiance : yet she 
follows not especially king Kusumayudha; fur he has fair glory undimmed for ever, in one fortnight 
*ven as in the other, 


(L. £1) This Kusumayudha [IV.], the great lord of high brahman lineave. hereby summons 
the inhabitants of the district of Marnchikonda, headed by the Ndshirakitas. being householders, 
aul thns orders them: — ‘Be it known to you that I have given to the brahman Doneya of 
the Kutsita®? gétra, who has reached the furthest shore of , the village called Mogalu- 
churuvulu on the oevasion of the winter solstice and have hereby freed it of all taxes.” 
[Heundaries specitied ; and followed Ly epie verses of imprecation. The boundaries are: E, Muanna- 
shiha: SE, Krovvern®; S. Koravi?; S. W. Otaila 2); W. Lavvu; N. W. Palumroe; N. the 
i] Tivedi; N. E. Navulametta.] 


24 See Vol. VIT. 17 abuve, where the exordium 15 the same. 

23 Lt would be tempting to read dy Whya(-A2), ‘throne of Oude,’ and thus get a pun instead of tautology. 
2¢ The phrase contains a curious mixture of erates ohliqgua and directa. 

47 Or, if we read arakevm for achakram, * straight to KRonlapalli.’ 

<8 So tLe Sanskrit ; but ‘son must apparently be meant; unless Malbadu-raia be a title of Vijardditya, 
29 Not known as a gotra-name; but doubth.3 4 connection with the rich: Kutsa is intended. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE IRANIAN PEOPLES. 
BY THE LATE PROF. C. P. TIELE. 
(Translated by G. K. Nariman.) 


(Continued from Vol, XXXI, p. 378.) 


CHAPTER Ir. 


Earliest History of the Zoroastrian Religion — Introduction — Geography, 
Ethnography, and General History of Iran. 


With the Medo-Persians and their near kinsmen the Baktrians or East Iranians, who for 
close on three centuries followed the Babylonians and Assyrians in the suzerainty of Western Asia, 
and who, albeit for a brief space and with little success, overran Egypt and Greece, there enters on the 
stage of universal history an Aryo-European or Indo-Germanic nation to play on it a not 
inconsiderable part, The territory it occupied in its prosperous times stretched from the Caspian Sea 
to the Araxes, and the Oxus, the sea of Aral in the North, and the Hindu Kush, the table-land of the 
Pamirs, and the Indus and its tributaries in the East, as far as the Erythrian or Persian Gulf in the 
South, aud Elam, Babel, and Assyria in the West, It is usually denominated Iran, t. e., the land of 
the Iranians or Aryans, and the most important parts of which it is made up are Persia, Greater 
Media or Media Proper, Lesser Media or Atropatane, Parthia, and Baktria, together with the Eastern 
provinces. Elam or Susiana is, too, frequently included therein, It is, as contrasted with the fertile 
colony watered by prodigious torrents in which the Semites settled, a mountainous country 
traversed by scanty rivers, with an extremely unstable climate, — here and there, and particularly 
in the valleys, a considerably fertile but mostly ungrateful soil, which exacted enormous exertion from its 
children. For the greater part it is arid, an extensive waste separating the west from the east. But 
the eastern regions are distinguished by fruitfulness and a temperate clime ; while many of them may 
be esteemed as true paradises, We shall observe that this nature of the lands of Iran is co-related 
not only with the manner of its inhabitants, but bas also influenced the character of their religion. 
Herodotus *® extols the sagacity of Cyrus, who, to the suggestion of Artembares and certain others 
of the nobility for an exchange of their poor and parched habitat fora more productive and affluent 
country when it was in their power to do so, said in reply that they would then degenerate from the 
rulers into the ruled. Thus the Greeks perceived, aud may be the Persians too, that the natnre of the 
soil and the climate of the country had made a shrewd. hardy, warlike race of them, a race which for 
a time dominated the civilized world. These natural characteristics are reflected in the prosaic, 
practical, and severely austere moral tren] of the Zarathushtrian religion, 








49 [In this Chapter, when a pair of names is joined by a hyphen, the first indicates the Avesta and the sevanl 
rhe corresponding Indian term: ¢.y., in Havma-Soma, Havina is the -fresta expression and Soma the answering 
Vedic equivalent. — Tr.” 

60 Herodotus, 9, 122. [Artembares, the grandfather of this Artayctes who was hoisted aloft, wat the person who 
originated a remark which the Persians adopted and conveyed to Cyrus in these terms: ‘‘ Since J.ipiter has given 
the sovereign power to the Pursians, and amoug ren, to you, O Cyrus, by overthrowing Axtyages: as we possess 
a small territory, and that rugged, come, let us remove froin this and take possession of another, better. There are 
many near our confines, and many af a distance. By possessing one of these wo shall be mure admired by most 
men ; and it is right that thuse who bear rule should do so: and when shall we have a better opport nity than when 
we have the command of many nations and of all “ Asia” ¥ Cyrus, having heard these words, and: ¢ admiring the 
proposal, bade them do so; but when he bade them, he warned them to prepare henceforth not to rule, but to be 
ruled over: for that delicate men apring from delicate countries, for that it is not given to the same land to 
produce excellent fruits and men valiant in war, So that the Persians, perceiving their error, withd-ew and yielded 
$o tho opinion of Cyrus: aud they chose rather to live in a barren country, and to command, than tc : ultivate fertile 


plains and be the slaves of others. — FR.} 
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Ethnography. 


The people, after whom the land is called Iran in contradistinction to the Turanian countries, and 
who rese to be the ruling nation, had not been always dwelling there. They gradually supplanted 
more primitive tribes, whom they to all appearance did not hunt down, but in a great measure absorbed 
in themselves. They designated themselves Aryans, just as the Indians discriminated their own 
people by the same appellation from the rest of the masters of the Indian peninsula. In the Avesta 
occasionally we come across Aryans and Aryab territories. The Achemenides prided themselves on 
their being not Persians merely, sons of Persians, but also Aryans, sons of Aryans, aud, as already 
remarked, the Medes, according to Herodotus, were previously called Apo. It does not follow from 
this that the Medes were the only ones to bear the name, because the historian was unaware that other 
septs, too, laid claim to it. Even the sparse Ossites 5! of the Caucasus, who speak an Iranian tongue, 
assume the denomination of Jron. Aryan signifies noble — those born of pure blood, the ingenut. 
Whatever the diversity of the idioms they employ, in actuality and at least originally they composed 
but one language. Its dialects fall probably into two large groups, of which one had spread froin 
Afghanistan in the South over the whole East Iran and the North. To it, inter alia, belonged the 
idiom of the Avesta or the Baktrian, while the other swayed the West, that is, to speak with greater 
precision, Media and Fersia. Sufficient data are by no means forthcoming to regard the Avestaic 
speech as that of Media. To judge by the names of the Medes familiar to us, this dialect need not 
have radically differed from the Persian, This conjecture is confimued by the fact that the huge 
inscriptions which Darias Hystaspes had incised on the rock of Behistan, Jike those in Persia Proper, 
have been composed in old Persian, new Susian, and Assyrian or Babylonian tongues. Had the 
current language of Media been totally other than the Persian, he would have substituted the latter by 
the former. For the assumption that the second of the lauguayes in question was Median is grounded 
on misapprehension. It is assuredly the language of Susiana, must intimately akin to the Elamite, in 
which hkewise inscriptions are preserved in two dialects, one more archaic than the other. Now it is 
yuite possible that the aborigines of Media, subjugated by the Aryans, employed a language of the 
same family with the Elamite; but in the time of the Achemenides and the Aryan supremacy it was 
unquestionably not the recognized speech of the country. The domination of Media was Aryan. 
The names of the vast majority of kings of whom Herodotus makes mention, and some of which reeur 
in the old Persian cuneiform inscriptions, go to prove this. Oppert’s attempts to explain the names 
presented by Ktesias (in lieu of those of Ilerodotus) by means of the Susian, i, ¢., the so-called 
Median, must, despite all the ingenuity expended over them, be reckoned abortive. 


In reference to religion all Iranians constituted a real unity — we leave out of account 
presumably local peculiarities, — although there is little about them which we know with absolute 
certitude, And in antiquity, unity of faith usually goes hand in hand with uniformity of language. 
They all adopted, if not without wodifications, the Mazdayasna creed. Auramazila is to 
Darius and his successors, as in the Avesta, the Supreme Deity, the Creatur of all, notwithstanding 
their perpetual veneration aloug with Him of local divinities in pursuance of local tradition, And 
towsoever Cyrus aud Kambyses, as conquerors of alien dominions, may have shaped their Church 
policy, there are no grounds to warrant the supposition that they were not adorers of Mazda. The 
Magians, a Median sept according ty Herodotus, were for both the nationalities the sole and legitimate 
leaders of the cultus and the guardians of religious usage. Without them no sacrificial rite could be 
validly performed, This clearly indicates that in this respect the Medians were not distinguished 
from the Persians. In this regard they were differentiated from the other Iranians — at least from 
those among whom the Areséa originatel, Among the latter the sacerdotal class are styled 
Atharvans, or fire-priests, a designation which Strabo still met with in Capadocia. The name of the 








51 [Dr, Hibschmann contrivutes a dissertation ou their language tothe Grundries der Irantschen Philologie, ~Tr.] 
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Magi in the sense of priests does not occur in the Avesta.52 The prevalence, however, even in Media 
of the Zarathushtrian religion is inferable from the names of two of the most considerable kings, 
Fravartis and Uvakhshatara (Phraotes and Kyaxeres), names which both connote unmixed Mazdo- 
Zarathushtrian ideas, to wit, “ the professor” and “the promoter of growth.” And they undeniably 
held sway in the East and North of Iran, where lay at all events most of the lands which the first 
Fargard of the Vendidad enumerates as created by Ahura Mazda for his worshippers and provided 
with all blessings, Moreover, the legendary accounts transfer to Atropatene the birthplace of 
Zarathushtra, It is admitted on all hands that the service of Mazda was extended as far 
as Armenia. 


We have naturally no records of the religion of the Iranians anterior to the genesis and 
introduction of Zarathushtrianism. But that it was the same inall the tribes may be considered 
certain. The Iranians constituted one of the two septs of the Aryans, of which the Indians 
were the other. And we purpose to show that both originally were adherents of a common 
worship ; wherefrom it directly follows that the ancient religion of the Iranian tribes, apart 
from local divergences, was one and the same, being a ramification of the more primitive 
Aryan faith. 


When and whence the Aryans immigrated into Iran, and how they diffused themselves 
over the country is, a problem admitting of no conclusive solution. At first it was held 
that the opening chapterof the Vendilad furnished aclueto it. In this catalogue of countries,®? 
beginning with the lands of the Aryan fraternity and ending with the valleys of the Indus and 
the Rangha or Xexartes, some read a narrative of the exodus of the primordial Aryan settlers 
in Iran. Others combat this view on diverse grounds, and, ‘nter alia, because of the inclusion in 
the list of mythical territories, But the latter objection is yet far from substantiated. 
Aryanem Vaejo, the Aryan stem-land, is decidedly not a fanciful region, notwithstanding that 
latterly, and also to the glossators of the Fargard, it became a legendary land, the rendezvous of 
Ahura Mazda, Yima, and Zarathushtra — in other words, a paradise. It is a very real country 
where the weather is unendarable, and which on that account appears to have been abandoned 
of men. Subsequently the phantasy of latter-day generations came to glorify it. Varena, too, 
though we are unable to verify its site, is as much or as little imaginary as the ancient 
countries figuring in the military annals of Egyptian and Assyrian princes, the situation of 
which is obscure to us. Nor is it to be relegated to the domain of the unreal because it was the 
theatre of the legends of Thraetona and Azi Dahaka. For in that case Babel, too, were 
a mythical city, where another passage locates Azi Dahaka’s abode. And how many myths of 
antiquity do not allude to actual aud extant places? The explanation above referred to seems 
to me not so untenable. The apparent anomaly with which the author now and again springs 
from one end of the land to auother confirms me in this hypothesis, Did we but reflect on the 
regions whose situation is established, we should get a clear notion of the gradual expansion of 
the nation. Issuing from Airyanem Vaejo, where colonization was tirst sought, ®* the Aryans 
settle in the desolate Sughdha, or Sogdiana, and progress onward to the neighbouring Margiana 
and Nisaea,®® from the last named to Haraina, the Areia of the Greeks and modern Herat; thence 
to Vakereta, which is probably Kabul, and to Harakhraiti, the modern Helmend. Between 





32 The only passage, Yasna 65, 7 (Spiegel, 64, 25), where it is supposed to be found must be interproted 
differently. See the Monograph Over de Oudheid vant Aresta, blz. 8. 

(Mill’s veraion of the passage is admittedly based on the Pahlavi gloss. ~ TR.} 

53 (Of the sixteen lands, nine are identified with certainty. For the rest the Pahlavi commentary is our only 
guide,-—-S. B. E.1V.1 seq. Dr. W. Geiger’s Geographaie von Iran in the Grund. Iran. Phil. is a storehouse of con- 
densed information and completely quoves the literature. As regards modern Persia, even in point of geography, 
Lord Curzon’s work stands pre-eminent. — TR, ] 

%& Note that here we have obviously to deal with a Colony ; the Aryan land is called not Sughdha, bat Gava 
which is in Sughdha. The chapter contains more similar expressions. 

8 Nisaea is said to lie between Bakhdhi and Mouru. Literally this is not correct. May it not indicate that it 
Was colonized by emigrants from both ? 
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whiles settlements were attempted in the Northern Hyrkania and the adventurers had wandered 
forth up to Ragha. 


Next follow, to omit the unidentified Varena and Chakhra (conjectarally both lay 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Caspean Sea), the Hapta Hindu in the South-east. and Ragha, 
which latter, a land of inclement cold, must have occupied more northern latitudes. Be that 
as it may, the document the editor of the Fargard employed to his edifying end bears every 
trace of hoary antiquity. It exhibits the geographical horizon of the original author in its 
entirety. His Iranian world does not extend beyond. Media and Persia were situate outside 
of these limits. 


INstory, 


The above exposition derives corroboration from the records of the wars of the Assyrian 
kings. Several times they made incursions, and prior to the Babylonian conquerors, far into 
Media. Though they did not completely overthrow it, they pursned the object of terrorizing 
the populace by ceaseless raids and predatory inroads, and there founded sporadic colonies. 
Now well nigh all the names of the Median localities aud tribes they mention have a non-Aryan 
ring about them, at any rate till the reign of Saragon II. This evidences that the bulk of the 
Aryans before the eighth century B.C. had not pressed forward so far to the west. Still we 
encounter stray exceptions. In near propinquity to the eastern border of Assyria the country or 
the clan of Parsnas is spuken of, which appear to have dwelt east of Elam at the time of 
Senacherib. Perhaps they were the Persians, though the name might equally be an Assyrian 
disguise for the Parthavas or Parthians. In the annals of Salamanassar II., ninth century B.C, 
he relates ofa victory averacertain Artasar who lived not far from Parsuas, and speaks ofa prince 
of Hubushka, now called Data, and again Datana.*® Both namesare certainly Aryan. Tiglatpiesar 
Til. names as the lord of Kummukh, i. e, Kommagene, far in the west, a Kushtaspi, in which 
ancouth expression we recognize the unmistakable Vishtaspa. Saragon II. captares in Man 
a Dayaukku, which word heconsiders a proper name, but which signifies a landgrave dahynka. 
A similar oversight we discover in Herodotus who calls the founder of the Median Monarchy 
Deiokes.5”7 Finally, Ashurahiddan advanced up to Patischaria, Patusharra, the old Persian 
Patishuvari, and there waged war on two rulers whom he denominates Eparna and Siterparna, 
names in which occurs the Zarathushtrian idea of /rana, the Baktrian Acarena, the sacred gloria. 
Consequently, the Aryans, though settled in the east and north, appear to have but tardily 
progressed to the west and south portions of Iran, till at last they grew in puissance enough ta 
establish an empire, 


According to an ancient tradition available to the Greeks, Baktria was, previous to 
the founding of the Median hegemony, a powerful principality with a tolerably advanced 
civilization. It is hard to account as history a tradition which sounds highly improbable and 
which has but a slender basis. However, it is perhaps not altogether groundless and is capable 
of being sustained by the circumstance that the Aryan at first betook himself to Baktria and 
the adjoining districts before Media and Persia owned him overlord. Since the explorations of 
the past few years the remote antiquity of cilture has been more and more established, and 
there is little warrant to urge the impossibility of such domination here and at such an obscure 
period of the past. An undisputed precedence over other eastern principalities is accorded to 
Baktria in the Iranian and Indian sources. Better data witness to the existence of the Median 
dynasty, though we are not left mach detail. As noted above, Deiokes, to whom Herodotus 
ascribes the founding of the empire, is in a:l probability but the title of the landgrave. The 


a Lg Pe) ee ey a ee 
56 Black obelisk, line 171 sey.,161and 177. By ‘ Aryan” is meant here by no means “Perso-Aryan.” There 
were also Aryan or Indo-German Scythians whose language was evidently akin partly to the Iranian, The name 
of the country of Khubushka sounds quite Scythian, 
6 Comp. my Babylonisch-Aisyresche Geschichte, p. 253. 
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other names which he specifies, Phraotes and Kyaxares, are good Persian ones, and are familiar 
to us through the inscriptions of the Achemenides. A revolutionary under Darias claims 
descent from Uvakhshastar (Kyaxares). Another, a Mede, is called Fravertes, and names 
himself Khshathrita, while obviously he is designated Kashtarita prince of Media in an 
Assyrian fragment. Presumably, Khshathrita was the last legitimate ruler of Media, and 
Astyages, whom Nabunaid, the last autocrat of Babel, dubs Ishtuvegu, a Scythian or Kimmerian 
usurper. 


It is definitely known that Astyages was vanquished by Cyrus, and that his own army delivered 
him up to the Persian conqueror, With Cyrus the stock of the Persians in the first half of the sixth 
century B, C. assumed paramount power. The Persian dynasts, who, after Hakhamanishya, their 
ancestor, were known as the Acheemenides, were, it would seem, till now under the subjection of the 
Median rulers, But while the power of the Medes rapidly declined on account of the incursions and 
occasional government of the Scythians, hardy Aryan clans hailing from the North, the Persian might 
éonstantly increased. Since the time of Cishpis (Teispes) they possessed themselves of Elam, which had 
previously received from Asurbanipal its coup-de-grace, and thenceforward assumed, by preference, 
the style of princes of Anzan, at the same time 5® that they were the regents of Persia as well, Cyrus 
the Great, second of the name, the third according to some authorities,® was the first king of kings 
of Persian lineage, who, not content with the homage of all Iranian nations, annexed Lydia to the 
Asiatic possessions of his empire, and reduced by his victorious arms the whole of West Asia. The 
sovereignty remained from this time in the hands of the Achemenides. But after the death of 
Kambyses IL., the son of the Great Cyrus, and of the pseudo-Smerdes, Bardia, and of Gaumata, 
the Magian, the dynasty was transferred with Darius, Daravush, son of Hystaspes or Vishtaspa, to 
the younger branch. More than once the successor to the throne was not a lineal descendant but 
a distant kinsman of the preceding sovereign, and one who waded through blood to the sceptor. This 
formidable empire, however, despite its bad government, would not so soon have fallen to pieces, had 
the genius of the general Alexander to cope with a Cyrus or a Darins, son of Vishtaspa, and “the 
lances of Persian manhood,” of which Darius boasted that they had reache.l far and wide, not been 
comunitted to the charge of an incompetent and vainglorious despot, who, too pusillanimous to die on 
the battlefield, wag assassinated by one of his own satraps, With his fall commenced a new era, not 
only for the people at large, but likewise for the religion he had professed. The alien hegemony was 
not propitious to the native faith, Its renaissance was inaugurated with the rise of the Parthian house, 
which was Iranian. And this religious revival was consummated under the Sassanides. But that lie~ 
outside the province of our present research, The historical outline we have presented, and which was 
our objective, must suffice for a background to the evolution of Zarathushtrian religion down 
to Alexander. But before we embark on the latter exposition, we have to examine the soil into 
which the religion struck roots — to inquire (to put it differently) on what anterior worship it 
was superposed. 


2. The East Iranian Religion. 


Of the religion out of which Zarathushtrianism was evolved, or at least which it super- 
seded, we are left neither original records uor direct accounts. And yet it is possible to picture 
to ourselves its features, collocating for comparison the religious conceptions and usages of 
the cognate tribes and establishing their common traits. The Iranian's next-of-kin in religion is the 





58 In another Assyrian text he is called town-bailiff of Karkas<i, and with him is mentioned Mamitiarsu, the 
town- bailiff of the Medes. Comp. my Babylon.-dssyr, Geschichte, p. 834 sey., and especi i lly p. 335, note 1. 

59 In my paper on “ Het land Anzan — Ausan” (Leyden, 1894) 1 have endeavoured to establish that Anzan or 
Ansan here signifies the part of Elam in which lay the capital of Susa. It is well known that this city was the 
favourite residence of Persian monarchs. 

60 Noldeke who infers this from Herod. 7, 11. I think that Herodotus presents ax one the genealogies of 
Xerxes and of Cyrus, and places them both by mistake one after the other. See his dvysatze zur Persischen Geschichte, 
p. 15. {These yaluable essays have been coniributed in an English version to the Encycluy edia Britannica. — Tr.” 
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Indian. Both are the two enormous ramifications of a people which distinguished itself from 
its neighbours by the appellation of Aryan betokening its superiority to them. The languages which 
the two peoples spoke hear closer affinity than any others of the Aryo-European or Indo-Germanic 
family of languages to which they belong, especially with reference to their primitive structure. 
Grammar and voeabulary, phraseology and declension, accord to a degree which compels us to derive 
them from one and the same antiqne tongue. Indians and Iranians, then, employed of yore 
one language which may best be christened Aryan, or, if the term should cover the whole family, 
the Hast Iranian. And it directly follows that they at one time dwelt in immediate vicinity, nay, in 
the self-same locality, and compored but one nation. Where this has been the case we need not 
inquire here, All manner of conjectures have been advanced and advocated, but not one has till now 
won universal conenrrenve. We would have had to be satisfied with the answer ‘‘somewhere in 
Asia,” but for the theory which some have enunciated of the European origin, But for us the 
problem is of subordinate significance. Suffice it to know that Iranian and Indian have been one 
folk, This postulate will elucidate the striking harmony in their tone of religious thought and will 
help us exhibit the salient characteristics of their common creed, so far as the vestiges thereot 
bequeathed to us render the task feasible, It is not germane to our purpose to retrograde 
still backward and to propound the question whether the entire race which comprehended the Asiatic 
or East Iranian and kindred peoples constituted whilom a unity not linguistic alone but religious 
as well, 


But first of all we stand face to face with the suggestion, which secks to ascertain if what- 
ever of religious basis the two peoples share in common cannot be looked upon as the consequence of 
a reciprocal intercourse, that is, as concepts and customs which they adopted the one from 
the other. And as a matter of fact this assamption has been made to explain all the instances 
of consonance in mythology and cult, in the names of deities and rites, and thus the nugatory results 
of the science of comparative religion and mythology are demonstrated, the whole structure 
erected by the latter with so much ingenuity and erudition crumbling to the ground, Sound 
strictures these capable of demonstrating the extravagance of the comparative method and the 
vindication of other methods of exposition, which latter in many a case strike the right nail 
on the head. 


It is a pity, however, that the new theory falls into exactly the same insularity as the older 
one and stultifies itself by its extravagance. However that may be in general, borrowing 
is out of the question in our particular instance. It may be urged the Iranians and the Indians 
were something more than cognate; they resided in the closest proximity. Their bounds 
qaerged into each other at the Indus. Afghanistan affords an apt illustration. The language 
of this country is Pashta. We are justified to number it among the Iranian dialects; and 
yet it sv abounds with Indian inzredicnts that many a scholar has set it down as an 
Indian dialect, or at any rate an independent tongue very uearly akin to the Iranian. 


What holds good of language, may not that have been true of religion in the earlier 
centuries? There is nothing intrinsically to militate against the possibility. But actually it is 
preciuded, Toindicate the most important objections alone: The common traits they disclose, 
ivoia the religious standpoint, are not of the essence; at least they have no bearing on 
the more prominent conceptions of the several systems. They relate to the elements allowed on 
sufferance or those re-ailmitted after resistance. The points of contact, even when scrutinised 
individually, point to what we must regard as survivals of a bygone age. And these relics 
again, when separately examined in either religion, show that they have developed inde- 
pendently and peculiariy. They are at the same time in unison and apart from each other toto 
czelv, Mutual adoption would have involved, on the part of the Iranians, the assimilation 
of Iudra and Agni; on the part of the Indians the absorption of Ahura Mazda and Vohumano. 
Got Ahura Mazda and Vohumano have remained unknown to the Indians; and as for Indra, 
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to the Iranian he is of the realm of the evil. What most claims our attention is that there is 
so much that is the same in the two creeds, but which in spirit and nature is wholly antagonis- 
tic, standing poles apart. In respect of one point we are doubtful, namely, touching the 
Haoma-Soma worship. The service of Soma in the Indian cult is a cardinal circumstance, but is 
so only in the later stage of Zarathushtrianism. It is nowhere alluded to in the Gathaic litera- 
ture. The evident inference, consequently, is that a feature which takes a principal rank 
in the oldest document of a people, and which rises to importance at a subsequent period 
in another, is a loan from the former to the latter. Additional force is lent to the 
deduction when we remember that Haoma does not play anything likeso prominent a part among 
the Iranians, which it enjoys among the Indians; that the Indians have dedicated one entire 
mandala of the Rig-Veda to it inits form of Pavamana; that its votaries, Indra foremost, indulge 
in boundless potations of the beverage, winding up with larceny and mortal fracas; and that 
they have an inexhaustible dictionary of its honorific epithets and a vast number of compounds, 
one of whose components is represented by Soma. The Ivanians, on the contrary, are 
poor in this respect, less lavish, sparing even to parsimony in conferring titles on Haoma. To 
the Soma-imbibing Indians we find no parallel in the Avesta. It at the same time merits atten- 
tion that in the solitary passage in all the Gathaic texts where Haoma is mentioned, in the later 
addendum to the Jasna Haptanghaiti © we simultaneously come upon the Atharvans or Fire-priests 
«who come from afar.” AIL this tends to make one suspicious as to the Soma-Haoma doctrine 
and as to the cult of it being the relic of the East Aryan epoch, It is indubitable that the East 
Aryans were acquainted with an immortaliziag drink, for we find it among the Iranians, and it 
is equally traceable to the old Aryan or Indo-Germanic age. The myths and customs under 
consideration are at once ancient and universal. Their vestiges can be traced even to the non- 
Aryans. Iam speaking only of the peculiar shape with which they are invested in the Soma- 
Haoma Zutria, and this form I am inclined to set down as comparatively later. Again, I am 
not of opinion that the Iranians adopted the Haomo direct from the Vedic Indians, and that 
“the Atharvans who came from afar” proceeded from the opposite bank of the Indus. It were 
then not so fundamentally divergent in its agreement with Soma, nor would it have been 
evolved so independently in Iran. And in that case it were not easy to differentiate it 
from Indra and Twahstra. In all probability the parent-land of the Haoma-Soma worship has 
to be sought on the Iranian river Harakhvaiti, whence it would disseminate itself east, north, 
and westward. In the name Sarasvati, then, which was bestowed by the Vedic Indians on the 
invisible stream between the Indus and the Ganges and on the banks of which they originally 
settled, we would have to look for a reminiscence of the holy river in whose vicinity the peculiar 
cult arose.® 


We now pass on to give a conspectus of the religion of the Mast Iranians, of the yet 
inseparate Indians and Iranians. 


Tf they had still clang to a goodly number of animistic ideas and usages, nevertheless 
their religion was dicidedly polytheistic. The beings they invoked they addressed by a 
variety of honorific epithets: — The celestials (Jeera — Jzera), the spirits (Asura — Ahura), the 
affluent donors or lot-dispensers (biaga, — beghi, bags), the revered ( yajate — yazutu). OF these 
appellations the first two are of the most frequent occurrence in both the creeds; the last two 
are perhaps more in yogue in one clan than the other. Two of these, derva and bhaga, 
were current even prior to the East Iranian period, the first being very general, the second at 
least among the Slav people. Asura has its counterpart in the old Norse Asen. while Yajata is 
a congener of the Greek ayzos. 








6. Fasna, 42, 5. 
62 This coincides with Hillebrandt’s conjectures, Tedesche Wytholusie, 1.100. But all his hypotheses cannot 
he acoepted. 
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The divinities were nature-gods, and the sazacity and science with which men credited 
them must have been taken, to a large measure, for sorcery or a sort of supernatural wisdom 
not to be acquired in the way of ordinary meditation, a special divine endowment which none 
bunt the elect of humanity shared with the heavenly existences. But when these intelligences 
are credited with a beneficent government (sukshatra —~ hukhshathra) and are styled self- 
willed (sajosha — hazaosha), therein resides the germ of a belief in a definitely-ordained world. 


At the head of the supernal world stand seven supreme spirits. And it is not without 
reason that the seven Adityas of India are thought to answer to as many Amesha Spentas of 
Iran. We say not without reason because the fignre remains constant, notwithstanding the 
objection that at times more than the well-known seven mentioned by Plutarch are reckoned, 
and that all the deities recognized as Adityas in the aggregate transcend the number. An 
enormous importance attaches to this sacred number in both the religions. To illustrate our 
claim by a few out of numerous examples, the Indian equally with the Persian divides the 
terrestrial sphere into seven continents, the dwipas of the one, the Keshwaras of the other; seven 
sacred rivers which are not to be distinguished from the seven tributaries of the Sarasvati: 
seven sacred minstrels (Saptarshi) of the Indians, whom the Iranian depicted in the seven stars 
of Ursa Major (Haptoirenga), and diverse symbolical, ritual operations in which the number 
recurs again and again. The number is both ancient and primival, invested with religious 
sanctity by both. It has its prototype again in the celestial world. The Zarathushtrian 
reformers addel to the number their supreme spirits, inclusive of Ahura Mazda, bat simul- 
taneously replaced a couple of them by others, thus keeping to the original figure. The Indians 
styled them the sons of Aditi; but reckoned among them likewise Varuna and Mitra and 
Aryaman, and filled the remaining places at pleasure mostly by personification of abstractions. 
Now it happens that Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman are precisely divinities of a category other 
than the one which appertains specially to the Vedic mythology and which are revered most in 
the Vedic period. Varuna, at any rate, takes more after a Semitic than an Aryan god. In his 
capacity of sovereign and lord of all (Samraj) and controller of the moral system of the world 
is he the dispenser of precious blessings, but he is at the same time feared as the judge of all 
transgressions which are brought to his knowledge, however concealed they remain from the 
eyes of others. To the Iranian, Mithra is principally the avenger of violated faith and the 
redoubtable guardian of pledge or truth, or compact. In the Vedie panthean the deity is 
not in her element. Mitra recedes in the background, and, as a uature-god, is supplanted by 
Indra and others. Only in conjunction with Varana, with whom she forms a Dyad (dzundra), 
she retains something of her importance. Aryaman appears rarely alone in the Rig-Veda, 
much oftener in company of Varuna and M'tra or with one of them or with one or more of the 
rest of the Adityas, but most commonly with the two first named, and once as forming an 
intimate triad.63 Mitra and Aryaman are synonyms and properly connote ‘friend’ and ‘ bosom 
friend, the second oftenest in the sense of ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ mapa vupquos, and this 
signification is yielded both in the Veda and the Avestu, Accordingly there is adequate 
ground to claim the inclusion of the three among the seven highest in the East Aryan period. 
The Zarathushtrian reformers elevated others to their position andallotted to Mitra and Aryaman 
a place outside of the seven. Mitra was the potent divinity of lumination, thrust back in the 
Gathic period, but so intertwined with the popular beliefs that in a subseqaent age he was of 
necessity reinstated among the Zarathushtrian Yazatas. His office it was to befriend and 
succour the faithful in fight, and he was, as we saw, protector of Veracity and Justice. Aryaman, 
whose presence the fraternity desiderate, perhaps was, a3 the name leads us to surmise, the 
guardian genius of the Aryan nation, the promoter of their prosperity and the cherisher of 





85 Rig-Feda, VIL. 38, 4. Bergaigne, Relegion Fedique, IIE. 98, and note to p. 102, [The Avesta form of the god 
is Mithra, the Vedic form being Mitra. — Tr." 
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their fertility. And perhaps we may descry in Varuna the celestial reflex and god-head of the 
king, in Mitra that of the contumacions nobility, and in Aryaman that of a loyal populace. 


For, that Varuna is of the cycle of the East Aryans reposes on a well-founded hypothesis. 
We may leave it undecided whether he was so early adored under that appellation or whether 
this designation is still older and is connected with the Greek Uranos. The first alternative 
has the weight of greater probability. We believe that the personified abstraction which passes 
under the name of Varuna in the Vedic times is more primival than the religions, either Vedic 
or Avestaic. So its absence among the Iranians is tolerably explicable. Such as embraced the 
Zarathushtrian creed were unable to place another supreme deity in juxtaposition with Mazda 
Ahura, the omniscient Ahura, In the new scheme Varuna is superseded by a god, who is his 
equal in several respects, and who, similarly to him, is Ahura (Asura) par excellence. Varuna 
among the Indians was so intimately associated with the ethical and phenomenal world (which 
they denoted by the word rta) that he to a certain extent coincides with the latter, so much so 
that not without a show of reason is he characterized a personification of rta. Analogously, 
Mazda is as good as identical with Asha, the Iranian parallel of rta, whom the Zarathushtrians 
have also ina manner personified, Again, as Mitra is associated with Varuna in the Jeda, so 
too is Mitra with Ahura in the younger Avesta.*4 It is neither proved nor probable that this 
Ahuyais another being than Ahura Mazda. There is equally meagre evidence for the sup- 
position that the highest God of Zarathusbtrian system has supplanted Dyaus® (who is con- 
spicuous by his absence among the Persians), but was not able to supersede the celestial deity 
Varuna. On the contrary, he unites in himself the importance of both who both are many 
times curtly styled Asura. But in most aspects Ahura Mazda is in unison with Varuna, Dyaus 
is a most primivel nature-god dating back to anti-East Aryan times. In the Ved he occupies 
a place in the dogma, but in the liturgical exercitation he has sunk into nonentity.e6 Not, 
however, that Mazda Ahura is distinguishable from Varuna-Asura only by name. Mazda isa 
creation of the Zarathushtrian protestantism. But they are too similar the one to the other 
for both to be simultaneously adored ; and thus Varuna had to yield. When latterly Mitra 
was transferred from the popular creed to the Zarathushtrian scheme of religion, he could not 
remain conjoined with Varuna, but must stand in the same relation to Mazda which formerly 
he occupied with regard to Varuna.®7 


Recently the hypothesis has been assailed which imputed to the Indo-Iranian the loan of the sacred 
number seven from the Semites, and which sought to explain the figure by a reference to nothing 
more than the san, moon, and the five planets. Varuna (and Ahura Mazda 2?) was supposed to be the 
moon, Mitra the sun, the remaining five the real or apparent minor luminaries.€3 This theory gives 





6 In the dual number and in different cases, 

Yasna, I. 11. 

(Mill notes, 8. B, EH, XXXL. 199: The star Jupiter has been called Ormuzd by the Persians and Armenians, 
and it may be intended here, as stars are next mentioned, but who oan fail to be struck with the resemblance to the 
Mitra-Varuna of the Rig-Veda. Possibly both ideas were present to tho composer. — TR. } 

Yasna, IT. 11. 

Yasht, 10, 113. 

{This passage is remarkable as showing the struggles of the faithful with the unbelievers: may Mitra and 
Ahura, the high gods, come to us for help when the poniard lifts up its voice aloud, when the nostrils of the horses 
quiver... . .; When the strings of the corns whistle and shoot sharp arrows; then the brood of those 
whose ations are hated fall emitten to the ground, with their hair torn off (S. B. #, XXTIV. 148-49). — Tr.j 

® Aid, in Herod, I, 131, is the accusative of Zetvs, not of Dyaus, Herodotus means to express Ahura Mazda. 

€6 The view here haeeed is advanced by P, von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, Ahura Mazda und die Asuras: Halle, 1885. 

8? With reference to the whole problem, consult H. W. Wallis, The Cosmogony of the Rig-Veda, p. 10— about 
Rta and Varuna, ibid. p. 62. See A. Hillebrandt, Mitra und Teruna; Bohenberger, Der Altindische Gott Voruna 
nach den Liedern des Rig-Veda, 1893. Spiegel, who firstin his Eranischen Alterthumskunde accepted the original 
unity of the Amesha Spentas and Adityas. has latterly receded from his position. Cf. Die Arische Periode und ibre 
Zustinde ; Leipzig, 1887, p. 19, and comp. C, Harlez, Les Origines die Zoreasirianisme. Tho text will show that 
J am unable to second the latest theories. 

Oldenberg, Die Relegvon des Veda, pp. 189 and 193 seq. See my notice of it in the Theol, Tigdsche, 1895. 
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rise to serious doubts. The connection of the seven revolving heavenly bodies with the seven most 
exalted divinities is not so ancient as is sapposed, and their identification has never been made out. 
Seven highest gods existed much earlier. Besides. the number is not Semitic hy origin. It is Sumerie ; 
and in all probability it is an idea as much belonging to the Sumerians as the pre-Semitic nations of 
West Asia, The sacred number of the Semites was three and also four, but their holiest was the 
product of the two or twelve, These they discarded in favor of the Sumerian seven, and probably the 
East Aryans, too, were indebted for it directly to the Sumerian. It ix of a truth remarkable that to 
the Aryans or Indo-Germans the number seven has had little import. And the Aryans or the 
Indo-Germans came in contact neither with the Sumerian nor with the Semites. 


Beyond these seven, the East Aryans had withal other divinities, the wind-god Vayu, the belli- 
gerent god of heaven, the dragon-smiter Vrtrahan, who reappears among the Indians ag 
Indra and revives among the Persians as the genius of triumph, Verethraghna, and who is not always 
distinct from Tishtar (the latter’s identification with the star Sirius cannot be aboriginal): and 
Armaiti who is represented in the Veda and the Avestx as the divine personification of piety and the 
head of the material world, and whom Zarathushbtrians receiyed among the satellites of Ahura 
Mazda, but whois not reckoned in India among the Aditvas.6?  Dyaus, too, must bave been 
worshipped, otherwise the Vedic Indian would yot have preserved the memory of him. 


There are unmistakable marks which point to the cognisance of Maxt Aryans with demi-gods 
or heroes, if many of them were not already deities, who at a subsequent ave were degraded in rank. 
This fate may have befallen Trita Aptya or Traitana, the Thrita or Thractona Athwya of the dvesta, 
oriyinally the same water-god, or rather the god of light contending in the heavenly waters ; witness 
the resemblance of their names and the change of their rles. Anda like fall was not impossibly 
experienced by others of the heavenly beings, To the ininor divine creatures belong Manu, the 
Iumiterons gol and father of mankind, of whom the Jedi has a vivid recollection, and the szeséc 
a fainter one in Manus-Chithra: Yama, in a measnre a duplicate of the preceding, whom as Yima 
he wholly onsted in the Avesta, — a mythical king of the primordial humanity since perished, and the 
judge of the dead; Krea-hva-Keresaspa, the vanyuisher of monsters like Thractona, and mentioned 
as his son in the legend; finally, Krshand-Keresani, the archer who watches over the ambrosia and 
discharges his darts at him who would rifle the same for humanity.7? Besides, the much older and 
universally spread legends which Herodotus transfers to Cyras the Great must already at this period 
have assumed the shape they present to the Indian and the Iranian, Furthermore, holy minstrels 
or ~ages were spoken of asa class of seers or surcerers (Kavi, Kavya, Kavan), who were endowed 
with supernatural prescience, and from which clasx the later Persian tradition has derived an entire 
line of sovereigns, Of these Were the sapient Ushanas (Kava Usa or Usadhan), bis son-in-law Yayati, 
and his grandson Sushravas (Husravangh), The Indians recognize Ushanas as the magician 
preceptor of the Asuras, he whe forged weapons for Soma and Indra and who awakes thedead. With 
the Ivanians, he dominates the demons and makes an unsuccessful attempt at a journey to heaven. 
This journey the Indians attribute to Yayati, Husravangha is the prince of adventurers, and, in 
Tran, avenges the death of his grandfather on the Turanian miscreant Franrase. The basis of this 
tolklore must have lain in a period preceding the East Aryan, that is, in old Aryan times, for we are 
spontaneously put in mind of Daedalus and Wieland the smith.7! If such cunning wizards were 
reverenced, there were others, fabulons male enchanters called Yatus, whose machinations men 








69 The furm of the name in the Avesta is Armaiti, but the metre teaches that it must have been pronounced, also, 
Aramaiti in the Githas. The traditional significance of the word ism two places in the Rig-J’eda ,as in the Avesta, 
“the earth.” It is nog relevant here if this interpretation of Sayana is correct, It only shows that people still held 
fast to this sense even in India. 

74 About the Vedie Puramdhiand the Avestaic Parendi or Parendi, whose identity has been doubled by many, 
and, among cthers, by Spiegel, Die Arische Deriode, p. 208 sey., compare Pischel in the Vedische Studien, I. 205, who 
holls them to be identical and explains as the ‘ fruitful.” Tradition accords her dominious over the shades, 

Roth in 2, D. HM. G., If, 223. 

Spregel, Beitriige, TV., $1 veq., and Arische Periode, pp, 281-287. 
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dreaded, noxious spirits Druhas (Av. Drajas), the spirits of mendacity, and perhaps also the Danavas, 
fiendish demons who laid snares for man on all sides. Their craft was black magic, a terror to men, 
and for which they invoked the succour and protection of gods and heroes, but particularly the help 
of the aforesaid sages. The palm of satanity was assigned, as is evident from the honorific epithet of 
Vrtrahan-Verethragbna mentioned above, and which is found among both the peoples, to Vrtra the 
fiend, the exponent of the might of darkness. We cannot claim with absolute positiveness that the 
conflict of light and darkness, between the protectors of humanity and their foes, was not merely 
mythical and religious, but bore the ethical signiticance of victory of truth over falsehood and. deceit, 
of right over wrong. The characters of the foremost gods, pre-eminently Varuna and Mitra, go to 
countenance the supposition, And it is certain that the East Aryans venerated their dead as valiant 
opponents of cruel spirits (Shirasas=Surao) and as the righteous ones (rtavanas=ashaonish) and 
believed that they tasted of the heavenly water conferring immortality. 


The concord in the cult of the Indians and the Iranians, characteristic divergences of the 
religions notwithstanding, shows that the germs thereof are traceable to the East Aryan 
period. The cardinal or central point in the cult was, among both, the fire. Only the 
great fire-god of the Indian bears another name than that of the Iranians. The former name it 
Agni, the latter Atar. The name Agni is an archaic word, as witness the Latin ignis, But 
itis more. It designates likewise an ancient Aryan deity ; compare Ogiin, the name of the 
Slav or Wendish god of fire. Why it has been extinct among the Iranians can no more be 
determined; nor do I feel called upon to hazard a guess. They had in common other ancient 
names of fire and of a sort which never could havedenoted fire as such. One was apam-napai, 
the offspring of water, and Narashansa — Nairyosangha, which is usually understood to imply 
“laud of men,” “the enlogized of men.” By apam-napat is doubtless meant the lightning 
dazzling out of the clouds, the medium between heaven and earth, god and humanity. Nara- 
shansa is equally a messenger of the deity, in which capacity Nairyosangha figures in the 
-lvesta. But before all, his being the same existence with whom the blest abide in heaven is 
an illuminating circumstance.”2 He is, perhaps, a kind of psychopompus, and his appellation 
must be interpreted as ‘‘he who rules over men, the human habitants of heaven.” However 
that may be, the Iranian god of flames has been called Atar from immemorialantiquity —a name 
which became obsolete with the Indian, whilst derivatives of it continued tooccur. One of these 
derivatives is Atharvan, fire-priest, which is the Iranians’ usual and universal name for priest. 
but with the Indians as applied only to the primitive mythical servants of fire who brought 
the clement down from the heavens. The fourth Veda is called after it. This Atharva Vedu 
is, as a collection, the yonngest, ut is the least advanced so far as religions evolution is con- 
cerned. Take all this in connection with the impossibility of explaining’ the word as such 
out of Iranian languages, and the inference is apparent that the denomination of the fire-god 
most in vogue in the East Aryan period was Atar. and that of its priest Atharvan. Naturally, 
all the myths which relate to the heavenly fire and the deity presiding over the element — its 
origin, itg miraculous potency and blessings, the stealing of the celestial fire, which the gods 
would preserve from men — how ancient so ever, and however universally disseminated, are 
posterior to the ceremonies observed at its ignition, renewal, and perpetual continuance. The 
ceremonies primarily constituted no cult of fire regarded as a divine existence, but were mystic, 
magical operations which did not grow into a cult till fire had attained to the dignity of one 
of the superior powers and its effects were held to influence celestial phenomena as well. And 
both the peoples have conserved somewhat of its original character in the sacrifi¢es to fire. 


tS 


72 Tendidad, 19, 31 seq. 
Bergaigne perceives in the name the prayer, literally, ‘‘ the formula of men, ’’ which is not in keeping with 
the Iranian or the East Aryan god’s character. 
7% Some derive it from ad, to eat, adtar, the eater, the devourer, which at least is not impossible, 
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The Indians and Iranians lived in the clusest proximity, yet borrowing and imitation on 
part of either are out of the question with reference to fire-worsbip, This service has 
unfolded itself among each of the folks so independently and peculiarly, the legends associated 
herewith have been developed on such independent lines, that they defy the explanation of 
mere borrowing. Each instance of similarity must be considered as arguing that the cult was 
remarkable, even at the epoch of their first existence, for the special veneration of fire. It is, 
as we saw, Somewhat otherwise with the Soma worship. We very much doubt that Soma, the 
god who derived his name from the intoxicating beverage which was extracted from a plant, 
and which was diluted with honey, milk, and water, in order to be consecrated to the deity — 
a drink which was indulged in to intoxication— was an East Aryan god, and that the rite was 
then in common practice. But our scepticism refers to this particular form or phase alone. 
The East Aryans were unquestionably acquainted with a hallowed spirituous liquor, of what- 
ever description and name, a counterpart of the celestial draught conferring immunity from, 
death yclept Amrta, which means ambrosia, This designation the Indians repeatedly bestow 
upon Soma. The sacred twins Haurvatat and Ameretat represent the food and the drink of 
the denizens of heaven to the Iranians, and, in fact, are a personification of them. The most 
ancient mythical priests, the Indian Vivasvat, Yama, Trita Apatya, probably belonged 
originally to the same class and were subsequently converted into the devotees of Soma, while 
in Iran, Vivanghat, Yima’s father, Thrita and Athwya were the oldest adorers of Haoma, But 
so early as the East Aryan era this beatific Inebriation was not unknown. In it the unsophis- 
ticated natural man beheld a new and loftier life, invigoration of heart and energy, superhuman 
inspiration, but, before all, a way to prevision, prescience, and wisdom transcending human 
faculties. The term which they employed to express this mental condition, mada (Av. Madha),7! 
has, with but a slight modification, the like significance for both the nations, and hence it cannot 
but have been in vogue at the time of their co-inhabitance, 


It goes without saying that the /utr/a of fire and the worship of the drink of immortality as 
a divine existence, and the magical operations appertaining to it, did not originate first in the East 
Aryan period, Without having recourse to the maze of comparative mythology one may take it for 
demonstrated that both the forms of the cult date from anterior times, Even though not a few of 
the corresponding features which the mythologists flatter themselves to have discovered in all Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic fables,> relating to the god of fire and the celestial potion, are nut free from 
uspicion and objection ; there remains a good deal which has been positively established and which 
points out that the roots of these concepts and customs lie deeper than in the Indo-Iranian stratum. 
There is no dearth of indications permitting the assumption that the existence of these forms of the 
cults extend beyond the Aryan world and warranting the conjecture that the worship of Dionysos, 
a divinity of fertility and of higher life as the consequence of a supernal beverage, has emanated from 
the Semites, or that even they had it a loan from a preceding civilization. Let us not, however, 
trench upon this fay reinoved region. Here we have only to exhibit that both the cults constituted 
but one form among the Hast Aryans, and that it has prolonged its term of life into the Indian and 


Tranian ages, though it has bad a development proper to itself in each people and has by consequence 
been subjected to alterations, 


In the sacrifice the coutral point was the prayer, the spoken word, The priest is called the 
“invoker, the supplicator,” which designation is retained in the Indian Aoér,7 Iranian zaotar. 





™ This word occurs as early as in the Gdthas. The traditional interpretation of it is “sagacity,”’ ‘‘ knowledge,” 
hnt it can ouly mean the supernatural “ science ’’ which results from the inspiration consequent upon the intoxicat- 
ing drink. A» for madhu, “sweet,” — German meth, English “ mead’ — which is employed to signify Soma as 
well as honey and wine, it is either another word, or, according to Weber (Vedische Bettrage in Sitz, Ber. der Ky 
Aked, Berlin, 1894. p, 13 s¢y.), tha same word used only latterly in this sense. 

™ Kunin, Die Herabkanft ds Feversuad des Gottertranks ber den Indogermanen. 


7 Hot: can b2 derived from Ju, to pour ont (sacrificial drink), as also from h@, to express, to pray, and the 
latter agrees with the primary neaning of the term for priest. 
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And both the folk have from the remote past, when they were one people, preserved a 
variety of technical expressions along with these names, — terms connected with the invitation to 
the offering, the presents and their bestowal, the axioms, the prayers, the hymns, the adoration and 
glorification of ethereal existences, the consecrated water, the operation of the sacrifice and the physical 
state in which they must be conducted. So much as the very quaint views like a belief in the 
purificatory virtue, in a religious sense, of the urine of cattle which were necessarily sacred animals 
from immemorial antiquity, and the solicitude with which the desecration of fire and water was avoided 
are alike shared by the Indian and the Iranian, which shows that they have been transmitted from the 
ages of their unity, 

But the result of the greatest moment of a comparison of the two religions is that the East 
Aryans must have already built a community, a community invested not with a national alone, but 
with a very definite religions character also. Provisionally, men were admitted into the creed 
immediately after birth with certain rites, But when the neophyte had attained to years of discretion, 
and was brought up to his proper status, he was initiated. The symbols of the initiation were 
a sacred girdle and a cord, The mental training which qualified a man to be a member of the order 
is concentrated in one word, which has no exact equivalent in our language, and all the various shades 
of its meaning it is impossible to convey through a single word in another tongue. It comprises all 
thatis becoming, befitting, in conformity with, the community, and at the same time in an exalted sense 
connotes what with reference to the fraternity is righteous, erect, equitable, holy, It is applied to 
observance of religious obligations, to obedience, to prescriptive usages.’7_ An unprejuidiced investiga- 
tion of the word requires the recognition of its two-fohl import in the Veda as well as the Avesta, 
And it is not improbable that early in the East Aryan period it bore, along with an ecclesiastical, an 
ethical sense or siguifivance, 


8. The causes of the diversity of the Indian and the Iranian religions, 
notwithstanding their common descent. 


We endeavoured in the preceding section to give a cursory sketch of the East Aryan faith, 
basing our delineation on the relics to be met with in the Indian and Iranian religions, which prove 
that these two have sprung, if mediately, from the former. The coincidences cannot be fortuitous, 
and so they admit of no other explanation save that of sameness of origin. But we shall not 
call it into question that the Vedic and the Avesta religions are conspicuously divergent in respect 
of their peculiar dogma, their character, with regard to their calt, and in point of their ethics. The 
problem before us ig: wherein lie the causes of this vast dissimilarity in their common heritage? 
Nay, dissimilarity is too weak and inadequate an expression. The religions are diametrically opposed. 
To the devout Zarathushtrian those beings are evil genii whom the Brahinan adores, the Vedie 
ritual of Soma offering a revolting ory’, the Brahman’s cremation an abominable <acrilege to th: 
sacrosanct fire, his recluse life in sulitary contemplation, a repuliation of the grand law of practical 
activity which sanctifies the earth and cripples the might of the demons. Whence this sharp 
contrast? The answer which suggests itself at the first blush is that the making or the formation 
of the two religions is different ; nor is the solution incorrect, The Vedic religion has sprung, that 
is, has by degrees evolved itself under the influence of the leading families and Brabmanie schools 
out of the materials of the East Aryan religion. It is the organization of the peculiar form which 
the latter assumed when its professors settled in new places of habitation and saw themselves encircled 
by the representatives of an alien cult, which, if it was not lower, at least corresponded to social 
conditions other than their own, Though their own cult, therefore, was but slightly modified, figures 
of new deities were aszociated with thoxe they continued to pay homage to, and were pushed to the 





1 Arta, wherefrom Sk. “ta, Baktrian asha, The word expressive of the genuinely pious man. as they conceived 
him, is the same among the Indiansand the Iranians: rfavan—asharan. Bergaigne, Darmesteter, and others have laid 


stress upon the neglected ritualistic significance. But more correct is Spiegel. Die Arische Pertode, 13 and 30, 


De Harlez, in his Vrigines du Zoroastrianism (p. 74 sey.), perbaps idealizes too much, 
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forefront, infusing fresh blood into their polytheism. On the other hand, the Zarathushtrian faith 
has been what we are accustomed to designate founded — in vther words, has issued frum the 
gospel of a certain prophet or the combination of a seer and sage, who, in the name of Zarathushtra, 
apostle of God, proclaimed a new doctrine, It has, therefore, been evoked by a reformation. (That the 
movement was a refurmation will be discussed in the ensuing chapter.) But that is not the whole 
solution, The religious innovation of every nation is rooted in the past of the soil, saving when the 
new teaching is of catlindish origin, like Islam in Persia, Christianity in Germany. or Buddhism in 
China. Then it stands contrasted with the national creed, It combats it, it endeavours to onst it, 
but is eventually constrained in order to secure a footing, tu respect certain old ineradicable prejudices, 
traditions, and customs which it seeks, as best it may, to bring in a line with its own. But whatever 
foreign influence alfeeted the constitution of the Zarathushtrian religions discipline (a question to 
which we return in the sequel) nothing exists in the sacred writings to justify the assuinption of its 
being an exotic in the soil of Iran, or that it grew first among a people other than Iranians, Its 
religious books are neither wholly nor in part translated from an alien speech, Not a name of its 
Ahura, Amesha Spentas or Yazatas, but has an Aryan ring — most of them are, as we shall see further 
on, quondam popular gods modified. An imported religion bears an aspect totally different. 


Now, if the Zarathushtrian religion is called forth by a reformation, this religious 
upheaval could not have taken place prior to the separation of the Indo-Iranians. It was 
initiated ata later date. The contrary is atall events advanced in the well-known theory of Manin Haug, 
which makes the disruption of the East Aryans into Lranians and Indians the result of a religious schism. 
This view,’8 to which now but few scholars adhere, derives its plausibility from the striking cireumstance 
among the two races, that while both have so many religious concepts and practices in common, the 
gods of the one are the wicked spirits of the other, and, conversely, the intelligences which here are 
abominated and warred against are there the recipients of adoration. Devas (Daevas), Asuras 
(Aburas), were both undeniably names applied to divine beings from times immemorial, The tirst 
term was probably generic, betokening all heavenly powers, inclusive of terrestrial potentates ; the 
second was less indiscriminately employed, being reserved for the most exalted ones. It is true that 
Asura has gradually acquired with the Indian, partly in the Vedie era, a derogatory significance in 
that the spirits so styled are hostile to the Devas, who have perpetually to be on their guard against 
their magic and nefarious art3; with the Iranians Ahura remained the name of reverence for their 
supreme deity, always in a favourable sense. Again, while the Indian kept on calling his gods deras, 
daeva came to be synonymous with the Lranian’s drudésh, “the spirit of falsehood,” and was employed 
tu exclusively denote the creatures and servants of evil, that the (iod-fearing Mazdayasnian must 
combat with all his might, There is no denying these facts, but the conclusions sought to be educed 
therefrom do not hold water, More penetrating examination reveals that they must be elucidated 
in another way. 


In the first place, long after the Indians had settled on the banks of the Sarasvati and the 
Ganges, the word Asura retained its elevated sense, In the hymns of the Aig-Vedu, the word, with 
inost of its derivatives, is still an honored epithet of the most exalted and the mightiest of the gods 
of the old East Aryans, and, above all, of the foremost of them, Varuna. Nor is it confined 
to them, The younger genuine titulary deities of India — Indra, Agni, Soma, Rudra — are all 
spoken of ag Asuras. Only occasionally, and for the most part in the later books of the Rk, it is 
that we have tu suspect a reference to wizard spirits inimical tothe celestials,7? And not till we come 





%8 This hypothesis of Martin Haug was accepted thirty years ago by me and also by eminent specialists. 

79 In the oldost books the name occurs a few times —II. 30, 4, and VII. 99,5; once in the youngest book = Ae, 
3. where it is assigned to a certain spirit. The 8th book, which is not of the oldest, speaks of tho non-daivic Asuras. 
The three remainmg places, where the word is used in the plural of the existences hostile to the Devas, belong to 
book 10. They are, 53,4; 151,3: and 157,4. In the derivative Asurahan, Asura-killing, which sometimes we 
mect with as an honorific epithet, the first member has naturally an unfavourable significance. Asura and Asurian 
denote as often the divine as the demoniac. Thon, again, in the compound muradlera, the insane dea, applied also 
to surverers (WIT, 104, 24), -le:a has a bad sense. 


et 


ow Suto ae 
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down to the Atharva Veda aud the Brahmunas that this sense is found to preponderate. But even 
then the Asuras are exhibited to us in the light not of creatures diabolical by nature, not of fiends 
proper, but as rivals of the deras and obnoxious to their devotees. The word which, per se, originally 
conveys the general sense of “spirits or beings” itself occasioned its twofold employment. At all 
events, the modification in question has been brought about unforced, by degrees, and on Indian soil, 
and has no counection with any religious reformation in Iran or with the establishment of the latria 


of Mazda, 


On the other hand, the Iranians have more than one god to whom the Indians pray as to devas, 
to wit, Mitra, Aryaman, Soma, The Iranian comprehends them under the general appellations of 
Yazata and Bagha, without belying his Zarathushtrian creed. Only a couple of passages characterize 
a few solitary Indian deities as hostile to the Zarathushtrian Yazatas — passages which are very late, 
and which surely cannot be assigned to the incipient stage of the Mazdayasnian fraternity, 


Tn fine, throughout the Veda there is no trace of a conflict with the dogma of Zoroaster and not 
the faintest testimony tbat the minstrels and the Brahmans were cognisant of the worship of Mazda, 
which would have been the case to a certainty had hostility to the reform movement led the Indians 
to secede from their union with the cognate sept and to wander far afield in search of a separate 
habitat of their own, 


Accordingly, though we cannot subscribe to the hypothesis that the Vedic and the Zarathush- 
trian religions sprang when both the tribes were still flourishing together, and that the rise of 
religious innovations oceasioned dissension, perhaps a crusade, still it has an atom of validity in it, 
No external circumstances in themselves are capable of explaining the radical differences which obtain 
between the two systems that have issued frum one and the same source. The centrifugal or diverg- 
ing tendencies in both must have been present at least in an embryonic stage in the East Aryan 
period subsequently to break out with such distinct sharpness, That they culminated in an open rup- 
ture is probable. The split was presumably more acutely felt than overtly avowed, It. however, eon- 
tributed to an estrangement between the brother clans, and it strikes meas likely that this wag what in 
tact happened. Nevertheless, the birth of the Vedic as well as the Zarathushtrian religion was posterior 
by far to their separation, Neither of the systems is the direct outcome of the East Aryan religion, 
A considerable interval must have elapsed between their genesis and the disjunction of the old Aryan 
community during which the archaic faith unfolded itself in diverse mutually antithetical currents, 
The probabilities are that subsequently to the settlement in India the one tendency first attained to 
consolidation, and that Zarathushtrianism represented the other tendency Jong after, and, inasmuch 
as it answered to the spirit or genius of the Lranian nation, it found its way among them, 


But external circumstances likewise co-operated to bring about the result. The fertile India 
lying under a warm sky, with its lnxuriant vegetation and its superabundance of everything, made 
sustenance, without considerable exertion, possible, conducing in the end to indolence. tranquil 
meditation, and self-absorption, Surrounded on the two sides by ocean and cut off in the North and 
North-west from other peoples by high chains of mountains and a great river, the new in-dwellers 
of India were deprived of all opportunities to partivipate in the historical development proceeding in 
the West. The Indian Aryans began by waging war upon the autochthonous tribes who dispited 
with the intruders the possession of the land. In many Vedie hymns we pereeive the echo of their 
struggles. The martial Soma-drinking Indra, with his stormy Marnuts, at whose head was the terrible 
Rudra, were more than Varuna and his circle, the dominant gods appropriate to the stirring times 
Even Agni, more of a divinity of the priest than the warrior, engaged several times in Indra'‘s 
battles. But after the termination of the conflict between the new lords and the natives, the might of 
the latter being broken and the supremacy of the Aryans assured, when the internecine feuds 
which the Aryans carried on to their immense detriment had subsided, and when there was little 





% Tundra, Sauru (puree / 4. ¢., ¢/re) and the Naunhaitya (Nasatya). — Venlidad, 10,9, 19, 43. 
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incentive to deeds of valour, little occasion for eruption and invasion, the people wonld yield them- 
selves in their undisturbed prosperity to their predilection for speculation or philosophy. 





Tran, on the contrary, is, as we said before, in comparison to India, an indigent country, fertilized 
by no great rivers, having an arid soil, and a frequently unfriendly and very unequal climate. He 
who would enjoy there the sweets of life must work in the sweat of his brow and extort scanty 
produce from a reluctant soil, Protected by nature only in the east, and but partially in the 
west, its northern frontier is entirely exposed to the incursion of wild hordes, who, famishing 
ina still more sterile region, inundate the land in serried masses as often as they can reckon 
on a suecessful foray, Along its western marches it was abandoned to the ambition and ferocity 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian monarchies, A people who took up their abode in such a clime 
must be perpetually on their guard and under arms, else, as it happened not rarely, it was ravaged 
hy a merciless enemy ; and the moment the authority of the invaders declined, there followed the 
inevitable inroads on their side to avenge the diseomfiture. Such latitudes breed no anchorites 
ur ascetics, nor speculative thinkers either, but men of action who conceive life as a constant 
struggle against the powers of darkness and evil, Vigilance and energetic activity, the grand 
commandments of the Zarathushtrian daena, were laws which nature imposed on the land long 
heiore they stood inscribed in the Avesta. 


(To be continued.) 





SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 


Translated from German Poets. 
BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Pa.D., JENA. 
Work. 
1 


Wem wohl das Glick die schonste Palme beut ? 
Wer frendig thut, sich des Gethanen frent. Goris: 


~ ° Ca as Ly 
aaa Aeagy aA | 
~ ¢ = 

a Rift get WA RTH TAT II 
tasyépaiti narasyankath lakshmir adhikadurlabha | 
yah karéti sukhi karma kritakdryas cha tushyati 1) 

Cf. Hitdp, Introd. 30. 
2 


Arbeit macht das Leben siiss, 
Macht es nie zur Last ; 
Der nur hat Bekiimmerniss, 
Der die Arbeit hasst. 


TITAN ATAat UTA | 
a CaaeArta TIAA FT | 


laghayaty udyam6 bharaii jivanam prinayaty api} 
sa évartisamapanna udyamad yé jugupsaté i 
C/. Bharirt, IL. 74. 


BuRMANN, 
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3 


Benutze redlich deine Zeit : 


Willst was begreifen, suchs nicht weit. Gorrue. 


saat Aa: Hla atsaeayd az | 
aTeTePTaY VR aaiicafs | 


udyaména nayéh Kalam vidhinadésitam tava 
nanvishyés chatiddréna svikartuth yad abhipsasi tt 


4 


Saume nicht dich zu erdreisten, 
Wenn die Menge zaudernd schweift ; 
Alles kann der Edie leisten, 


Ders versteht und rasch ergreift. GorTHE. 


~~ ° ~ 
ITVS ATU TIAA SS ATA | 
& > = c 
Wd QTETAEM TAMSeHaar {I 
prarabhasvavishannitma pasyatain jadachétasam | 
saryam Sakyam uddréna dakshéniklishtakarmana I 


Cf. Bhartri. 11. 73. 


5 


Zwischen heut und morgen 
Liegt eine lange Frist. 
Lerne schnell besorgen, 


Da du noch manter bist. GorTHE. 


TI TATA RATATAT | 
TETAS FE THAT F I 


adya svas chaitayér madhyé diram atyantam antaram 1 
yavat svasthagariré ’si kuru yat karyam asti té 


Cy. M. Bh. XIL. 6335-6337, 


6 


Friichte bringet das Leben dem Mann, doch hangen sie selten 


Roth und lustig am Baum, wie uns ein Apfel begrisst. GOETHE. 


Taras aa Tat AT Hey TATA | 
Tat gaat great +t aaa I 


uchchavachani 16k6 darsayati naramh phalani sambhéktum 1 
yady api sukhalabhyani drumasakhayam na lambanté 1) 
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7 


Wohl ungliickselig ist der Mann, 
Der unterlasst das was er kann, 
Und unterfangt sich was er nicht versteht : 
Kein Wander, dass er zu Grunde geht. Goan. 


frr at ar Prstenfa art 
STANT TART CATT: | 
wert Tea rare 
faagd weoft afer Il 
dhik tam naram y6 vijahati karyam 
janati yad yatkarané tv anisah | 


yatnéna tat prarabhaté vidhatum 
kim adbhutath gachchhati yad vindSam }1 


Cy. Kam, Nitis. XV. 25. 


Art and Science. 


8 


Das ists ja was den Menschen zieret 
Und dazu ward ihm der Verstand, 
Dass er im innern Herzen spiiret 
Was er erschuf mit eigner Hand. Seiten: 


° ~n 
WAR APART TAAIATHAL | 
Cas Catia 
warn Mais aH TST ETA: II 
alathkaré manushyasya buddhés chaitan mahaphalam | 
antaratmani janité yat kritir nijahastaydh tN 
9 


Im Fleiss kann dich die Biene meistern, 
In der Geschicklichkeit ein Wurm dein Lehrer sein, 
Dein Wissen theilest du mit vorgezognen Geistern ; 
Die Kunst, o Mensch, hast du allein. 


~ _ ~ ° NS e 
yer fatag arad 
na ° Cat ~ ma &W 
Tat PHUTAT Ait UA | 
rar Trae eas 
> oS 
Jef TART AYA AUSAA |! 
bhring6 ’py alam sikshayitumh tavédyamam 
chitram kriminam api bhati naipunam | 
vidya prajinam api divyajanmanam 
silpamh tavaikasya manushya mandanam I 


ScHILLER, 
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10 


Kannst du nicht allen gefallen durch deine That und dein Kunstwerk, 
Mach es wenigen recht, vielen gefallen ist schlimm, 


east ae a ued Wad fra az | 
frame tae seat oe WaT Il 


sarvéshith yadi né gakyam réchitum kriyayd tava | 
dvitrinim éva réchasva bahinam dushthu réchitam 11 


Cf. Sak. v. 2. 


ScHILLER, 


ll 


Wenn deine Kunst dem Kenner nicht gefallt, 
So ist das schon ein schlimmes Zeichen ; 
Doch wenn sie gar des Narren Lob erhilt, 
So ist es Zeit sie auszustreichen. 


a tad aes rar a 
fare at sfx afared | 
wale ¢ Fae vary Reet 
at Parser 4 Praeitqafe I 


na réchaté chéd vidushé kriya té 
vipratyaya tam prati buddhir astu | 
stutim tu mirkhasya sam4pya chintyam 
ha dhik kriyi mé viphalikritéti 11 


GELRLERT. 


Cf. Subhdshttdvali 2750. 
12 


Kinem ist sie die hohe, die himmlische Gottin, dem andern 
Eine tiichtige Kuh, die ihn mit Butter versorgt. 


tas Eis 
wR AEA fen at WasTe RT | 
NX Un £ oS 
aay stares Feta erent Al 
ékasmai mahati vidya dévi yajnair vashatkrita | 
anyasmai Jivandyaiva gaur yathd dugdhadayini ) 


ScHILLeER. 


Cf, Milav. v. 16, 
13 


Wie die Biene Bluomensafte, also sammle Weisheit ein : 
Ist die Bliithenzeit voriiber, wird der Bliithen Honig dein. W. Miter, 


qz4e Fa Tee aay Aaatawd sears | 
HAGA saat Ay anat wfacafa = II 


shatpada iva pushparasam samchinu vidydm anavaratam yatnat § 
kusumasamayé vyatité madhu pushpandm bhavishyati té 
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14 


Sprachkunde, lieber Sohn, ist Grundlag’ allem Wissen ! 
Derselben sei zuerst und sei zuletzt beflissen ! 
Finleitung nicht allein und eine Vorbereitung 
Zur Wissenschaft ist sie, und Mittel zur Bestreitung, 
Voriibung nicht der Kraft, um sie geschickt zu machen, 
Durch Ringen mit dem Wort, zum Kampfe mit den Sachen. picxenr. 


frairrat Tae Weearea- 
may at arAaraiaary | 
TUTTI: Tz- 
Sad arersiracare_ I 
vidyéttama putraka sabdasdstram 
abhyasya tam jianamahépratishtham | 


prastivanim adhyayanasya buddhér 
vivardhanim chirthavachémayatvat I 


C/. Pafichat., Introd. 5. 


Self and Others. 


15 


Moge jeder still begliickt 
Seiner Freuden warten ; 
Wenn die Rose selbst sich schmiickt, 
Schmiickt sie auch den Garten. Ru 
UCKERT. 


bet n Lal o ~~ oN 
wal eta zara Pasa Aiea: | 
™~ eo * ~~ F ° ~ 
qeareaag farrrernita FIA aera | 
sarv6 dadhita harsh4n atmasukharn chintayéch cha sampritah | 
pushyat svim éva sriyam alatkaréti kusumam vatim 1) 
16 


Sich selbst bekimpfen ist der allerschwerste Krieg ; 
Sich selbst besiegen ist der allerschonste Sieg. Locav. 


MAI Saea GE T TIAA | 
areata Se set aet area: Al 


itmandtminam ayéddhum asti yuddham na tatsamam | 
atminam dtmanda jétum vijayé nasti tadrisah 1 


Cf. Subhdshitdcale 3361, 
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17 


Ist wohl der ein wiirdiger Mann, der im Glick und im Ungliick 
Sich nur allein bedenkt, und Leiden und Freuden zu theilen 
Nicht verstehet, und nicht dazu vom Herzen bewegt wird ? 


e lan 
fara: sna & aT 
farraaa: Tas:aat: Tar | 
sear ete 7 fray 
MBA: ae Tears |I 
kim Aryavrittih pratibhati té naré 
vichintayan yah sukhaduhkhaydéh sada t 


4tmanam ékam hridi na priydpriyam 
vibhaktum anyaih saha samvyavasyati (1 


GOETHE, 


18 


Vielen theile deine Freuden, 
Allen Munterkeit und Scherz, 
Wenig Edlen deine Leiden, 
Auserwablten nur dein Herz. 


waza af: arf aa: Hfa a aa | 
santa Gata Et: eet AS 


syaharshath bahubhih sirdham sarvaih pritim cha narma cha t 
udarair éva duhkhdni dvitraih svahridayam bhaja U 


19 


Wohl kann die Brust den Schmerz verborgen halten ; 
Doch stummes Glick ertragt die Seele nicht. Goonuy, 


WaIest wasraraes meq | 
qo wane wag ee aattd gaa II 


sdkaéalyath samarthé ‘ham antaratmani gihitum 4 
na tu saknémi mauntna hridi sathvaritumh sukham 4} 


20 


Wer gliicklich ist, kann gliicklich machen : 
Wers thut, vermehrt sein eignes Glick. Greig 


ward: aaAT Tt: Hat 
gaa Wasaaqies F: | 
TaIaar J at sad Fa 
erafa saaadiia afer II 
bhavati vah svayam éva janah kriti 
sukhayitum param apy alam asti sah | 


parasukhaya tu yO yataté sukham 
avam api vardbayatiti matir mama Wt 


Saris, 
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21 
Kannst du dem, der vor dir geht, seine Mangel bald erblicken, 
Wird dir auch die deinen sehn, wer dir nachsieht, auf dem Ricken. 


ff. ~~ = 
aay wale Ta wahrKa aA | 
Horas sVAT aT TEAM: I 
yatha pasyasi randhrani tvatpurégachchhatam svayam | 
déshas tathaiva drisyanté tava prishthanugamibhih 11 
22 


Willst du dich selber erkennen, so sieh, wie die andern es treiben ; 
Willst du die andern verstehn, blick in dein eigenes Herz. 


: ~ 
srarag Rargearat wa Sfear | 
worse Aang arearet eet rs Il 
Atmanam éva jijnasur anyéshaim pasya chéshtitam | 
anyan ichchhasi chéj jiatum vikshasva hridayam nijam I 


Locav. 


ScHILLER. 


23 
Trage geduldig und sanft der Menschen Gebrechen und Fehler. 
Was der heute gethan, thuest du morgen wohl selbst. 


fafa Agere aary eafaraht = | 
WI GyRUeaes AT: Half aera II 
titikshasva manushyAnam déshams cha skhalitani cha | 
adya yad dhy akardd anyas tvam svah kartasi tat svayam 11 
Cy. M. Bh. V. 1019. 
24 


Ertragen muss man was der Himmel sendet; 
Unbilliges ertragt kein edles Herz. . 5 


aeamanesd fara array | 
VAATAATIMET Wea ASTHTAT I 


sddhavyam avishadéna vidhina yad updnatam | 
khaléndm aparadhas tu pratikarya mahitmana 1! 
Cf. M. Bh. V. 4525 ; Sisup. II. 46. 
25 
“Hat man das Gute direrwiedert ? ” 

‘« Mein Pfeil flog ab, sehr schon befiedert ; 

Der ganze Himmel stand ihm offen, 

Er hat wohl irgendwo getroffen.” 


o~ ~ ° 
fae Saran Waar 
Yt ° nw 
TAVAMUA W TATA | 
feguse aeq aya TTa- 
e 

era afaareanraas |! 

kim sukriyayé bhavaté ’bhavat phalam 
prasrishtavan asmi garam sutéjanam t 


diimandalam tasya babhiva gécharas 
tan mé matir yat katham apy asajjata Il 


Bure. 


ScHILLER. 


GOETHE. 
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26 


Wer die Sache des Menschengeschlechts als die seine betrachtet, 
Nimmt an der Gotter Geschaft, nimmt am Verhangnisse Theil. Hesoce: 


5 ina 
we a Tae SAT TATA | 
~ e ¢ a ed 
a at Tara FIwAr Aids F Il 
artham yah sarvalékasya svartham éva samikshaté 4 
sa naré Idkadbatrinam kurvan karma vibhati mé | 


Of. Bhég. Pur. VIII. 7, 44. 


Fathers and Sons. 
27 


Wohl dem, der seiner Vater gern gedenkt, 
Der froh von ihren Thaten, ihrer Grésse 
Den Horer unterhalt, und still sich freuend 
Aus Ende dieser schénen Reihe sich 
Geschlossen sieht. Gorrue. 


Wal TW waa frau- 
AACATEA A TUT TATT | 
RUM Tt A TT- 
ARAMA Raaaa FATT II 


bhadré nar6é yas charitam pitrindm 
anusmaran stauti nrinim sabhasu { 
paramparinim ramaté cha pasyann 
&tminam antyfvayavam subhinim U\ 


28 


Wenn du als Jiingling deinen Vater ehrst, 

So wirst du gern von ihm empfangen; 

Wenn du als Mann die Wissenschaft vermehrst, 
80 kann dein Sohn zu hoherm Ziel gelangen. 


an aa raised rar 
gat asureqga wefiar | 
frat afé stqare wa aar 
Teg et wit Het AeA II 
yina tvaya yady abhipijyaté pita 
sukhéna labdhasy amunA yad arpitam | 


vidyam yadi prénnayasi svayam tad& 
putrasya té bhavi phalam mahattaram 11 


Cf, M. Bh, I, 1728, 


GorTur. 
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29 


Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen. 


fase & agated TeaaAnTAT | 
aay wT S SNessesT TNS |! 


pitryam té yad bhavéd vittarn p4ratparyakramagatam | 
tat tattvéna yatha té syad arjayasva purarjitam It 


GOETHE. 


(To be continued.) 





GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 
BY ARTHUR A. PERERA. 
(Continued from Vol, XXXI. p. 382.) 
(2) Festivals. 


Tue Singhalese, in common with their Aryan brethren, celebrate their New Year, the 
entering of the Sun into Aries, with much enthusiasm ; the festivities of the occasion are heralded 
in every hamlet by the strains of the tambourine-shaped rabdna; women and girls sit round and 
play on it with their hands, and every home vies with the other in friendly rivalry. 


The ephemeris of the year is drawn up by the village astrologer, and the necessary 
information for the observance of the festive rites is obtained by presenting him with sweet- 
meats and a palmful of 40 betel-leaves (dulat hurulla). 


The New Year generally falls on the 12th of April; there is an intervening unlucky space 
of time (n/nagaté) between the end of the old and the commencement of the new. Before the 
interval commences all bathe in an infusion of the margosa-leaf, and cease from work ; during 
it they only visit temples, starting with their left leg foremost. 


With the advent of the New Year special food is cooked and eaten,all facing a particular 
direction, cloth of a specified colour is worn, calls are exchanged, the head of the village is 
visited with pingo-loads of vegetables, kevum and plantains, and journeys are started with the 
right Jeg foremost. 


For a couple of days there are no observances, the people make merry, and indulge in their 
national games till the auspicious day and moment comes for every one to begin his usual work 
looking for a bright and prosperous future: the labourer clears some underwood with his jangle 
hook (wal-déketta) and axe (porova) or digs the ground and banks it up with his hoe (udella) ; 
the toddy drawer, girt with a pointed stick (whunslla) and knife (manné), climbs a palm-tree and 
lets down a chatty full of toddy ; the goldsmith, with his bamboo blow-pipe, his clay crucibles 
(kéra), and his earthen pot full of saw-dust. begins an article of jewellery ; the smith beats an 
iron in his primitive furnace that has a pair of bellows attached (ininahama) ; the potter shapes 
a vessel with the help of a wooden wheel (sak pérucu), a smooth stone (mitewana gala) and 
a spatula (meéialla); the servant asks from his master a small sum of money and carefully 
lays it by till the next year; the women ponnd rice in the mortar (wangediya), scrape cocoannts, 
and collect firewood; and the fisherman puts his boat to sea equipped with nets (del), hook and 
line {yo?), 
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Eight days after the New Year is the ceremony of anointing the head. An infusion of 
kokun leaves (Swietenia febrifugia), kaléndurn yams (Cyprus rotundus), and nelli fruits (Phylanthus 
emblica) is mixed with oil, and an elder of the family rubs a little of it on the two temples, on 
the crown of the head, and on the nape of the neck of each member, saying: — 


Kalu kaputan sudu venaturu 
Ehela kanu liyalana turu 
Gerandianta an enaturu 
Ekasiya vissata desiya vissak 
Maha Brahma Rajay4 atinya 
Ayi bévan Ayibévan dyibdvan, 

“This (anointing) is done by the hand of Maha Brahman; long life to you, long life to 
you, long life to you! may yon, instead of the ordinary period of life, viz.,120 years, 
live for 220 years ; till rat-snakes obtain horns, till posts of the Ehela tree (Cassia 
fistula) put on young shoots, and till black crows put on a plumage white.” 


While being anointed the person faces a particular direction, having over his head 
leaves sacred to the ruling planet of the day, and at his feet those sacred to the Regent of the 
previous day. For each of the days of the week, beginning with Sunday, belong respectively 
the cotton tree (imbul), the wood-apple (diwul), the Cochin gamboge (‘ollan), the margosa 
(kohoméa), the holy fig-tree (60), Galidupa arborea (karanda) and the banyan (nuga). 


This rite is followed by the wearing of new clothes, after a bath in an infusion of screw- 
pine (wetake), Luffa acutangula (wetakolu), Evolvulus alsinoides (Vishnu-kranti), Artistolochia 
indica (sapsanda), Crinum zeylanicum (goda-mdnel), roots of citron (nasnaran mul), root of gle 
marmelos (Selimul), stalk of lotus (nelum dandu), Plectranthus zeylanicus (érivériya), Cissompelos 
convolvulus (getaveni-vel), Heterepogon hirtus (¢tana), and bezoar stone (goréchana). 


This festival is also observed at the Buddhist temples? when milk is boiled at their 
entrances and sprinkled on the floor. 


Tho Singhalese lunar year commences in March and the Solar year about the end 
of April; on both these occasions the new moon is gazed at, and the eyes immediately after 
diverted to a plate of kiribat and other sweets, or to the face of a kind and well-to-do relative. 
who is sometimes kissed. 


The birthday of the Founder of Buddhism is celebrated on the full-moon day of May 
{wesak), Streets are lined with bamboo arches, which are decorated with the young leaves ot 
the cocoanut-palm ; tall supertructures (toran) gaily adorned with ferns, and young king- 
cocoaunts bridge highways at intervals; lines of flags of varions devices and shapes are drawn 
from tree to tree; booths are erected at every crossing where hospitality is freely dispensed to 
passers-by; and at every rich house the poor are fed and alms given to Buddhist priests. 
Processions? wend their way from one temple to another with quaintly-shaped pennons and 
banners, and in answer to the deafening music of the tom-toms, cries of Sddhu, Sddhu. the 
Buddhist Amen, rise from hundreds of throats. 


Three festivals connected with local deities are held in the month of Esala (Jaly- 
August) at Kandy in the centre of Ceylon, at Dondra in the South, and at Kataragama in the 
South-East. 

The Kandy Perahera Mangalaya, of whose origin nothing is certain, begins at a Incky 
hour on the first day after the new moon. ‘‘A Jack-tree, the stem of which is three spans in 
circumference, is selected beforehand for each of the four déwdéla — the Kataragama, NAtha, 





2 For particulars, vide Asiatic Society’s Journal of Ceylon (1888), Vol. VIL. p, 32, 
® For a full description of a Singhalese procession, vite Ceylou Literary Register (1887), Vol. II. p. 348. 
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Saman, and Pattini; and the spot where it stands is decorated and perfumed with sandalwood, 
frankincense, and burnt raisins, and a lighted lamp with nine wicks is placed at the foot of the 
tree, -.\t the lucky hour a procession of elephants, tom-tom beaters and dancers proceed to the 
spot, the tree is cut down by one of the tenants (the wattérurdla) with an axe, and it is 
trimmed, and its end is pointed by another with an adze. It is then carried away in 
procession and placed in a small hole in a square of slab rock, buried in the ground or raised on 
a platfrom in the small room at the back of the déwdéla. It is then covered with a white cloth. 
During the five following days the procession is augmented by as many elephants, attendants, 
dancers, tom-tom beaters and flags as possible ; and it makes the circuit of the temples at stated 
periods. The processions of the several temples are then joined by one from the Dalada& 
Maligava (the temple of the sacred Tooth of Buddha), and together they march round the main 
streets of Kandy at fixed hours during the five days next ensuing. On the sixth day, and for 
five days more, four palanquins — one for each dév:dla — are added to the procession, containing 
the arms and dresses of the gods; and on the last day the bowl of water (presently to be 
explained) of the previous year, and the poles cut down on the first day of the ceremony. On 
the night of the fifteenth and last day, the Perahera is enlarged to the fullest limits which the 
means of the several temples will permit, and at a fixed hour, after its usual round, it starts for 
a ford in the river near Kandy, about three miles distant from the temple of the Sacred Tooth. 
The procession from the Malig4va, however, stops at a place called the Addhana Maluwa, and 
there awaits the return of the others. The ford is reached towards dawn, and here the procession 
waits until the lucky hour (generally about 5 a.m.) approaches. A few minutes before its 
arrival the chiefs of the four temples, accompanied by a band of attendants, walk down in 
Indian file under a canopy of linen and over cloth spread on the ground to the waterside. They 
enter a boat and are punted up the river close to the bank for some thirty yards. Then at 
a given signal (7. ¢, at the advent of the lucky hour) the four Jack poles are thrown into the 
river by the men on shore, while each of the four chiefs, with an ornamental silver sword, cuts 
a circle in the water ; at the same time one attendant takes up a bowl of water from the 
circle, and another throws away last year’s supply. The boat then returns to the shore, the 
procession goes back to Kandy, the bowls of water are placed reverently in the several déwéla, 
to remain there until the following year; and the Perahera is at an end.‘” 


During the time of the kings, it was on this occasion that the provincial governors gave an 
account of their stewardship to their over-lord and had their appointments renewed by him. 
Kandy was the last Singhalese capital. 


The festival at Dondra or Devundara (Devi Nuvera, the city of the god) com- 
memorates a legendary event ; when a king of Ceylon was reigning here a eandalwood image 
of Vishnu was found floating by the sea coast; this was carried to the city and a déwdla 
built for it, 


Seven days before the full moon six temporary structures are erected in the temple 
premises for Pattini, Vishnu, Nitha, Saman, Kataragama Deviyé, and Alut Takinni; and their 
Lapurdlas purify themselves with a bath, and carry in procession the sacred relics to a place by 
the sea (sinkdsana), followed by a long line of pilgrims who wash their offerings there and wrap 
them in white cloth. On their return the chief lay-incumbent (dasndyaka nilamé) makes his 
offering at each of the shrines, and the others follow. The kapurdlas stand at the entrance of 
their respective temples and mark each votary with sandalwood. 


Here religion is combined with business, and a fair is held during the seven days of the 
festival, when traders from all parts of the island bring goods for sale. 


The Kataragama celebration is in honour of Kartikéya (Sing. Kataragama Deviys) 
who halted on the highest of the seven hills close by on his homeward return to Kailasa, after 





4 Asiatic Society's Journal of Ceylon (1881), Vol. VIE. p. 33. 
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defeating the Asuras. Here he met his consort Valli Amma, whom he wooed in the guise of 
a mendicant ; when his advances were scornfully rejected, his brother, with the head of a man 
and the body of an elephant, appeared on the scene, and the terrified maiden rushed into her 
suitor’s arms for safety ; the god then revealed himself and she became his bride. 


The procession begins with the new moon, and is repeated twice every day at six in the 
evening and at ten at night till the full-moon day. First walk twelve women called dlattu 
ammas with their hands joined and the hair done up in a peculiar manner; the insignia of the 
god, his trident and spear (vél) are next carried on an elephant, the man sitting with these 
having his mouth bandaged to prevent his breathing on them ; and then follow the Jasndyaka 
nilamé, with his two under-officers, sadalgamuva adikdram and Lasndyaka réla. The procession 
halts at a distance of half a mile from the déwdla, where Valli Amma is said to reside (sinhdsanc). 
Here the weapons are taken down, and after an interval of half an hour they are replaced and 
carried back to the déwdla. Some mystic mutterings and the lighting of wicks by the women 
complete the ceremony. 


On the fall-moon day, as in the other two festivals, the kapurdlas (the temple incumbents) 
draw a circle over the water of the neighbouring river (diya kapanard) and remove a chatty of 
it to the déwéla 


When the moon is full near Pleiades in I! (October-November) is held the Festival of 
Lights called Keti or Kartika Mangslya or Senakeliya. The Buddhist temples are 
illuminated by small oil-lamps placed in niches of the walls specially made for them; in the 
olden times all the buildings were bathed in a blaze of light, the Royal Palace the best of all, 
with the oil presented to the king by his grateful subjects. This festival is now confined to 
Kandy. 

The Alut:Sal Mangalya, the festival of New Rice, is now celebrated to any appreciable 
extent only in the Kandian Provinces, the last subdued districts of the island. In the villages 
the harvest is brought home by pingo-bearers on the full-moon day of January with rural jest 
and laughter, and portions of it are given to the Buddhist priests, the barber and the dhobi 
of the village; next the new paddy is husked, and kiribat dressed out of it. 


In the capital, in the time of the kingdom, this festival lasted for four days; ‘on the first 
evening the officers of the royal stores and of the temples proceeded in state from the square 
before the palace to the Crown villages from which the first paddy was to be brought. Here the 
ears of paddy and the new rice were packed up for the temples, the palace and the royal stores 
by the gabaddnilamés and their officers. The ears of paddy carefully put into new earthenware 
pots and the grain into clean bags, were attached to pingos. Those for the Maligdva (where the 
Sacred Tooth was kept) were conveyed on an elephant for the temples by men marching 
under canopies of white cloth; and those for the palace and royal stores by the people of the royal 
villages of respectable caste, well dressed ; and with a piece of white muslin over their mouths to 
guard against impurity. This procession, starting on the evening of the next day (full-moon 
day) from the different farms under a salute of jingals and attended by flags, tom-tom beaters, 
etc., was met on the way by the 2nd Adigar and a large number of chiefs at some distance from 
the city. From thence all went to the great square to wait for the propitious hour, at thearrival 
of which, announced by a discharge of jingals, the procession entered the Maligava where the 
distribution for the different temples was made. At the same fortunate hour the chiefs and the 
people brought home their new rice. On the next morning the king or governor received his 
portion consisting of the new rice and a selection of all the various vegetable productions of the 
country, which were tasted at a lucky hour.”’6 

(To be continued. ) 





5 This is a resumé of an article in Young Ceylon (1852), Vol. III. p. 86. 
§ Illustrated Literary Supplement of the Ceylon Examiner (1875), Vol. I. p. 8. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE PANJAB. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 


II. 
A FEW more instances of totem-names have 
heen obtained. 


1. IntheSouth-East Panjab thereare four géts 
or sections, found among the Jat, Rajpit, and 
Nai (barber) ‘ castes,’ which are thus named :— 

Caste. Gét and meaning of name. 
Jat and Rajpat .. Chhékar, a kind of tree. 
Jat and Nai (barber)... Banbhairon (ban, cotton- 
plant). 


». Karelné, from Karyal, a 
kind of tree. 


«. Panwar, panwdr, a kind 
of vegetable 

The Rajpat Chhékars, however, do not believe 
that their gét isin any way connected with the 
tree of that name, while the Nai Banbhairon 
attribute their name to Bhairon, the god whom 
they reverence. 

These four Jat géts, on the other hand, do 
net cut or injure the plants and trees after 
which they are each named, though other 
gots do Bo, because they consider them to be 
their origin, and it would be a bad omen to cut 
or burnthem. Hence each gét reverences or wor- 
ships the plant or tree after which it is named. 


A folk-etymology.—It should, however, be 
idded that the Chhékar Rajptts give the fol- 
lowing explanation of their name :— 

Once upon a time the RéjpQts wanted to put 
a Rishi to the test, so they took a woman to him 


Jat See ove 


” eee ene 


who had a kerdhf, or iron-pan, tied to (? in 
front of) her abdomen and asked him if she 
would give birth to a boy or a girl. The Rishi 
replied ‘ chhuh’!, whereupon the iron-pan adhered 
to her body and had to be filed off. The filings 
were thrown into the Jamna, and when the Raj- 
pats bathed in that river they were all killed by 
the patéré trees which had grown from the filings. 
Only one woman remained alive, and she was 
pregnant, so she went to the Rishi with a lamb 
in her lap and asked the same question as 
before, and received the same reply. She asked 
a second time, “‘géd kd, pét kd?” — “is it in the 
stomach or in the lap?” and the Rishi replied, 
“géd ki” (in the lap), whereupon the lamb died. 
Her son, when born, became therefore known as 
Chhuhkar or Chhékar, and this git of the 
Raéjptts does not kill or eat sheep, because it 
regards a sheep as its origin. 


2. The Ardrds have two géts, (i) Chikur, 
a sub-section of the Sachdeos, so called because 
on & marriage in that section sweetmeats were as 
plentiful as mud (chikur), and (ii) Nardld, from 
nirdld, ‘unique,’ so called because once a snake 
got into the churn when a woman was making 
butter, so the men of this section never churn, 
though its women may. A third section is called 
Rihani, because one of its members once received 
a fagir cordially, and the fagtr blessed him, 
saying he should prosper like basil (réhdnf). 


H. A. Rose. 





NOTES AND 
THE LEGEND OF BANASUR. 
(A Note on Sir BR. Temple’s ‘‘ Legends of the Panjab,” 
Vou. TIE. p, 365.) 

1 Accorprine to the legend, Ban&é Sur, or 
“the hero Band,” had four sons: ~— Kachhraj,? 
Udayiist,? Sangramjit, and Chandarbhan. It is 
perhaps worth noting that the inhabitants of three 
villages, Saungara (¥ Sangrama), Bhaba, and 
Jagiiwan in Tahsil Rampur of the Bashahr State 
still worship images of the three sons of Bani, 
who were killed in the fight with Krishnaji. 

2. The Kanéts on the confines of Tibet are 
called Jad Kanéts. They are less strict about 
food and personal cleanliness than other Kanéts, 
und eat the flesh of the chanwar or saragai (yak). 
Are these the Jidus of the legend ? It is hardly 
possible, but the coincidence is a little curious. 


H. A. Rose. 





QUERIES. 
YAM. 


HERE is some fresh evidence for the history of 
this word: vide Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 


1711. Onsi nourrit de fruits, de poissons et de 
racines fort insipides appelées ignames. Lettres 
Edifiantes. Pere Faure’s letter from the Nicobars, 
dated 17th Jan., 1711. 


1711. Les insulaires vinrent dans quatorze 
canots nous apporter des ignames, des cocos et 
quelques poules pourles échanger contre de tabac 
en feuilles. Lettres Edifiantes. Pere Taillandier’s 
letter, dated from the Nicobars, 20 Feb., 1711. 


R. C. Tempe. 





1 Pp, 395, 370, 388, 393. 


2 Also called Bindsur’s diwdn (p. 385). 
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SOME DOUBTFUL COPPER COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY ROBERT SEWELL, M.RB.A.S., 1.C.S. (Berp.). 


OLLECTORS of old coins in Southern India must always have been astonished at the 
C immense number and variety of the small copper issues found there. In my own collection 
are many specimens which cannot be classified as belonging to any known dynasty or State; and 
I believe the truth to be that they were privately struck at the principal gteat temples. Just as every 
leading town in England at the close of the eighteenth century had its local pennies and half-pennies, 
+0, probably, there were local issues of small copper coins in South India, generally connected with 
the most revered shrines, and circulating in their vicinity, I append a note shewing my reasons for 
this view, 


The present list concerns a number of coins in my collection which I have had to class as 
‘‘doubtful”’; and I have to thank the Editor of the Indian Antiguary for permission to publish 
these Plates. Perhaps readers will be so kind as to send me their views, or, better still, send their 
notes to this Journal, so that all may benefit by them. I pretend to no special knowledge, and 
shall not be at all surprised if many of these cvins are at once recognized by experts, and my 
ignorance received with a smile; but even if so their publication can only do good, since it will 
enable other collectors to classify their coins correctly. Many of the specimens are dynastic; many, 
I think, local ; and these last I venture to christen “ Temple coins,” 


Temple Coins. 


A very large and varied class of South Indian coins appears to consist of coins struck at the 
principal temples, and not connected with any regular State issues. In his Hints to Coin Collectors 
in Southern India, Major Tufnell notices one (Pl. IL. No. 23) with a little figure of a god on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the legend Vejaya in characters which may be classed either as Telugu 
or as Kanarese; and he quotes an extract from a letter regarding it written by Sir Seshiah 
Sastri, K.C.S.I., as follows: — “It is coined locally’? — (@.e., in the Pudukottah State) — “in 
a rough way, and its greatest circulation is during ‘ Navarathri’ or ‘ Dusserah,’ when it is issued (4 to 
each) along with the rice-dole every day during the nine days.” If I read this aright it means that 
the coin is not a regular State issue, but is struck, like a small medal or like the local English 
pennies and half-pennies at the close of the eighteenth century, for local circulation ; and that four of 
them are given by the Rajah of Pudukottah to each recipient of his rice-dole distributed in honour of 
the festival. 


I imagine that probably the authorities of almost all the principal temples in Southern India 
similarly struck their own local coins, and issued them to worshippers; and that they may be 
distinguished from State currencies by the fact of their not bearing the device of any dynasty, nor the 
name of any king. 


Thus it seems evident that the first of the series which here follow, réz., those bearing the fig-ire 
of a double-peaked mountain on the obverse and various devices on the reverses, were coined, not 
by any State, but by the authorities of the celebrated temple of Tiruvanndmalai, or Trinomalai, in 
the South Arcot District. The lofty hill at whose base the temple is situated rises to an elevation 
of 2668 feet above sea-level, and is a very conspicuous object in all the country round, The temple 
is dedicated to Siva, and the Wngam in the shrine is one of the Pafcha-lingas of Southern India, 
or the lingams of the five elements, — this one being the fire lagam. No. 1-C bears the legend 
Arunddri on the reverse, which, with the variant Arunayiri, isa Sanskrit name of Tiravanudmalai. 
(Byi. Ind. IUD. 240.) I have said that this identification “seems evident,” but if it is correct 
we have yet to learn why the authorities of a Saiva temple should have chosen to represent the figure 
of a Garuda on their coins, 
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No. 1-A. Copper — ; 
Oby. — Garuda, passing to right; left knee up; right knee down ; in a circle of dots. 
Rex. — A double-peaked mountain, surrounded by an irregularly-shaped line, with dots outside. 
Moon above mountain. 





No. 1-B. Copper — 
Ob. and Rev. — Similar; but the figare of Garuda crader, and the legs too small for the body. 


No. 1-C. Copper — 
Oby. — An inscription in Telugu characters “‘ Arunadrt.”” A line and dot circle outside. 
Rev. — Similar, but smaller, mountain. Double line circle, with circle of dots between the lines. 
“ Arunddri” and ‘“ Arunagirt” are Sanskrit names of Tiruvannémalai in the South Arcot 
District, (Ape. Ind. IT. 240.) 


No. 1-D. Copper — 
Obv. — An object which looks like 4 mountain, but may not be intended for one, There is acurve 
in this which is absent in the three last. 
Rey, — Inscription in Nagari characters. The characters ««— — pu — — pratt”’ appear clear. 
This may belong to a totally different series of coins, but, if so, I cannot classify it. 


No, 2-A. Copper — 
The first of a series in my possession with similar reverses, but different obyerses. All from 
Southern India. 
Ob», — Vishnu and Lakshmi, seated ; a circle of dots. 
Rev, — The legend érivira, in characters which appear to be Telugu rather than Kanarese. The 
syllables vira stand below the sri, There are slight differences in almost all the 


coins. The second character, on some specimens, looks like ¢ and eren uy rather 
than 27. 


No. 2-B. Copper — 


Obe. — A god, or king, standing, under a canopy, with emblems to left that louk as if derived 
from coins which bear the Chéra bow, 
Rev, — Similar to 1-A, 


Wo, 2-C. Copper — 
Obr, — Standing figure of Narasithha, 
Re», — Similar to 1-A, but apparently corrupt. 


No. 2-D. Copper — 


Olr, — Apparently Vishnu and Lakshmi seated on a horse vdhana, 


within a cirele of dots. 
Ror, — Similar to 1-A. 


No, 2-E. Copper — 
Obv, — Much injured, but apparently a single figure, seated on a cdhana. 
Rev, — Similar to 1-A. 
No, 2-F. Copper — 
Obv. — Looks like a dancing Krishna, under a canopy. 
Rev. — Similar to No. 1-A. 
No, 2-G. Copper — 
Obs. — A dancing Krishna, with snake. 
Rr», — Allied to the type of legend onNo.1-A, bat different. Apparently there are four 
characters here, and the second is chd in place of the vf of the others, 


MPA 


OM Bilge 
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No, 2-H — 

Obv. — Apparently some animal — sinha? — with tail over back. Perhaps a garda bhérunda, 

with elephant in beak, 

Rev. — Similar to No. 1-A 

Are these temple coins? Sir Walter Elliot who possessed two coins with similar reverses, but 
having a Nandi (bull couchant) on the obverse (Coins of Southern India, pp. 85-102, Plate IIL, 
Nos. 94, 95), connected them with the Kakatiya sovereigns of Warangal about the thirteenth century, 
but I do not know his reasons for this assignment. Capt. Tufnell (Hints to Coin Collectors, Part I., 
p- 19) attributes them to the Vijayanagara kingdom, or later. Mr. Léventhal’s No. 98, Plate IV. 
(Coins of Tinnevelly), is somewhat similar in that the inscription contains apparently the same word, 
namely, srivira, within a circle of dots, but in characters which appear to be Kanarese rather than 
Telugu; the ra stands below the vi, on the right of the éré; the obverse has a figure of Garuda. 
He attributes the coin to the time of the NAyakas, and considers it a purely Tinnevelly coin, not 
current elsewhere. His Nos. 99, 101 seemingly belong also to this series, as well as Nos. 109, 110, 
112, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122,123, 124. His No. 120 resembles No. 1-Dabove. With regard to 
his No. 124, Mr. Loventhal classes it as undoubtedly a Nayaka coin of Madura, roughly A. D. 1600 
to 1736, and he states that ‘‘nearly all the Nayaka coins from Madura and Trichinopoly and also 
the coins of the Vellore Rayars have that inscription on the reverse.” I observe, however, that 
No. 124 appears to be of a corrupt type, the first character being drawn in a reversed position to 
that of my coins as now figured — turned the wrong way in fact — and it is the only coin which 
he has figured in which the characters resemble those given on my plate. If he is right in his 
assignment of No, 124 to the Madura Nayakas, it is possible that these chiefs tried to copy an older 
coin, such as those in my plate. It is difficult, however, to judge from his illustrations. 

The legend has been read éridhara, which is probably correct, though the aspirate mark does 
not occur in the second character on the coins. The word is an epithet of Vishnu. We may call 
this the “Sridhara Series.” 

If they are temple coins, to which of the great temples do they belong ? 

Note that my No. 4-F also bears the same word éridhara. It may belong to this series, the 
the peacock being a variety of obverse. 








No. 3-A. Thick copper ‘dub’ — 

Obv, ~ A Vishnu ndmam, or trident-mark, with chank and chakra at sides. 

Rev. —~ Legend in rough Nigari characters. 

This is evidently a modern coin. ‘But who coined it? Mr. Léventhal’s 60, 61, 62 have 
ndmams, but with Garudas on the obverse. (Cuins of Tinnerelly, Plate ILL. pp. 18,14.) The 
author cannot place them. 


No. 3-B. Thick copper “dub” — 
Obv. — Similar, but different die. 
Rev.-- Do. do. 


No, 4-A. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock to left, inside a circle formed of triangles. 
Rev, — Ins. ia Persian — salts — in circle of dots. 


No. 4-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock to right, inside a similar circle. 
Rev. — Similar to No, 4-A. 


No, 4-C. Copper — 
Obv, — Peacock to right. 
Rey, — A legend in three lines, illegible. May be Tamil 
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No, 4-D, Copper — 

Obv. —— Peacock to left, passant. Moon above. 

Rev. — A king, or a god, standing; in right hand a staff or banner or spear, left hand 
hanging down. Beyond left hand two diamond-shaped figures ; on king’s right, 
dots. 

A good little coin, said to have come from Tinnevelly. 

Mr. Léventhal (op. cit, Nos. 63, 64) has figared coins with peacocks, but the reverses have 
modern-looking Vishnu marks on each side of alamp(?). He thinks that they belong to 
the Hoysala Ballalas, but his reasons are not very apparent. His numbers 92, 93, also have 
peacock obverses ; and on No. 93 is the Nridhara inscription of the former series (my No. 1). 


No, 4-H. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock to right, passant, as a véhana for gods. 
Rev. — “ Venkatd”’ in Kanarese characters. 


No, 4-F. Copper — 
Obv. — Peacock to right, standing ; tail down, in circle of small dots. 
Rev. — “ Sridhara,” as with coins No. 1. 
This is the nearest approach that I have to Mr. Léventhal’s No, 93. 
No. 4-G. Copper — 
Obv, — Peacock to left, standing. 
Rev. — A legend, which I cannot decipher. 
No, 4-H. Copper — 
Obr. —- Peacock to right in a double circle, the inner one made of dots. 
Rev. — A legend, which I am unable to read, 








Ne. 4-1. Copper — 
O6v. — Peacock, in circle of dots. 
R-v. — Indistinguishable. 


No. 5-A. Copper — 

Obv. — Brahma, on his hansa vahana (?). 

Rev. — A double lamp with “ Rdma” in Nagari characters, on either side. 
No. 5-B — 

Obv. — Kartikéya on a peacock rdhuna (or perhaps Brahma on the Aas). 

Rev. — A Siva Uiagam on an altar. 

No. 5-C — 

Obr. — ? Kartikéya on the peacock. The tail represented very large, 

Ree. — A Tamil legend, which I think reads ‘‘ Sétupati.” 

If this reading is correct, it establishes the coin as one of the Sétupatis of Ramnad, in the 
South ; probably dating from the 17th or 18th century of our era. In such case it is not, of 
“ourse, a temple coin. 

No, 5-D. A thick copper coin — 

Obr. — A god, standing, left foot crossed over right. Either he has many arms, or is 
overshadowed by a seven-headed cobra, Both the principal arms are down and 
hold some rod or sceptre transversely across the body. Below him is, apparently, 
a very rough rendering of a peacock edhana, but this is doubtful. The figure 
might be intended to represent a Garuda, but, if so, it is unlike any image of that 
semi-deity that I have seen. 

Rev. — (Apparently) a sikha ; tailup. Above, a sword or dagger. 

1 only place this coin in this series on the off-chance that the figure below the god on 

the obverse may be intended to represent a peacock. 
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No, 6-A. Thick copper “dub” — 
Obv. and Rev, similar ; ciz., the character “Rd’’ in Kanarese within an ornamented 
scroll, open at top and bottom; a circle of dots round it. I have eleven of these 
coins. 


No. 6-B. Thick copper “dub” — 

Obv. — Similar design with the Kanarese character Rd in centre. 

Rev. — Similar, but with the Kanarese ma. The word, of course, is Rdma. 

These coins are found in the Riyadrig (Raidroog) talaké of the Bellary district, one of 
the nearer and more direct dependencies of the kingdom of Vijayanagara. Who coined them ? 
And when ? 

I possess only one coin of the “6-B” type. Are they temple coins, or issues by some 
local chieftain after the fall of Vijayanagara ? 

Series No.7 consists of coins found in the Kiidligi taluka, Bellary district. They are, as 
coins, of the same class as No. 6, being thick and heavy. 


No. 7-A, Found by Mr, Bruce Foote on an old village site near Harlihal. 
Obv. and Rev. — Same type, the principal object being a lozenge-shaped ornament with 
nine dots inside it; Hindustani or Persian lettering around. 


No. 7-B. Similar, but the lozenge design smaller, and the lettering more prominent. | 


No. 7-C, Similar to 7-A as to size of lozenge, but a large portion of the field occupied by 
lettering. 


No. 7-D. Similar, but larger lozenge ; and less prominent, conventional-looking lettering. 
The dots here are eleven in number, the central nine assuming the form of a circle. 


No. 7-B. Similar to 7-D, but having more lettering apparent. 


No. 7-F. Similar lozenge, but with a squatting figure of Narasimha on the opposite side. 
{{ have two, besides these, slightly different, and omitted in the plate to save space. ] 


No. 8. Thick copper — 

Obv. — Crossed lines, dots in intervals. Is this a Persian inscription ? 

Rev, — A legend, apparently in some sort of Arabic characters, 

[ Nos. 8 to 14 are, of course, coins issaed by some ruling dynasty, and have nothing to do with 
the temples. ] 

Set No, 9 consists of Muhammadan copper “ dubs,” mostly from the Bellary district. 


Wo. 9-A. Square, thick, copper — 
Obv. — To right a trident; to left an axe (?) between horizontal lines ; dots in the spacex. 
Rev, — A legend. 
No. 9-B. Round, thick, copper — 
Obv, — A trident, with dots. 
Rev, — Legend. 


No. 9-C. Thick copper — 
Odc. — Lines which, viewed one way, look trident-like. 
Rev. — Legend, 


No. 9-D, 1, 2, 8 Copper. 
Obv, — Legend, with strong horizontal lines, 
Rev. — Do, do. do. 
[Putting these three together some expert may be able to identify them. ] 
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No. 9-E. Copper — 
A coin found at Gadiganir, Bellary district, and kindly given to me by Mr. Bruce Foote. 


Obv. — Inscription with crossed lines, 
Rev, — (Obliterated.) 
No, 9-F — 


From Hampe (Vijayanagara), Also given tome by Mr. Foote. 

Obr. — Inscription. 

Rev. — (Obliterated.) 

No. 9-G, Thick copper — 
Obv, — Inscription. 
Rev, — Do. 

No. 9-H. Thick copper — 

Obr. and Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 9-I, Thick copper — 

Ober, and Rev, — Inscription. 
No. 9-K. Thick copper — 

Ober. and Rer, — Inscription. 
No, 9-L. Thick copper — 

Oby. and Rev. — Inscription. 
No, 10, Copper — 

Obv. — Sirnrha to right, paw uplifted. Scroll, or lettering, below. 

Rev. — Two concentric circles with a circle of dots outside. Something in the centre, unrecog- 

nizable. Outside of this, traces of lettering. 

The lion is, to all appearances, of the type of those on Maisir coins of early 19th century, but 
there is no coin in Mr, Thurston’s or Major Tufnell’s Lists which corresponds with this, 

No. 11. Copper — 

Obv. — Inscription in Nagari characters in two lines, divided by two fish. 

Rev. — Inscription in Kanarese characters. The former seems to read ‘‘— gdrapa”’ above, 
and “pard—™“ below, The latter “ maiga” above and “ kramipa” below. I ascribe 
the coin to the West Coast on account of the fish device and the Kanarese 
inscription. If it were a Pandya coin, the characters would have been Tamil. 

No. 12. Copper — 

Obv. — A Vishnu mark — chank or chakra, in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 

Rev, — (?) Double-line circle, on each side of circle of dots. 

The design on the obverse leads me to attribute this coin to the West Coast. 

No. 13. Copper — 

Obv. — A sword, hilt at top ; dots on each side below cross-bar ; wreath of dots round it ; 

circles round, inner one a line, outer one dots. 

Rev. — An inscription in a lined circle with circle of dots outside. 

The device on the obverse leads me to assign this also to the West Coast. 

No. 14-A. Copper — 

Obr. — A very roughly designed stiiha (2) to left; tail over back ; claws indicated. 

Rev, — An inscription divided by four lines. 

This may bea coin of king Sadasiva Riya of Vijayanagara. (See Inedited Coins of the 
Rings of Viyuyenagara, by Messrs. Rangichari and Désikichari in Ind, Ant, XXIII. p. 26, 
No. 6 and plate.) They read the legendas (sit) @# (Sri) Sa 

ara) dasi(va) 
(wa) (raya). 
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No, 14-B, Copper — 
Obs. and Rev. — Similar but different. 


No. 14-C. Copper — 
Obv. and Rev. — Also similar, but different to either A or B. 


No. 15. Copper — 
I do not know how to class this coin. The lion would place it as a coin of some State, but 
in such case one would expect some lettering on the reverse, instead of the figure of Hanuman. 
Obv. — A rampant lion, facing left; claws strongly marked ; moon and chank above. 
Lined and dotted circle. 
Rev. — A figure of Hanumin passing to left. Four circles round it; two of lines, two of 
dots. 


No. 16. Copper — 
Obv, — A conventional fish, possibly intended for a sword-fish; surrounded by a dotted 
circle. 
Rev, — Sri in Kanarese characters. As regards the fish, instances of it occur in Mysore 
coinage (Thurston’s Catalogue, Pl. 1V.11; Zufnell, Pl. 1. 21), but this is clearly 
not a Mysore coin. (See also Numismatic Gleanings, Elliot, No. 87.) 


No. 17-A. Copper — 

The following five coins, A to E, appear to belong to some great temple dedicated to Siva, 
since all of them have the figure of the litgam and altar. The reverses are rather puzzling, but 
they may represent Siva and Parvati. In each case the figures are divided by a sort of staff, 
an in E., where each holds a sceptre in the elevated right hand. In F. there is only one 

gure. 


Obv. — Siva and Parvati (?) standing, in a lined circle, with a lofty staff dividing them. 
Rev. — A crade representation of the altar and Iiagam wreathed. Circles of lines and dots, 


No. 17-B, Copper — 
Similar, but not the same. 


No, 17-C. Copper — 
Similar, but not the same. 


No, 17-D. Copper — 
A smaller coin. Here the god and goddess are either sitting, or seated on their ydhanas. 


No. 17-&. Copper — 
Similar. See note under 17-A. Under the altar and liigam is a Nandi (Siva’s bull). 


No, 17-F. Copper — 


Ode, — A standing god, which apparently must be intended for Siva. The arms are 
upraised. 


Rev, — The altar and lingam, but no wreath, and the figure of Nandi below, facing right. 


No. 17-G. Copper — 
Obv. — God and goddess standing, as in 17-A. 
Rev. — A very rough l/igam and altar; dots above on each side. 


No. 18-A. Copper — 
Obv. — Ganééa on his rat vdhana; ina lined circle. 
Rev. — A very rough representation of a liigam on an altar, under a canopy ; lined circle 
round. 
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No. 18-B. Copper — 
Similar, but different. Above the lingam in this case, and under the canopy, are two dots, 
one on each side. 


No, 19. Copper — 


Obv. — In a lined circle some device which I cannot interpret. It may be a very rough 
representation of Vishnu and Lakshmi on some edhana. 
Rer. — Tortoise. 


No, 20-A. Copper — ° 
Obr. — A very crude figure of a god standing under a canopy ; on left a staff or sceptre. 
Rev. — On lett a gankha-shell. On right a twist, probably the Kanarese Sri, 


No. 20-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Similar to 20-A. 
Rev. — Chank on right side, On the left is perhaps a worshipping Hanuman, but the coin 
is much injured, 


No, 21. Copper — 
Obv. — A rough Siva lingam with a canopy, the end of which has a loop on the right side : 
circle of dots round. 
Rev, — Apparently an attempt at an inscription ; perhaps in Tamil characters. 


No. 22. Copper — 
Obv. — May be intended for a [agam and canopy ; or may be some lettering rudely copied. 
Rev.— If this were a Buddhist coin I should interpret this design as a tree-symbol on left, 
and a sun-symbol on right. But it appears far too modern for this explanation. 


No. 23. Copper — 
O4v. — An inscription in Nagari characters. 
Rev, — Apparently an inscription ; bat in what characters ? 


No. 24-A. Copper — 
Obr. — Vishnu standing leaning on a tall staff held in left hand ; Lakshmi, smaller, under his 
left arm ; circle of dots. 
Rev. — Hanumin standing to front; head turned to his proper right; tail twisting over his 
left shoulder; circle of dots. 


No, 24-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Vishnu (?) standing, holding a large bow (7) in left hand ; circle of dots 
Rev, — An inscription — possibly (Vi)jaya — in characters which may be classed either as 
Telugu or as Kanarese; circle of dots, 
If my reading of the reverse is correct, this may be one of the Pudukottah Series, See extract 
trom letter of Sir Seshiah SAstri in the introductory remarks to this paper. 


No. 24-C, Copper — 
Obv. — A standing god; staff below left arm ; circle of dots. 
Rev, — Two letters of an inscription, probably Nagari characters, under some object defaced. 


No. 25. Copper — 
Otv, — A god, or king, facing front ; some object on right; circle of dots. The head-dress 
falls to one side, and makes the figure look more like that of a Rajah than of a deity. 
Rer, — Vishnu standing, arms outstretched ; his two wives below the arms; circle of dots, 


No. 26. Copper — 
Ob», — Vishnu in his mafsya-, or fish-, avatdr. 
kev, — A tendril, twisted, bearing three lotus buds. 


. 
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No. 27. Copper — 

A very puzzling coin, On the obv, is a standing figure, which may be Vishau in his Nerassaha 
avatar, with some other object to the left. From another point of view the design looks something like 
a figure of a Rajah seated with his left arm crooked, surrounded by a lozenge-shaped line, and having 
objects on each side of his head. The rev. has a dotted line in a square shape with a square 
prolongation on one side, and some lettering inside. 


No. 28. Copper — 

Obv, — A very crude figure of (?) Vishna standing under a canopy. His right hand holda an 

object — a sceptre, or a discus on a staff. 

Rev. — A chank, surrounded by a lined cirele, Qn left three dots; on right the letter ri ia 

Kanarese (?). 
No. 29, Copper — 
Obv. — A well-designed little figure of Ganésa on his rat vdhana, with a staff in his right hand, 
Rev, — A very poor attempt at a Siva liagam on analtar. A horizontal line rans acrosa between 
the altar and the lingam. 
Wo. 30. Copper — 

Obv. —- Garuda, passant, to left, 

Rev, — A worn-out inscription, apparently in Nagari characters. 
No. 31. Copper — 

A complete puzzle. On one side what looks like a scorpion, surrounded by a ring of dots of 
rather unusual type—the dots being close together so as to make a continuous rope-like circle. 
They might even be a string of cowrie-shells. On the other side, within a similar circle, is some 
object or group of objects to which I can give no name. 

No. 32. Copper — 

[1 cannot say if this is a coin at all.] 

O5v. — A strongly marked equal-armad cross, each end forming a trefoil. 

Rev, — Unintelligible. 

No. 33. Copper — 
Ober. — An eight-pointed star. 
Rev, — Tamil lettering ; probably “kumpini’’ = “ Company.” This is, I think, a variety 
of the coin noted by Dr. Hultzsch as one struck by the British East India 
Company, — No. 25 of his List in Ind. Ant, XXL 326, Pl. IL, No. 35. His 
coin has dots between the star-pointsa; mine has none. 
No. 34, Copper ~ 
Obv. — A six-pointed star, in a lined circle, 
Rev, — (?) 
No. 35. Copper — 
Obv.— A god, standing on something hinted at rather than represented ; probably 
a canopy was over his head. 
Rev, — “ Venkutappa,” ina lined circle. This is probably a coin of one of the Venkatas of 
Vijayanagara, but I do not think that it has been figured in previons Lists. 
No. 36. Copper — 
Obv. — (?) 
Rev, — An inscription in Tamil (?) characters. 
No. 37. Copper — 
Obv, — (?) 
Rev. — A Nagari inscription. 
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No, 38. Copper — 
{A much-injured little coin.] 
Obv. — A sword hilt, and part of blade ; hilt upwards, guard to left. A defaced inscrip- 
tion round. 
Rev, — An inscription in characters that look like Tamil. 


No. 39. Copper — 

Obv. — A gracefully designed tree-branch with buds. 

Rev, — An inscription in Nagari characters, evidently the name ofasovereign. The letters 
are, many of them, clear enough, but I have not been able, as yet, to assign the 
coin ; and I prefer to submit it to be deciphered by others better informed.; 

I have never seen any other South-Indian coin with a similar obverse, and believe it to 

belong to the North. Is it Sikh? 
No. 40. Copper — 
Obe. — (?) 
Rev, — Inscription. 
No. 41. Copper — 
Obv. — A standing god ; arms upraised. 
Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 42. Copper — 
Obv. — (?) 
Rev. — Inscription in Arabic or Persian. 
No, 43-A. Copper — 
Obv. — Debased standing Chila figure ; some symbol on left side. 
Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters,  Pudy — — .” 
No. 43-B. Copper — 
Obv. — Similar to 43-A, . 
Rev. — Inscription in Tamil characters, “— duche — .” Are these legends “ Puduchéri,” 
i.e, Pondicherry ? 
No. 43-C — 
Obv, and Ree. — Similar, A better specimen of the same coin. 
No. 43-D — 
Obe, and Rev. — Similar. But here, under the pu is another character, which would prevent 
us from reading Puduchéri, 
No. 44. Copper — 
Olv, — God on rdhana (7). 
Rev. — Inscription. 
No. 45. Copper — 

Obr. — A well-designed elephant, facing right ; tail up, witha double end; Arabic character 

alif above. Double circle and circle of dots. 

Rev. — (?) 

This appears to me almost certainly a Mysore coin of Tipi Sultén ; but in those figured in 
Thurston’s and Tufnell’s Lists none have the tail uplifted, with double end, facing right, and the 
alif above, 

No. 46. Copper — 

Obv. — A rougbly-designed elephant, facing to right ; Arabic date above (7); foliated circle round. 

Rev. — Inscription in Arabic characters, 

This also looks like a Mysore coin of Haider or Tip, but I do not find it in the published liste. 
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Wo. 47. Copper — : 
Obv. — Some animal, surrounded by a circle of dots. 
Rev, — Inseription in Tamil. 


® 
. 


No, 48. Copper — 
Obv. — (2) Cirele of dots round. 
Rev. — (2) 


No. 49. Copper — 
Obv. — (1) Vishnu and his two wives, 
Rev. — (2) Inscription in Tamil, 


Ne. 60. Copper — 
Obv. ~ (2) 
Rev, — An inscription. 


No. 51. Copper — 

Obv, — Bull, Nandi, facing left. 

Rev. — (2) 

This is a very thin coin, if it is a coin at all which I doubt, It appears to me more like a token 
or keepsake, perhaps issued by a temple. 


No. 52. Copper — 


Obv. — Vishnu seated; chank and chakra on each side of his head ; double lamp (7) below, 
on left. 


Rev, — An inscription, The characters look plain, but I can make nothing of them. The 


lines are divided perpendicularly, and the letters in the middle appear to read a above, 
and. ma in the centre, 


This coin was found in the old fort of Dantavaktrunikéta in the village of Purushdéttapuram, in 
the Chicacole taluka of the Ganjam district, 


No, 58, Copper — 


Obv. — A single letter, in a circle of dots, apparently the Nigari da, 
Rev. — (2) 


No. 54, Copper — 
Obv. — Ganééa, on a plain field. 
Rev. — An illegible Nagari inscription. 


No. 55. Copper — 
Obv. — Nandi, to left; the head very high above the body. 
Rev, — A trident, or trisila, with some lettering at sides, 


A coin with a trident in Col. Biddulph’s collection has a fish on the obv., and is possibly 
Pandyan., 


No, 56. Copper ~ 

Obv. — A horse trotting, facing left, 

Rev. — Apparently a number; horizontal lines below. 

This may be one of the Mysore series of small coins having animals and other devices on the ody, 
and a chequer pattern with symbols on the rev. ; but, if so, it is a variety. One of the Mysore coins 
noted on p. 29 of Mr. Tharston’s Catalogue, No. 5 (Pl. IV. 2), has a horse, bat the design is different, 


and on the rev, the symbols are not so prominent, the chequer pattern and symbols having all the 
same value. In my coin the lines are subservient to the numbers or letters, : 
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No. 57, Copper — 
Oby, — Ovliterated. 
Ree. — A Nagari inscription, which may be Sri-Krishnardya, but I am not certain, 
This may be a Vijayanagara coin. 


No, 58-A. Copper — 
Obv, — Obliterated. 
Rev, — Within a rayed circle an inscription in Nagari characters. 
The coin is roughly stamped on a plate of copper. 


No. 58-B. Copper — 
Obv. and Rev, — Apparently similar. In this case it can be seen that ,the obverse had some 
design enclosed by a rayed circle, and that it was punched on to a copper disk, 
carelessly, 


No. 59-A. Copper — 
Obr. ~ In a lined circle within a dotted circle a very decbased human figure, whether a god or 
a king is impossible to say. The head is like a moon, the arms are uplifted, there is 
a dot for the body, and lines below the awkwardly stretched-out legs, which remind 
one of the skirts of the kings represented on Chéla coins. On the right is a rosette 
of five dots, on the left some indistinguishable symbol, which may be meant for a club. 

Rev, — In a lined circle within a dotted circle, a central staff or sceptre flanked by two lozenges ; 

each lozenge stands on the apex of a triangle. 

The set of coins marked 59-A to 59-F were carefully considered by Sir Walter Elliot, and 
deliberately omitted from his Catalogue (published in 1986), because they could not be identified. 
Ther are now published for the first time. General Pearse thought they were Chéra coins, or 
possibly Ganga. 


No, 59-B. Copper — 

Obv, ~ A small elephant of antique design, but badly executed, trunk uplifted, facing right ; 

moon above ; surrounded by a line circle and circle of dots. 

Rev, —In alined circle and circle of dots two lozenges divided by a staff or sceptre. Two 

dots above the lozenges. 

Timagined at one time that the desgin on the rev. might represent a double axe, but the 
reverses of the other coins classed under this No. 59 seem to shew that this interpretation is 
incorrect, 

No, 69-C, Copper — 

Obv. — Small elephant facing left ; chank; chakra; moon ; and a lozenge on a triangle. There 

are some lines below the elephant, and a line circle round the whole, 

Rev. ~ In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing figure; arms uplifted; some objects 
on left, 

The obverse of this coin reminds one of the way several separate symbols are stamped on 
Buddhist coms. The figare on the reverse bears some analogy to the standing king on Chéla and 
Ceylon coins. The object to the left of the figure has been thought to represent an altar, but this is 
doubtful, 

No. 59-D. Copper — 

Obv. — A sinha, or lion; tail and head uplifted ; facing left. 

Reo, ~ A king flourishing a sword in his right hand; left arm crooked, hand upwards; below 
the elbow a lozenge; two long lines on the king’s proper right may possibly be 
intended for spears, If intended to represent the Chéra bow, one of the lines ought 
to have been curved to indicate the bow-shaft, but here they are both straight, Lined 
circle and circle of dots round, 
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No. 59-E. Copper — 
Obv. — In a lined circle and circle of dots a chakra on right side, and a lozenge on the left, with 


balls on the points ; moon above; an object below that may perhaps represent flames, 
but is very doubtful. 

Rev. —In a lined circle and circle of dots a standing king closely resembling the figure on 

No. 59-D. But in this case one of the two long lines on the left seems to be intended 
for atrident. In both this and 59-D there is a cross line connecting the straight 
object with the king’s right arm. The object in the field below the king’s left arm 
is here a dot, possibly a sun-disk, instead of a lozenge. 

The position on the obverse of the lozenge seems to shew that it was intended to represent the 
chakra of Vishnu; and it is just possible that in all these cases the lozenges, whether standing alone 
or on triangles, may be intended to symbolize very conventionally the chank and chakra. IE so, the 
trianyles would represent supports, or altars. 


No. 59-F — 
Obv, — Garuda, arms uplifted, running to left, The action is spirited. 


Rev. — In a lined circle and circle of dots a double design. On the right is the standing king, 
as before, with the two spears (?) on his proper right. On the left of this, two 
lozenges one above the other, with a short horizontal line dividing them, Or, 
perhaps, this last group may be intended to be looked at sideways, in which case it 
resembles the design on No. 59-B. Lined circle and circle of dots round. 

The presence of the Garuda here emphasizes the remark made under 59-K, that these coins were 

issued by Vishnu-worshippers, and that the lozenges may be conventionalized Vaishnava symbols. 


No. 60. Copper — 
Obv. — In a lined circle and circle of dots an elephant, with very long trunk, facing right ; three 
dots below. 
Rev, — In a lined circle and circle of dots a figure of Vishnu. His arms are uplifted holding 
the chank and chakra. Round his waist is a sash with very large flying ends, trefoil- 
shaped. In the field under his right arm is a tortoise, in allusion to the Kirna 


Avatdra. 


No, 61. Copper — 
A number of copper coins were given to me when in the Bellary district, which were said to 


be commonly found in that tract. The people there know them as Mandé Réyani dubs. I have 
nineteen of them, In all, except one, one side is quite plain; the other has one small symbol punched 
in it — either a moon-crescent, or a snake. Two of the coins shew faint traces of having belonged 
to a regular coinage, the design on which has been almost entirely defaced. The coins are thick. 
I fancy that they must be Muhammadan coins, worn down till the faces have become obliterated, 
re-called into a treasury (perhaps that of the Rajah of Sanddr, or one of the lesser chiefs), die-strack 
in the manner seen, and then re-issued, I give an illustration of one of these, die-struck on beth 


sides, 
No. 62. Copper— 

I conclude with a small square of copper, — evidently not a coin, and looking more like a charm. 
with an inscription engraved in Telugu characters. I should be glad if someone would interpret it. 
The characters apparently read Bild (or lam) pa révimu (or cru) nga Range. Of this I can wake 
no sense. It came from the Ganjam district. 
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ARYA SCRA’S JATAKAMALA AND THE FRESCOES OF AJANTA. 
BY HEINRICH LUDERS, Pa.D. 


Translated yrom the Nachrichten von der Konigt. Gesellachaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl, 1902, pp. 758 to 762. 


The following is a translation of a paper read to the Gottingen Royal Society, 13th December, 
1022, As will be seen it is based on a passage in No. 10 of the Miscellaneons publications of the 
Archaological Survey of Western India (Bombay, 1881). There, at page 81, a lithograph of tracings 
w. inseriptions in Cave IL, is given, and in the text Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji’s readings and 
rewarks on the inscriptions are interspersed with my account of their positions in relation to the 
accompanying freseves. The epigraphs are often so faint that it was almost impossible to trace them 
correctly, and mistakes were almost unavoidable: for example, in the case of No. 7 on the plate 
(Dr. Liiders’s last), the abrasion of the upper left arm of the m left only ch. In other cases 
Inislections seem to have been made in the transcripts, and in the following I shall not follow 
Dr. Liilers in repeating these and then correcting them by the facsimiles, but substitute at once the 
reaulings of the latter in place of the transcriptions, along with his parallel quotations from the 
Jd-akandld, The paintings and inscriptions in question are in a small chamber outside and to the 
lett of Cave IL., and unfortunately the former are as much destroyed as the latter, and Mr. Griffiths 
made no copies of the frescoes in this apartment, — J. Burcsss.] 


Tue twenty-cighth story of the Jatakamalaé, — the Kshantijétaka,! — is a version of the legend 
ot Kshantivadin found in the Pali collection of the Jatakas (No. 313)? and in the Mahavastu 
(tom. III. p. 357). The contents of the Jataka, according to the representation of Arya-Sara, are 
brieily as follows :— 


The Bodhisattva lived in a forest as a pious hermit. As he was fond of making forbearance the 
the subject of his discourses, people called him Kshantivadin — the preacher of patience. Now 
once on a hot summer day the king of the country with his harem were walking in that forest. 
Becoming tired from the walk and the drinking freely of wine, he lay down to sleep, When the 
women saw that their lord had fallen asleep, they wandered sbout at pleasure in the wood and came 
tu the bermitage of Kshantivadin, who at once employed the opportunity to give them an edifying 
sermon on patience, Meanwhile the king awoke, sought for the women, and when he found them 
as they were sitting in a circle round the hermit, listening to lis discourse, he fell into a terrible rage. 
The women seek to soothe him, but their pleading is in vain, and — filled with fear — they draw 
back, Meanwhile Kshantivadin remains quite calm: he warns the king against too hasty action and 
advises him tu cultivate patience. In fierce wrath the king draws his sword and strikes off the 
hermit’s right band, but his patience is not disturbed by this ; even when the king hacks off one limb 
after another he has only a feeling of pity for the angry man, The merited punishment overtakes the 
latter : a3 he is just abont to leave the wood, the earth opens and swallows him, The people of the 
country dreaded a like fate for themselves; but Kshantivadin calmed their fears and, remaining true 
to his principles till death, when dying he blessed his murderers, 


This story was pictorially represented in the frescoes of a small chamber outside and to the left 
ot Cave IL at Ajanti., Inthe Inseriptions srom the Cuve-Temples of Western India, p. 81,3 Burgess 
~ays that ‘on the back wall to the right of a door in it, a man is represented seated on a stool 
(Féudrisana) in a plain dregs indicative of a Sadhu or Drahman ; his head is destroyed.” 





) “Kern's edition in Linman’s Harvard Oriental Series, pp. 181-192. — J. B.] 
2 Tre Jitaka, od, by E. B. Cowell, Vol. ITI. pp. 23-29. — J. Bw 

“ The puntings referred to here are not contained in the fine work by J. Griffiths — The Paintings of the 
Puldhist Cave-Temples of Ajnnta, IT have therefore been throughout confined to the publication by Burgess and 
Bhagwanlal Indraji. — [See above. — J. B.] 
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Under his seat, in letters of about the sixth century, is one word which Bhagwanlal Indraji read 
Kshdutivédih and translated “a discourse on forbearance.” This is surprising seeing that in a foot- 
note’ it is remarked that Kshantividin was the name of Gautama Buddha in one of his previous 
births, It is, of course, the name of the person represented above, as also for example in Cave 
XVIL., the figures are marked by accompanying inscriptions, — as king Sibi or Indra, 


Facing Kshantivadin, according to Burgess, is represented another seated figure, and below is 
a stripe of green colour on which an inscription is painted in two lines, so mutilated as to be untrans- 
lateable. Sergius F, Oldenburg has already expressed the surmise’ that this inscription contains 
verses froma version of the Jitaka. I believe I can prove that the inscription is taken from 
stanzas 4, 15 and 19 of the Kshantijataka of the Jatakamala. 


In the following I have printed the stanzas named, whilst immediately below I have placed the 
text of the inscription from Bhagwanlal Indraji’s Mithographed tracings® :— 


nivasanti hi yatraiva santah sadgunabhdshandh 4 
. . . « ha yatrava rdnta  sadgu.. bhushand 
tan mangalyath manojiiam cha tat tirthamh tat tapovanam Wl 4 
tan mae... +. n@ia na .. wee. we ee we 
agarhitam jatim avApya manushim andinabhaivamn patubhis tathendriyath 1 
agthi.. nitim avdpya mdnusha ....... padtu..s tachendriyai 
avagyamrityur nna karoti yah gubham pramadabhak pratyaham esha varhchyate |) 1511 
acakyamyrityn nna karott yah subhait pram[i}lachd., . kyaham ema daanyate. 
alamhkriyante kusumair mahiruhas talidgunais toyavilambino ghanih\ 

siyanta husumair mahiruhds ta.ddyjuse .. . ntinfo] ghana 
sardmsi mattabhramarais saroruhair gunair vviseshddhigatais tu dehinah 1194 
sardsi mantabhramates sarora.. .. .revichdva . . . . kshd hina... 


It hardly needs further proof that the two texts are identical, and in every case where the 
inscription differs from the Jatakamild, it is evidently an incorrect copy.? The contents of these 
three stanzas clearly indicate what was the subject of the picture above. The first stanza praises 
the place in the wood where Kshintivadin had settled; the other two verses are taken from the 
discourse which he delivered to the king’s wives. Thns the picture evidently represented this sermon, 
and the figure sitting opposite to the hermit, of which Burgess speaks, was probably one of the royal 
women. 


Under this picture there was another which Burgess describes thus : — “Below this is a 
Brahman or Pasupata, seated on a stoul in plain dress and with a rmdra@ksha rosary about his neck, 
Opposite him is another male figure, ant between them a woman is seated, with her hands juined 
towards the former, whilst she is speaking to the second.’ Under these figures again is an 
inscription, which proves to be a rendering of sloka 56 of the Kshantijataka. With the 
correct text it runs thus : — 


gitrachchhedepy akshatakshantidhiranm chittarh tasya prekshaminasya sadhoh | 
natrachchhedity akshitakshdntichiran chittt|e tarya preksha sss. 6 a 


nasid dubkham pritiyogan nripam tu bhrashtam dharmad vikshya santipam Apa, 56 4 
tee eee priliswinydna maht thn nasa. 1 ee. naira ndlevdith dra 





€ (This footnote was added by me, — J. B 1 

5 Jour. Amer, Or, Soc. Vol. XVIII. p. 195. — “See below.” 

6 “I have, as stated above, changed the transcribed readings for those of the facsimiles, printing the more 
doubtful syllable; in roman type. — J. BL” 

7 /The original is so faded and indistinct that a correct copy is impussible. Tho corrections male from the 
facsimile are indicated by roman letters. I omit some remarks by Dr. Liders on the discrepancies here, — J. By 
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It is scarcely possible without an examination of the fresco itself, to determine what part of the 
story the picture represented was, to which these verses belong. They glorify rest of spirit which 
did not forsake the Kshantivadin, even under the fearful tortures inflicted by the king, and from this 
it might be inferred that the scene of the mutilation was represented. Burgess’ description of the 
people, in whom we have no difficulty in recognising Kshantivadin, the king, and one of the wives 
praying for mercy on the ascetic, — seems, on the other hand, to indicate that the scene preceding 
the actual mutilation was depicted. 


The Kshantijataka is not the only story from the Jatakamala which has served the Ajanta 
artists as a subject. On the right side wall of the same chamber, near the front corner, there is, 
according to Burgess,® the figure of a king seated on a throne, which bears an inscription that Bhag- 
winlal Indraji doubtfully read as Chaitrivalorkirdjd, and explained as ‘King Chaitra of Valorka,’ 
The correct reading, however, is certainly Mattribalo. . .7rd@jd,9 and the picture represents 
the Bodhisattva in his former birth as Maitribala, The history of this king forms the subject of 
the eighth story of the Jatakamala.1°  Maitrabala is there held up as a pattern of human kindness; 
he goes so far in his goodness that once he satisfied with his own flesh and blood five Yakshas who 
asked him for food. 


The correctness of my explanation is proved by the inscription which, according to Burgess, is 
found above the representation of the king. It is much mutilated, but sufficient is left to identify 
it undoubtedly with sloka 44 of the Maitribalajataka. The stanza and Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 
tracing of the text run thus : —~ 


hriyamanavakasath tu ddnaprity& punah punah} 
na prasehe manas tasya chchhedaduhkham vigihitum Ul 
na prasehe manas vasyd truiraduhkhad — riydhitam 


I-tsing tells us how widespread and popular was the Jatakamalé in India at the end of the 
seventh century. The inscriptions at Ajanta, in characters that belong to about the sixth century, 
prove that the work held as high a reputation a hundred years earlier. 


Other Jatakas in the Ajanta Frescoes,!! 


Dr. Sergius F. Oldenburg in 1895 published a paper on the representations of the Jatakas on 
Buddhist monuments. His results are of the utmost value, and the communication was translated 
from the Russian in the Journal of the American Oriental Society (Vol. XVIIL. pp. 183 ff.), 1897. 
In this Dr. Oldenburg expressed the difficulty of satisfactory identification of the scenes in the 
almost complete absence of reproductions (/b. pp. 195,196). Mr. Griffiths’ work, Zhe Pacntings in 
the Buddhist Caves of Ajanté (1896), had not then appeared. But even this great work does not 
remove all impediments ; for, of the 320 pieces, large and small, copied between 1872 and 1885, half 
were destroyed by fire at South Kensington Museum soon after they were lung up, and the 159 
plates in Mr. Griffiths’ work represent about eighty-five of his canvase:. and of these fully 40 per eent. 
are decorative details — contained in the vecond volume, To study the subjects of the very interest- 
ing paintings in the Ajantd Caves. a more complete series of the scenes, drawn in outline and litho- 
graphed, should be in the hands of scholars. Meanwhile the meagre information available has been 
carefully studied; and Dr. S. F, Oldenburg, sulely on the the basis of the descriptions in Notes on 





8 Loc. cit. p, 82. 

9 The rk: standing between the two words, looks more like ki in the facsimile. It cannot, of course, be riglit, 
but I cannot propose a satisfactory correction. 

10 [Kern’s ed. pp. 41-50. — J. B.t 

M1 (Tadd the following as connected with Dr. Liiders’s paper, and of interest to such as may not have seen 
Dr. Oldenburg’s paper. — J. B.] 


ae 
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ny 
the Bauddha Rock-Temples of Ajantd, their paintings and sculptures, &c.,!2 has made the following 
identifications: — 

1, Cave II., Nos. viii, ix, page 32 (of. below No. - ... 53413 Mahi-Hamsa jataka. 


2 » No. xxvii, p. 38 Soe eae ia ... 482 Raru. 
3. Cave IX., No. i, p. 47 (cf. below No. 11)... we. 499 =Sivils 
4, Cave X., p. 50 wee ses ose ... S1£ Chaddanta.¥4, 15 
5. Cave XVIL, No. xix, pp. 65- 66 (cf. above No.1)... 534 Maha-hathsa, 
6. Cave XVII., Nos. xxii-xxiv, pp. 66-67 ..  W. 539 Mahéa-vessantara (7), 
7 ay No. xxv, p. 67... aes eke ... 516 Maha-kapi. 
8, ‘3 Nos. xxxvi-xxxvii, p. 70 ae ... 455 Mati-posaka, 
9. ” No. xxxviii, p. 71 wee wee W582) Sma (7), 
10. $5 No, xxxix, p. 71... a wee ee 278 Mahisa. 
11. rr No. liv, pp. 75-76 (¢/. above 8) .. .-. 499 Sivi.35 


12. Cave II. Outside chamber to the left, pp, 81-82... 313 Khanti-vidi, 





THE LEGEND OF MiRA BAit THE RAJPUT POETESS, 


BY M. MACAULIFFE, 


Mraa Bar was daughter of Batan Singh RAathaur of Mérata, a town between Bikanér and 
Jodhpur in Rajptana. She was born about 1504 A, D. She appears to have inherited her religious 
proclivities from her mother. When Mira Bai was three or four years of age, the bridal proces- 
sion of a youth of position passed by the palace, All the ladies of the court, except Mira Bai's 
mother, went to the upper apartments to view the procession, She took the opportunity of their 
absence to go to pray to an image of Krishna, called Girdhar Lal, which was set up in her 
private apartment, 


Mira Bai laid aside her playthings to follow her mother, and said to her, “ who is my bride- 
groom?” Her mother smiled, took her in her arms, and, pointing to Girdhar Lal, said, “there is 
your bridegroom.” Upon this Mira Bai instantly accepted him, and veiled her face according to the 
Oriental practice, which requires a wile to veil her face even from her newly married husband. She 
became so enamoured of Girdhar Lal that she could not pass an instant without seeing him. Her 
love for him is compared to that of the milkmaids, Krishna’s playfellows, of Bindraban. She 
indulged her passion without fear orshame, and without any regard to the traditions of her family on 
the subject of the retirement of women from the public gaze. 


While her affections were thus engaged, she was betrothed to Kahwar Bhojraj, son of Rana 
Sanga of Méwar. The subsequent marriage in 1516 A. D., as might well have been expected, 
proved unhappy. Bhéjraj went to Mérita in great state with a large retinue, but when the marriage 
ceremony was being performed and the time came for the bride to circumambulate the pavilion 
set up for the ceremony, Mira Bai walked around the idol of Girdhar Lal, and took no notice of the 
bridegroom. When the time for her departure with her husband arrived, her parents wished to send 
her off with suitable marriage presents, but she was miserable at leaving Girdhar Lil. She grew 
sad and restless, and wept to such an extent that she became insensiblee When she regained 








12 Archeological Survey of Western India, No. 9, Bombay, 1879. 

13 These numerals refer to the current numbers of the Jataka-tales in Fausboll’s edition or to those of 
Westergaard’s Catalogue. 

1 Pointed out by Burgess. 

18 See Burgess, Report on the Buddhist Cave- Temples, §c. Arch. Sur. West. India, Vol. IV. pp. 45-46. cf lL. 
Feer, Le Chaddanta-jitaka, Jour, As, IX Ser. tom. V, (1895), pp. 31-35 and 18-223, [See also Cunningham. 
Bharhut Stapa, pl. xxvi, fig. 6.] 
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consciousness, her parents affectionately told her that, if it made her happy, she might take Girdhar 
LAl with her without any farther ceremony. She replied that if they valued the happiness of her life, 
they would give her the image, and she would worship it with heart and soul. Her parents had 
already perceived that she was a saint and ‘‘lover of God,’’ and so at the moment of separation from 
their beloved daughter they presented her with the image as part of her dowry. 


Mira Bai, who was overjoyed at obtaining possession of the object of her devotion, set it up in 
her palanquin, and during the journey feasted her eyes on its beauty. On arriving at her new home, 
her mother-in-law, the Rani, had hardly paid her the rites of hospitality, when she asked her to 
worship Durga, a goddess of a totally different temper from the playful Krishna. Mira Bai said, 
however, that she had devoted her body to Girdhar Lal, and she would bow her head to none but 
him. Her mother-in-law replied that a good wife was improved by worshipping Durgé, But Mira 
bat closed the discussion by saying it was of no use to press her further, and she would abide by her 
first determination. On this the Rani became very angry, and went to complain of Mira Baj to the 
Riad: “ This daughter-in-law of ours is worthless, as on the very day of her arrival she refuses to 
obey me ani] puts me to shame. It is clear what our future relations are going to be.” 


The Ran& became excessively incensed and went to his daughter-in-law with the intention of 
punishing her. The Raui, however, had sufficient sense to restrain him ; and he decided that the 
interests of domestic peace would be consulted by putting Mira Bai into a separate apartment. The 
point decided was that, although it is admitted by the author of the Bhagat Mélé that Rukmini, 
who became Krishna’s consort and the milkmaids who became Krishna’s playfellows, did not meet 
him until they had sacrificed to Durga, as Mird Bat had already obtained Krishna, it was unneces- 


~ary for her to worship Durga, and no exception could be taken to her conduct on the precedent of 
Rukmini and the milkmaids, 


Mira Bai on finding herself in a private apartment became excessively happy, and gave 
full scope to her religious enthusiasm. She set up her image. decked and adorned it, and devoted 
herself night and day to the company of saints. Heer sister-in-law Udai Bai was sent to remonstrate 
with her, and said —“ You are born of a noble house. Be wise and desist from the company of faqirs, 
which casts a slur on both our families.” Mira Bai replied —“The slur of hundreds of thousands 
ot births departs on association with the saints. The slur is on her who loves not their company, 
My life depends on the company of the saints, To anyone who is displeased with it your remon- 
~trance would be proper.” It was on this occasion that Mira Bai composed the following hymns :— 


QO my friend, my mind is attached to Krishna ; I shall not be restrained from loving him, 


If anyone give me a reproach, I will give a hundred thousand in return, 
My mother-in-law is severe, my sister-in-law obstinate ; 


how can I endure this misery 2 
Mir& for the sake of the lord Girdhar would endure the 


obloquy of the world. 
I have the god Girdhar and no other ; 

He is my spouse on whose head is a crown of peacock feathers, 

Who carrieth a shell, discus, mace, and lotus, and who weareth a necklace} 

I have forfeited the respect of the world by ever sitting near huly men. 

The matter is nuw publie: everybody knows it. 

Having felt supreme devotion I die as I behold the world. 

T have no mother, father, son, or relation with me. 

I laugh when 1 behold my beloved ; people think I weep. 

T have planted the vine of love, and irrigated it again and again with the water of teara, 
T have cast away fear of the world ; what can anyone do to me? 

Miré’s love for her god is fixed, happen what may. 





? This is a description of Vishnu, of whom Krishna was an incarnation, 


wh 
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The Ran, on being informed of Miri Bai’s determination, became beside himself with rage, and 
sent Mira Bai a cup of poison known as charndmrtt, that is, water in which an image had been bathed. 


The Marathi chronicler states that the poison was sent MirA by the hand of her mother, who 
overcome by maternal affection shed tears as she bore it. To disobey the Rana, the supreme 
ruler of the state, was impossible, and so her beloved daughter must die. When the cup was offered 
to MirA Bai, she said — “ The body is perishable, so, mother, why weep if it perish in the service of 
Krishna? There need be no regret at the disappearance of a mirage or at the failure of the son of a 
barren woman to wed. It is not right to say that the moon perishes on the thirtieth day of the 
lunar month, Your lamentations are as vain as the grief of the bee at the fading of an imaginary 
tlower. As the fruit of a tree falls, sooner or later, so I have fallen at Krishna’s feet. A pearl 
born in the ocean is turned into an ornament by the rich, so I who am sprung from you shall glitter 
in Krishna’s diadem, The world itself is an illusion, wherefore mourn not for me,” 


Mir Bat's only grief at leaving her body was that the worship of Krishna might decline. Having 
informed the god of her father-in-law’s intention, she thus apostrophised the object of her worship — 
People will say that the king poisoned his daughter because she worshipped thee. I fear there- 
fore that thy worship shall be neglected, and the apprehension causeth me poignant misery, Who 
will now put on thy decorations? Who will put the saffron mark on thy forehead, attach dazzling 
rings to thine ears, twine a garland of pearls round thy neck, girdle thee with a jewelled zone, tie on 
thy golden armlets and anklets, light incense to gratify thy nostrils, make thee offerings of sweet, 
basil, present thee with sacred food to satisfy thy hunger, and prostrate himself in adoration before 
thee? My father-in-law hath already abandoned thy worship in his displeasure with me, others too will 
reproach thee with my death and cease to do thee homage. But after all why should I be anxious ? 
Thou thyself knowest the past, the present and the future, Thou hast ever preserved thy saint~ 
from poison, fire, and sword, so why should I be anxious now 2?” 


On this Mira Bai put the cup of poison on her head in token of submission, and then cheerfully 
drank it off. On that occasion she composed the following verses :-— 


Radha and Krishoa dwell in my heart. 

Some say that Mira is insane, others that she hath disgraced her family, 

Opening her veil and baring her breast, she danceth with delight before her god. 

In the bowers of Bindraban, Krishna with the éilak on his forehead gladdeneth my heart. 
The Rana sent a cup of poison and Mira drank it with delight, 

Mira’s lord is the all-wise Girdhar ; she is bound to his service, 


The Rané waited to hear of Mira’s death, but her life was miraculously preserved, and 
her cheeks gradually assumed a higher bloom. She devoted herself to the further decoration ani 
arnamentation of the image, and decked it out in fashions ever new. She sang the praises of her 
god and filled her heart with delight and immortal love. She also composed the following on this 
occasion :— 

T knew the Rana had given me poison. 

God who caused my boat to float across, separated the milk and water for me.? 

Until the gold is annealed, it is not perfectly pure. 

O king, keep thine own family in seclusion; I am the wife of another3 

I sacrifice my mind and body to the saint even though he be a pariah ; I have sold myv+li 


to God. 
Mira for the sake of worshipping the lord Girdhar is entangled in the feet of holy men. 


When the Rand& found that the poison had produced no effect he appointed tipstaffs to watch Mera 
BAi, and report when she again conferred with fagirs, so that she might be put to death when 


3 That ie, saved me in the ordeal. 5 Tam wedded to Girdhar Lal, not to thy son, 
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dletected in the act. She was in the habit of laughing and holding amorous converse with the image. 
One day a tipstaff went and said to the king —“ At this very moment Mira Bai is holding conversa- 
tion and laughing and joking with some one.” The king took up his sword, and called out to her 
to open the folding doors. He asked her where the person was with whom she had been holding 
snch pleasant discourse. She replied — “There he is before thee, my image, mine adored. Open 
thine eyes and look. He is neither afraid nor ashamed of thee,” 


The Bhagat Mild states that Mira Bai and the image had been playing at [Indian] draughts, 
and at the time of the Ran4’s entrance the idol actually extended its arm to move a piece, The 
Rana on witnessing the miracle became ashamed. There was, however, no real impression made 
on his obdarate heart. The saying is that until the saints of God show favor, God will not do 
so, The king meditated the murder of a saint, so “why should God set his thoughts aright ?” 


Once when Mira Bai was ill she composed the following :— 


Krishna with the large eyes looked at me, and smiled 

As I was going to draw water from the Jamna and the vessel glittered on my head, 

Since then the delightful image of the dark and beautiful one hath dwelt in my heart. 

You may write and bring me incantations, you may write and bring me spells, grind 
neilicine aud give it me, that will not cure me, 

Tf any one bring me Krishna as my physician I will gladly arise. 

His eye-brows are bows, his eyes the arrows which he fitteth thereto, and draweth to pierce me. 

Mira’s lord is the wise Girdhar; how can I abide at home ? 


A dissolute and abandoned person tried to tempt Mira Bat’s virtue. He told her that he was 
«ried with Girdhar Lal’s permission to give her such pleasure as she could only obtain from man’s 
embraces. She replied that she humbly submitted to Girdhar Lil’s order, but that they must first 
dine. She meantime hada couch placed and dressed in the enclosure where saints were assembled, 
She there addressed her would-be paramour —‘* Thou needest not be ashamed or afraid of any one, 
as the order of Girdhar Lil is on every account proper.” The man replied —*“ Does any one do such 
things before others.” she said she knew of no secret place, for God was everywhere present, He 
~ees the good and bad acts of all and rewards men according to their deserts. 
ruffian turned pale, and vice gave place to virtue in his heart, 
hands asked her mercy and divine intercession, 
face with God. 


On hearing this the 
He fell at her feet and with clasped 
Mira Bai felt compassion and brought him face to 


Tulsi Das, according to all received accounts, lived nearly a century after Mira Bat, but some 
poets have made them contemporaries. The following letter to Tulsi DAs is attributed to 
Mira Bai:— 

To the holy lord Tulst Das, the virtuons, the remover of sin, greeting — 
J ever bow to thee, dispel all my sorrow. 
All my husband's relations give me continual annoyance. 


They cause me to endure great suffering when I associate with saints, and perform my 
worship. 


Since chiddhood Mira hath contracted love for Girdhar Lal: 
She cannot now divest herself of it in any way ; it completely overpowereth her, 
Thou art to me as a father and mother : thou conferrest happiness on God’s saints. 
Write and inform me what is proper for me to do. 

Tulsi Das’s reply — 


Those who love not Ram and Sita+ 
Should be abandoned as if they were millions of enemies, however much we love them, 


* Vaidéht. Sit& was so called because born of the king of Vidéha. 
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Prahlad abandoned his father, Bibhishan his brother Rawan, and Bharat his mother ; 
Bali his guréi, the women of Braj their husbands, and their lives were all the happier for 
having done so. 


The opinion of all holy saints is that relations with and love for God are alone true, 
Of what avail is the eye-salve which causeth the eyes to burst ; what more can I say ? 
Saith Tulsi Das, that spouse is worshipful, that son is dearer than life, 

Who is attached to Ram; he is my real friend in this world. 


As Mira Bat has been made a contemporary of Tulsi Das, so also she has been made a 
contemporary of the Emperor Akbar. It is said that having heard of the virtues and beauty 
of Mira Bai he went with his minstrel, Tansén, both disguised as hermits, to visit her. The follow- 
ing lines in attestation of this circumstance are attributed to Mira Bai: — 


O mother, I recognise Krishna as my spouse, 

Akbar came to test me and brought Tansén with him : 

He heard singing, music, and pious discourse ; he bowed to the ground over and over. 
Miré’s lord, the all-wise Girdhar, made me his protégée. 


Itis said that on observing her devotion Akbar was very pleased with the good fortune which 
enabled him to behold her, He made her a present of a jewelled necklace which she accepted 
with some misgivings, as it appeared too valuable an article for an ascetic to possess. The emperor 
was equal to the occasion, and said that he had found it while performing his devotional ablutions in the 
river Jamna, and thought it would be a suitable present to make her god. Tansén, it is said, com- 
posed an ode in her honor, and he and his royal master then returned to their capital. The necklace 
was too valuable not to provoke remarks unfavourable to its recipient. The Rand submitted it to 
assayers who valued it at a fabulous sum of money. On enquiry it was found to be the same that 
a jeweller had sold not long previously to the emperor. Further enquiry led to the identity of the 
two strolling hermits with Akbar and his favourite minstrel. MirA Bai’s fate was now sealed. Her 
husband suspected that she had been polluted by the emperor. For this there was but one penalty 
in that age — she must die. Mira Bai’s father-in-law sent her a cobra in a box, so that when she 
opened it the reptile might sting her todeath, She was told it was a §dlagrdm. Before opening the 
hox she addressed the sélagrdm as follows :— 


O sdlagrdm in the box, why speakest thou not? 

I speak to thee, but thou repliest not; why art thou silent ? 

This ocean of the world is very immense; take mine arm and extricate me. 
Mira’s lord, wise Girdhar, thou alone art my helper, 


On opening the box Mira composed the following : — 


_ What shall the Rana do to me? Miré hath cast off the restraints of her line. 
The RanA once sent a cup of poison to kill Mira; 
Mira drank it with delight, loving it as if it were water blessed by her lord.5 
The Rana hath now sent a box containing a cobra, 
But when Mira opened it and looked, the cobra became a édlugrdm. 
There was a sound of rejoicing in the company of the saints ; Krishna® had mercy on me. 
T decorated myself, attached bells to my feet, and, keeping time with both my hands, 
Danced before the idol, and sang the praises of Gopal. 
The holy are mine and I am theirs; the holy are my life. 
Mira is absorbed in the holy as butter before churning is in milk. 


Rana Sahga, Mira’s father-in-law, was still obdurate and determined that she should die by 
the sword, but no one could be found to execute the death-warrant. She was then ordered to kill 








> Water in which her idol’s feet had been washed, 6 Ghansyém, dark asa cloud. 
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herself in whatever way she thought fit. By this time she was a widow, her husband having 
predeceased his father, and her person was at her own disposal. Promising that she would obey the 
Ra4ni’s command she retired to her solitary apartment, during the night put on the dress of a 
mendicant, and left the palace, She plunged into the nearest river to die in obedience to the 
order she had received, It is said that she was miraculously preserved by an angel who brought her 
to shore and addressed her — “ O queen, thou hast obeyed thy father-in-law and art worthy of all praise 
for thy devotion, but thou hast a higher duty still to perform, It is thine to set a high exemplar to 
the world, and show unto men how to fulfil the designs of the Creator and become absorbed in Him,” 
When she awoke she found herself alone on the river’s bank with the current flowing at her feet. 
She stood up in amazement not knowing for the moment what todo, She met some cowherds, of 
whom she enquired the way to Bindriban, They presented her with milk, and directed her whither 
to proceed. She walked on singing her hymns, the object of blessings and attentions in the villages 
through which she passed, 


On her arrival in Bindraban she desired to see Jiv Gosain. To her disappointment he sent 
her word that he would allow no woman into his presence. She replied — ‘I thought everybody 
in BindrAban a woman, and only Girdhar Lal a man.” I learn to-day that there are other partners 
than Krishna in Bindraban.” By this she scoffingly meant that the Gosain placed himself on an 
equality with Krishna as god of Bindraban. The Gésaih, on hearing her rebuke, went bare-footed to 
do her homage, and beholding her became filled with “the love of God.”# 


Mira Bai with loving devotion traversed every grove and pathway of Bindraban, and having 
fixed the sweet image of Krishna in her heart returned to her late husband’s home. On finding 
her father-in-law still obdurate, she went on a pilgrimage to Dwaraka, where the youthful Krishna 
had played and sported, There again she became entranced with the pleasure of adorning and 
enhancing the beauty of her favourite god. 


During her absence from Chitaur, the Capital of Méwar, the visits of holy men to that capital 
ceased. ‘Dissensions arose in the state. It was only then that the Randa realised what a holy person 
he had lost, He sent several Brahmans and instructed them to use every entreaty to Miré Bat to 
induce her to return, and finally to tell her that it was impossible for him to live unless she 
complied with his prayer, The Brahmans executed his orders, but Mira Bai refused to put herself 
again in the Rana’s power. Upon this the Brahmans sat at her door and declared their 
intention of neither eating nor drinking till she had returned with them. She replied 
that she lived in Dwaraka only by the favour of Krishna, She would go and take leave of him and 
return to the Brahmans, She went to do homage to Ranchér,® the visible representation of that 
god, became absorbed in his love, and what she had she gave — a humble offering of verses at his 
shrine :— 


O God, remove thy servant’s sufferings ; 

Thou didst supply Draupadi with inexhaustible robes and save her modesty ; 
For the sake of thy saint Prahlad thou didst assume the body of a man-lion; 
Thou didst kill Hiranyakagipu, who had not the courage to oppose thee ; 

Thou didst kill the shark and extricate the drowning elephant from the water. 








? This is a common idea in the Granth Sihib. The guras deem God a husband, and themselves as His wives. 

8 Jiv Gosadin, it may be stated, was the son of Ballabha, and uncle of Rapa and Sanatan, two devout followers 
of Chaitanya, the great Vaishnava reformer of Bengal (1485-1533). Ripa and Sanatan had been ministers of the 
Muhammadan ruler of Bihar, and were of royal blood, high rank, and great wealth, all which advantages they relin- 
quashed to lead a religious life. Jiv Gosdin was an author of some pretensions. He annotated a treatise of his 
nephew Riap§, describing religious pleasures and emotions, He wrote abook on the acts of Krishna, but his 
greatest work was one in which he amplified his annotations on the treatise of Rupa, and dwelt at length on the 
yarious phases of devotional exaltation. 

® Krishna received the name Ranchér when he fled from Jarasandha to Dwaraka. 
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O Lal Girdhar, Mira is thy slave ; her enemies everywhere annoy her. 

Take me, my friend, take me to thy care as thou knowest best. 

I have none but thee ; do thou show mercy unto me, 

I have no appetite by day and no sleep by night; my body pineth away. 

Lord of Mira, all-wise Girdhar, come to me now ; I cannot live in thine absence. 


It is said that the allpervading Brahma, the knower of truth, the Eternal, on beholding 
her supreme love, could resist no longer. He incorporated her in Himself, and she became lost to 
human gaze. The Brahmans searched for her in vain. The only trace of her they could obtain was 
her sdri, which was found enveloping the body of the image. The Brahmans’ faith in him was 
confirmed, but their mission otherwise was unsuccessful, and they returned crestfallen to the Rana, 
The latter soon experienced the further mortification of beholding his state conquered and plundered 
by the victorious army of Akbar as a retribution for the ill-treatment of Mird Bat. , 


The following is one of the hymns whose passionate devotion is said to have produced the result 
of Mira Bai’s union with Ranchér :— 


O Lord Ranchér; grant me to abide in Dwaraka, to abide in Dwaraka. 

With thy shell, discus, mace, and lotus dispel the fear of death. 

All places of pilgrimage ever abide in the Gémti for me. 

The clash of thy shell and cymbals is ever the essence of pleasure. 

Ihave abandoned my country, my queenly robes, my husband’s palace, my property, and 
my kingdom. 

Mira, thy slave, cometh to thee for refuge; her honour is now totally in thy keeping.1 


It is said that in commemoration of the miraculous disappearance of Mir& Bai, her image 
is still worshipped at Udaipur in conjunction with that of Ranchér, the beloved Girdhar 
of her childhood. 


Guru Arjan at first inserted one of Mira Baf’s hymns in his collection of the Sikh sacred 
writings, but subsequently drew his pen through it. It is preserved, however, in the Granth of Bhat 
Banné, which can be seen at Mangat in the Gujarat district of the Panjab, The following is the 
hynn :— 


Rag Maru. 


God!! hath entwined my soul, O mother, 

With His attributes,!2 and I have sung of them. 

The sharp arrow of His love hath pierced my body through and through, O mother. 

When it struck me I did not know it ; now it cannot be endured, O mother. 

Though I use charms, incantations, and drags, the pain will not depart, 

Is there any one who will treat me ? Intense is the agony, O mother, 

Thou, O God, art near; Thou art not distant ; come quickly to meet me, 

Saith Mira, the Lord, the moantain-wielder,!3 who is compassionate, hath quenched the fire 
of my body, O mother, 

The lotus-eyed hath entwined my soul with the twine of his attributes, 





——_—_—_— eee 
10 The hymns in this life of Mira Baf are taken from Raja Raghuraj Singh’s Bhagat Mala, 
1 Kawalnain, an epithet of Krishna, the object of Mira Bai’s special worship. 
12 Gun has two meanings — a rope or twine, and an attribute, 
15 God in the avatar of Krishna. 
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GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 
BY ARTHUR A. PERERA. 
(Continued from p. 311.) 
(3) The Village.’ 


Tue organization of the village (g@ma) was based on the communal system, and its 
inhabitants were under three officers: the Patirannebe, who registered the names of lands, their 
owners and the amount of produce ; the Gamarala, who allotted the fields to the several shareholders 
and had in charge their irrigation and cultivation ; and the Vitérana, who collected the revenue, 
superintended the Police and inquired into the general affairs of the village.8 These headmen also 
presided over the Gansab4va, or the village court, where disputes other than murder 
were compounded or settled by oath. 


The office of the Vitdrana still exists in the Ganmulidéniya, but the duties of the other two 
are cutrusted to the Vel Vidané or the Irrigation Officer ; the constitution of the Gansabiva, too, 
is greatly altered, 


Every village has a resting stall for cattle (géla), where traders going to distant towns keep 
their carts and bulls for a nominal charge, as well as a free halting place for belated travellers 
(ambalama), who carry their food in the skins covering the areca-blossom (kolapota). This is 
scantily furnished with a bench or two and an earthen vessel full of water, with a cocoanut-shell 
ladle (pintdliya). 


Each person has his own ancestral plot of ground, to which, however small, he clings 
with a passionate attachment; and for it the king, as lord of the soil, used to claim certain feudal 
services from 15 to 30 days a year: in time of war to guard the barriers and passes into the hills 
and serve as soldiers, and ordinarily to construct and repair canals, tanks, bridges and roads, and to 
attend to other works of public importance. Now a commutation tax of Rs. 1°50 on every male 
uuder 55 has taken the place of these feudal obligations. 


A considerable portion of the ground was reserved as private Crown property (gabaddgama), 
aud its cultivators were either hereditary tenants (pangukdrayo) or tenants-at-will (nilakdrayo), who 
had to give a share of the grain, and, according to their caste and rank in life, to perform certain 


services, if near the capital, to the king as their landlord, if not to his provincial representative 
(dirsdce). 

Chiefs and nobles performed various honorary services and paid homage on New Year’s day 
by presenting a roll of forty betel-leaves (4ulaé ata), The Goigama tenants carried messages, 
supplied betel and areca and kept guard at halting-places (atapattu or héw& wasam) or provided for 
strangers Visiting the village, attended his master’s house during the domestic ceremonies, guarded 
it during his absence, and, when necessary, Supplied cooked provisions (gam wasama) or kept watch 
at the threshing floor, and fetched buffaloes for ploughing (ila wasama). The Karafva tenants 
transported the paddy from the fields to the granary, or attended to the carriage department (madige 
hadda), or provided fish for the kitchen. The Duréva tenants trained elephants and looked after 
them or drew toddy from the palm-trees (madinnd). The Navandanna tenants made articles 

it jewellery and earved betel-boxes (Gadélu) or supplied the kitchen utensils and agricultural 
anplements (dchd@ri) or cleaned and repaired the brass and copper vessels (Jékuruvd) or were engaged 





7 Authorities— 
(1) Service Tenures Commission Reports, 1869-1872. 
(2) Phear’s The Aryan Village in India and Cey/on, 1880. 
(3) Ceylon Census Reports, 1891. 
8 Valontyn, writing in 1726, mentions, in his Beschryving van Oud en Nieuw Oost-Indien, two other officers, 
ithimy and Yaphamy ; what their duties were cannot be ascertained. 
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in ornamenting walking-sticks, handles for flags, &c. (sittary). The Badahela tenants made tiles, 
supplied earthenware vessels, and kept the roof in order. The Embetta tenants attended to the 
shaving of the abovementioned servants. The Rad& tenants washed the soiled clothes of the 
same, monthly or weekly, and on important occasions put up for them white cloth to serve as a 
ceiling, and also covered their seats with it. The Hali tenants attended the master on journeys 
as a bodyguard or peeled cinnamon (mahabadda). The Hakuru tenants carried the palanquins of 
the ladies or were employed as menials, especially as cooks, or supplied jaggery and vegetables. 
The Hunnd tenants whitewashed the lord’s house and supplied lime for eating. The Berawaya 
tenants beat the drums at festivals and gave notice of official proclamations, or wove a rough kind 
of cloth. The Padua tenants carried the proprietor’s palanquin and baggage, brought charcoal for 
the smith and worked at the bellows (yemd@nu), or erected the walls of houses or furnished onions 
and garlic (limubadda). The Oli tenants kept the premises clean and provided the oil for burning 
at night. The Hinnéva or Gettaru tenants washed for the Héli and the other castes or were 
employed to carry corpses, or provided fodder for elephants and cattle (pannayé). The Kinnaru 
tenants wove bamboo baskets and rush-mats. The Rodi tenants buried the carcases of dead 
animals and worked in hide to make ropes, halters, &c. It should be mentioned that the families 
performed the above services by turns, which were controlled by public officers who were responsible 
for the proper distribution and due performance of labour. 


If the Crown lands were gifted to a noble for special services rendered (nindagam), or to a 
vihdra (viharagam), or a déwala (dewdlagam) for the sake of merit, the duties were transferred to 
the new landlord, Slight traces of this system of land tenure exist to the present day, but are dying 
out under the influence of new legislation. 


The several castes above referred to consist of groups of clans, and eavh clan claims 
descent from a common remote ancestor and calls itself either after his name or the office 
he held, or any characteristic of his, or, if he had been a settler, the village to which he 
had belonged, or the chief whom he at that time was serving, or the badge he had. This was in 
use till the person was made a ‘belted knight’ (patabandinavd), when it was dropped, and 
@ surname, which became hereditary, assumed. The clan-name, however, was not forgotten, 
as the respectability and the antiquity of the family were gauged by it. If a person called 
Konnappu derives his descent from an ancestor who held the minor office of Liyana Arachehy 
(clerk), he is known as Liyana Arachchige Konnappu, Konnappu belonging to the house (ge) of a 
Liyana Arachchy. When he was ennobled, he took one or more of the surnames Vijayaratna (the 
gem of victory), Jayatilaka (the ornament of victory), Gunasékara (the moon of virtue), &c., and 
styled himself Konnappu Vijayaratna, or Vijayaratna Jayatilaka, &c.; these are now indiscrim- 
inately adopted. 

The descendants of the converts to Christianity, during the Portuguese ascendency in 
Ceylon, have, in addition to their Singhalese surnames, those of their conquerors as well, e.g., Silva, 
Perera, Dias. 

Owners of cattle have, or rather had, distinguishing brands, according to their caste and 
clans,? and the animals were branded first with the initial letter of the village, then with the brand 
of the clan (and consequently of the caste, too), and thirdly with the initial letter of the owner’s 
name. 

The people of a village are further divided into two factions called Udupila (the upper 
party) and the Yatipilla (the lower party) who take sides in the sacred national games. 

The typical Singhalese homestead, which is fast disappearing, is built round a quadrangle 
(midula). The apartments are built side by side with a verandah attached, or parallel to each other 
with separate roofs, the opposite eaves of which join, The walls are made of mud and wattle and 


® Vide Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1874), Vol. V., No. 19, p. 60. 
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thatched with the dried and plaited cocoanut leaves (cadjans) or with rice-stubble ; the floor is made 
of earth and wel coated with cowdung to keep away ticks and fleas ; and the rooms are ventilated 
by small barred windows. In the middle of the compound is erected, for the storing of paddy, 
a wicker-frame (atu messa or v7 bissa) elevated from the ground, roofed, and plastered with mud and 
dung, The grain is otherwise stored in a loft (atuwa) over the duma explained below. The fittings 
of the interior are simple: a trestle (messa) which serves for a seat or table; a shelf over the fire- 
place for keeping the earthen cooking utensils (duma); a hanging raft for mats (mélé) ; a rack for 
cocoanut-shell ladles (hendiulucd) ; stumps of wood to sit upon (tote); a mortar (wangediya) and 
pestle (médlgaha); a quern to grind millet (kurakkon gala) ; a cocoanut scraper (héramané ) ; 
a winnowing fan (kudla) ; » sieve for flour (péneré); a flat grinding stone for curry-stuffs (miris gala) ; 
a hatchet (porawa); a chopring knife (ketfa); a stake to husk cocoanuts (inna); an ikle broom 
(Jala); agricultural implements; a rice-measure (hunduva) and sometimes a clepsydra-clock 
( pétettiya) consisting of a small cocoanut-shell with a tiny hole, floating in a pot of water, which 
gradually fills and sinks to the bottom in twenty-four hours (péya).J0 At the entrance to the garden 
by the roadside, or where two lines of the building join, is put up a sort of portico (€naméstraya), 
where guests and strangers are received, and which offers a temporary resting-shed for tired wayfarers. 


The physical traits of the Singhalese are similar to their Indian cousins, but their colour is 
a little darker, They wear their hair long, gathered up in a knot behind and lubricated with oi]; the 
females make use of false hair to give size to the mass and run a large pin through (kira) with an 
ornamental head. The peasantry of Central Ceylon have preserved to a great extent the Singhalese 
dress ; the men wear a cloth round their waist reaching to the ankles and so adjusted as to leave 
them freedom of limb, While working they take this between their legs and fasten it before or 
behind. A large handkerchief is thrown over their shoulders as an upper garment, which is occasionally 
wrapped round their head to keep away the sun. The females dress like the Bengali women, except 
that they do not bring the upper end of the garment over the head, but simply throw it over the left 
shoulder, and they adorn themselves with ear-rings, armlets, and necklaces. This homely dress is 
now heing given up, both by men and women, for the more fashionable European costume, and the 
curious may see this evolution at the present day in all its stages. The men of the maritime 
prov.nces have adopted the headcomb of the Malays. In the official costume of the chief of a sea- 
board district, with his long black-coat (kabdya), gilt buttons and shoes, is seen the Portuguese 
influence ; while in that of a Kandian chief, with his pin-cushion hat (jagalattoppiya), embroidered 


jacket, and a zouave of white muslin encircling his waist, an interesting survival of the old court 
dress. 


The peasantry are stolid in their demeanour, polite, good-natured and faithful, affectionate 
to their children and respectful, fond of pomp and high office, quick to anger, intelligent, sarcastic 
and boastful in their conversation, and kind to animals, especially cattle; they like to lead a hedgehog 


existence, do not scruple to cringe to obtain favour, and, when tainted with the town atmosphere, 
mistake impudence for independence. 


Intercourse between the sexes is animated, as with all Eastern nations, more by passion 
than sentiment ; and polyandry was common among them. This was due not only to the desire to 
keep in the family the ancestral plot of ground, but also to the exigencies of public duty. When 
~rveral brothers on a farm were called out for the Singhalese corvée (rdjakdriya), the law allowed 
one of them to be left behind to act as a companion to the female at home. 





1° For weights and measures and modes of reckoning time, see :— 
(1) Rhys Davids’ Ancient Measures and Coins of Ceylon (1877). 
(2) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1£56-1858), Vol. TII., No. 10, p. 181. 


8), ay »» (1892), Vol. XII, No. 43, p. 173. 
(4) The Orientalist (1887), Vol. IE. p. 75. 


(5) ” (1889), Vol. IIT. p. 199. 
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The average Singhalese is an early riser; he takes in the morning some preparation of rice- 
flour with a pot of toddy (rd), and at mid-day and night a large quantity of boiled rice and a few 
curries, The latter are more varied when a guest is in the house. The visitor is received at the 
threshold and conducted inside by the hand; kissing is the usual form of greeting among females 
and near relatives, and salutation with clasped hands, in the attitude of prayer, among friends, 
masters and servants. He brings with him some eatables as a present, or sends them before his 
arrival. Water is supplied to him to wash his face, feet and mouth, and the repast made ready. 
The host serves him with the rice and curries, skins the plantains for him, and makes his chew of 
betel. His attendants also are well treated in the servants’ room. On his departure the host 
accompanies him some distance. When a person of distinction, viz., a Buddhist priest or a chief, 
visits a house, the rooms are lined with white cloth and the seats are spread with it; the host never 
sits down in his presence. 


The respect of an inferior to a superior is even seen on the high roads; if they meet, the 
former removes the shade (talapat) over his head, gets out of the way and makes a very respectfal 
obeisance. 

In the olden time, as seen above, the people were occupied according to their caste ; but now the 
majority do not follow their ancestral calling, but earn a livelihood by pursuing any vocation they 
choose. One man works at his field, carefully observing all the agricultural superstitions!! ; a second 
fishes at the village stream with arod made of the mid-rib of the Kitul-leaf ; a third slings his baskets 
of garden produce at the end of a flexible kitul-shaft and carries them on his shoulders to towns or 
the weekly village fairs ( polaval); a fourth climbs the palm-trees with his ankles encircled by a ring 
of cocoanut-leaf and picks the fruit with his hand ; a fifth taps for toddy the blossoms of several 
cocoanut-trees by coupling their crowns with stout ropes to walk upon, and their straight boughs with 
smaller ones to support himself; a sixth brings for sale from the country straw and firewood in 
single or double bullock carts ; and a seventh transports cocoanuts, salt, and cured fish to centres of 
trade by flat-bottomed boats (pada), or pack-bullocks (‘avalam). 


The women, too, are not idle; they either make jaggery (molasses) from the unfermented 
toddy, or plait mats of dyed rushes in mazy patterns, or earn a pittance by selling, on a small 
stand by the roadside, the requisites of a chew — betel, areca, and burnt lime; or hawk for sale 
fraits and vegetables in baskets carried on their heads ; or keep for sale, on a messa in the verandah, 
sweetmeats and other eatables protected from the crows, which infest the place, by a net spread befor 
them ; or make coir by beating out the fibre from soaked cocoanut-husks ; or attend to the domestic 
dnties with a child astride their hips, 


The children are away at school the whole morning; and on their return either divert themselves 
at games or go in search of the wild fruits with which the jungles abound, or constract rude swings 
under the shady trees and pass away the day singing rural ditties, And at nightfall, while the 
mother lulls her youngest to sleep on her outstretched legs with a pillow thrown across, the father 
beguiles their time with nursery tales, 


(4) Religious Rites. 


Buddhism is the prevailing religion of the island, and its adherents observe as holy four 
days of the lunar month: when the moon is new (améwaka), full (pakaloswaka), and half-way 











11 For paddy cultivation ceremonies, vide— 
(1) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal (1848-1849), Vol. II., No. 4, p. 27. 


Qo» : » (1880), Vol. VI, No. 21, p. 46. 
8)» - »» (1883), Vol. VIIL, No. 26, p. 44. 
Go» e » (1884), Vol. VILL, No. 29, p. 381. 
6) og » (1889), Vol. XI, No. 89, ps 167. 


(6) Asiatic Society’ 8 a Journal oj Great Britain (New Series, 1885), Vol. XVII. p, 366. 
(7) The Tuprobanian (1885), Vol. I. p. 94. 
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between the two (pura atawaka and awa atawaka). On these occasions, dressed in white, the 
votaries, chiefly females, visit, singly or in groups, the temples (rihdra), carrying on their heads 
in shallow wicker-work baskets (watit), or in their hands and held to the forehead, the rose- 
coloured lotus (nellum) and the flowers of the iron-wood tree (n@), of the jasmine, of the hibi- 
sars, of the champak (sapw) and of the areca and cocoanut. These they present at the sanctuary, 
in front of the image of Buddha, on their knees, with their heads on the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication (malpinkama), and wishing in their hearts that others also may partake 
of the merit of the offering (pind-nard). They return backwards, facing the idol, to an outer 
apartment, where they squat on the floor and repeat after a priest the invocation, The Three 
Refages (Tun Sarana) and the Five Vows (Pansil'?) ; next they proceed to the sacred Bo-tree 
(bédhinvahansa) in the middle of the compound and reverently lay on the platform surrounding 
it (b6dhimaluva) what is left of their flowers. 


On New Moon days they also bring cocoanut oil as an offering, and illuminate the temple 
premises with small wicks floating in oil-lamps which give a feeble and flickering light 
(panpinkama). 


The most important of the four Sabbaths (péyqa) is the full-moon day, when the tom-tom 
beaters at the entrance to the temples sound their drums the loudest; on such days the more 
pious devotees go at dawn to the temple and receive under the Bo-tree,at the hands of a priest, 
the eight sacred vows which they observe till the next morn. Before noon they return 
home for a hurried breakfast cooked overnight (Ail ddné), the ouly meal fur the day their yows 
allow, and retire to some lonely shaded spot, where they repeat with the help of a rosary (nava- 
guna vela) the nine pre-eminent qualities (nava guna gathd) possessed exclusively by Buddha. 
Towards evening they join the others in the temple grounds, and “round a platform put up 
under the palm-trees, roofed, but quite open at the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths 
and flowers, they sit in the moonlight on the ground and listen through the night with great 
satisfaction, if not with great intelligence, to the sacred words repeated by relays of shaven 
monks. The greatest favourite at these readings of bana is the ‘Jataka’ book which con- 
tains so many of the old fables and stories common to the Aryan peoples, sanctified now, and 
preserved by the leading hero in each, whether man, or fairy, or animal, being looked upon as 
an incarnation of the Buddha in one of his previous births. To these wonderful stories the 
simple peasantry, dressed in their best and brightest, listen all the night long with unaffected 
delight, chatting pleasantly now and again with their neighbours, and indul ging all the while 
in the mild narcotic of the betel-leaf, their stores of which (and of its never-failing adjuncts, 
chunam, that is white lime, and the areca-nut)!3 afford a constant occasion for acts of polite good 
fellowship.”* The intervals are punctuated by cries of Ehei (oh, yes!) and Sddhu, 


When a person is dying, dana is read at his house and all his belongings given to the 
priest or priests as alms (géddaamangalyaya). 


Between 9 and 1] 4.M. (pindapdtaveldra) every monk goes through the village from door 
to door begging wherewith to satisfy his wants ; he stands before each house with the alms- 
bowl] (pdtraya) in his hands, and some one, usually a woman, puts into it his mid-day meal 
(dandenard) and worships him on her knees. 


But during the rainy months of August, September, and October (vas) a number of 
priests are invited to reside in a hamlet, and each family by turn supplies them with their 
morning meal of conjee and rice and their evening liquid food (gilan pasa); they occasional ly 
a ee 


13 Of the ten vows of Buddhism, five are binding on all laymen (pansil), eight onthe more pious ones to be kept 
for a space of 24 hours (atasil), and the ten on every monk and nun (dahasil), 


13 These are carried in the waist, by the men ina wallet (k@rapayia) and by the women in a emall purse made 
of rush (h mbittya). 


« Rhya Davids’ Buddhism, p 57. 
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visit the neighbouring temples, meditate, teach the village children and read bana at mid-day 
and at night. Before they are conducted back to the monastery (pansala) they are presented 
by the people with a web of cloth to make their robes, each one contributing something to 
purchase it; strictly this had to be woven of cotton pods collected by the villagers at dawn, and 
the priests had to stitch their robes and dye them yellow (pdandu povanavd) on the same day 
(katiné). 

About once a year, at the request of the inhabitants, select discourses of Buddha 
(ptrit)5 are read in Pali by the priests for a period of seven days for the protection of the 
village against the malignant infinence of demons and elementals, and all the people flock to 
the service. A circular thatched building, open at the sides and with a raised floor, is put up 
by them and decorated with cocoanut and areca flowers. A table, with a sacred relic, is placed 
in the centre, with two reading chairs by it and other seats placed around. On the first day 
an array of priests come to the building and take their places, while two of them from the 
reading pulpits chant some preparatory stanzas. Resin is next burnt by the laymen present, 
and the monks go in procession round the interior of the building, and, while reciting a few 
verses wishing prosperity and protection, fasten a sacred cord (pirtt nila) attached to the 
relic to the posts round the platform, pass it throngh the reading chairs, and place the remainder 
twined on the table. At daybreak the next day the priests again assemble, and two of them, 
as before, commence reading a series of sermons; as they end, all chant in chorus the Ratana, 
Mangala, and Karaniya Sdtras, holding the cord untwined. After this recital they leave the 
building, except two, who continue the reading over and over again; and the latter are 
relieved by a couple of others every two hours. The rest join them for the grand chant at 
mid-day and sunset, and before they enter the platform a pious layman washes and wipes their 
feet. The pirit is continued day and night without intermission till the sixth day, when a 
new Series of discourses is introduced ; the chorus chant, however, is not altered. 


On the morning of the seventh day a procession starts from the temple with a messenger 
(dévadutayd) dressed like a Singhalese chief seated on an elephant. He carries a letter (kada~ 
pana) to the nearest dévdla inviting the gods residing there to come and listen to the exhorta- 
tion to be given to them that night. If no dévdla is close by, the letter is taken and fixed to 
a tree where gods are supposed to reside, very often to the Ficus religiosa. Till the party 
returns the reading is suspended ; when the messenger arrives, he stands at the entrance facing 
the priests, and, with his hands on each door-post, recites a long exhortation (dorokadaasna). 
At the end, for his creditable feat of memory, his friends and relatives present him with cloth 
and ola manuscripts. Lastly, the sermon of Buddha, called the Atdndtia, is recited by the 
priests, four at a time, till the morning of the eighth day, to chase away the evil spirits who 
are thought to have assembled to hear the exhortation. Water and oil that have been placed 
on the platform in earthen pots are considered consecrated after the ceremony, and are 
sparingly distributed to the assembly. The pirit service is also performed on a smaller scale 
in private houses for the benefit of a family, 


The island has a number of sacred places connected with Buddha scattered over all 
parts of it, which are regularly visited by pilgrims for the accumulation of merit. 


In Kandy is deposited the Sacred Tooth. Adam’s Peak has on a slab his foot-print, 
a superficial hollow 5 ft. long and 2} ft. wide ; legends say that precious stones are found lying on 
the path to it which none dares to pick up, and that however large or however small the cloth 
taken as an offering be, it exactly covers the sacred stone. There is in Anuradhapura the 
sacred Bo-tree, an offshoot of the tree under which Buddha attained enlightenment, the 
Thupframa Dagoba enshrining his right collar-bone, the Selachaittiya Dagoba raised over 








15 Vide(a) The Friend (Second Series, 1880), Vol. X. pp. 33, 79 and 181. 
(b) Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1887, Vol. VIIT., No, 29, p. 297. 
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the spot where he had rested on one of his visits to the island, and the Mahfséya Dagoba built 
over a single hair which grew between his eyebrows. 


In Kelaniya is erected a Dagoba 


over the golden chair on which Buddha had sat, and an eddy in the river that flows by is 
shown as the waters making obeisance to where he once stood. An old Singhalese couplet — 
Upandd sita kkarapu pav neta 
Varak vendot Kelanié 
— asserts, ‘if a person once worships at Kelaniya, all the sins committed from the day of his 


birth are forgiven.” 


The Mahiyangana Dagoba at Bintenna encases a handful of Buddha’s 


locks and his neck-bone relic, but pilgrimages to it are rare, owing to the pestilential malaria 
and the wild beasts that infest the surrounding jungles, 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAVE BURIAL IN BALUCHISTAN. 


Dear Sir,—Whilst recently travelling in the 
Jhalawan country to the south-east of Kalat, my 
companion (Lieutenant E. O. Macleod, Ist Sikhs) 
and I were encamped near the emall village of 
Pandran. Whilst there, Lieutenant Macleod 
visited a curious vaulted cave near the village, and 
T now enclose the account of the place which he 
gave me, in case it should be of interest to you. 
T also enclose a photograph of the interior which 
Lieutenant Macleod took under some difficulty. 
Any explanation of this curious mode of sepulture 
would be of particular interest to me in connec- 
tion with the Ethnographical Survey of Baluchis- 
tan which IJ am now undertaking. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. Hucues-BuLwer, 
Superintendent, Imperial Gazetteer, Baluchistan. 


the 19th November, 
tta, 1902, 
Sats: 8th December, 


PANDRAN. 


Pandran is a pretty place on a basin of the 
hills with plenty of water from two springs on 
the west. The village, which contains five or six 
Banniahs’ shops and about fifty houses, is situated 
round an elevated rock known as Anbir. There 
is much cultivation and plenty of trees. 


Due west of the village, at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, is an extraordinary cave 
situated in the skirt of the hill. All the ground 
round is rolling, and in the side of one of the 
folds is a hole just big enough for a large man 
to squeeze through. It is said that this hole was 
uncovered and exposed to view by a flood of 
crosion some 50 or 60 years ago. On entering 


the hole, which is almost in the centre, one finds 
oneself in an underground vault consisting of a 
front chamber and two recesses. The breadth of 
the chamber is about 18 feet and the length to 
the back of each chamber about 16 feet. The 
recesses are round, with domed roofs, and the 


front chamber has a domed roof. Thus :— 
16 


a 





, Fe T. 


The whole appears to have been hewn out 
of the conglomerate rock. At the left-hand 
corner of the centre partition is a heap of 


bones, and with this exception there is nothing 
in the left-hand recess. 


In the right-hand recess in the centre a niche 
has been cut out of the rock, about 6” x3" x3’. 
In it there are twenty-five skulls 3 one of them 
is a small one and appears to be that of a child. 
The rest appear to be those of adults. There are 
also the ribs and leg-bones of a child down to 
the knees. In the centre of the right-hand recess 
lies 2 bed which, according to the country people, 
when the vault was just opened, supported a 
skeleton. The strings of the bed have now, how- 
ever, given way, and the skeleton, which is 
evidently that of a man, is lying on its back, on 


the ground below the bed. There are holes, which 


Fig. 
SECTION JE hii T-HA 
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Interior of a cave at Pandrdan 


in dhalawan, s.E. of Walat 
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appear to be those of a bullet or arrow on the | and head of the corpse was a coarse cloth, thin, 
right temple and at the left side of the back | and of a dirty yellow colour. 

of the skull. The natives point to another place about 20 
yards away and say that there is another vault 


Lying near the bed is the skeleton of a large 5 
there in which women’s skeletons are to be found. 


dog which the people say was tied to the bed or we 
chérpdi by a string when first observed. Between | No one living appears to have ever entered the 
the bed and the back of the recess are a few | Second cave, if it exists as alleged. 

bones. The bed is firmly made of rounded wood The natives hold the place in considerable awe, 
(including the frame) and is still in good | and have a theory that the place was the scene of 
eondition. Lieutenant Macleod seated himself j a fight. The whole vault was extraordinarily 
on it when exploring the cave. Over the ribs | symmetrical. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 
TABUS IN THE PANJAB. Forms of Tabu. 


It has been elsewhere pointed out that many Buildings. The chaubird. —The Nagré Jats of 
of the objects, from which septs or sections | Nagra in Ludhiana may not build a chaubdrd, for 
of certain tribea in the Panjab are named, | itbrings bad luck. The people of Sanwar in Dadri 
are the subjects of ordinary tabus. The num- | have the following tradition :—- Lakhan Mahajan 
ber of tabued objects appears to be extraordinarily | of Sanwair had a son, who was in the service of 
large and a few instances are given below. I am | Akbar and married in Papéra in Tahstl Bhiw4ni. 
anxious to obtain a large number of instances of | Returning from a visit to his father-in-law, he 
tabus, because there are so many septs or sections | was murdered by the people of Pupéra, and his 
of tribes named after material objects. In many | wife robbed. A Bra&hman, a barber, and his 
eases the story told about the totem and the tabu | sister’s son were with him at the time, and the two 
is the same — it saved the life of an ancestor, or | latter fled, but the Brahman remained, burnt the 
rendered some important service to the sept, and | body and took the ashes to Sanw4r, on the boun- 
so it is kept in mind and reverenced for ever after. | dary of which place he threw them away, while the 


But in some cases that object is reverenced as | wife became sati and cursed her nephew, whose 
anancestor. H.g., certain Kanét Khéls reverence | daughters she declared should never live in peace. 
trees as their ancestors, because they assisted | Lakhanattacked Papér&éand removed the bricks 
their fore-fathers, and so they now bear the names | of all its buildings, paying a rupee each for them, 
of those trees, as Palashi, Kandsh, Pajaik (from | and built them into a chaubird at Sanwar. It 
pajd, a kind of tree, cf. Nagaik from ndg). In | then became the rule there that a chaubdrd could 
the other cases the name is not adopted by the | only be built with bricks from Papéré. The two 
sept, nor is the object worshipped. It is simply | villages do not intermarry. 


ed, §. e., not cut, inj ‘ is- : - P . 
SEB te ene ahs Mendon nied: Teens Utensils. — The villagers of Bégura-nasrath in 


a are t. 
eee ee Kohat may not use a khamirf, or deep hollow 


The following questions suggest them- | c@tthenware cup. 


selves s= Pitchers. — At Mauza Chirif in Dadri a woman 
may not carry two pitchers, one on top of the other, 
beeause 35 years ago a faytr named Khushhal 
Singh cast out cattle-disease, which was raging in 
the village, and then imposed this tabu on the 

2. In such cases, is the custom confined to | people. 
a particular family or géé or sept, or is it common : : 

Kachdélé.— This fruit may not be eaten by the 
to the whole caste P : apicae mel : 
Shnira Gadi Khéi Pathans in Kohat. 

3. What is the story told about the origin of 

the custom ? 


]. Are there instances of people who refuse to 
use or injure any article, or to work on any 
particular day, and so on ? 


Bengan. — This may not be eaten by a family 
of carpenters in the same village. The Chhibhar 

4. Is any form of worship paid to the object | section of the Mubial, in Kanidla, have a similay 
in question ? tabu (Jhelam District), 
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Cotton. — The Sangwan Jats, who hold 57 vil- 
lages in Dadri, may not cultivate cotton. One of 
the tribe in a quarrel killed a Brahm4n named 
Bandéota (ban is here said to mean literally 
‘cotton ’), and in consequence met with misfor- 
tune. He accordingly erected a temple at Mabra 
to Bandéoté and forbade his descendants to 
cultivate cotton for ever. 


The Datt section of the Muhi4l (Brahmans) do 
not cultivate cotton because their ancestor was 
killed in a cotton-field. 


Blankets. — The Bhullar Jats do not wear, sit or 
sleep in a striped blanket, because their jathérd, 
Yar Pir Bhaérawalé, once miraculously tarned 
a blanket into a sheep. 


Animals. ~—In Kohat a white fowl should not 
be eaten, as the mullahs say it resembles the 


sacred bird in heaven, but if first blackened with 
soot it may be eaten. 


Milk. — There are numerous tabus, mostly 
very interesting, but until a eomplete collection is 
obtained it is useless to attempt to explain them. 
Goat's milk may not be used by any Hindu during 
the shrddh period. (Ludhidnd District ) 


In the Simla Hills a déota often forbids the use 
or sale of milk or curds. The people may use chi 


{or curds from which butter has been extracted Js 
but not milk or butter. 


Milk may not be churned by Jats on the Tues- 
day and Thursday after the full moon, or on the 
chandas, lith, of the light half of the month, but 


it may be consumed with rice or otherwise. 
(Ludhiana District.) 


In Sialkot the Brahmans keep the milk sacred 
(sucht rakhnd ) for 21 days. Then it is made into 
butter-milk, and a portion offered to Raja Bhér 
at the feast of the [ThAkurs, the rest being con- 
sumed by the household or given away to Muham- 
madans. Or a portion is offered to KAlk4 Dévta. 
The use of the milk appears to be tabued for 
a period, not exceeding 21 days, until the feast of 
the Thékurs comes round. The JamwéAl also refrain 
from touching the milk for 21 days, and will even 
not milk the animal themselves. It is not consumed 
or given away fora month. Curdled milk is also 


kept sacre d for a short time and then turned into | 


I 





butter-milk. Ghé is held sacred until the feast of 
the Th&kurs arrives, when some of it is presented 


to Raja Bhér. It may then be used or given 
away. 


The Manhas keep milk untouched for not more 
than 8 days. Then they warm it and it may be 
used by the household, but none of it must be 
given away to strangers or to other members of the 
caste. GA4 must not be eaten or given away until 
the feast of the Thakurs. Or, according to another 
account, the Manbas keep milk for 21 days like the 
Jamwals or even for a month, and do not use! 
it until it bas been presented to Raja Bhér. 
Among Muhammadan Awans the Jhan mvhta 
keep milk, whey and ghé untouched for 8 days. 
Then they make a smooth place of cow-dung, 
build a little altar, place a little milk and ght 
thereon, light lamps, and the women worship 


before it. ‘his is also done with milk drawn on 
a Friday. 


In Jhélam a cow is set apart by a Hindu family 
ina time of calamity and a vow made in the name 
of a deity that her milk shall never be used for 
making butter. Such a cow is called did. 


Months. — Sawin. — A goat is given away. 
Bhadéi. — A calf born in this month is given by 
well-to-do Hindus and Muhammadans to a Dakaut 
Brahman or to a Bh&t. The milk is not used. 
Migh -—— A buffalo-calf born in this month is so 
treated. Phdgaun. — This ia a lnecky month, yet 
the Kakkar Khatris neither wash, shave nor 


change their clothes, or begin any new business 
in Phagan. 


Days. — Tuesday. — The Bali Muhial (Brab- 
mans) will not commenee a journey or any work 
on this day, because a girl of this section died 
after exhibiting miraculous powers on a Tuesday. 
Thursday. — The Datt MuhiAl have a similar 
rule about Thursday, because many of them were 
massacred by the Pathans or rulers of Labore in 
the time of Babar on that @ay at Paniaér in Gur- 
daspir. Further, no Datt will ever drink water 


in Paniar. 
| H. A. Rose, 


Supdt. of Ethnography, Punjeb. 
July 24th, 1902, 





1 Rajé Bhér di kar karnd, ig the Dégri expression. 


“Nara —S8. M, The first milk given by a cow or buffalo after calving, beestings, 
until 3 days after calving, but Muhammadans do from the first.” (Mul 


(atri) are offered to the Nags, 


Hindus do not drink it 


tin? Glossary.) In the hills beastings 
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MATRICETA AND THE MAHARAJAKANIKALEKHA, 


BY F. W. THOMAS. 


N a well-known chapter of his history of Indian Buddhism (trans, pp, 88 to 93), Taranatha 
has given usa fairly full account of an acarya Matriceta, who, living, he says, in the time of 
Bindusara, son of Candragupta, and of his minister Canakya, was a renowned author of hymns and 
other works. Taranatha states that this acarya was identical with a previously named Durdharsga- 
Kala, and was also known under a variety of other names, Siira, ASvaghoga, Pitriceta, Durdharga, 
Dharmika-Subhiiti, and Maticitra. His original name as a child was Kala. 


The importance of Matriceta may be estimated from the fact that, according to Taranatha, ‘ his 
‘hymna are, like the word of Buddha, attended with great blessing, inasmuch as he was foretold by 
‘Buddha himself. His hymns are known in all lands,’ and ‘he was famed as common to the orthodox 
‘of both the greater and the lesser vehicle’: and again ‘at the time when Matriceta was converted 
*to Buddhism the number of heretics and brahmans in the monasteries of the four regions, who 
‘entered the spiritual order, was very great. People thought that, if the greatest ornament of the 
‘Brahmans, Durdharga, had shaken off his own system like dust, this Buddhist doctrine must be 
‘a very great marvel’ (p. 91). In like manner we find the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, relating that 
Matriceta ‘by his great literary talent and virtues excelled all the learned men of his age. Even men 
‘like Asanga and Vasubandhu admired him greatly . . . . . . Two of his hymns were 
‘learned by every monk . . . . . . of both the Mahayana and Hinaydna schools’ (trans. 
pp. 156-7). 


These statements suffice to prove that Matriceta was a considerable figure in Indian Buddhist 
literature, a fact, indeed, of which we should ask no further evidence if we could accept the accounts 
which identify him with the authors of the Buddhacarita and the Jaitaka-mala. It will be, 
accordingly, of interest to show how far the legends agree with what we can establish as fact. 


Of the persons identified by Taranitha with this Matriceta we may at once exclude two, namely, 
Triratnadisa and Dharmika-Subhiti, the former of whom was, as I hope to have proved elsewhere,! 
a contemporary of the philosopher Dignaiga of the 5th-6th century and the latter of a still later 
date, At the same time we may put aside the name of Pitriceta, known only from Taranitha and — 
if we disregard its Tibetan equivalent Pha+khol, which belongs to the medical writer Vagbhata 
(Tiranatha, trans. p. 311 n. to p. 90, 1. 5)— only in this connection. It is true that, as 
Wassiliew remarks in the note just cited, the father of Vagbhata bore a name, Samghagupta, 
resembling that given a3 belonging to Matriceta’s father, namely, Samghaguhya, and perhaps there- 
fore we must render Pha-khol here also by Vagbhata (not Pitriceta) and understand Taranatha to 
assert the identity of this author with Matriceta. In that case, the name of the latter’s father must 
be considered doubtful, as soon as we question this identity. But when Wassiliew goes on to sug- 
gest that Matriceta’s name also is a mere translation of the Tibetan Ma +khol, which itself was then 
an intentional alteration of Pha-khol, this cannot be allowed. For on this supposition the name 
Matriceta would have been unknown in India — at least until a late age by borrowing from Tibet — 
whereas it was familiar there, as we know from I-tsing, in the 7th century. If the name Pitriceta 
ever existed, and if it was ever connected with Mitriceta, this must have happened in India and at 
an earlier age. 


The name Maticitra rests not merely on the authority of Taranatha: it occurs, as we shall see 
below, in the colophons to some of Matriceta’s works as given in the Tanjur. It can be shown that 
such colophons are independent evidence, But it is no less true that they are incapable, full of 
errors as their Sanskrit transliterations are, of distinguishing consistently between Miatriceta and 
Maticitra. The latter form I have found in six colophons: but we have also Matricita, Maticita, 





Album Kern, pp. 405-8; cf. Mr. Lévi’s article in the Bulletin de V Ecole Frangaise d’ Extreme Orient, Vol. II. 
pp. 49-50 n. 
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Matricita and Maticitra, Considering how frequently tr and ¢ are confused, we need have little 

‘i . “ae 
hesitation in everywhere restoring the true name Matriceta. But we may concede the possibility 
that a Prakrit form Matic’ta may have been known in India or Tibet. 


The person whose history is by Taranatha most completely interwoven with that of Matriceta 
is certainly Durdharga-Kala. The accounts of parentage, birth-place, and biography are 
in fact identical, and if any part of Tiranatha’s statements is to be allowed as well-founded, 
it must be this, and we must admit that the poet in his youth really bore the name of Kala. 
If we could accept these reports, and admit further the account of the poet's conversion by 
Aryadeva,? we should be obliged to place him along with the latter and Candrakirti in the genera- 
tion following Nagarjuna, We find however in the life of Dignaga (Taranitha, pp, 130-3) a very 
similar account of the conversion of a Brahman Sudurjaya, aud the likeness vf the incident and the 
name withdraws from us the possibility of accepting any chronological conclusion.3 That Matriceta, 
however, was at least not later than Dignaga must be admitted. For in the Misrakastutra we have 
additions by the latter to the Stotra in 150 verses by Matriceta. 


Have we then any grounds for accepting the identity of this poet with Sara or Asvaghosa? 
As concerns the former the evidence appears to be non-existent. I have elsewhere collected the 
names of six works attributed to Séxa.4 None of these appears to be anywhere ascribed to Matriceta 


or to Agvaghosa, and the Chinese tradition (if we may judge from Nanjio’s Catalogue) distinguishes 
between the three. 


In the case of Agvaghoga, the facts are a3 follows. The Chinese writers, so far as we may judge 
from the accounts at present accessible, appear to narrate no particulars concerning Matriceta, except 
in one instance. I-tsing mentions both him and Asvaghosa, and apparently without identifying them. 
The various Chinese accounts collected by M, Sylvain Lévi (Journal Astatique, 1896-7, Ser. TX, 
Vol. VIII. pp, 444-89, IX., pp. 1-42) appear to agree in making Agvaghoga a contemporary of King 
Kanishka and a predecessor of Nagarjuna,} 


Under these cireumstances only an examination of the existing works of the two poets and of 
their commentaries can establish the facts of their mutual relations. Accordingly, I have made 
a beginning with Matriceta by transcribing and translating a work entitled Maharijakanilalekha 
‘Epistle to king Kanika,’ which in the volumes of the Tanjur where it oceurs (Mdo. X XXIII. foll. 
78-82, XCIY, 295-9) and in the history of Tarandtha is ascribed to that author. But before giving 
an account of this epistle it will be worth while to cite the names of all the works which are given 
as his in the Tanjur, and to add a few slight remarks. We find the following :— 


1, — Varnanirhavarnana : bhagavato Buddhasya Stotratraya, Bstod I. foll, 98-111, [Slob- 
dpon Matricita (sic). Indian teacher Sarvajfiadeva: Zu-chen translator Dpal-brtsegs + rakgita 
(Srikiisarakgita) ]. 





2 'Taranatha, trans. pp. 84, 85:— ‘At that time the Brahman Durdharsa-K@la, born in the east, in the country 
‘of Nalina and the town of Khorta, visited every laud as an opponent of the Buddhist doctrine and effected its 
‘overthrow. He haying come to Sri-Nalanda, the believers, unable to contend with him, wrote a letter to invite 
-Aryadeva.’ Aryadeva confuted him and shut him up in a Vihara, where he studied the Buddhist scriptures, 
repented of his former deeds, and composed many hymns. The name of the Vihara is given as Kusumalamkara Pay 
the city of Kusumapura (p. 89). According to both Taranatha (p. 85) and I-tsing (trans. p. 157) his conversion 
was occasioned by the knowledge of Buddha's prediction, 

3 To these items of uncertainty we must add tho fact that Durdharsa is sometimes described as a King 
of Kausambi, see Taranatha, trans. p. 308, and Rockhill, ‘Life of the Buddha,’ pp. 246-7. In the latter account, we 
mu-t note that the Bhiksu Sirsaka is probably Aryadeva, whose father is said to have been named Paficasraga, 
This agrees with the narrative of Taranatha, where he makes Aryadeva the opponent of Durdharsa. Dignaga is 
brought into collision not only with Sudurjaya, but also with an apparently different Brahman Nag «po = Kala or 
Ierisna,. 

4 Album Kern, pp. 405-8. Prof. Speijer is not inclined to accept the identity of the two pocts: see the introdue- 
tion to his translation of the Jatakamala. M. Lévi assigns the work at any rate to the school of Agvaghosa (Jon rnq! 
Asittijve, 1898, VILL, p. 489 n.), The Paramitasamasa, ascrived by Taranatha to Matriceta (p. 93), is by Sura. 

5 [. it possible that the Ki-ye-to named in these accounts (VIII. pp. 462-73) = Ceta? 
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2, — Samyagbuddhalakganastotra. Bstod I. foll. 112-3, [Siian «nag -mkhan «chen «po slob + 
dpon (Mahakavi-dcarya) Maticitra. ] 

3. — Triratnamangalastotra, Bstod I, foll, 111-2. [Slob-dpon Maticita (sic). Indian teacher 
Vidyakarasimhaprabha: Zu chen translator Dpal- brtsegs-raksita (Srikitaraksita,)] 


4, — Ekottarikastotra. Bstod I. fol. 118. [Slob-dpon Maticitra. Indian teacher Dharmaégri- 
bhatta : translator the Bhikgu Rin -chen -bzah «po (Ratnabhadra.)] 


5, — Sugatapafcatriratnastotra. Bstod I, foll, 113-5. [Slob+dpon Maticitra. Indian teacher 
Sumakaravarmma: translator the Bhiksu Rin «chen +bzan + po (Ratnabhadra.) ] 


6. — Triratnastotra. Bstod I. fol. 116. [Slob-dpon Maticitra.] 


7. — Misrakastotra. Bstod I, foll. 200-13, [Slob-dpon-chen+po Matricita (sic) and Slob. 
dpon «phyogs +kyi-glai (Dignaga). Indian teacher Kumirakalaga : Zu-chen translator the Bhikgu 
Bsod enams + bzan po (Sukhabhadra? Subhabhadra ? Probably Punyabhadra.)] 


8. -— Caturviparyayakathi. Mdo. XXXII. foll. 131-4, XCIV. 223-6. [Slob-dpon 
Miticitra (sic). Indian teacher Buddhabhadra: Zu-chen translator the Bhikgu Rin«chen- 
bzai «po (Ratnabhadra.)] 


9, — Kaliyugaparikatha. Mdo, XX XIII. foll. 184-6, XCIV. foll, 226-8. [Slob -dpon - Mati- 
citra. Indian teacher AjitaSribhadra; Zu-chen translator the Bhiksu Sakya+hod (Sakyaprabha.*)] 


10. — Aryataradevistotrasarvarthasjdhanandma-Stotraraja Rgyud XXVI_ foll. 60-2, [Slob- 
dpon Mitricita (sic.)] 
11. — Maticitragiti Rgyud XLVIIT, fol. 9. 


The majority of these are, it will be seen, hymns, and this well accords with what we are told ot 
Matriceta’s writings by I-tsing (trans, p. 156-7) and Taranatha (trans. p.91). As we learn from these 
writers that the hymns were well known in all countries, and favourites with both the Mahayana and 
Hinayana schools, it is not too much to hope that the Sanskrit originals will yet be discovered.” 


They are, as is natural, not rich in biographical details. But the Varnandrhavarnanastotra 
supplies us with an interesting confirmation of the statements that Mitriceta was a convert from 
Brihmanism. Its beginning (after salutations) is as follows :— 

1, — | diie dai zih «min ma «htshal «te | 
| sgra -tsam «gyi -ni-rjes «hbrans «nas | 
] bdag « gis «nons «te «sion «chad «ni 
| bshags «min «bshags+pa-brjod «pa-gan| 


2. —| hag -gi-hdam-gyis+gos+pa-de| 
| thub- pa bsod «nams « hbab « kyi «stegs | 
| bznii - ba khyod «1a + brten + beas «nas | 
] rab + tu-bkru- ba hdi- brtsamo | 


3. — | hdi-ni-bdag « gis «mehog + tshogs «la] 
| gti- mug - ldons + pas -nons « bgyis+ gan | 
| sdig - pa «de «yi-nons «pa «dag | 
| sel « bar «bgyid « pahi « bsad - byed « lags | 
4, — | bdag -ni+mya- han «hdas «bar -du | 
| khyod -kyi-gsun-dan+khyod -kyieni | 
| yon «tan « brjod + pa+ gan lags ¢ pahi | 
| tshig - lam gis «las «fiams «ma gyur | 








6 Taranatha, trans. p. 204. 
7 Some may be revealed by a detailed examination of the MSS. from Nepal: at least there are some indications. 
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Translation :— 1,— ‘Since formerly, ignorant of what sbould or should not be a theme,® 
following the path of poetry merely, I sinfully celebrated what should not be celebrated, | 


2, — ‘That smearing with the filth of utterance, I now, in reliance upon you who have won the 
‘bathing ghat of the merits of Sakya, shall endeavour to cleanse away. 


3. — ‘ What sin, blinded by darkness, I wrought against the precious ones, the sinfulness of that 
‘offence I now remove and destroy. 


4,— ‘In singing the words and the virtues of you in Nirvana, may I not fall short of both 
‘paths of speech,’ 


This undeniable fact in the life of Matriceta, namely, his conversion from Brahmanism, was of 
course far from singular, But it must be considered as of some importance in the event of our 
hearing a similar story regarding Agvaghoga. The remaining hymns and the tracts on the Four 
Viparyayas and on the Kali age do not, on a cursory perusal, add anything to our knowledge of the 
author’s life. The hymn to Taré may be connected with the allusion of Taranatha to his seeing the 
goddess in a dream, but it seems to contain no reference to such an incident (though its concluding 


verses may have suggested the story), and it bears in fact so much of the character of alate Tantra 
that I am inclined to doubt its authorship, 


I come now to the work, of which I append the transliterated text with a translation. The 
Maharajakanikalekhe or ‘ Letter to king Kanika’ belongs to a class of Buddhist works known to us 


chiefly in connection with the Suhrillekha of Nagarjuna, of which a text and transtation were 


published by Dr. Wenzel in the Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1886. We may mention 
further the Gurulekha of the Bhiksu Dgon+pa+pa (ASramin), the Putralekha of Sajjana, the 
Candrarajalekha of Yogesvara-Jaganmitrinant(d)a and the Sisyalekha of Candragomin,® all found 
in Vol, Mdo, XCIV. of the Tanjur. The Maharajakanikalekha (Mdo. XXXIII. foll. 78-82, 
ACIYV., foll. 295-9) is already known to us from Taraniitha, who refers to it as follows : 


‘Towards the end of his (Matriceta’s) life, king Kanika sent a messenger to invite the Acarya, 


‘who, however, being unable on account of his great age to come, despatched an Epistle and 
‘converted this king to the doctrine’ (trans. p. 92). 


The identity of the king Kanika is not yet placed beyond question. Taranitha asserts that 
he was not the same as Kaniska (pp, 89-90). According to him Mitriceta was an inhabitant of 
Kusumapura in the time of Bindusira, son of Candragupta, ‘Towards the end of Matriceta’s life 
‘Bindusara’s son, king Sricandra ruled. After king Sricandra had enjoyed the sovereignty, 
‘there had elapsed many years, when in the west in the Jand of Tili and Malava a king Kanika, 
‘young in years, was chosen as sovereign. Twenty-eight diamond-mines having been recently 
‘discovered, he lived in great wealth, He built four great temples according to the four regions of 
‘the world, and continually entertained 30,000 Bhiksus of the Great and Little Vehicle. Accordingly 
‘one must know that king Kaniska and Kanika are not one and the same person’ (pp. 89-90, and 
the same distinction is made, p. 2). Under these circumstances it is important to observe that in 
the Epistle the king is said to belong to the Kuga race (v. 49). The identity of this name with the 
Kusana of the inscriptions will not be disputed. But the use of this abbreviated form of it by 
a contemporary must excite a doubt of the correctness of M. Sylvain Lévi’s explanation of it (Journal 
Aviatique, Sér. EX. Vol, VILL (1896) p. 457 n.) as due to a mistaken apprehension of Kusanavamésa 
us containing a genitive. Iam more inclined to believe that Kugana was really a compound and to 
place the abbreviation in a line with the other shortened names.!© 


LT 
8 Sin = ksetra, 
° This and the Suhyillekha are cited by M. Lévi, Journ, Asiatizue, Sér. IX. Vol. VITL. (196) p. 4495, The 
Sisyalekha was published by Minayeff in the Zapiski of the Russian Archeological Society, Vol. IV, (1989) 
pp. 44 899. ; 


19 Concerning these doublets, see M. Lévi’a note, Vol. LX. (1897) pp. 10-11. 
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The Epistle contains one, and perhaps two other indications which may some day aid in 
establishing the identity of this king. In v.47 he is clearly described as a northern king, and 
advised to add dignity to that region by endowing the temples. In v. 83 the words ‘since we cannot 
‘look upon the hurtfal sun, act, O moon of kings, like the moon’ must to students of Indian poetry 
suggest a play upon words, while another verse (No. 49) seems to speak of the king’s family as ‘the 
“sun of the Arya race.’ As I am unable to unravel these allusions, I must for the present be content 
with calling attention to the facts.¥ 


There are also two other small facts of which it may be worth while to take notice here, In one 
of the Tibetan works dealing with Li-yul, or Khotan, which Rockhill has excepted in his ‘ Life of the 
Buddha,’ a mention is made of a king of Kanika and of a people called Gujan. 


The text runs thus: — ekaeni-kahi-rgyal-poedan | guzan-gyi-rgyal-po+dan | li- 
rjeergyal+po-vieja-ya-kir-tiela+sogs «pas «rgya+ gar yul edu -dmag «drag «nas ¢so + ked «ces « 
bgyiebahi-groa +» khyer +phab-pahi+tshe | rgyal-povieja+ya+kir- tis «Sari «ram «man «po «zig « 
riien * pae yan « phru -nohi » mchod erten -dehie nan «du» stsal, 

Translation : — ‘The king Kanika (or is it ‘the king of Kanika’?) and the king of Guzan 
‘and king Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others having led an army into India and overthrown the 
“city of Soked (Saketa), king Vijayakirti, obtaining many éariras, then bestowed them in that Stipa 
‘of Phru « fio,’ 

The reference here would certainly seem to be, however mistakenly expressed, to Kaniska, and 
in the Guzan we cannot fail to recognize the Kusanas of the coins and inscriptions, more especially 
as the form gusana is actually recorded in two places (see M. Lévi’s article, Journal Astatique, 
Sér, IX. Vol. IX, (1897) p, 40). 


The other fact bears upon the question of the identity of Asvaghosa and Matriceta, The hymn 
in 150 verses is ascribed in the colophon tu Advaghoga, Nevertheless, the extended form in 
400 verses, which bears the name Misrakastotra, is assigned not to Agvaghosa and Dignaga, but to 
Mitriceta and Digniga, and this in agreement with the statements of I-tsing, who apparently 
distinguishes between the two poets and names the hymn in 150 stotras as the most celebrated work 
of Mitriceta (trans. pp, 156-7 and 165-6). What then are we to think of the facts adduced by 
M. Sylvain Lévi concerning the 5th verse in this hymn, which recurs also (ace, to the statement of 
M. Lévi) in the Siitrilamkara of Asvaghosa? 

The Tibetan text of the hymn reads as follows : — 


| rgyartshor « ¢ija gil ebu-gaeru| 

| rus «sbal+mgrin «pa «chud «pa- bzin | 

| dam « chos -dgah- ston «cher « beas « pahi | 
| mi -fiid - bdag «gis + thob «nas -ni| 


Translation: — ‘When like the neck of a tortoise, entering the hole of a yoke in the ocean, 
I had obtained the state of man, attended with the great festival of the good religion.’ 


The reference to the blind tortoise, which rises from the bottom of the ocean once in a hundred 
years aud by a rare chance happens to insert his neck into a yoke Hoating on the surface of the ocean, 


—_—_———— eee 

I Mr, Lévi, in the articles before cited (see Vol. VIII. pp. 449-451), regards king Kanika as an invention of 
Taranatha, at least so far as he is distinguished from Kaniska. Even this, however, is not free from difficulty. 
For the Epistle of Matriceta is addressed as to a young man, and certainly we cannot suppose the author, already 
old and infirm, to have subsequently become a courtier of the king, as the stories relate concerning Agvaghosa. 
Another of these difficulties, which we must raise, however reluctantly, concerns the stories of Kaniska related in 
the Sttralankara by ASvaghosa himself (Vol, VIII. pp. 452-63). Are we to understand that these are told by 
a contemporary of his patron king? The extracts given by M. Lévi do not produce that impression: but of this 
only a Chinese scholar can judge. 

Can Kanika have been named Candra-Kanika or Canda-Kanika ? 
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is used to illustrate the extremely rare chance by whieh a living creature is born as a human being. 
But the partial recurrence of this verse in the Satralamkira of Agvaghoga is unfortunately of no value 
as evidence in proving that ASvaghoga wrote the hymn in 150 verses. For the same expression 
recurs in the Subrillekha of Nagirjana, v, 59 (see Wenzel's trans., Journal of the Pali Text Soctety for 
1886, p. 18). I have noted also a fourth recurrence of this simile in the Tibetan version of a work 
eutitled Subhasitaratnakarandakakatha aud ascribed to Sura. Thi> reference will be now familiar to 
M, Lévi, who has himself discovered in Nepal the Sanskrit text of the work, and states that it 
consists merely of the verses which conclude the tales in the Dvavitnsaty-Avadana. The Sanskrit 
original here reads, according to the R. As. Suc, MS, of this Avadana, as follows : — 


ata eviba bhayavin manusyam atidurllabham | 
mahdrnnayayugacchidre kirmmagrivarpanopamam || 


Is it not probable that we have here a saying ascribed to Buddha, which we may hope also to 
find in the Pali literature? [I now learn from Professor Rhys Davids that it does occur in the 
Majjhima Nikaya: see the edition of Mr, Chalmers. II. p. 169.] 


I must therefore leave the question of the identity of Matriceta and Asvaghosa in the same 
obscurity as before. But we may note that concerning the latter the Tibetan colophon to the 


Buddhacarita makes one small addition to our knowledge, namely, that he lived in Sdketa or Oudh. 
It reads : — 


yul «ake «ta» kahi « gser «mig «mahi + bu «dye «slon «slob «dpon «sfian «diags emkhan «chen » po 
esinra »ba dan «Idan «pa «bist + pa erta edbyans + kyis «mdzad « pahi sans «rgyas « kyi + spyod + pa « 
zes «bya» bahi esnan ediags «chen «po Jas «sku « gdud «rams « par + bgo + bahi+leu «ste «fi +Su + rtsa + 
breyad « pa «yoris «su erdzogs «x0 | 


This is equivalent to: — SaketadeSuka — snvarniksiputrabhikgu — deirya — mahakavi 
— vaymin — bhadantagvaghogaracitasya Buddhacaritanimamahikivyasya gariravibhago namagta- 
vinsu ’ddhyayah. 


T now append text and translation of the Epistle, craving a not too severe judgment of the 
translation, which might perhaps have been in parts a work of some difficulty even to scholars 
possessed of a knowledge of Tibetan far beyond what I can pretend to, The text is for the most 
jart that given in Mdo, XCIV., but I have made some slight corrections in orthography and added 
in the margin the various readings of Mdo. NXAXIII, We may note that the latter inserts 
vy. 11-13 a second time after the second line of vy. 36. 


I have not thought it worth while at present 
ty cite or search for literary, parallels. 


Text. Translation, 
Rigva + gar eskad «du || Muhdrajakanikalekhah | ; In the Indian tongue: Mahdarajakanikalekha. 
Bod «skad «du {| Rgyal-po-chenspo«kaeni+ | In the Tibetan tongue ; Rgyal«po+chenepos 
ka ela espriis + pail’ + hphrin « yig | ha ent eka ela sprins + pahi+hphrin«ytq. 
Deehzin. gsegs “pase thaws cad -lae phyag . Reverence to all the Tathigatas ! 
htshalo | | 
1 | Bgrod «par -hgyi+ hos +khyod «lags «na | | .— Since you are worthy of (my) making 
j bkug « kyati-ima -uichis « vats lags « te | a journey, even if no invitation had 
| ma «gus «ma-lags «pa «rhias!4 «ima « lags | been given, there is no want of respect. 
| rga-dai «nad -kyi-bar-chad - bgyis | no contempt: old age and sickness 
hinder. 








12 Sic: read -ve (Tib, rgya mishor, @ locative). yee 
13 sprinebahi 33. ¢ brivas 33. 
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2 | bdag -ni-sems -can «thams «cad «dai | 
| hdra - bar - khyod «1a « brése «mod « kyi | 
| khyod - kyi+ yon «tan «gyis «khyod «la f 
| lnag « par - He -mgon!5 . khyad - bar - bgyid | 
3 | gdams-kyi«phal «cher -mchis «mod « kyi| 
| thams «cad - gdams « par «su «rho « thogs!6| 
| khyod « kyi- yon - tan - gai lags «des!7 | 
| bdag «ni + spyi + brtol «skyes « par + hgyur!8 | 
4 | zlogs «pa med + pahi + yon « tan « gyis | 
| phyogs - rnams -kun - tu « bsgoms « pas «ni | 
| mi - mchog - rnams « kyan - thugs « thub « par | 
| mdzah - bes - bzin du - hdzem « pa - med | 


5 | deltas -shan «gtod «iiid - kyi+ched | 
| bdag « gi?! - gsol ba + hdi+gson «te | 
| bsgrub22 -dan -gtan + ba + yid® « giiis « las | 
| gai - rigs «de ni -fams-«su «bzes | 


6 | dgah-bar - bgyid - pahi -yul -rnams «dan | 
| rgyags - par - bgyid - pahi «lan -tsho «dan | 
| bdag - nid - ran »dgar «spyod «pa «dan | 
| kun -tu-don «med + bgyid « pahi «sgo | 


7 | phun® - bar byed + pa «de» gsum «span | 
| mkhas + pas «dam -pa-sten+paedai| 
| dban - po- gdul- dan ges «rab + kyi | 
| stobs - mthus - fiams «ni «smad «nas 
sbyan?6| 
8 | khyod + kyis «fies «pahi -gzir + gyur  bahi | 
| cha -ni«gsum «po -de «dag «rnams | 
| chos «lugs «dag «dan hdul «ba « yis?8| 
| beos -nas -yon -tan fiid -du-mdzad?9 | 


9 [cieste-rgyal+po+blon + poedag | 
| dkyil «che -siiin -rjehi-bdag -nid «nif 
| rtag «tu -fion -mons+med +pa-yi| 
| las - kyi30 ergyal«srid + bya «bar «run | 


10 | hjig -rten-hdi-na-blo-gros «kyi| 
| iam «chun + gyur «dai «mgon «med «pa | 
| bya -ba-ma «yin «med + pa «la | 
| gdon «mi-+za-bar + hjug « par-hgyur | 


2, — While kindly disposed to you equally with 
all creatures, owing to your virtues 
I feel towards you a special partiality. 


3.— Though of advice there be plenty, to 
advise all who is able? Your virtues 
being what they are, I am made to 
become an impudent person. 


4,— When by invincible virtues the quarters 
have been everywhere cheered,!® even 
good men are not ashamed in compliance 
with a friend to venture.20 


5. — While listening therefore to this request 
of mine for a hearing, in the doubt as 
to what is to be carried out or rejected, 
do you take to your heart what is 
right. 


6. — Pleasurable objects, youth engendering 


pride, and self-willed conduct, are 
everywhere the door to unprofitable 
acts. 


7. — Renouncing these three causes of ruin, 
the prudent should adhere to the 
good, subdue the senses, and by force 
of wisdom cleanse his heart from 
reproach.27 

8.— Healing by virtuous conduct and self- 
restraint these three, which have been 
the root of sin, do you practise only 
virtue, 


9. — For indeed king and minister, being the 
essence (or having hearts) of universal ° 
compassion, ought ever to administer 
the sovereignty by sinless deeds. 

10. — In this world he who, having become feeble 


of intellect,is defenceless, sinks withont 
doubt into helpless?! nothingness. 





15 Sic: read mkhon? 
17 perhaps nes. 


thog 33. 


Wsgus . . 
18 gyur 33, 


29 In this verse I have rendered bsyoms as = Sk. bhavay- and, 
20 thugs ethub e par as = ‘take confidence,’ cf. S. C. Das’ Lexicon, s. v. thugs. 


21 gis 33, 

2° buhi » phyogs 33. 

23 hphun 33. In the next line bsten. 
at p 

29 mdzod 38. 

31 bya obaemaeyin = akritt? 


22 sgrub 33. 

% de? $3. 

26 spyad 38. 

28 danerane hdul eyis 33. 
38 kyis 33. 
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11 |de-+bas «ji-srid «sa -de + 1a33] 
| myur -du «ma -sgal33 -bar «du +ni]} 
| blo -mthu + bskyed* - phyir -mkhas « pa + 
dag | 
| bsdu - bar « dgyes* « pahi «nan -tan «mdzod | 
12 | chos -kyibstan «bcos « gdon « bgyi* zin | 
| de-yi-don -gyi«tshul -gson «la | 
| gsan « pahi «chos «rname - mam «dpyad «de | 
| dpyad3® + pa «la «ni emkhas « paré?. mdzod | 
13 | mya-han-gyis«ni-ma-gduis «sin | 
] na +gZon -nad «med « lois «pa + yi#! | 
| ditos + po «dat? «tar « byui «ba + yi] 
| blo - gros «la «ni emi-nus med | 


14 | hdir-ni-skyes «bu «dam «ba-las| 
| dus «dus su «yan fiun + zadé « gson | 
| ui edu «bsags «nahan- es « par «ni | 
| ri + por + mi - thogs «mai «por hgyur | 
15 | rtag -tu+chu ethigs-rerehi ergyun | 
| bar «chad + med « par « hbab « pa «yis | 
| ga + Zig + gai «bar emi«hgyur « bahi | 
| snod «de «ji +lta «bu «Zig «mchis | 
10 | de+ltar edpe « gsal «de elta+bu | 
| rgyal «po «tshad «mar «mdzad «nas ni] 
| dam - pahi echos «nie gsan «pala | 
| rtag «tu edges «pa «fiid «du +mdzod | 


17 | yon+tan enor «nis giier «la giien | 
| mkhas «sii « sfiih «rjehi - bdag «nid «can | 
| byas ¢gzo «phofis «chos «mi «bgyid «pa | 
| zai» bo + khyod skyis »slaitedu + Zog | 


18 | khyod «kyis + blun «dai +» hphons «chos «can | 
| brkam « zit + byas + pa+mi+gzo-dai| 
| kha «ysag*®  gtum + poe mi -bzaiie ba | 
J yul-nahan -gnas «st «ma «stral «cig | 
19 |rtag «tu +so «sohi «skye «bo «yis! | 
. | khyad «par «mkhyen «bar «indzod «cig 
dan | 


11. — Therefore so long as on* this earth you 
pass not quickly away, make glad37 
endeavours to gather learning in order 
to attain strength of mind, 


12. — Making a perusal of religious books, 
hear the nature of their import ; then 
reflecting on the precepts which you 
hear, in reflection attain to wisdom. 


13. — To an understanding, which, unvexed by 
sorrow, is not blinded by the disease of 
youth and has arisen in harmony with 
reality, there is no lack of strength, 


14, — From holy men in this world hear a little, 
though it be but from time to time: if 
but a little be acquired, assuredly in no 
long time it grows to much. 


15, — Be like a vessel, which by a stream of 
single drops of water flowing ever 
without interruption does (yet?) not 
become full.#4 


16. — So, in accordance with this clear example, 
do you, after performing the duties of 
king, ever take delight in hearing the 
good religion. 


17,—~ Lend advancement to the good man, 
devoted to the acquisition of the riches 
of virtue, who, while learned, is the 
essence of compassion (or has a com- 
passionate heart), and who is grateful 
and follows not mean principles. 


18. — To the bad man, of foolish and mean 
principles, who out of greed remembers 
not gratitude and is violent in abuse, 
allow not even in your country a place. 


19. — Ever make yourself acquainted with the 


disposition of the laity: upon knowing 
their disposition the three blessings 








| de yi khyad + par emkhyen «tsam «ls | depend‘? 

| phun +sum « tshogs «pa «rag elas «so | 

82 Las 33. 33 brgal 33. 

“ skyed 33. 35 bgyis and dgyi 83. 


°6 ‘from’ 83, 

“8 qyis (imper.) 33. 
49 par and pas 33, 
42 de 33. 


37 33 omits this word, 

59 dphyad and dpyad 33, 
#1 yis 33, 

® cun zad 33, 


“# If we read ni for mi, the sense would be ‘ becomes full.’ ae 
** Or better, ‘Taking a lesson from (pramanikrtya) this clear example, O king, 


© ba 33, yi as, 


8 Are the 3 sampads rapa, yasas, and dhana: Cj. S. C. Das’ Lexicon, 
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20 | mi- gan -dkah «ba-spyod «byed «dan | 
| dor - bar « bya -dkah - dor* - ba «dan | 
| bzod + par «dkah + ba - bzod « byed «dan 
| bkur -dkah «iamsu «len» pa-dan | 


21 | gnas-min «las «ni «zlog « byed + dan | 
] gnas «su « hjog « par « brtson « pa «dan | 
| de-yi-bsam -pa-mthun «gus -dan| 
| bde - bar « hdod «ci «ho «byams «pa | 


22 | de-dag «rnams «ni + mdzah - bées - te] 
| giien - hdun - grogs « pohan «de «dag «lags | 
| rai-don -tsam phyir « hbran« bahi «mi | 
| gaan «dag «skye «bo «phan «pa «bas | 


23 | grogs «po «phan « par « hdod « pahi « tshig | 
| mi-sfian «yan «ni+phan-pa-dan | 
| hjam «dan - bde « ba®2« lags « pa « dan53 | 
| thugs «la» bzag «par «mdzad «du + gsol | 


24 | tshig esfian «phan +pa+ma-lags-dan| 
| hjam - dbyans* « bden «pa «ma- lags «pa | 
| dam -pa-ma-yin -rnams-kyi tshig | 
| khyod «kyi- thugs -la-ma-bzun «zig | 


25 | phan +par«smraba«khro«yaneni | 
| khyod - kyis « gnan® «chen «dag «du. 
mdzo dis | 
| mi- phan -smra-ba-bstod + bgyid « kyan* | 
| dgyes - pa «dag «tu ema -mdzad «cig | 


26 | rab-daii5®+mtsho «la edanehayi| 
| rgyal- poe nah -ni-chus - hjigs®®- bzin | 
] dam pa«rnams « kyis « bsfien « bla® + dan | 
| dam - pa -min®! . pas - bsfien «-dkah « mdzod | 


27 | khyod -kyis «mkhas + rnamis «tshim - bgyis + 
pas | 
| hbyor - pa -don -du- giier + mi - bgyid® | 
] yon «tan -dgyes « phyir ekhyodkyis «nij 
| yon tan ernams « kyis «mie foms +mdzod | 


28 {lons+spyod »byed «dam -bde-ba-dan| 
} sdug - bsial - phrad « paham « spyod® «na. 
ham | 
| spyod -lam-kun-tu-spyod-paena] 
| khyod - kyis «dam «pa bsten+paedan]| 
#9 hdor 33, 
“1 The grammar seems here anacoluthic. 
what is for the good of others, they do.’ 
72 bden « pa 33. 
yan 33, 
56 indzad 94, 
% dans 33. 
0 sla 33. 


- 


20, — Who performs things hard to perform, 
renounces things hard to renounee, 
endures things hard to endure, takes te 
heart things hard to esteem, 


21. — Resists misplaced action, is diligent in 
putting things in place, and desiring 
the honour and happiness of those of 
the same views is kind, 


22. — Whoso have these for friends, are verily 
dear to their kin.5¢ Other men 
pursuing only their own interest, the 
service of the creatures is at an end.5! 


23, — Take to heart the word of him who 
desires the service of his fellows, which, 
even if ungracious, is serviceable, mild 
and true: 

24, — But bear not in mind the word of the low 
man, which, even if gracious, is not 
serviceable, and, even if kind-sounding, 
is not true. 


25. — Leta serviceable speech, even if angry. by 
you be held in high esteem : but in 
unserviceable speech, even if laudatury, 
take no delight. 


26. — As in a pellucid lake the white rajuhamsu 
is apprehensive of the water, make 
yourself easy of approach to the high, 
hard of approach to the low.£2 


27. — Do you, giving 
learned, strive not for the acquisition 


contentment to the 


of riches: through delight® In virtues 
never have your fill of them. 


28, — Whether good fortune is or is not yours, 
whether happiness or misery befalls, 
whether you act or act not, in the 
pursuit of every course of action, vive 
your adherence to the high. 





50 Or ‘ united in kinship’? 


We might perhaps translate ‘not following their own interest. 


53 nag 33. 
55 shan 33. 
8% dan 33, 
29 hjia 33. 
6l yin 33. 


© The rajahamsa can, it would seem, in such a case be approached only from above. 


* byyi 38. 


© @ ‘through (or for the sake of) those who delight.’ 


™ Literally, ‘atriving’ byyid: 33 has future. 
%& dpyod 33. 
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29 |dran-pahi- grogs-kyis«bskor-baena| 
| bag «yod « par’? -niegnas«hgyur «te | 
| si83-lahi - Sin «la» hkhri® «Sin + bzin | 
| bzah - po «dpal-gyis -hkhyud « par -hgyur | 


3u 


33 


34 


es 
ar 


| khyod - kyis -bzom7 «pa bden «pa «dan | 
| khyad - par zifi-la«sbyin «pa -dan | 

| dran-daf- bral- bas» hdod « pa edbye | 

| chad - pas - gan eduhan - bead «mi + bgyi | 


| log?? « pas - hthab - beugs - byed - pa -dan | 

| bkren «la «dman73- par «lta-ba «dan | 

| tshul-khrims -]dan«rnams«miedgah «dan | 
| dkah -thub -sdom + pa « hkhrul - byed - pa] 


| bzi-po+hdi «dag - hdod + min «te | 

| rtse78 « ba -hdzoms?? « pat - bgyid « pa «lags | 
| rab + brtson«khyod «kyi+yul-naeni] 

| de -dag « gtan » ma mchis + par «mdzod | 


| stobs «dai «ldan + pa” - stobs «chai «ba ] 

| gnad «chen + gyis -ni+mi-gnad «dan | 

| mchod « hos «rnams « kyis «mi + mchod «dan | 
| smos + hdris5®« kyis + ni «mi «ges «pa | 

| gaheyan «ron+ba%l-canhegisekyan| 

| briias pa «med  par®?« khyod « kyis «mdaod J 
| tha «siiad «rnams + niedag + pa «yis | 

| kun «la» hdris3- bar « gzigs «su + gvol | 

| kun «vyis «rah «gi «chos «theb% «cin | 

| chos + kyis «thams «cad + htsho «bar « mdzod | 
{ mi-sdug-kyai -niefies med -na| 

| thams «cad -bde «bar + mdzad «du gsol | 


| pha - yi8-bu ela -ji+ltaebar | 

| khyod «kyis «hkhor «la « byams - bgyis «na | 

| bu-yis+phaslaejielta+har| 

| khyod «la «Za+hbrii «dgah « bar « beyi86 | 

| phal-rnams + ran + bzin «bzah«naeni| 

| khyod -kyis'? edyofis+pasbzinedu-hgyur] 
| phal-rnams «rah +bzin «fan ena. ni | 

| khyod « kyis** «dgons «pa-bzin+mi-hgyur| 


29, — Surrounded by loving friends and being 
constant in watchfulness, be embraced 
by a noble greatness like the creepers 
on the Sala tree. 


30. — Give to those who are mild, true, and 
superior: the performance of what is 
desired by the unfriendly is not, even 
where a promise has been made, to be 
carried out.7! 


31. — Those who contend in wrongful strife, 
those who look meanly on the poor,” 
those who delight not in the noble, 
those who violate their vows of 
penitence 75 


32. — These four undesirables’? indulge their 
frolies: with every care see that they 
abide not even in your country. 


33. — By the strong the weak, by those of great 
capacity the incapable, by the honoured 
those without honour, by the learned 
the ignorant, 


34,— Any man by any man, suffer not to be 
contemned. Ever grant inquiry by 
persons of integrity into disputes. 


35,-— While every man supports his own 
religion, make all to live according to 
their religion, Make happy all, even 
disagreeable persons if free from 
offence. 


36. — While, like a father to his sons, you shall 
haveshown kindness to your dependants, 
like sons to their father, your servants 
will give you joy. 

37. —- When the people are naturally good, they 
will be conformable to your mind: when 
the people are naturally bad, they will 
not be subservient to your will. 





74 ® ‘those of mean and low views,’ 


69 hkhrid 33. 


70 Gam 83. Both perhaps akin to hjam. Or does bzom represent Sk. danta? 71 Pp 


73 sman 33. 

78 2 ‘lead astray the penitent,’ 

17 hjoms 33. We 
® hdis 33. 

82 pa 33. 

% thob 33. theb 94, 

8 bgyid 33, 

8 kyi 33, 
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88 | gal-te-gzuh «Ings «bzan -ze% nat 
| goh -nas gon du hphan «bar + hgyur| 
| cle ste «han + pas% « spyod - mdzad «na | 
| hog «nas « hog «tu «ltua - bar -hgyur [ 


39 | dam - pshi- las -la+gnas -nas®% ni | 
j khyu - mchog «daa «ni-khyu «lta -ba | 
| rjesu - htsho - bahi - skyes - buhi®? - tshogs | 
| bdi - kun «rjes «su + hbran «bar «hgyur | 


40 | khyod-kyiegya+ gyu «la -zugs™ «na | 
{gya+gyukho «nahi -rjes - hbrans «pas | 
| skye -dgu + khyod -mdzad «rjes » hbran « 

bahi | 
| skye -dgu -de®-ni« hams «par «hgyur | 


41 |de-bas-bdag + gzan -bsrui «slad «du | 
| thugs -kyis «rab «tu «bsgrims «nas «ni | 
| gnah -rgyal -dran + sron+rnams «kyi «lugs | 
| Hams « pa «sar « par® - bcos ¢ su + gsol | 


“42 | gnah?” « yi «rgyal « pohi -spyod « pa « las | 
| gan-dag + bzan + ba «de «mdzod «la | 
| mi- rigs « pa + ni®8 « gai «lags ede | 
| smad® . par « mdzod «la «span «du gsol | 


43 |shon+gyi+bkah «khrims «skyon «chags « pa | 
| gnah!00. nas « mcbis «kyah «rgyun «chod + 
la | 
| rgyal - po-ka «ni-kas+mtshan « pahi | 
| khrimsu - beah - ba « gsar « par e mdzod | 


44 | lha«khyod «yon tan «don «giier «bas | 

| yon -tan«lha « bzin «kho «nar -mdzod | 

| lha -khyod -skyon ernams «mkhyen «pa « 

yis | 

| ha - bain + fies «med + kho nar mdzod | 
45 [zla-bahi+mar-gyi-+ho+bzin-du| 

| fies - pahi - tshogs -rnams + hgrib « pa «dan | 

| zla-ba-+yar gyi eno-bzin-du| 

| rtag -tu +yon «tan gyis « brgyan -mdzod | 


46 | yab-sems!+bzin «du + bdag «iid -kyis | 
| chos - kyis - 8a -stens - bskyan + ba - dan | 
| yab «mes +bzin edu-+lha+khan gi | 
| dus «ston - hphel - bar «mdzad «du « gsol | 


38. — If the government be good, it®*! will be 
lifted from high to higher: but if one 
walk according to evil, from low to 
lower will he fall, 


39. — If you are steadfast in good works, then, 
like a flock their leader, all this company 
of your dependants will follow in your 
steps, 


40. — If you shall have committed yourself to 
deceit and have followed only in the 
path of deceit, the people following your 
example, that people will deteriorate. 


41.— Therefore in order to save yourself and 
others, you ought with thorough grasp 
of mind to revive the fallen practice of 
the ancient royal sages, 


42, — Of the action of ancient kings whatsoever 
is good that do; but whatsoever is not 
right, that with reproof renounce. 


43. — Staying the flow of former laws, where 
affected by error, even if existing from 
of old, let king Kanika revive that which 
has been well enacted. 


44, — Making acquisition of virtue, do yoa, Deva, 
follow only virtue, like a deva: having 
knowledge, Deva, of sins, do, like 
a deva, only what is void of fault, 


45. — Like the waning half of the month, cause 
the hosts of sin to diminish: like the 
waxing half of the month, ever adorn 
yourself with virtue. 


46. — Like your ancestors, you too should 
righteously rule the earth: you, like your 
ancestors, ought to increase the festivity 
of the temples.? 





89 bles 33. 

9t Or? ‘ they.’ 
93 skye e bohi 33, 
9 hdi 33, 
87 mnah 33. 

% glad 33. 

1 mes 33, 


 pahi 33. 
$2 na 33. 
% bkugs 33, 
% sade par? to be read? 
%8 byed © pa 33. 
190 mnah 33. 
2 Or? ‘the harvest of heaven,’ 
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47 | khyod-kyis -mtho «ris «byai-grol -gyis | 
| them « skas «mi + mam +«miam  pahi « phyir | 
| bsod + nams «las «byui + bzo rig? «che | 
| rtag -tu-lha- khan «dag «tu + sogs | 


48 | rga-dai-hchi «bas bsfiens «mdzod «de | 

| chos «bzin -rgyal «srid «dpal «dpyad «nas | 

| bgres -kar«dyon par « géegs «su » gsol | 

| dain + chos «ston? «pahi + hbras «mchis « 
mdzod | 


49 |vanebyun+rnams -kyi erjesu -bslab? | 

| ku. Sahi-rigs «sae hkhruis « khyod « kyis | 

| yab «mes - hphags «rigs «fii-ma yi] 

| gduh -rgyud -chos «lugs «ma -fiams « 
mdzod | 


50 |skye-ba»can+la«hes «par eni| 
| rgas «dan -hchi «dan «na mchis-na| 
| ma - bgres « ma - bsfiufs «ma grons!9« Zes | 


| legs «smon « gsol eyan «ci + laesman | 


51 |osrid-pa-dag «ni+gan «yah «run | 

| de + hid ergas «dan + hehi-ba «lags | 
| yonsu+bsyyurll «bas «erga «ba este | 
| skad «cig « hjig!? «pas «hehieba-yi] 


re 


o2 | maergas emaenae mil} «hehi « zes | 
| smra ba «dagls -niesmraebaena| 
| de «Itar + hjig «rten «kun +hbar-na | 
J yan esrid «med «las «gZan «ci «yod { 


50 | gahenaemiemthun+yod+ma-yin| 
| gah «du «hdu -byed + hjig-mi-+hgyur | 


ah enaegcig «tu +bde «bare gnas | 
anelue sot ena +hehi «med! «hgyur | 


IQ IQ 


Jorid + pa» kun «nas fion mons «dan | 

| -dug -bshal-hyyur!®-ba-+cir«mi+mkho | 
J de eslad hes paesrid + pa+rnams } 

{ med - par » bsyom « pa ergyas + par «mdzod | 


47,— In order that by your guarding the 
northern heaven that which is not equal 
in dignity may become equal, ever let 
great works of art, due to good deeds, be 


accumulated in the temples, 


48,— Apprehensive of. old age and death, do 
you, after wielding righteously the 
sovereign power, in later life retire into 
a hermitage. Manifest the autumn 
fruit® of the good religion. 


49. — Train yourself in the way of your own 
people: born in the Kuga race, do you 
impair not the household law of your 
ancestors, the suns of the Arya stock,® 


50, — Since to created beings old age and death 
and sickness are assured, not to have 
grown old, not to have fallen ill, not to 
have died, however longingly we pray 
where is the cure ? 


51. — Whatever existences there be, the saine 
grow old and die: atter maturity comes 
old age, then in a moment falling in 
ruin they die, 


52, — ‘Grow not old’}5 ‘be not sick’ ‘die not,’ 
since such words are but words,16 how 
is the whole world, though it shine,!7 
different from nothingness ? 


53. — Where is there not that which discontents 
us? Where are the samskirag not 
dissolved ? Where is the wholly happy 
lot? Where going is there (for us) no 
death ? 


a4, — How can sorrow and grief fail to arise from 
every existence? Therefore increase 
your meditation on the truth that 
existences are not real. 





2 rigs 33. 
5 baton 93, 
‘ pjes ebslabse pa 33. 

® Or? ‘the sun of the hich line of your ancestors.’ 
VW igyur 33, - 

13 mg 38, 

1S read ma erga? 

1a f 


% nt 33. 


* spyad 33. 

6 Or ‘ fruit of teaching.’ 
® kun 33. 

10 hgrons 33. 

12 hjgs 94. 

8 nag? 


17 p 
19 hbyun 33, 
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55 | hdir20-ni-bgyi-ba-hdi- nid - de} 
| de «las « gzan > pahi - bgyi- mi2! - htshal | 
| bgyi - ba «de® oni bgyis «pa eyis | 
| mi-bgyi+baeyi-tshar - phyin -to | 


56 | bgrai «phren- bzin «du «hkhor «ba «ru | 
[lan -man-yons+sus hkhor « ba «ni | 
] lan» brgyaham « yan +na- ston «dag «du | 
| hjig -rten »dag + tu +ci-ma- bgyis | 

57 | hdiema- bgyis «smas” - byis « pa « yis 
| yah dan +yan-du-bgyis htshal - bas | 
| thog - ma - med + pahi «dus «can + hdis* | 
jda-dui-bar-du-ma +log-go| 


58 | hehi- bdag -su - dai + mi «ses® «pa | 
| glo- bur - dag - tu « hbab « hgyur « bas | 
| sai «dag « bya -zes »ma + bzes «par | 
| dam « pahi -chos-la«smyur «te + mdzod | 


59 | hdi-sai-den -hdi??-mi-bya- zes | 
| bya-ba+mi-+la-bzan+}.0+min | 
|nam Zig «khyod -ni«med + hgyur « bahi | 
| san -de-gdon emi «za-bar-hon | 


60 | hehi-bdag - brtse + ba «med - pa+can J 
| skyes «rtsal -don » med « gsod «hgyur «ba| 
| gsod « pa smiion «du + hoi bzin «du | 
| mkhas « pa «su «zig + bag «skyoa «spyod | 


61 [de -slad «dpag + chen -bzod «med « des | 
| mdah + nimi -bzad «hchor «med «pa | 
| de «mie jiesrid «ma + hphas + pa | 
| de -srid era gi+don +la~hbod | 


62 | rnam-smin - hbyin «pasion «las « kyis | 
| khyod -ni99- yuns su + btai « gyur «ba | 
j sar + pahi las «daa «rjes + hbrel «cia | 
| hchi - bdag -yis eni-draiis+pa-una | 
63 Jdge-dai-sdig -pa+ma «gtogs «par | 
| hgro + ba «thams -cad - phyir - log - nas | 
| hgah «yan -khyod + rjes » mi + hbra - bar | 


55, —- What we have here to do is this alone ; 
other than this is there nought that 
need be done : whoso has done so much 
that was to be done, has reached the 
end of what a man should do. 


56. —In worlds revolving many a time in 
a circle like a rosary, be it a hundred 
times or be it thousands, what has not 
been done? 


57. — Though children, entreating ‘this has not 
been done,’ ask for the thing to be done 
over and over again, let not him?5 whose 
is time without beginning again and 
again at intervals return. 

58, — The lord of death who knows not? As he 
alights in a moment, do you, admitting 
not the thought ‘ to-morrow shall it be 


done,’ apply yourself in haste to the 
good religion. 


59, — ‘To-morrow, not to-day shall this be done,’ 
such a saying is in a man not good: 
that to-morrow will surely come, when 
you will no longer be. 


60. — Uncompassionate, the lord of death slays 
accomplished persons?® without reason : 
with the slayer close at hand, what wise 
man busies himself with cherishing 
vanities ? 

61. — Therefore so long as he, whose patience is 
in no large measure, bas not shot forth 
that unendurable, unavoidable, arrow of 


his,?? so long give heed to your own 
concern. 


62. — When you, after being released by former 
deeds producing their fruit, are through 
connection with fresh deeds drawn on 
by the lord of death, 


63. — Since, excepting your merits and sins, 
all creatures turn away and not one 
accompanies you, learn to know this and 





| mkhyen « par « mdzad3! la «legs + par live well. 
spyod | 
20 hd 33, 21 ma 33. 
22 da 33, 23 slan 33. 
% hdi 33, 25 Literally ‘this one.’ . 
26 bies 33. 2 hdri 33, hrnw 94, 
28 skyes-risal ? 29 mi «bzad e htshor «med «pa? 
20 kyts 33, 31 mdzod 33. 
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64 | bdag-ni-snii-rjes+zil-non-cin| 
| yid-mi-dgah - bahi-rlan«gyis «ni | 
| Sin + tu + brlan « pahi « smre « snags « hdi | 
| ve + zig + gsan - par -mdzad «du + gsol | 


65 | hgro + ba + sman?? « pa « log «ltun% « ba | 
| mgon «med « fies -med - phal «cher «na | 
| rtsva-dan-chu-dan- hbras«bu-ni| 
| phal «pas -htsho - ba. sgrub «bgyid « pa | 


66 | bya-dah-ri+dvags « phyugs «dag «la | 
| rgyal - pos + gsod «dam « gsod « hjug « par34 | 
| ci-ga-rigs «sam +mi «rigs «pa | 
| bde35 «la. gnag+pa«khyod « fiid + gsuis | 


67 | khyod-ni-chen «por emi ekhro «Ziti | 
| gnod « pa+bgyid + pahai: + bzod «ces + gdah | 
| khyod -kyi - thugs «rjes «dud + hgro «ba | 
| kye -ma «su  zig3? «dgag «par + byyi | 


68 | gnod+pa-+bgyid «la «bzod «mdzad «pa | 
gnod mi -bgyid «pa» hgums + mdzad « pas | 
| khyod - la « brtse « dai - mi + brtse + has39 | 
| rgyusmthun + pani ghis+kaegdah | 


69 | sion «chad «bgvis «pahi + sug «las + kyis | 
| hdi-ltar -hben?9 «due gyur «ba «lai | 
| khyod + fiid + gnod «pa «mdzad «na go | 
| su-laeskyabsu + hgrotl «ba+gsun | 


m 


70 | gzan+gyis-gnod pa -bgyis-ua-yan| 

| nid - kyis#? « phyag «gis «bgugs - htshal na | 

| khyod - bzeis « mion*3» du + mnods4 « 
mdzad «na | 


| phyogs -kun «mun par «ma-gyur «tam | 


71 | kun «la +srog «ni «phais + pa este | 
| kun «la + gson «pa +sdug «pa «lags | 
| thams «cad « mchis* + bahi «chos «can «te | 
| thams + cad « sdug «bsiial-rnams + kyis « 
gduite | 


64, — Give a moment’s hearing, I pray, to this 
lament of mine, very moist with the 
moisture of sorrow, compassion con- 
straining me. 


65. — Ill-fated in their inferior condition, 
defenceless and in general void of sin, 
with grass. water, and fruits for their 
usual means of subsistence, 


66. — Birds, and beasts, and cattle — whether it 
is right or not right that the king 
should slay these or cause them to be 
slain, do you yourself, O firm in truth,36 
declare! 


67.-——- With the great being not angry, you 
display patience, even to one who does 
harm. By your compassion shall any 
inferior creature be, alas! excluded ? 


68. — If, while showing patience toward him 
that does harm, you cause the death of 
the harmless, then in your eyes there is 


for kindness and its opposite an equal 
reason, 


69, — In case you yourself do harm to those who 
by the karma which is the fruit of former 
deeds have thus hecome your target, 
where, say. can they go for refuge? 


70, — Inasmuch as, even if harm is done by 
others, it behoves you yourself to stay 
it with your hand, if you openly do 
harm, are not all the quarters turned 
to darkness ? 


71, — To every one life being sparingly given,‘? 
to every one to live is misery ;48 all 
being subject to the condition of death, 
all are distressed by griefs. 


eee 


2 dman 33. 

% pa 33, 

*6 Or ‘fortunate one’ — with the reading bie. 
% baki 33. 

40 Las 33. 

a2 ky 88. 

# gnod 38. 

#6 gduns 83. 

48 Or ‘is dear’ ? 


- 


33? read lhun 
*S bden 33, gsuns must be imperative = gsun. cf. v, 73. 


37 yis 33, 

39 gien 33. 

#1 nicht 33. 

#3 amon 33, 

‘3 hehi 33. 

«7 Or ‘ spared ’? 
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72 | hdi-ltar - gai «zig - mi - htshal-ba | 
| de*® - hid - kyis®° - ni - sdug + bsnal «te | 
j mkhas « pa «su «zig -mgar®l - ba - Itar | 
| tshig - pa -la+ni + yainsregS + bzin | 
73 | khyod -nisrog -gcod - mi-dgyes «sii | 
| srog «geod -dgyes «las - phyir - log® «na | 
| rgyal -srid -iams pa -hgyur -ram -ci| 
| lugs « hdi ci - zig - lags - pa » gsuns | 
74 | mtshon + chahi - thabs «la - mkhas « khyod®6 - 
kyis | 
| gyul- nor «srol « gtod57 « mthon «lags «na | 
| gzan -du -khyod «la + ri-dvags «la | 
| cieslad « gnod » pahi- las - rnams « mdzad | 


75 | ri-dvags «gzon - nuhi - spyan «lam59-khyod | 
| spyan «dan - hdra- bahi-ri-«dags «rnams | 
| rtabs® «nas -rig «rig +lta+ba-la | 
|ci+yieslad due thugs -mi-rje | 


76 | khyod + kyi+spyan -dan «mig + hdrahi 
phyir | 
| khyod «la «dgah-ba + gai «lags «te | 
] ri-dags-na-+yan-dgah- bgyid-na| 
| khyod -ni-ji-ltar«dgyes + mi-mdzad | 


77 |log- par + lhunt «dai «spyan + hdra -daii | 
| mgon - med - yul-na+gnas + pa «iid | 
| re-re+yaheni-ri-dvags «dag | 
| mi-bgums® - pa- yi »rgyur «run -no® | 
78 | miernams «la -ni-mdzad « pa- bas | 
| sdug - bsnal - lhag - par - brtags « pa yi®8 | 
| dud + hgro-rnams laches «lhag «par | 
| khyod » kyis® - thugs «rjes7- mdzad «du « 
gsol | 
79 | khyod -nid -sran”! -babi «don +hdi-la | 
| bdag - gis??- thal -mo «sbyar+mi-+htshal | 
| rgyud - gzan + gsol « bas « gus - hgyis «par | 
| legs - par - thugs « tshod «mai «lags 
gran 74 | 
80 | co+nas - baui’s «ste «bslab + spyad «pa | 
| dam76- pa-rnams - kyi77« lugsu - grags | 
| de - Itar - lags «pas ergyal+po-la] 
| bu-sdug + bzin «du - gsol «ba «lags | 


72, — Grief being thus experienced by whoso 
desires it not, what wise man would 
even in word (or wrath), like a smith, 
as it were inflame it ? 


73. — If you, delighting not in taking life, turn 
away from those who so delight, will the 
king's state become impaired ? What 
manner of thing is this? say. 


74, —- Since by you, skilled in the use of arms, 
practice may be found in battle, why do 
deeds of harm to the wild creatures as 
well as to yourself 258 


75. — When you, who have the eyes of a young 
deer,®! behold the wild creatures, with 
like eyes,62 looking hither and thither 
in fright, how is your heart not filled 
with compassion ? 


76. — Wherefore®3 do you not take pleasure-in 
causing joy to the wild creatares also, 
which by their likeness of eye and 
pupil are a joy to you? 


77. — The fact of their fallen state, their like 
eyes,67 and their defenceless situation 
should be a reason for not killing the 
wild creatures, even singly. 


78. — Enough of what is done to mankind! 
When you consider their greater suffer- 
ing, you ought far more to act with 
compassion towards the inferior crea- 
tures, 


79. — In this matter of saving yourself there is 
no need for me to supplicate: when 
a request has been made on behalf of 
others, there is much wisdom in respect- 
ing it, consider, 

80. — ‘With chiding? should instruction begin,’ 
so after the rule of the good it has been 
declared. That being so, to the king as 
to a dear child a request is made, 


#9 Ludi 33. 2 ky 33. 51 dgah 94, 52 bsveg 33. 
58 Reading mgar with 33, —* Idog 33. 55 par 33. gsuns must be imperative = gsun, cf. v.66, spyod 33, 
57 btod 94 and 33. 58 gzdn edu +khyod ela = anyatra tvayi. 89 mdah 38. 69 stabs 38. 
61 Or ‘ coming in sight of the young animals ’? 82 snyan »dan»hdrae ba? 

6 ci «ltar to be read for ji-ltar? But perhaps ji-ltar is not seldom so used. & liun 33. 
8 hgug 33. 7 read hgum? 6 rane ba 33, 8? spyanehdra? = spyanedra? & yis 33, 

69 kyi 33. 18 rje 33, Tl bsrun 33, 72 gi 33. 73 mnah 33. 1% gan 38. 
% gzun 33. Is spyad or spyan the reading of the text ? 6 dem 33, 7 kyts 33. 78 coenas ? 
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$1 | gal-te-bdag + gis mi» phan-pa| 
| gsol-na- bdag «la + chad «pas -khum?® | 
| cieste-gcig + tu+phan -gsolena | 
| bdag «gis «gso] «ba +bzin «due mdzod | 


82 | gal-te-mi-dgyes »mdzad - par +ma-+gyure 
na | 
| bdag + gis yan -dah-yan-du«gsol- bar3! « 
htshal | 
| ci« ste blag «tshig «khyad «du -hgums + 
ndzad «na | 
| bkah «mchid « hdi+ni+ hes + pare gtai + bar + 
bgyi®? | 
83 | dgyes+par + hgyur na- slain -dgyes® «mi - 
hgums «te | 
| mi -dgyes -hgyur «na- dogs « bzuh «bar + 
htshal | 
| gnod - bgyid «ii + ma «tar «rho « mi* - thogs » 
pas | 
| sa-bdag «zla «ba ezla® «bas bzin edu 
mdzodsé | 


84 | sa-bdag « tsher% + mahi «gif « 1a®%- sbran- 
Ttsi «Ttar®l | 
| dgra+bo-+las+kyan «legs «par «smras «pa 
gaun | 
| gser-gyierielas dug +rgyun sjiebzin edu] 
| yid «hod «skye + bohi-tshiy «nan «span + 
trbal «lo | 


&5 | mi-chog «val -te+legs «par + mdzad « pahi-« 

sbyor «bas « bsgrubs « gyur «te | 

| pha + rol « geod®? + pa sels bahi«dpal + hdi + 
yon «tan «rgyan + rnams + Kyis | 

| phyug «par -buyis-na-legs-spyad -brgya 
la+chags « phyir-gyo + bahi- snin | 

| mi-brtan «pa +yah-rah edbai-med « par 
yun erin®3 + khyod «la «chags | 


495 tri ecietras«rgyal+pos 


|| slob -dpon » ma® 
chen +po+kaeni+ka-la«spriis + pabie 
hphrin% « yig + rdzogs «so |] 

|| reya + gar -gyi+mkhan+po-bidya+ka eras 
pra «bhi «dai [97 «zu echen «gyi-® lo- 
tsaebaebanede rin chen ¢michog + gis 
Dspynr || d- cd eryasdpal -rtsegs « kyis + 
mus eteegtanelaephab «pa se et ee eat eee eae ee 
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81. — If I ask for what is not ee ee do you 
in punishment kill me8: but if my 
request is wholly profitable, act accord- 
ing to my request, 


82, -— If I shall not have displeased you, again 
and again I would make my request. 
But if my word cause you all the more 
to kill, this command is certainly to be 
issued. 


83. — If pleasure have been given, he who is 
pleased with a request does not kill: 87 
if displeasure have been caused, ene 
must entertain apprebension.28 Since: 
we cannot look upon the hurtful sun, act,. 
O moon of kings, like the moon. 


84. — O king. do you accept even from an enemy 
what is well said, like the honey from 
the thorn bush: like the poison stream 
from the mountain of gold, you should 
reject the evil words of a congenial 
person. 


85, — Is it not enough if this Sri, having beer 
won by the union of noble deeds, and 
cleansed from the hurt of others, should 
be made rich with the ornaments of 
virtue, and she through attachment to 
a hundred good acts, though unreliable 
in her fickle heart, be for a long while 
devotedly attached to you ? 


End of the Epistle to the great king 
Kanika, composed by the acairya 
Matriceta: Indian teacher Vidyikara- 
prabha : Zu-chen translator Bande 
Rinschenemchog  (Paramaratna ?) : 
edited at the request of the 
Dpal-rtsegs (2 Srikita). 


acarya 


9 Sum 33, 89 Or —with the reading 3um — ‘I must apprehend Sei Sea nk ae esata Case: aaa "ba 88, 82 ba ebgyid 38. 
85 slar erjes 33, slan 94? hgwms is for kgum, as alsoin v. €2, 8 mma 33. 5 na 33. % bod 33. 

ee 88: 89 cher 33. % lae 33.  % dan 38. 

92 qnod 33. 3 rins, 33. % Or ‘if this Sti... union of doing good to worthy men’? 

© ma 33, % sprit 33. 87 Omitted by 33. 
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SOME MORE ROCK-CARVINGS FROM LOWER LADAKH. 
BY THE REV. A. H. FRANCKE. : 

Iw continuation of my article on Rock-Carvings from Lower Ladakh, ante, Vol. XX XI. p. 398 ff., 
I now give some further illustrations, The value of these carvings for the purposes of research is 
that the majority of them are directly explainable, and hence they present a sound basis on which 
to make enquiries into similar primitive carvings and pictures elsewhere, The obviously recent date of 
some of them also goes to show that the makers of such pictures are not necessarily very low in the 
scale of civilisation or without culture in other directions of mental development. 

Plate V., Fig. 1. 

Site. — A rock half-way between Esu and Tsagri. 

Scene, — A fight between men armed with guns against men armed with bows and swords. 
Cavalry on both sides. Between Kashmiri troops and local tribesmen? One of the tribesmen with 
a sword (d) is killed. The horseman (i) has no reins, but a whip. The large round circles near the 
heads of the men are explained to be shields. From that of the horseman (c) one might assume that 
he is a Panjabi : so that it is possible that some fight with the troops of Maharaja Gulab Singh or one 
of his successors is meant, The ibex (k) is probably either older or later than the battle-scene. 

Plate V., Fig. 2. 

Site. — Half-way between Esu and Khalatse, 

Scene. — Hunting scene by the stream (a), and the horned /ha-tho (6), which are half-way between 
Esu and Khalatse. A man with a gun (c) accompanied by another with a bow (d). 

Plate VI., Fig. 3. 

Site. — In Khalatse Fort. 

Scene. — A yak! cow (a) charging a snow-leopard (c) ; with the latter figure compare Fig. 5 (a). 
A musk deer (8). 

Plate VI., Fig. 4. 

Site, — Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse, 

Figures. — A wild yak (a). A wild goat (4). 

Plate VI., Fig. 5. 


Sites. — Stone half-way between Esu and Khalatse : for a,d,c, Stone near Khalatse Fort for d. 
Figures,—A snow-leopard leaping (a). A wild goat (5). A magie square (ec). Sun 
symbol (?), or sun and moon as creators of the Eight Directions (?), or wheel of the law (7) (d). 


Plate VII., Fig. 6. 

Site. — Lower end of the Namchag Valley near Khalatse. The lioness with the locks (cide ante, 
Vol, XXXL. p. 400). 

Plate VII., Fig. 7. 

Site. — Stone near Khalatse Fort. 

Scene. — Horseman foreshortened from the front. It is more likely that the figures represent 
men riding on the shoulders of others. This sport is exercised at the occasion of the sowing-festival, 
for instance, at Garkunu. 

Plate VII., Fig. 8. 

Site. — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus. 

Scene. — Wild goat. Inscription in ancient Tibetan character. Romanized: staqgi lola 
stong [d]pon rgyalba yeshes, Translation: [was erected] in the tiger-year by ‘‘colonel” (chief ot 








1 The yak is to the Tibetan what the cow is to the Hindu. Perfect women are compared to yak cows, and 
the Heavenly Queen enters their bodies frequently. 
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one thousand) rGyalba Yeshes. Seems to refer to a stdpa, which has disappeared entirely. The 
residence of this “colonel’’ was probably the now ruined castle. 


Plate VII., Fig. 9. 
Site. — Rock near Da, 7 


Scene. — Dance in honour of the gods (Jha) : fourteen dancers, one leader. 


Plate VIII., Fig. 10. 
Site. — Rock near Domkhar. 


Scene. — A cross-shaped stipa. Does this figure show the influence of Nestorian art on the 
Buddhist art of Ladakh? Tibetan inscription: phaggi lola. Translation: [erected] in the pig-year. 
There are additional characters too much injured to be legible. 


Plate VIII., Fig. 11. 
Site. — Stone near ruins of a stipa, Khalatse Fort. 


Scene. — Inscription in ancient Tibetan character. Romanized: gis bahengssu ysol 
Translation: erected by (mame destroyed) as an offering. This inscription seems to 
refer to the s¢Zpa in ruins. 


Plate VIII., Fig. 12. 
Site. — Stone near Hibti. 


Scene. — Stipa of the form of stove for burning the dead. Tibetan inscription: Ahytt. 
Translation: . . . of the dog . . te, wag erected in the dog-year. This inscription 
was never completed. 

Plate VIII., Fig. 13. 
Site. — Rock near ruins of a castle, Saspola Bridge, left bank of the Indus, 


Scene. — Ancient stépa with flags. Ancient Tibetan inscription. Romanized: sangto 
chakonggis mon rkuspa sdig shyod. Translation: [was erected] by Sangto Chakong. The mon 
(a low-caste man), the thief of sinful behaviour (sbyod is a mistake ; spyod was meant). The erector 


of the séipa probably only wrote his name in the instrumental case; another person, his enemy, may 
have added the second part of the inscription. 


I take this opportunity to add two plates of reproductions of photographs of rock carvings taken 
by the Rev. G. Hettasch in the neighbourhood of Khalatse Fort. They will show the reader the 


scenery amidst which the carved stones are situated and the actual appearance of the carvings on 
the stones. 


Collotype Plate I., Fig. 1, represents stipas of various forms. Fig. 2 is shown by hand in 
Plate IL, Fig. 1, ante, facing Vol. XX XI. p. 401, and is explained on that page. 


Collotype Plate II., Fig. 1, shows the unexplained inscription given in Plate III., Fig. 1, facing 
Vol. XXXI. p. 401. Fig. 2 shows the lioness with locks, given already in Vol. XXXI. p. 401, 
Plate II., Fig. 2, and in another form in Plate VIL. Fig. 6, of this article. 


; Paleographical Notes. 

The Ladakhi records regarding the erection of stépas fall into three groups. Those of the first 
group only show a representation of the erected stipe, without an inscription; compare, anée, 
Plate I., No. 5, These stiipas were probably erected by illiterate people. The records belonging to 
the second and third group consist of a picture of the stipa (unless the stipa itself was close by) 
and an inscription, giving the name of the erector and the date of erection. This date is, however, 
so imperfectly given that it could be useful only during the life-time of the builder. As the second 
group of records I consider those which are written in ancient dby med (headless) characters; they 
are probably the oldest of all. Compare Plate VIL, No. 8, Plate VIII., Nos. 11,18. As the third 


group I consider those which are written in modern dbu can (headed) characters, Of this group 
specimens have not been published. 
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At the present day we find two types of writing in general use in Ladakh: dbu med 
(headless) and dbu can (headed). The ‘head’ of the character is the remnant of the line 
below which the letters used to be written in India. Thus in India we meet with three kinds of 
writing: (1) Headless characters; for instance, in the ancient Brahma Alphabet. (2) Complete 
line with characters fastened to it ; for instance, in several current scripts of North India, (3) Headed 
character, ¢.¢., remnants of the line on the top of the character; for instance, in the modern 
Devanagari Alphabet. It is remarkable that in Tibet the second type of writing (that with a com- 
plete line) is entirely unknown. 


The Tibetan dbu can (headed) characters are the holy characters ; they are used for 
religious purposes only. The Lamas do not allow profane subjects (the Kesar Saga among them) to 
be written in headed characters. The dbu med (headless) alphabet is the alphabet of the 
Tibetan merchant, 


Now I wish to draw attention to the fact that the most ancient records of s¢ipas in Ladakh 
are not written in the holy character, but in an ancient form of the ‘headless’ type of writing. 
This fact makes it almost certain that in Ladakh the Buddhist priest was preceded by the Tibetan 
merchant. If the ‘headed’ alphabet had been known at the time of the erection of the ancient stipas, 
it would certainly have been used, as it is used almost exclusively for such purposes now-a-days in 
consequence of its meritorious powers. 


But I go a step further. Although it cannot yet be proved for certain, it is not quite improb- 
able that the whole of Tibet was in possession of a ‘headless’ alphabet before the introduction of 
Buddhism, and that Thonmisambhota, the renowned so-called inventor of the Tibetan Alphabet, 


did no more than furnish the alphabet of the Tibetan merchant with ‘heads’? and adapt it for the 
writing of Sanskrit names. 


My reasons are the following: (1) If no alphabet was in existence in Tibet at the time of 
Thonmisambhota, why did he not derive the Tibetan linguals (t, th, d, 2) from their Indian 
prototypes, instead of forming them by reversing the ordinary Tibetan t, th, d,n? (2) Can we expect 
the Tibetan merchants to have been ingenious enough to distinguish between what is essential in 
a letter and what is not, and to see, for instance, that in the Tibetan } the uppermost part is not the 
‘head’ only, but an essential part of the character, whilst in a d and t it is not? (3) The Tibetan 
alphabet is most closely related to Indian alphabets of the Himalayan frontier district. In very 
ancient times Tibet was perhaps not so exclusive as she is now-a-days, Why should she not have 
accepted from her neighbours what is of practical value? (4) The alphabet of the Lepchas is a déu 
med (headless) alphabet of a type which is most closely related to the Tibetan déu med. If this 
Lepcha Alphabet was also derived from a ‘headed’ alphabet, why did the latter not survive ? 

The Alphabet of the ancient inscriptions from Lower Ladakh. 
k kh g ng ¢ ch Yj ny t th do n p ph bm 
ao & 2 a o 
ts ths dz w zh z ’ l sh h 
4 


a yr 8 
“VE? 4Y ww AH 


Compound letters. 


a 
W 
st rgy br khy rk sd sby 


he aMht 4 


Vowels. 
gi ‘i ka su she rgye to lo 


KAAOHAZD 


a ee Lo ne a 
2 Perhapa as a sign of holiness. In his time holy and profane alphabets may have been distinguished in India. 
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ASOKA NOTES, 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., LC.S. (Retp.). 
I.—Mahéndra, brother of Asdéka. 


The Indian tradition which represents Mahéndra, the missionary to Ceylon, as the 
brother of the emperor A&sdéka, and not as his illegitimate son, whichis the Ceylonese 
version, appears to me the more probable. Nobody knows the origin of the tradition 
embodied in the Pali books, of which the oldest. the Diparaisa, dates probably from the 
fuurth century A.D. The question of the credibility of the Ceylonese chronicles gene- 
rally has been well treated by Mr. Foulkes in articles in this Journa!, which have not received 
as much attention as they deserve, with the result that the chronicles must be accorded much 
Jess weight than it has been the custom to assign to them.! My studies led me independently 
to the same conclusion. 


The tradition that Mahéndra was Agdka’s brother was learned by the Chinese pilgrims 
at Pitaliputra, and it is more probable that the truth was preserved at Agdka's capital than in 
Ceylon. Fa-hien’s date is nearly the same as that of the Diparaisa. His statement that 
“King Asoka had a younger brother who had attained to be an Avhat, and resided on 
Gridhra-kita hill, finding his delight in sulitude and quiet” (Ch, NX VIL, Legge) reads like 
genuine history. It is trne that he adds a miraculous explanation of the construction of the 
stone-cell occupied by the saint, but that cannot be regarded as discrediting the tradition of 
Asika’s saintly brother. Every structure in which exceptionally large stones are employed is 
invariably ascribed to supernatural agency. 


The name of the emperor's brother, Mahéndra, is supplied by Hiuen Tsiang (Peal, Il, 
246), who credits him with the conversion of Ceylon, In an earlier passage (IL, 91) the 
pilgrim relates the legend of the stone-cell at Pataliputra, and in a third passage (IL, 231) he 
states that the ancient monastery in the Malaktita country in the south of India? had been 
“built by Mahendra, the younger brother of AsOka-raja.” It is clear therefore that both the 
Chinese pilgrims, who obtained their information both in Northern and Southern India, knew 
Mahéndra only as the younger brother of Agéka. Neither of them had heard the Ceylonese 
story that Mahéndra and his sister Sanghamitra were Agdka's illegitimate children by a Setthi 
lady of Vedisagiri (or Chetiyagiri, according to Turnour’s version), The name Sanghamitra, 
‘friend of the Order,’ has a made-up look, and I regard the whole legend of Sanghamitra’s 
mission to ordain nuns in Ceylon as unhistorical. 


Huien Tsiang’s statement that a monastery in Southern India was built by Mahéndra, 


the emperor's younger brother, is, I believe, true. The missionary probably passed from 
Southern India to Ceylon. 


The history of Tibet offers a parallel to the case of Mahéndra, 


King Ral-pa-chan, who was assassinated in A. D. $38, on account of his strictness in 
enforcing the clerical laws, was an ardent Buddhist, and “is said to have done much toward 
giving the priesthood a regulary organization and hierarchy,” His elder brother entered the 
priesthood, became a famons teacher, and wrote several ddstras2 Save that Mahtndra was 
Asoka’s younger brother, the Tibetan case is a sufficiently close paralle], and offers an 
authentic instance of a sovercign’s brother turving monk, and so far confirms the Indian 
version of Mahcndra’s mission. 

Fs te 


1 ‘The Vicissitudes of the Buddhist Literature of Ceylon,’ Hf id 5 ; ee 
Vol. SIX. (1590), p, 165, € eylon,’ ante, Vul. XVII. (1888), p. 160; Buddhayhos?, 


‘ ie seems to have included the whole of Southern India beyond the Kaveri (Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XVIIL. 


3 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 225, 
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II. — The Dharma mahamatras, or Censors of the Law of Piety. 


Since the publication of my book I have come across two examples from modern 
India of the maintenance of officials charged with duties similar to those of Abdka’s 
Censors, 


Minayeff (Recherches, p. 27%) quotes the Calentéa Reriew for 1851, Vol. XV., p. xxv, as 
authority for the statement that “hereditary Brahmin officers called Dharmadhik4ri are 
still to be found throughout the Deccan, in Kandesh, and even in some parts of the 
Concan . . . Their jurisdiction merely comprises breaches of rules of caste, for which 
they levy fines, or order penance, or even proceed to excommunication,’ 


The second example, from Kasmir. is very closely parallel to Asdka’s institution. In 1876, 
when a strictly Hindu government was in full possession of power, “the performance of the 
préyaschittas, or penalties for breaches of the commandments of the Smriti. is,” according to 
Buhler, “looked after by the Government. The Mahitaja himself, who is a sincere and 
zealous adherent of the faith of his forefathers, sees that Brahminical cffenders expiate their 
sins in the manner provided by the Sistras. The exact nature and amount of the penances 
is settled by five Dharmadhikaéris, who belong to the most respected families among the 
Sanskrit-learning Pandits. The office is hereditary in these families.” 


These statements help us to understand and realize the working of Asdka’s institutions 
desigued for the regulation of pablic morals. 


III.—Asdéka’s Father-Conufessor. 


According to the Ceylonese chronicles, followed by most writers on Buddhism, the 
religions guide of the emperor Asoka was Tissa (Tishya) Moggalipuira (Mandgalyiputra), 


According to the Indian tradition he was Upagupta, i.e. Gupta the Less, son of Gapta. 
a perfumer. Both statements cannot be correct. Tu my book T have drawn atteution tu the 
similarities herween the stories told by the Ceylenese about Tissa, and those related by the 
Indian (ineluding Tibetan) writers about Upagupta, but I could not examine the matter fully 
in asmall popular work, Lt.-Colonel Waddell has proved conclusively, as I think, that 
the Tissa of the Ceylonese is the Upagupta of Indian tradition.» The parallel passages from 
the Ahdcurddna and the Mukdemisa which he has laboriously copicd and set out side by side 
permit of no doubt that the two personages are really one. 


He suggests that the name of the saint in the Ceylonese tale may be “inerely 
a title of Upagupta, and formed possibly by fusing the names of the two chief disciples 
of the Buddha, Mandgahiputra, and Upatisya (or Cariputra), to bring him, as the urea 
patron saint of Ceylon, as near as possible to Cakya Muni himself.” 


This suggestion seems plausible. 


With reference to the story of Mahéudva I haye shownthat when the Indian and Ceylonese 
traditions conflict, the presumption is all in fayour of the versiou which was eurrert at the 
site of Asoha’s capital. The same argument applies to this case. The presumption is that 
Upagupta was the real name of As6ka’s father-confessor, and that the Ceylonese desivna- 
tion for him was made up fur some reason such as that suyeested by Lt.-Col. Waddell, The 
only fact which seems to stand in the way of accepting the suggested explanation is the oecur- 
rence among the inscriptions on the Safichi relic caskets of the mention of an nnuamed saint, 
the son of Moggali. The cIphabctical characters sugeest that if this person Was not contem- 
porary with Asoka, his relics. at least, were deposited in or about Asoka’s time. Moreover, the 








* Buhler, Report of a Tour, e., in J Bo. Br, R. 1, S. (1875), Vol, XIL., Extra No., p. 24, 
© Upayupta, the Fourth Buddhist Patriarch, aud Iheh Priest of Asoka’ UA. S. B. Part ©, UWWO7, pe 7355 
Proc. A, 8, B., June, V0, p. TV. 
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stipa which contained the relics of the unnamed son of Moggali also enshrined those of Kassapa 
(Kasyapa) and Majjhima (Madhyama), who were certainly among Aédka’s missionaries, 
There can therefore be little doubt that the son of Moggali, whose relics were placed in the 
sfapa, Was a contemporary of the missionaries. Probably he was one of their company. There 
ig no adequate reason for identifying him with the Tissa of the MahavamSa, and I do not 
admit that the Sanchi evidence gives ground for accepting the Ceylonese statement that 
Asdka’s cunfersor was Tissa, the son of Moggali, in preference to the better authenticated 
statement that he was Upagupta, the son of Gapta. 


Although no distinct epigraphic evidence of Upagupta’s real existence has yet been 
discovered, the fact that the words on the Rumminddi pillar, Arla bhagaran jitei, ‘Here the 
Venerable Oue was born,’ are identical with those ascribed by tradition to Upagupta as used at 
the same post, may be regarded as some epigraphic evidence in favour of the assumption that the 
legend in the Asdékayardana has a historical basis. The words on the pillar, it will be observed, 
are in the form ofa quotation, ending with the particle ¢ét, 


A great Buddhist saint named Upagupta certainly existed. A monastery at Mathura 
and sundry edifices in Sindh were associated with his name. (Beal, I. 182; H. 273.) 


Hinen Tsiang clearly believed that the Upagupta who instructed Asdka was the famous 
saint associated with the traditions of Mathura and Sindh, and, the real existence of the saint 
Upagupta being admitted, we, too. are justified in believing that he was Agdka’s teacher. 


If, then, there is sufficient evidence to warrant the belief that the father-confessor 
of Aséka was Upagupta, the son of Gupta, he cannot possibly have been Tissa, the son of 
Moggali, and one more is added to the pile of facts showing the untrustworthiness of the 
Ceylon chronicles for the Akéka period and the early history of Buddhism. There is no 
iwdependent evidence of the existence of Tissa, the son of Moegali. 


not 

T ubsezve that Lt.-Col. Waddell, like me, gives less credit to “ the relatively vagne and less 
trustworthy Ceylonese traditions” than to those current in Northern Tndia and Tibet. My 
attitude towards the Cerlonese chroniclers has been criticized, but the more I examine their 
recount of the early development of Buddhism, the more convinced I am of its untrust- 
worthiness. The Ceylonese narrative seems to me to bear marks of deliberate invention, and 
not to be merely the result of unconscious mythological imagination. 





SOML ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVUltn CENTURY MS, 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 
(Continued from p. $4.) 
CALICO, 
Trovideinge great quantities of Muzlinge Callicoes ge, 
Full Zr, ax bailes of Callicoes or Silkes, 


Lut, 31, Very Considerable quantities of these followin 


polee] wrought and Sold to iforaign Merchants viz! 
Sorts, 


Fi.3%. Metcblipatam. Affordeth many very good 
of fine Callicoes plaine and coloured, 


Ft, 40, 
Boi, 
Callicoes, 


ke), 3. 
ge Commodities are here [Petti- 
- « Painted Callicos of divers 


and fine Commodities, vizt al} Sorts 


Strained through a piece of Calicoe or what else yt is fine. 


40, This part of ye Countrey [Narsapore] affordeth plenty of divers Sorts of 
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Ful. 51. This Kingdome [Gelcondah] amongst y? many Merchandizes it affordeth as all 
sorts of Callicoss. 

Fol. 56. [On the Gingalee Coast] great Store of Caticos are made here Especially beteelis 
(wh wee call Muzlin). 


Fol. 59, [Haraspoore] here are considerable quantities of Callicoes made and Sold to 
y® English and Datch, but are first brought over land to them to their ffactories in Ballasore 


in y¢ bay of Bengala. 

Fol. 61. This Kingdome [Bengala] most plentifully doth abound with . . . . 
Callicoes of Sundry Sorts. 

Fol. 74. there are many [Bazars] where oncly Cotton course Callicoes provisions &c: 


are to be Sold. 

Fol. 77. in Exchange for . . . Callicos. 

Fol. 131. all y® traffick wee have here [Janselone] is to trucke Callicoes blew and 
white . .. . for tinne. 

Fol. 134. Two of y? Grandees of his Councill must alsoe be Piscashed wt? 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes . . . . The most Proper and beneficial] Commodities we are for this place 
[Janselone]: be blew Callicoes Viz! Longecloth . . . . but 20 bailes of Chint and Calli- 
eoes is Enough for } a yeare for the whole countrey. 

Fol, 157, The Chiefe Commodities brought hither [Achin] from Suratt: are Some Sorts 
of Callicoes viz! Baftos. 

Fol, 162, And there wee pay for y? Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muzlinge, 

Fol. 157, The present of fine Callicoes Cloth of Gold or what else is carried up in great 
State, Vpon Golden Vessels. 

See Yule, s. v. Calico, [The above quotations are valuable as showing that in * calico ” 
were included muslin, longcloth and chintaz: in fact, it was a generic term for cotton cloth. 


See ante, Vol. XXVIIE. p. 196, ] 
CAMPHOR. 


Ful, 138. ffrom y? West Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] Store of very Excellent Benjamin, 
Camphir. 


See Yule, s.v. Camphor. 
CAN DAREEN, 


Fol, 51, a rough Diamond that weyeth above 70 or 72 Conderines y?® Exact weight of 
one Royal of 8 it must be for yf King’s owne Vs°. 
Bee Yule, s. v. Candareen. [This quotation is useful for the history of the word. Vile 
ante, Vol. SXAVL. p. 315 £.; Vol. XXVIL. pp. 33 #, 91 £.] 
CANDY. 
“ol, 53, The Vsuall Weights of this Coast [Choromandel} are y? Candil 
A Candil Cont: 500 pound wt Avordupois Ur twenty Maunds. 
See Yule, s.r. Candy, [See ante, Vol, NXVI. p. 245.] 
CABRERA, 
Ful, 24, in my journey Anno Dom: 1672 from ffort S‘t Georg’s toward Metchlipatam 
overland, I happened to stopp at a towne called Careero, 
Not in Yule. [For this interesting name, see ante, Vo]. XXX. p, 349. It represents 
Karéda on the Madras Coast. } 
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CARH, 


Fil. 88, flart Si Georg’s . . . Cash made of Coppar 80 make one fanam or 9 0.118 O06 


G37... Pullicatt . . . 24 Coppar Cash make one fanum or OO (OU O4f . 06. 
MetcWipatam =...) . Coppar Cash Value each vo v0 Ol, 
See Yule, ae. Cash. [The quotation is useful for the histery of the word. Sve ante, Vol. 
Ser aeils 
CASTE, 
Fl. 7, alsoe thes are Strictly forhidden to Eat or drinke Or dwell vnder y® same roofe 
wt auy Save of theire Owne Cast, 


Blos. if they very circumspectly looke uot to Evers particular of their laws, they may 
come to be aceompredt v® vilest of men, and loose their religion wth they call Cast . . . . 
. + neither will he be admitted to Fat or drinke wt! any of them if soe they all loose theire 
Cast that dee acecumpanie him in any Such activus 2. . . . wntill he hath regained 
his cast, 

Fol, V3. wth a great number of men of his owne Cast 
Fashions and Sume to regaine theire Cast, 


Fol, 18. There is another Sort of these [dolaters, who are accompted to he of a higher 
Cast (then y® Gentues be) these are called Banjans. 


- . . . « . « Some to See 


Ful, 19, Neither of these Casts drinke any manner of Liquor, 

Tol, 27. there are another Sort of inhabitants about this LChoromandel Coast that are 
y® Offseran of all yf vest they are called Parj juts they are of noe Cast whatever. 

Fol, 4t, Restnutes are of another Cast. 

Ful, 13. They (Gnalas, hearers] are of a Cass by thomso'vs. worshipinge Stovks and 
Stones, and differ in ueay respeets from y® rest of v6 Ldolaters. and Hin 


Ful. ov, 


e amonest themselves. 
The Merehants as alsoc most tradesmen are of the Gentue Cast. 


Pa ss. of all Jdvaters in India v2 Ovisas are mest Jgnorant and are held by x? rest to be 
of a lower Cast then they in see mneh that 3° Others uamely 3° Gentues and Banjans will 


eenrsely live neare any ot them, sve that thes areas it were Seperated from any towns or 
Pag tts of Note. . 
7, 43 1G j 

Fo?. 038. “Gunees water and mad] sent a p'seuts to y® @reat Merchants of y° Banjan 
Cast (in this Kingdome 7 Bengalal 

Sale ’ : 

ue Yule, s. a Caste. “The above qectatioms exhibit the whole idea of “caste” as 
understood in the 1?th eentur ye] 
CATAMARAN, 

Ful, 27 


% When auy ercat Ordinance, Anchors, 


; ; butts of water or y® hike ponderous ladeinge 
Is carried off or on, they Seize 4: 


; 2: or 6 laree jueces of hoyaut timher togeather and this 
they call a Cattamaran; V pen w"' they can lade S or 4 tunns weight, when they goe on 


(ae eee es 
fishinee, they are ready witu very Sma'l Ones of y© like kind that will carry but £: 5: 2: or 


ene prot onely, and upon these Sad things they will boldly a tyenture [oat] of Sight of yf 
Shore, rs 
Fil, 28, 


their Massoclas and largest Sort of Cattamarans are built in this followinge 
forme, : 


Sce Yule, s. 2. Catamaran. [See ante, Vol. NXX, p. 859] 


CAWNE, 


Ful. 94. 16 Pone make 1 Cawne or 1280.6 


; owries, 2 Cawne & 4 mak 200: 
Pine wne & 3 make 1 rupee or 320 


Netin Yule. [The word is idhanJi 
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CEYLON. 

Fol. 38. The Kinge of Goleondah bath Severall Ships yt trade yearely to . . . 2. 
Ceylone. 

Fol. 77, annually trade to Sea, Some to Ceylone . . . . The Elephants of Ceylone 
are best Esteemed of here . . . . They are bought from y® Dutch (who have in a 
manner fortified y® Island Ceylone quite round). 

Fol. 79. Hee found 5 Saile of Bengala Ships in y? roade newly arrived from Ceylone. 

See Yule, s. v. Ceylon. [The quotations are useful for spelling,| 

CHANK, 

Fol, 91. many of them have y® Shackles on theire arms made of Chanke, a great Shell 
grought from Tutacree . . . . . the Shell isas bigge or bigger then a man’s fist hollow and 
are Sawed into rings & soe worne by y° people of Orixa and Bengala: Some weare them white 
(theire Naturall colour) and Others will have them painted redd, but both are Esteemed 
highly as a rich Ornament, 

See Yule, s. v. Chank. [This is a valuable quotation for description. ] 

CHEROOT. 

Fol. 46. The poore Sort of Inhabitants viz! y° Gentues Mallabars &c: Smoke theire 
tobacco After a Very meane, but I Iudge Original manner, Onely y° leafe rowled up, and light 
one end, holdinge y° Other betweene their lips, and Smoke untill it is soe farre Consumed as 
to warme theire lips, and then heave y? End away, this is called a bunko, and by y® Portugals 
a Cheroota. 

See Yule, s. v. Cheroot. [This is the earliest known quotation for this word. } 

CHICACOLE, 

Fol. 56. [Coast of Gingalee] Of wek Chicacol is y? most famous for large and Stately 
buildings. 

Not in Yule. 


CHIM CHAM. 
Fol. 70. a great Banjan Merchant called Chim Cham: great broker to y® English East 
India Company . . . . Enquired who that was goinge by with Such a traine It was 


answered Chim Cham y? Banjan Merchant . . . Chim Cham Seemed Melancholy 
» . » « » Nay Chim Cham: Said y? Nabob: Iam now well satisfied as to y° report I 
heard of y?. 

Not in Yule. (A famous merchant of the 17th century dealing with Huropeans and 
constantly mentioned in their letters and despatches. The name of the firm was probably 
Khém Chand Chintaman.] 

CHINTZ, 

Fol. 87. Metchlipatam, Affordeth many very good and fine Commodities, vizt. . . . , 
divers Sorts of Chint curiously flowred, which doth much represent flowred Sattin, of Curions 
linely Colours. 


Fol. 134. Two of y? Grandees of his Councill must alsoe be Piscashed wt 6 pieces of 
fine Callicoes or Chint each of them . . . ffine and course Chint of very Small flowrs 
; - but 20 bailes of Chint and Callicoes is Enough for 3 a yeare for the whole 
countrey. 

Fol. 158. are brought hither [Achin] . . . . fine Chint of Metchlipatam. 

See Yule, s. v. Chintz. (1. and E. p. 17, for 22nd April, 1680, has “ Chints,’"’} 
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CHOOLIA. 


Ful, 141. buildinge houses . . . . wth were noe Sooner built but were giuen to one 
Chulijar or Other y? Radjas favourites. 


Fol, 141. and in theire Stead he placed Chulyars . . . . whereupon y® Malayars 
and Syamers rose Vp in arms . . . and killed , , . « all y® Moors and Chulyars 
I judge they killed in this insurrection 70 or 75 Moors and Chulyars. 


Ful, 142. The Chulyars are a People yt range into all Kingdoms and Countreys in Asia: 
and are a Subtle and Roguish people, of y® Mahometan Sect, but not very great Observers of 
many of his laws, theire Native land is Vpon y¢ Scuthermost parts of )¢ Choromandell Coast, 
Vizt Porto Novo: Pullicherrie: Negapatam: &c. 

Fol, 144. Sold the goods to Sarajah Cawn: a Chulyar & chiefe Shabandar of Quedah : 


{and rogue Enough too) . . . . . « but gut very little or nue Satisfaction, beinge 
outwitted by this Cunninge Chulyar. 


See Yule, s. ¢. Choolia, [The above quotations are remarkable for the period and valuable 
for the history of the name and for the accuracy of the description of this class of adventurous 
Muhammadans from the East Coast of Madras. | 


CHOP. 


Fol. 54. he (the Governour! is Very ready to gine his Chopp wet is Signet by Vertue of 
woh he goeth very Safely to y® next Goverment and there tendercd wt his Chopp and soe 


forward: it isa Seale put upon his wrist in black w ch giues a durable impression not at 
once Easily washed off. 


Fol, 93. y$ water and Mudde of y® Ganges Sent from them /the Brachmans] w*? theire 
Choppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred . . . . Sealed wt y® great Brachmans 
Choppe (Otherwise of noe Esteeme), 


Fol, 161. She [the Queen of Achin, Sendeth downe to them her Chopp (i. e.) her broad 
Seale; and then it is granted according to theire request, if v° Chopp cometh not downe to 
them they must desist from y® bnsinesse in band, and mind Somethinge else. The Chopp is 
made of Silver 8 or 10 inches longe & like to a Mace we? openeth on y® topp where y¢@ Signet 
is Enclosed. Before any foraigner can land in this Port he must receiue this Chopp, and then 
hath he freedome to buy and Sell and land his goods at pleasure. the like must be done when 
he is almost ready to depart y® Conntrey, by y° Master or Commander onely e’lse it is taken 


as a most grosse Affrout + + « + « « . and y® Choppe is made ready about 
? or 10 \© next morninge. 


4) ¥ : 2 7 . G 
Pol. 162, And there wee pay for y® Chopp 2 pieces of very fine callicos or Muzlinge or 
4 tailes in moneys viz’ four pounds Sterlinge. 


Ful, 13 Ss noe Other duties are payable by any of y? English Nation 
Except 5° Chopp in and out, : 

Fil. 164. to informe y® Officers there that wee are ready and want onely y°® Queen's 
Chopp. ; | 

Fol, 164, 


onely once more he must goe to y¢ Custome house and there take y° Chopp for 
lis departure. . 


sce Yale, s. 7. Chon, 
LV. aud E. p, 29, May 20th. 1686: © AIL goods (except planks and such bulky things of 


small vallue) goeing & comeing by sea must pass through the sea gate & there be searcht. 
examined and customed and being chopt with Red Inke P may pass out or in without 
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further question from any person.” P. 23, 3rd June, 1680: “ Measure or cause to be measured 
with such lawfall measures as shall have the Company’s chop upon them all.” 


CHOULTRY. 


Fol. 74, one of y® finest Chowlteries or free lodgeinge houses for all travellers that is 
contained in this Kingdome [Bengala]. 


See Yule, s. 7. Choultry. [N. and FE, has frequent references to the word in its sense of 
Court-house ; see pp. 10, 21, 23 and 39, all for 1680. Carrying this essentially Madrasi word to 
Bengal in the text is curious. ] 

CHUNAM. 


Fol. 168, then [cut] one beteleeleafeortwo . . . . - . andSpreadalittle qualified 
lime thereon w°? by them is called Chenam. 


See Yule, s. 7, Chunam. 
COBANG. 


Fol. 152, y® Coyne [of Queda] is good gold and in Small pieces & are called Copans, 
8 of which Value one Royall of 8 or 4s: 6d: English. 4 Copans is one mace . 
Small Coppar moneys tinned over called Tarra: 96 of w°h make one Copan. 


Not in Yule. [See anée, Vol. XXVII. p, 223; Vol. XXXI. p. 51 ff.] 
COCHIN-CHINA, 
Fol. 101. Great quantities of Muske brought from Cochin-China and China it selfe. 
See Yule, s. 2. Cochin-China. The spelling in the text is remarkable for the period. 
COCKB IBLAND. 


Fol. 91. The River of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent: Once I went through a 
Small rivolet of it called Dobra: wtbin y? Jsle of Cocks, 


Fol. 95. neare y® mouth of y¢ Ganges, vpon my returne of a Voyadge to y? Maldive 
I lost 3 men by theire Salvagenesse. I sent them On Shore upon Cocks Island to cut wood 
wellarmed . . . . 8 were torne in pieces by y® Tygers viz' two Moors and one Portuguees. 


Not in Yule. [An island at the entrance of the Huegli River which has now absorbed into 
Saugor Island. See Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Vol. IIL. p. 207.) 


COCONUT. 
Fol. 29. y® Groves consistinge of . . . . Coco nut trees. 


Fol. 69, [Cuttack] adorned with . . . . delicate Groves of . . . Coconutt 
trees all yery much adorneinge. 

Fol, 1844. doth often Send us henns ducks coconuts . . . . all the fruite this 
countrey {Janselone] affordeth is Coconutt. 


See Yule, s. v. Coco, 


COFFEE, 
Fol, 45, drinke much Coffee. 
See Yule, 5. 7. Coffee, 
COIR. 
Fol, 27, the boats they doe lade and Vniade Ships or Vessels with . . + «. . . Sowed 


togeather wt? Cayre. 
Fol, 48. y® falls of 15 or 16 inch Coyre Cable. 
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Fol. 49. The Cables, Strapps &c: are made of Cayre, vizt y? Rhine of Coco nuts very 
fine Spun, y® best Sort of wh is brought from the Maldiva Isles . . . . y? Cayre of y? 
Maldiva grows Vpon a very brackish Soyle. 


Fol. 77, y® rest 6 or 7 yearly goe to y® 12000 Islands oalled Maldiva to fetch cowries 
and Cayre. 


See Yule, s. 7. Coir. [Tt is used in the text in the sense of rope made from coconut husk. 
See ante, Vol, XXX. p, 399.] 


COLOMBO, 
Fol. 77. They are bought {in Ceylone} from y@ Dutch . . . in Gala or Colomba. 
See Yule, s. x. Colombo. [The transition spelling in the text is valuable. ] 
COMBOY. 


Fol. 134. Cambayas of & Covets longe Checkered wt? blew and white wt? red Striped 
heads and borders. 


‘ol. 158. ffrom Bengala . . . . - Cambayas. 


See Yule, s.v. Comboy. [The quotations are valuable. -V. and EF. p. 16, 8th April 1680, 
has “ about 20 peeces of Cambayas.’’] 
COMORIN, CAPE. 
Fol. 91. Tutacree (a Dutch ffactorie neare y° Cape Comorin). 
See Yule. s. v. Comorin. 
CONGEE. 
Fol. 20. Congye w*h is noe more then fresh Water boyled with a little rice in it. 
Fol. 54, Congy weh is water boyled very well with Some rice in it. 
See Yule, s.v. Congee: [Water in which rice has been boiled ; invalid diet; slops: also & 


substitute for starch in stiffening cloth.] [N. and E. p. 18, 13th April, 1680: “The washers 


engage to wash, whiten, conjee, beat and well cure according to custom all callicoes and cloth 
at the rates following.’’] 


CONICOPOLY. 


Fol. 18, theire Secretaries are called Conecopola’s. 


See Yule, s. v. Conicopoly. In Madras, aclerk, [N.and E. pp. 21 and 27, has Cancoplys, 
and on p. 34 for 21st Sept, 1680 a very valuable quotation: “ The Governoar accompanyed 
with the Councell . . . . attended by six files of Soldyers . . . . the Cancoplys of 
the Towne and of the grounds. went the circuit of Madrass ground, which was described by the 
Cancoply of the grounds and lyes soe intermixed with others (as is customary in these Coun- 
trys) that ’tis impossible to be knowne to any others, therefore every village has a Cancoply 
and a Parryar who are imployed in this office which goes from Father to Son for ever.’’] 


CONJAGUAREE, POINT. 


Fol. 59. a very wild Open bay that Extendeth it selfe from Point Conjaguaree to 
Palmeris. 


Not in Yule. [An undefined point near Point Palmyras, probably representing a form 
Kanhayyagarhi or Kaniagarhi.] 


CORINGA, 


Fol. 2, Is (the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y? South 
Side of y® bay Corango. 
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Fol, 56. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of y? bay Corango 
. beinge a Very Secure Coast to harbour ia namely in Corango. 


Yule, s. v. Coringa, has no quotations, 
COROMANDEL, 

Fol, 2, The Extent of the Choromandel coast: This coast begineth at Negapatam 
i It Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y® South Side of y® bay Corango, 
which by Computation is in length 400 English miles, 

See Yule, s. v. Coromandel. 

COSSA., 

Fol. 101. ffrom Dacca: The Chiefe Commodities bronght are fine Cossas, commonly 
called Muzlinge. 

See Yule, s. v. Piece-goods, [The above is a valuable quotation. The word is khdsd, 
« cotton cloth still used in India, softer than longcloth, and closer than muslin: between 
Jongcloth and muslin. | 

COS8IM. 

Fol, 92. Cossumbazar . . . . whence it receiued this name, Cossum signifieinge 
y® husband or Chiefe and Bazar a Markett. 

Not in Yule. [This derivation of this once well-known name in Bengal is of course 
tanciful.] 

COSSIMBAZAR. 
Ful. 9. Cossumbazar: A Very famous and pleasant towne. 
See Yale, s, v. Cossimbazar. See anée, Vol. XXVIII. p. 294, 
COTWAL. 

Fol. 90. Every thursday night repaire to y° Governours and Cattwalls i.e. the Justice of 
peace his house, before whom they doe and must dance and Singe. 

See Yule, s. v. Cotwal. [The spelling is remarkable for the period. ] 

COUNTRY. 

Fol. 35. y® Abundance of fish caught here for y¢ Supply of many countrey Cities and 
inland towns. 

See Yule, s. x. Country. It means ~ Indian ”’ as opposed to “European.” {\. and EF. has, 
pp. 38 for 21st November 1680, “safe arrival in the Bay of the English ships, some Country 
ships being cast away.” ] 

COVID. 


Fol, 94. They measure . . . . Callicoes, Silks&o . . . 3... be y® Covet wa 
con’ 18 inches and is called hawt. ‘ , 


Fol, 134. Cambayas of 8 covets longe. 
See Yule, s. 2. Covid. [The corid is a cubit or ell.] 
COWRY. 
Fol, «i. yf rest 6 or 7 goe yearly to y° 12000: Islands called Maldiva to fetch cowries. 


Fol, 86. cowries . . . « y® currant moneys of this Kingdome [Bengala] & Orixa - 
aud Arackan . . . . Gowries . . . . . are Small Shells brought from ‘ye Islands 
ot Malldiva: a great quantitie passe for one Rupee, nut lesse then 3200. , 
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Fol, 94. Theire Small moneys called Cowries being Small Shells taken out of y? Sea, 
passe Very currant by tale . . . - + + + Ther seldome rise or fall more then 2 Pone in 
one Rupee and yt onely in Ballasore at y! arrivall of the Ships from Ins: Maldive. 


See Yule, s. v. Cowry. See ante, Vol. XXVI. p. 290 ff. ; Vol. XXVUL p. 170 ff.; Vol. XTX. 
pp. 38, 41. 


CREASE, 


Fol, 160. Which soc enraged the Old bloody Tyrant that he drew his Creest and 
Stabbed his Son dead. 


Fol. 176, and armed wt? Creest and Lance. 


See Yule, s. v. Crease, the Malay dagger or krx. [The form in the text may be compared 
with the spelling Christ! adopted by the 17th Century translater of La Lonbére, though I have 
unfortunately mislaid the quotation. | 


CUPINE. 
Fol. 182, When wee have a considerable quantitie of these Smal pieces of tinne togeather 
[in Janselone] wee weigh wt? Scales or Stylyard 52 pound w! and }: and melt it in a Steele 
panne for y® Purpose, and runne it into a mold of wood or clay: and that is an Exact Cupine: 


Be In any considerable quantitie of goods Sold togeather wee agree for soe 
many Baharre or soe many Cupines. 


Not in Yule. Vide ante, Vol. XXXI._ p, 51 ff. 
CUITACK. 


Fol. 69. The Secound best Citty that is in this Kingdome [Bengala] is called Cattack: 
4 very decent and more comely Citty then Dacca. 


Fol. 71, The Old Nabob of Cattack beinge Sent for to the Court at Dacca. 


Fol, 78. Some few days afterwards the Nabob rode through y® towne of Ballasore in his 


-reatest Stave, mounted upon a Very large Elephant, and thus proceeded towards the Citty 
Cattack, 


See Yule, s. 2. Cuttack. 
DACCA, 


Fol. G4. Hee fied to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges and thence te 
Dacea y* Metropolitan of this Kingdome [Bengala.’. 


Fol. 64. the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars vizt Gallys, well fitted and manned 
yh Arackaners and ffrangues who came through y® Riners to Dacca. 


Ful. 65, Hee makes Daces y® Metropolitan beinge a fairer and Stronger Citty then Radja 
Mehal: the antient Metropolis. 


Fol, 68, The Citty Dacca is a Very large spacious one. but standeth Vpon low marshy 


Swampy ground . haveinge a fine and large Riuer that runneth close by y? walls 
thereof. 


Fol, 69. 


The English and Dutch have each of them a flactorie in the Citty of Dacca. 
Fol, 73, 


up yf Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacca. 


Fol. 94. rupees, halfe rupees and quarters, a very good Sort of fine Silver moneys. 
Coyned in y® Mint at Dacca, 


Fol, 101. ffrom Dacca: The Chiefe Commodities brought are fine Cossas, commonly 
called Muzlinge. 


See Yule, s, 2, Dacca, 
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DAMMER. 


Fol, 158, ffrom y¢ W? Coast of this Jsland [Sumatra] . . . . Dammar .. , 
The Dammar of Sumatra is accompted and I know it by Experience to be better then any other 
in Jndia or South Seas, wee make all our pitch and Tarre wt? Dammar and Oyle as followeth. 
One third dammar and 2/3 Oyle, well boyied togeather, make very good tarre, but not Ser- 
viceable for any ropes, by reason of y® Oyle. Again 2/3 Dammar and 1/3 Oyle make a Very 
Excellent Sort of pitch not inferiour to y® best wee vse for our Shippinge in England. And 
indeed wee have noe Other Pitch or tarre in any of y® Easterne parts of y® knowne World. 

See Yule, s. 2. Dammer. See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 387, 

DECCAN. 


Fol. 62, Hee Sent . . . his third Son Aurenge-Zebe into Decan, 


See Yule, s. v, Deccan. 
DELHI, 

Fol. 65. Much flyinge news arrived att Agra and Delly. 

Fol, 67. hence was a Short answer yt y® treasnre was as Safe in Dacca as in his owne 
Exchequer in Agra or Delly. 

See Yule, s. 7. Delhi. [Tt isa pity that Yule did not trace the rise of the A in Delhi, as it 
is not in the vernacular forms, nor in the old 17th century writers. ] 

DOBRA RIVER. 

Fol, 91. The Riuer of Ganges is of large & wonderfull Extent: Once I went throngh « 
Small rivolet of rivolet of it called Dobra : wthin v° Jsle of Cocks, 

Not in Yule. [It is almost impossible to trace this among the existing deltaic streams ox 
the left bank of the Hugli. by Saugor Island.] 

DIVI, POINT, 

Fol. 31. Pettipolee . . . . lyeth to the SWard of Point Due. 

Fol. 51. y? River Kishna . . . . jssueth ont Vpon Point Due. y® Entrance of yt 
Roade of Metchlipatam. 

Not in Yule. (Well known to mariners of old as the Southern point of the Nistnaestuary, 
Vide ante, Vol XXX. p. 392. ] 

DUBASH. 

Fol. 24, my Dubashee whose name was Narsa asked me if I wold Stay to See a hanc- 
some younge Widdow burned. 

Fol. 162. Some of y® Custome-house Officers and commonly y® English Dubashee 
. but in y? interim y® Shabandar & Dubashee . .. . . doth accompate 
him and discourse most friendly. 


Fol. 164. wee Send to yf Custome house y? English Dubashee to informe y? Officers ther 
that wee are ready. 


See Yule. s.v. Dabash. [The quotations are good for the date and the form of the word. 
It meant an interpreter and mercantile broker. ] 


LV. and FE, p. 20. for 25th May 1680: “bringing letters . . . . that Verona the 
Dubass was dead P. 27, for oth July 1680: “the wages of the Company's Dubasses.’’ 
P, 43, for 28th Dec. 1680: ‘ Resolved to Tasheriff the seven Chief Merchants and the Chief 
Dubass upon New Years Day.”] 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


TWINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS, 
BY H. A. ROSE. 
L 


“he Shrine of Balak Rupi, near Sujanpur in | 


Kangra. 


M, informants are: — (1) Chuhra. Brahman 
held (or disciple). (2) Lalman Brahman, (9) Nim 


Nath Jogi, (4) Basi Jogi. (5) Darshnun Jogi, and | 


.») Bisikhd Jogi, jogts of Balak Rapi. 


One Ganéshi Brahman. a poréhit of the JaswAl | 


Rajas, gave up his offive and took up his abode in 
Phar Balak Rupi, whence he repaired to Har, 
. here the temple of Biba Balak Rapi now stands. 
His grandson, Joga, when he was about 10 or 12 
yaars old, one day went to his fields with a plough 
vn his shoulder 
yosdfu, who asked him if he would serve him. 
Joga consented, whereupon the gosta instructed 
{ur not to tell anybody what had passed between 
them? 


Leaving the gosite, Joz0 went to the fields, 
where other meu were working, and on his arrival 
there, began to dance involuntarily saying that 
he did not know where he had left his plough 
‘The men rejoined that the plough was on his 
woulder and asked what was the matter with him 
Jogt told them the whole story. but when he bad 
tnushed telling ithe became mad Ganesba, his 
father, thereupon took some cotton-thread, and 
went to a gosdta, hy name Kanthar Nath, who 
recited some mantras, blew on the thread, and 
teld him to put it round the neck of Joza, who on 
wearing it was partially cured Kanthar Nath 
then advised Ganéshf to take the lad to Baba Lal 
Pivi, a good Mahatma, who lived in the village of 
Guyirad Ganjhar, which he did. Lal Pirf let 
jum depart, telling him that he would follow him. 
itp algo declared that the gos i4n, whom the mad 


Biba Ganésha went his way home, but Baha 


ful Pasi reached Har before him Theresfter | 


both Bab& Lal Piri and Jogi Kanthar Nath began 
te search for Baba Balak Rapi. 


At that time, on the site where Balak Rdpt's 


tanple now stands, was a temple of Guged, and | 
close to it was a rose-bush. Babi L&l Pari told | 





i Nim Nath, or lord of the ném tree. 
Jdozis will repay investigation. 

2 (f the story of Birag Lok, infr?. 

8 Does thiv mean that the cult of Bilak Rip! is, or 


The names of 


In the jungle he met a young j 











Ganéshi to cut down the bush and to dig 
beneath it When he had dug to a depth of 
four or five cubits he discovered a flat-stone 
\piaws: against which the spade, with which 
he was digging, struck (the mark caused by 
the stroke is still visible) and blood began to ooze 
from it till the whole pit was filled with blood. 
After a short time the blood stopped and milk 
began to flow out of it. Next came a stream 
of saffron which was followed by a flame (joé) 
of incense (dhvip,, and finally by a current of 
water. Babi Lal Pari said that all these were 
signs of Biba Balak Ripi He then took the 
idol (pindi) to the Néedgal Nadi in order to bathe 
it, whereupon milk again began to issue from it. 
The idol was then taken buck to its former place. 


While on the way near Bhochar Kund (a tank 
near the temple on the ruadside) the idol by 


| itself moved from the palanquin, in which it was 
| being carried. and went into the tank. Babi 


Lal Pari and Kaathar Nath recovered it and 
brought it hack to the place where it had firs 
appeared During the night it was revealed tu 
Babaé Lal Pari im a vision that Gugyi’s temple 
shonld he demolished and its remains cast into 
the Nédval Kund, or Nadi, or used in building 4 
temple to Balak Rapi on the same site? Accord- 
iuvly the idol was stationed on the place pointed 
out.* Baba Lal Pari said that Jéyf’s eldest son 
and his descendants would have the right to 
worship the idol, while the out-door duties would 
be performed by Kanthar Jéyi’s descendants. 
At that time Sasr4m Chand Kutoéch was the Raja 
of this territury 

First of all Raja Abhi Chand made a vow itt 
the temple of Baba Balak Ropi in order that he 
wight be blessed with a son When he begot 
a child, the Bavé began tu be resorted to more 


, eagerly, 
loi had met, was Babi’ Balak Rtpi, and that he , 
had been afflicted because he had betrayed the ! 


A Ré&jpdt girl was once told by her brother’s 
wife to graze cattle, and on her refusing, the 
latter said: — ‘Yes, it is below your dignity tu 
graze cattle because you are a Rant; be sure 
you will not be married toa R&jd.’ The girl in 
distress at the remark untied the cattle and Jed 
them to jungle. At that time Bab& Balak Kapi 
had again b2come manifest. The girl supplicated 
him and said that she would not believe him to 





Wan, hostile to that of Gugg4* Has the latter cult been 
displaced elsewhere by that of a Sidh * 


* This looks like Siva worship. Is Balak Rapi to be 
considered an incarnation of Siva £ 
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be really Balak Raépi unless she married a Raja, 
adding that if her desire were fulfilled she would 
offer a bullock’ of copper at his temple. Five or 
seven days had not elapsed when a Raja of the 
Katoch dynasty chanced to pass where the girl was 
herding cattle, and seeing the girl, he ordered her 
to he taken to his seraglio, where he married her. 
Unfortunately the girl forgot to fulfil her vow, 
and sv a shurt time after all the Rants in the 
seraglio began to nod their heads Jhélnd.§ as if 
under the influence of a spirit), and continued 
doing so day and night. The R4ji summoned 
all the sddhus and chél?s, One of the latter said 
that the cause of the Rinis’ being possessed hy 
spirits was that a vow to Biba Balak Rupi had not 
been fulfilled. The Raja replied that if all the Ranis 
recovered he would take all his family to the 
temple and present the promised offering. The 
ehélé then prepared a thread in the name of the 
Baba, and this was put round the necks of the 
persons possessed, who recovered. Thereafter a 
bullock was made of copper, and the Raja also 
erected a temple. When the bullock was offered 
(jcb-dani, the artist who had made it died 
forthwith.” 


Whenever any misfortune is to befall the 
family of the Katéch Rajas. the copper bullock is 
affected as if by fear. This occurred on the 29th 
of Har Sambat 1902, and His Highness Raji 
Partib Chand died on the 15th of Sawan in that 
year. On that day Baba Balak Puri’s idol also 
perspired. It is for these reasons that the bullock 
is worshipped and vows are made to it, The jdéris 
(offerers) who make vows at the temple of the 
bullock, offer on the fulfilment of their desires 
jopu tépu and bétnd§ and rub the ballock with 
the offering. They also put a bell round his neck. 
These offerings are taken by the jog? on duty, 
there being several jégts who attend by turn. 


Four fairs, taking eight days, are held in 
honour of Balak Rdpt on every Saturday in Jéth 
and Har. Those who have vowed to offer living 
be-goats present them alive, while those who had 
vowed to kill he-goats slaughter them at a fixed 
place within the temple precincts. The head, 
fore-legs, and skin are given to the jogé on duty, 
and some rice and a pice are also paid to him as 





3 FRotlin the Vernacular, Again, this looks like the 
bull of Siva. 

© Can anyone explain this use of kh-Ind (kksdnd) for 
demoniacal possession ? 

7 Parallels are wanted, [There is something very like 
thia in the Jezends relating to the erection ef the 
colossal Jain figures at Belgula : ride ante, Devil-worship 
of the Tuluvas, stories of Kalkuda and Kallurti. — Ev.! 


compensation for ancestor-worship.» The he-goats 
that are brought to be slaughtered there are 
Killed at Néogal Kund, and cooked and eaten 
at the same place, Sometimes they take the 
cooked meat home and distribute it as a holy 
thing. 

The ceremony of jamdél@ (or shaving the hair 
of a child for the first time) is usually performed 
in the temple of Balak Rapt,and the hair is there- 
upon offered at the temple, or those who observe 
the ceremony at home often come to the temple 
and offer the hair, An additional present, the 
amount of which varies from two pice to the 
sum that one’s means allow, is also made. All 
these offerings are taken by the jdyfon duty. The 
jétris who make offerings (¢.g.,a human being, 
i.e.,a ehild or a buffalo, cow, horse, ete., accord- 
ing to their vows," give it, if an animal, to the 
jeyi on duty, while in the case of a child its price 
is paid to the jégt and the infant is taken back. 
Besides, cash, curds, umbrellas, cocoanuts, and 
ght arealso offered. These offerings are preserved 
in the bhandir (store-house). 

The people living in the vicinity of the temple. 
Within 15 or 20 kos distance, do not eat any fresh 
corn (termed nawan, literally meaning ‘ new") un- 
less they have offered it at Balak Piri's temple.?? 

II. 


The Shrine of Bawa Baroh Mahadeo, near 
Jawala Mukhi., 


The real history of the Bawa is not known. 
but the story goes that under a banydn or‘ bart 
tree (whence the name Buyéh) appeared an idol 
of stone still to he seen in DandyA, by name Kali 
Nath, whose merits Bawa Lal Part preached. In 
St. 1740 Dhidn Singh, Wazir of Gélér, was im- 
prisoned at Kotliand a soldier at the Fort. a native 
of Danaya, persuaded him to make a vow to Bawa 
Barodh, in consequence of which he was released. 
The wazir, however, forgot his vow and so fell ill 
until he made a large pecuniary offering to the 
shrine. In this year’the small old temple was 
replaced by the present larger one under Baba Bal 
Puri. The gdsutis in charge have been : — (1) Bal 
Part — Shib Pari, gur-bhits; (2) Sukh Pari, died 
St, 1938 ; (3) Déo Pari. 





§ Not traceable in Dictionaries, 

9 What does ‘compensation for ancestor-worship’ 
mean, 

W Why so called? jandién is the usual term. 

W Under what cirenmstances isa child vowed to Balak 
Ripi- 

12 An instance Of first-fruits offered to the god. 
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The followers of Bawa Barch keep a jholP3(cluth 
hag’, an iron chain, kh rwntn (sandals), and a chelt 
uv shirt, in their houses. 


Gruin is usually offered at the shrine, with flour, 
yhiand gur for the bullock (there appears to be 
mimave of a bullock also). If a he-gvat is saeri- 
ce the skin and a hind-leg are offered up, the 


cat hemy eaten by the jit on his way home. 
living he-guat, is 
offered, as the substitute tor a life in case of sick- 
ness, ur by one who is childless. 


enter the shrine. 


Sumetimes a fhtudwit, or 


Women can 


IIL. 


The Shrine of Birag Lok, near Palampur. 


The founder of the shrine, when a boy, onee, 
when herding cattle, met a yostin, who told him 
never to disclose the fact of their friendship or 
he would no longer remain in his place. Keeping 
the secret however made him ill, and so at last 
he told his parents all about the gosifu'* They 
gave him sattu fur the holy man, but when ahout 
ty couk it, the buy complained that he had no 
water, whereupon the yosdin struck the ground 
with his yj (amiren stick) und asprive appeared, 
which still exists. The gueit did not eat the 
food, saying his hunger was satisfied by its smell. 
The Tuy then caught the gusdis by the arm, upon 


: 


which the latter struck him with his hand and 
turned him into stone. 


A few cays later a Bhét Brihman became 
possessed and saw all that had occurred. So 
a temple was erected and the place called Birag 


(Gusain) Lok (corrupted from dlop, disappear- 
ance). As Biray Lok had been a herdsman he 


beeame peculiarly the god of cattle and fulfils 
vows made regarding cattle The fair is on Har 
3rd. He-voats and corn are offered. In this Sidh- 
temple there is also an image of Goérakhndth, 
pleced therein hy a Golérid Mién in the Sikh 
times. The stune idol of the hoy has disappeared. 
The followers of the shrine regard the gosifi as 
Gorakhnéth himself. The keepers of the shrine 
are (Gir) Gosains and Bhat Brahmaus, 
IV. 
Bawa Fathu’s Shrine, near Raniwal. 

300 years avo a Brahman of the Bhari iléga in 
ae Seale District asked Bedi Biwé Parjapati 
fora charm, as his children hadall died, and vowed 
to give his first-born to him. The Bradman had 
five sons, but filed to keep his word, so two of 
them died. There npenhe brought one of his sons, 
Fathd, to the Bedi whe kept haw with him. So 
Bawa Fatha beewme a sidha, and people began te 
pay bin visits.’ The Brahmans of the shrine are 
descendants of Bawa Parjipati,a Bhagat of Guru 

Nanak. The fair is held on lst Baisakh. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CIVA SAVED BY A SPIDER ON HIS FLIGHT. 
(A Query by Pros. Lud-viy.) 


Vesana (the Telingana poet; age ¥) alludes 
ro such a story in his Pudywmulu (Book IIL, 
strophe 159) -— 

pure Hurunaku acta purugu té vtrina 
sthiramu galyu jrdnajteame’ yye 


nétak@mivacce 2? wijubhakti hétucn, 


‘turinerly for Hara(’s benefit) a wel) the spider 
himself weaving, permanent-hecome knowledge- 
soul obtained having (having obtained a soul 
endowed with true knowledge) — for the weaving 
What cuime (what of this reward was the quota for 
the weaving)? mothing: for) true (inborn) faith 
far devotion) (alone was) the motive (for the 
reward?” 





1 These trays point to sume ceremony of initiation, 


fue followers of the god have the devotee's Jheli, but 
the bcwing of the iron chain, etu., is obsenre. 

“Those stories point to some allevozical meaning 
eudullsne the popular legeud. The seziin is said to be 


| King David in a Midra¥ 


An analogous story is told about an escape by 
Robert Brace, and I am informed likewise of 
s, viz., that he was saved 
by the intervention of a spider, which spread its 
net across the opening of a cavern, where he had 
sought and found a temporary refuge. In neither 
of these two instances I am able to furnish the 


exact references, although the facts themselves 
are well known, 


Although it is pity tu risk that future fagitives 
may fail to derive advantage from well-intentioned 
spiders by giving greater publicity to these 
stories, it would be interesting to learn whether 
the story abont Civa is of exclusively South Indian 
origin or is known in the North or any other part 
of India also. I do not remember to have met 


with it in the course of a tolerably extensive 
reading. 





Goérakhnath himself. Can anyone say what is the 
belicf underlying these legends ? 
1 An instance of worship being transferred from the 


god of the shrine to a person vowed to him and so made 
holy or aceurst. 
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BOOK-NOTICE, 


CANDRA-VYARARANA: DIE GRAMMATIE DES CaNDRA- 
comin. Strra, Uynapi, DaarupatHa. Edited by 
Dr. Bruno Lizsicu. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1902. 
Tue foundations of the scientific study of the 

native system of Sanskrit grammar having been 

laid by Béhtlingk in his two editions of Panini 
and by Kielhorn in his monumental edition of the 

Mahibhishyu, the parampard of researches in 

this field is being worthily continued by the latter 

scholar’s pupil, Prof. Liebich, of the University 
of Breslau, himself long well-known by his 
writings on Paénini and the Kiésihd Vritti, He 
has in the volume now before us produced 
a valuable critical edition of the most important 
parts of the system of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
grammarian Chandragémin. This grammar, 
though not belonging to the Péninean system, 
is yet of historical value in connexion with that 
system, since Sdtras of Chandra which have no 
parallel in Panini and Patanjali, are borrowed, in 
uw modified or unmodified form, by the authors 
of the Kadik& Vritti, but always without any 
acknowledgment of the source (¢. g.; Chandra 

Sétra Il, ii, 61 in K. V. IV, ii, 188 and 

IV, iv, 72-73 in K. V. V, iv, 75). Hence 

Prof. Liebich’s edition of Chandragémin is 

a necessary preliminary step towards the elucida- 

tion of several passages in the present text of the 

Kidsiké. Sanskritists will look forward to the 

critical edition of the latter commentary which 

Prof. Liebich intends to bring out later on, 


The expectation that MSS. of Chandragémin’s 
grammar might turn up in a Buddhist country 
like Ceylon, has never been fulfilled. But the 
work was at one time undoubtedly known there ; 
for an elementary Sanskrit graminar entitled 
Balivabédhana, which is an abstract of Chandra 
written about 1200 A. D. by a Buddhist monk in 
Ceylon, has been preserved (published at Colombo 
in 1895). 


In Kashmir, which was probably the native 
country of Chandragémin, nothing beyond asingle 
leaf containing the vurnarsttras, or phonology, 
and the pariéhdshd-stitras, or rules of interpreta- 
tion, belonging to this grammarian’s system, has 
been brought to hyht. This fragment, though so 
small in extent, has, however. proved of critical 
value in connexion with the texts subsequently 
discovered. 


On the other hand, Nepal, that small country 
to which we owe the preservation of so many 
works of Buddhistic Sanskrit literature. has 
yielded, after persistent search, MSS. of all 
the most important treatises conneeted with 


Chandra’s grammar. These and several 
subsidiary texts and commentaries, comprising 
altogether twenty works(briefly described in the 
Indian Antiquary for 1896, pp. 103-5), are all 
preserved in the Tibetan translations made be- 
tween 700 and 900 A. D., and contained in the 
Tanjur, These accurate translations are of the 
utmost value to the editors of the corresponding 
Sanskrit texts. 

The main part of Prof. Liebich’s edition 
consists of the Stira of the grammar itself 
(pp. 1-139). This is preceded by the Dhdtupdtha 
(pp. 1¥-34*), to which is added a transliterated 
list of the roots in alphabetical order 
(pp. 35*-47*). Judging by the pagination, this 
part of the volume was added after the rest had 
been printed. The third part is formed by the 
Unddi-Sitra (pp. 140-171), to which is appended 
a transliterated alphabetical list of the Unfdi 
words (pp. 172-181). The volume concludes with 
an index to the grammatical and the Unadi Satras 
combined (pp. 182-235). There is a short preface 
of four pages dealing chiefly with the MS. 
material used by the editor. A long introduction 
was unnecessary after the author’s extensive 
article on the Chiindra-vydkurana in the Géttinger 
Nuchrichten for 18935 \pp. 272-321), and his 
contribution to the Vienna Oriental Journal for 
1899 on the date of Chandragémin (pp. 308-815). 
His chronological argument, in the latter article, 
is based on a happy and convincing conjectural 
emendation of a sentence occurring in his MS. of 
the Chandru-vvitti, a commentary on the Chandra- 
sttra, which he believes Chandragémin himself 
to have composed, though he reserves the proof 
of this belief for a future occasion. The sentence 
in question, ajuyad Gupté Héndn iti, is employed 
ag an illustration of the use of the imperfect to 
express that an event occurred within the lifetime 
of the speaker. Now the event here spoken of 
can only refer to the temporary defeat of the 
Hanas by Skandagupta soon after 465 A. D., or 
to their final expulsion, in the year 544 A. D., 
by Yasddharman. The author of the Chandra- 
vritti must therefore have flourished either 
about 480 or 550 A. D., the former date 
being the more probable according to Prof. 
Liebich’s showing. Even if the foregoing argu- 
ment were to be set aside, the date of Chandra- 
gomin’s grammar could not be later than 60U 
A. D., as it was known to the authors of the 
Kuisihd Vitti. 

The grammatical Sitras, which number about 
3,104, are printed separately, each line containing 
but one Satra together with the reference to the 
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corresponding passage in Panini, the Mahd- 
bhdshya, ox the Kdsikd, when such exist. The 
whole work is divided into six hooks (each sub- 
divided into four pds), which correspond to the 
just six of Pénini, the contents of the latter's 






first two buoks being scattered over various parts | 
of Chandra’s grammar. The first thirteen Satras | 


are identical with Pauini’s fourteen Siva Satras, 


the only variation being, that the fifth and sixth of | 


Panini — huyaverut len — are here run into one : 
hayoearalon, The degree of correspondence 
between Chandra’s sfitras und Pauini’s varies. 
There 15 sometimes complete identity; ey, 
25 =P. II, i, 10. 
Occasionally the sttras differ in the order of the 
words only, as ei auchil sarvasya (1. i, 12. 
anchal st sarvasya (PLT, i, 55). The agreement 


upuncdwid dehdré WT, i, 


moamany eases is only partial; for imstance, | 
ehashthyintyasya J, i, 10) = old vntyosya (PI, . 


i. 52), The identity is, lastly, often restricted to 


he atte s vik ne valan ilosmuraa. ; 
the matter, as hd WO vale (1, i, 15) on a. Sutras, exeept the last fifteen, of the first. two 
Chandra’s new material, ° 


suporah (PLT, i, ol 


auounting apparently to about 35 Sadtras, has : 


for the most part been incorporated in the : Fortnnately the missmg twenty-one Siitras ean 
‘be restored with certainty from the very faithful 


The commentary on this Sitra, the Chandra- | Tibetan version of the Panjur 


Kiigihe, 


vritti alreadyieferred to, is no doubt the most 
important text of the whole system. Corre- 


sponding in style and treatment of the subject- 


matter te the Ausscki Vritti, it will most probably 
render impertant help in emending the corrupt 
passages of the printed text of the latter commen- 
tary. It is therefore to be hoped that Prof 
Liebich will hefurelong publish the complete text of 


this valuable work also. In the meantime, he has j 


in the present volume given extracts from it, in the 
form of notes to those portions of Chandra’s sdtra 
which have no parallel in the Paninean system. 
Prof. Liebich’s text of the Dhdtuputha-sttra is 
based on a Cambridge MS. (dated A.D. 1556) and 
on one of the three recensions of the work in the 
Tibetan Tunjur (No 3724). That recension he 
revards as containing the purest form of the 
Divitupatha of the Chandra system (see Gott. 
Nachrichten, p. 304). The number of roots 
tnumerated in that recension is 1,659, while that 
in Liebich’s text is, according to my reckoning, 
hardly 1,600, It would be interesting to have this 
discrepancy explained. The Sftras are here 
printed in two columns to the page, the number 
of the corresponding root in Béhtlingk’s 
Dhdtupdtha (eontained in his edition of Panini, 
Is8v) being added in each ease. In matter, 
Chandra agrees here pretty closely with Panini, 
the roots Iwing similarly divided according to the 
ten classes, The arranzement of the verbs within 


i Chandra Dhuttupathe 18 No, D727 


the classes is, different, Chandra 
grouping them aceording to the voices cf the 
verh. Thus in the second or arl-ddi class we have 
first 56 Parasmaipada verbs (called atundndh), 
then ly Atmanépada ones fiwinsnal), and lastly 
seven conjugated in both voices (vibhushituh), 


however, 


Prof Liehieh points out the interesting fact 


' that the DhAtupatha of the Katantra Gram- 


mar is in reslity thet of the Chandra system 
as modited by Durgasimha, the well-known com- 
mentater of the Avifanfru. This modified 
in the Tuajur. 
The genuine Dhifupitha of the Adtantra is also 
preserved in the Tibetan version as No. 8723 in 
the same encyclopwdie collection, but the original 
Sanskrit text appears to have been lost. 

Prof. Lichich constituted the text of 
the Unddi-sitra from two ineomplete Nepalese 
Sanskrit MSS. of the Unddisdtra-vritti, One of 
these MSS. contains, in this commentary, all the 


has 


hooks, while the second MS. has preserved the 
whole of the third hook exeopt the first six Sdtras. 


Chandragémin disposes the Médi words in. his 
three hooks independently ef PAnini. the suffixes 
heing arranged by him aceording to their final 
letter: he also frequently derives the words in 
a different way. Owing to the great divergencies 
in this case, Prof. Liebich has not thought it 
worth while to refer to the parallel sdtras of the 
Pininean system, He has, instead, added after 
each stra the complete Taidi word and its 
paraphrase from the commentary, Thus the 
Sutra IT, 105, ruseh sat cha. is followed by the 
derived and explanatory words rakshahk: krédah. 
The Tibetan version retains the Sanskrit synonym 
intact, but adds to it the Tibetan translation. 

Prof. Liebich is to be congratulated on his 
thoroughly accurate and scholarly publication, 
which not only marks in itself an advance in our 
knowledge of the intricate systems of native 
grammar, but is also a stepping-stone to further 
advance in the subject. His work should also be 
Specially welcomed by Indian Sanskritists, to 
whom the study of the native grammar is 
a peculiarly interesting and important branch of 
Sanskrit learning. The employment of German 
being almost entirely limited to the brief preface, 
a knowledge of that language can be dispensed 
with for the perusal of the book. 


A. A. MacDONELL. 
Oxford, Murch 16th, 1903, 
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NOTES ON THE INDO-SCYTHIANS, 
BY SYLVAIN LEVI 


Extracted and rendered into English, with the author's permission. from the 
“ Journal Astatique,” July-Dec., 1896, pp. 444 to 484, and Jan.-Fune, 1897, pp. 5 to 42, 
by W. R. Parnires. 


HERE were published not long ago by M. Sylvain Lévi, in the Journal Asiatique, some 
interesting Notes on the Indo-Scythians, in connection with the question of the date of 
Kanishka and other points of early Indian history. Some people may differ from M. Lévi’s 
conclusions; and others may think that he hag nat carried them quite far enough. No one, 
however, can fail to admire the thorough and lucid manner in which he has dealt with his 
subject, and to appreciate the value of the matter which he has laid before us. And an English 
rendering of these Notes will be acceptable and useful to students to whom the Notes themselves 
may not be accessible in the original. The object of this paper and its continuations is to 
supply what is necessary in that direction. Space has rendg@ed some abridgment unavoidable ; 
and, as the result, an abstract has mostly to be offered, instead of a full translation. But all 
the leading features of these Notes are, it is believed, brought to the front. M. Lévi has kindly 
looked through a proof of the English rendering, and has made some corrections in details, and 
has added some supplementary information. 


M. Lévi’s Notes are diyided as follows : — 
Popt  T, —~ Journal Astutique, July-Dec., 1896, pp. tft to 454. — Stories. 
Part Ul. — Journal Asiutigw, Jan.-June, «897, pp. 5 to 26. — Historical Toxts. 
Part IIL. — Journal Astatique, Jan.Jane, 1897, pp, 27 to 42. — St. Thome:, Gondophares, 
and Mazdeo. 


M. Lévi's spellings of Chinese names and words are followed, but the Indian ones have 
been altered so as to be in harmony with th. system of transliteration generally observed in 
the Indian Antiquary. Chinese . saracters, Where they appear in the original, have necessarily 
been omitted. The figures 1 thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original, to 
facilitate reference if it should be desired to follow up more fully any particular points. , 


PART I. — STORIES. 


[444] In the traditions of Northern Buddhism, the name of Nanishka has been surrounded 
with a halo, but in literature we find little information about the history or legend of this king: 
According to the Chronicle of Kashmir he was the founder of a town, Kanishkapura, and 
of several religious buildings, monasteries or temples (Iajatarangini. ed. Stein, 1, 108 seq... 
The Chinese pilgrina Hionen-tsang relates the miraculons circamstances of his conversion, 
predicted by the Buddha, his pious zeal, the convocatio : of the last council during his reign, 
and mentions several times the vast extent of his dominions and the fame of bis power (Me 
(1.), 84,95: Mémortres (11.), 42, 105, 118, 172, 199). The Tibetan Tiranatha also relates the 
meeting of a great relirious assembly and the prosperity ot Buddhism in his reign; but 
expressly distinguishes him from another prince of almost the same name. whom he calls 
(445] Kanika (Schiefnzr’s translation, 2. 52, 89). ( ans and epigraphy ha~~ nartly corrected 
and completed these d: ta. and shewn the strange syn..etism of this Turki k. |. who borrowed 
his gods and formulas pell-mell from China and from Iran. from Greek sources and from India. 
Nevertheless we do not .now mucn about him; we can, however. get a little additional light 
from some of the stories preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. M Lévi takes these tales from 
three works, which, thongh of Indian origin, 1) longer exist in Sanskrit. They are the 
Sitriilamkgra, the Sathyukta-ratna-pitaka, and the Dharma-pitaka-nidina-siitra (?). 
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The Sutrdlathkare-sastra (La-tchoang-ien-king-lun ; Nanjio, 1182) purports to be by the 
Bodhisattva Asvaghdsha (Ma-ming Pou-sz). The Chinese translation was made by the 
famous Kumarajiva, under the later Tss’in dynasty, about 405 A.D. Beal, in Buddhist Chinese 
Literature (31, 101, 105), pointed out the value and interest of the work, and gave long extracts 
from itt It is a collection of stories, inteuded to illustrate the Buddha’s word. A short 
sentence [446] from the siitras serves as text for each. The work is worthy of the great teacher, 
whom the Chinese authorities unanimously name as its author. The vivid and vigorous style, 
the variety of information, the frequent allusions to Brahmanical legends, and the aggressive 
‘ontroversial tone, all shew it to be by the author of the Buddha-charita and Vajra-siichi. The 
discovery of the original would restore a gem to Sanskrit literature, but even in its Chinese 
form, it is one of the happiest productions of Buddhism, 


The Satnyukta-ratna-pitaka-sutra (Tsa-pav-ts'ang king ; Nanjio, 1329) is an anonymous 
collection of 121 avadanas in ten chapters. It was translated into Chinese by the two Sramanas 
Ki-kia-ye and T’an-iao, under the dynasty of the Northern Wei, in A. D, 472. Beal in his 
catalogue (85 seq.) translated the figal story ; he also called attention to the two stories in which 
the king Tchen-t'an Ki-ni-tch’a figures. Beal, however, made this name into Chandan Kanika, 
without recognising the title or the person, and conseqaently he did not extract the information 
to be fonnd in the story (The date of Ndydrjuna Bodhisattva, 1. A., XV. 353, 356). The Chinese 
translators are no doubt responsible for the ditiiculties of their style : 
roughness and confusion of the composition must be due to the 
he mutilates his [447] legends: sometimes he runs into verbie 


but the clumsiness, 
Sanskrit author, Sometimes 
ze and prolixity, 

The Sri-Dharma-pitaka-nidana-siitra (* Pow puts ang-in-inen-kiny ; Nanjio, 1310) is an 
anonymous history of the twenty-three patriarchs from Mahi-Kasyapa to Simha. As in the 
case of the Sathyukta-ratna-pitake, the Chinese trinslation ig by the same Ki-kia-ye and T'an-iao, 
and of the same iate. A. D. 472, The stories from this work which are translated or given 
in resnmé further on. form a biography of Asvechisha, The greater part has been reproduced, 
hardly altered. and most. often simply copied, in the Lo-tsotoung-li (Nanjio, 1661) or 
Baddhist history composed by Tehesp'an in the 13th century (biography of AsSvaghosha in 
Chapter V.). Vehe-p’an’s text ccnirms the test of the Feu-ju-ts'uny-in-iuen, but does not 
elucidate it, 


The traditional details set forth by the story-tellors are briefly as follows: — The 


Devaputra king Kanishka. a Kushana by rare. reigned over the Yue-tehi, seven hundred years 


i SITyvans = € : se ~ a -" . 
after the Nirvana; he had tWo eminent ministers. Dévadharma and Mithara. The bodhisattva 


Asvazhbosha was his spiritual coansellor; the famous physician Charaka attended him. He was 


a zealous Buddhist. but on one occasion he mistook a Jain stupa for a Buddhist one: [448] he rode 
to Kashmir to venerate the arhat Ki-ye-to {perhaps Teben-ye-to), also named Dharmamitra, 
who had expelled the Nagaraja Alina from that country, He was master of the South, and 
when the king of the Parthians Wished to close the West to him, Kanishka triumphed over 
him. The king of Patalipatra was the suzerain of Eastern India, but, vanquished by the 
Yuae-tehi, Le had to bay peace with nine hundeed thousand Tleces of gold: to pay off this 


2) ‘ 6 ny ve 4 ; , :s “ a } x 
heavy ransom he « abe his conqneror the Buddha's bowl, Atvaghosha, and a miraculous cock. 
Only the north wes stil! unsubdued ; 


a & great expedition, and got as far 
as the passes of Ts ovng-ling ts of conquest too soon, and his people, 
r, smothered him, when he was lying ill, To stop his sufferings in 


Kanishka zanised 
; bat he let out his projec 
tired of always waging wa 











1Ing fuotaote M. Levi Temarks that Beal's translitions should be accepted with much reserve, especially as to 
pe seshitstinn, of Sanpkrit words, Thns he turns wel-che into Vyasa, instead of Fai-doh. ka, jou-to ({zew) inte 
ieee ears bie ea Pou-kiv-la (rei) into fastres, mstead of Puskkalavcti. M. Lévi tended in 
Beat —M a eae wef ae “Uteala nkiira, and to point out the corrcetions to be made in 
coe Ty aforms us thy 


: ; £ oie of his pupils h. | slat atralatnkara. 
whieh is finished and will be publishe SR aE Complete translation of the Sutralaiki 


d next year. 
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the next world on account of the blood he had spilt, the monks in a convent rang the bell’ 
continuously for seven days, and this practice was kept up for many years after Kanishka‘s 
death, and till the time of the narrator. Lastly, a town in India bore the name of this prince : 
Kanishkapura. 

If we compare the stories with other documents we find some of these data confirmed: 
we are therefore led to think favourably of the rest. Kanishka, by the inscriptions, was certainly 
a Kushana, and had the title of dévaputra ; the Rajatarangini mentions the foundation of 
Kanishkapura [449] by him. Hiouen-tsang knew of Kanishka’s conquests west of China, 
and speaks several times of the Chinese princes detained as hostages at his court; he even’ 
expressly names the Tsoung-ling mountains as the eastern limit of his dominions. The relations 
between Kanishka and Asvaghosha were an embarrassment to Taranatha; his chronological 
system obliged him to separate the two persons, and he had to invent a king Kanika, con- 
temporary with Asvaghdsha, one “whom we must consider as a different person from 
Kanishka.” According to Tiranitha, the king Kanika sent a messenger to the country of 
Magadha to fetch ASvaghdsha, who excused himself on account of old age, but sent the king 
a letter of instruction by his disciple Jitinapriya* The Chinese biograpby of Asvaghdsha 
(Ma-ming pou-sa-tchoen ; Nanjio, 1460), abridged by Wassilieff (Buddhismus, 211), relates that 
the king of the Yue-tchi invaded Magadha to demand the Buddha’s bow! and Aévaghosha,? 
but it does not give the invader’s name. Wassilieff (Notes sur Téronatha, trans, Schiefner, 299) 
thinks Kanishka’s son is meant. This would be the king of the Yue-tchi, Jen-kao-tchin, son of 
Kieon-tsieu-kio, called the conqueror of India in the annals of the second Han dynasty, 


[450] When we have so many testimonies, and even their differences bear witness to the 
original agreement of the traditions. we may legitimately admit Kanishka and Asvaghdsha to 
be contemporaries. The date of one ought vo fix the date of the other. ‘The current opinion, 
based on Fergnsson and Oldenberg’s theories, [451] takes Kauishha’s coronation as the starting- 
point of the Saka era in 78 A, D. M. Levi had previously expressed his doubt on this point ; 
and returns to it afterwards, as will be seen in Part II. Meanwhile he observes that Western 
Indologists can excuse the disagreement of their chronologies Ly the contradictions of the Indian 





= The letter ts preserved in the Tibetan Canon, Tandjour, Mdo. xxxiii: Ruyal-po Kantsnka-la sprins pa't phrin- 
yig. The work belongs no doubt to the same hterary class as the Suhrillekha of Nagarjuna and the Sisbyalékba 
of Chandragdmin. ‘Taranatha’s account is reproduced in King Kunishka and some historicul facts... . trans- 
lated from Sumpahi Chosjitiag » Journal of the Buwidhist feats society of India, I. 18-22. — [For the Tibetan text, 
and a translation by Mr. Thomas, vf the Maharajakanikulekha, the letter of Matyichéta-(Agvaghosha) to king 
Kanika, cee puye 315 ff. above. — W. R. Pj 

8M. Lévi bas here added a uote, as follows: - We may observe that in the time of Hiouen-tsang and 
Harsha-Siladitya, in the course of the seventh century, Kumara, the king of Kamariipa, threatened both to invade 
the territory of Nalanda at the beadof au army and to anmlulate the convont, it the chief of the monks, Silabhadra, 
delayed to send to him the Chinese pilgrim who had installed Limself for purposes of study at that great Buddhist 
univer-ity, 

4 such synchronisms should not be despised. As they become more numerous they control each other, and fix 
the floating lines of lustory, The famous inscription cn the Lion-Pillar at Mathma (JR. 4. S., 18/4, 525-540) 
mentions, together with the satraps, two Budahist teacher. who can be identified with sufficient probability. 

Inscription K. is cut in honour of the acharya Brddhacéva, A personage of this uame, styled as makabhadanta, 
is reckoned among the four great achiryas of the Vaibhashika school, with Dhirmatrate ( ..G-haka (whe has the 
characteristic surname Tukhara ; cf, inf, 2nd art.) and Vasumitra (Taranitha, p, 37). Ghosbasa and Vasuwitra 
taught in the time of Kanishka and his successor (idrd, 61): Buddhadéva belonged to the generation immediately 
after these two teachers, just before Nagarjuna (dul. 6"). The traditional hot of the patriarchs (Nan‘io, 1340), on 
the otner hand, puts the mmverval of a generation between AfvagLOsha (Kazishka’s cont: mj} crary according to our 
stories) and Nacarjuna, contemporary of Satavihana. Buddhaaéva is mentioned by Vasuoandhnu iu the Abhidhar- 
mahdsu (coum, on stanza J“), and by Yusomitra in the commertary on the same work (MS. Burnouf, p. 475 2). 

Inceription N. contains the pratses of the biikshu Buuhila, nutive of Nagara, of the Sarvastivadin Rchool, 
who iliustretsa (or edited) the Prajna of the Mahdsiinghikas, He no doubt is the same as Fo-trlo (in Chinese 
Kjo-ts'iu 10 == bO-ibi). master of the tastras, who composed the treative Tsi-tehin-lun (Samy ukte-tativa-sistra t } 
for the use of the Maha-gmzinka school, ma convent of the same, 146 or 150 Hi west of the capital of Kaskmir 
(Hiouen-tsang. Mem, 1.133). Bodbila’s (or Budiila‘’s) work explained metaphysics, the Prajia of the Mahasamghikas. 
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authorities. The Rajatarangini puts the Turushka or Yue-tchi dynasty just after Nagarjuna. 
The Buddha’s prophecy quoted by Hiouen-tsang announces Kanishka’s accession in the year 400 
of the Nirvana. Finally, the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka. which puts Kanishka and the arhat Ki-ye-to 
together, makes the arhat appear 700 years after the Nirvina.5 


The mention of Charaka is the first positive indication obtained as to the date of the learned 
practitioner, who disputes with Susruta the glory of having founded medical science in India. The 
Greek influences thonght to be found in Charaka’s teaching are easily explained, if he lived at the 
time, and at the court, of the Indo-Scythians, when Hellenism seemed to be conquering the old 
trahmanical civilisation. 


The appearance of Jains in the legend of Kanishka is not surprising. The Kankali Tila 
inscriptions, at Mathura, have recently revealed the prosperity of Jainism under Kanishka and his 
successors, Buddhism doubtless had much to fear from this rival, for ASvaghosha pursued it [452] 
with implacable fury : it appears often in his stories, and always in odious or ridiculous colours. One 
of his sitras, preserved only in the Corean edition, and reprinted in the new Japanese one, shews 
Ni-kien-tzeu (Nirgrantha-putra) reduced to the part of hearer. and being instructed on the sense 
of the “Not-I” (Ou-ngo, Anatmo) (Ni-kien-tzen-onenn-ou-ngo-i-king, Japanese edition, boite xxiv. 
fase, 9,6 


So far, M. Lévi's introductory remarks. We now come to the stories transcribed by him. 
Space does not permit of their being quoted in full; it must suffice to give only such particulars as 
tring out the traditional facts sbont Kanishka, to whieh M. Ldvi has ailuded, and also some. brief 
quotations showing the Chinesr vercons of Sansiritnen nal toms, 


Sutralamk: 1 (ch. 3). 


[452] This descriles how the king Tehen-t'an Ki-ni-teh’; lerayntra Kanishka) met 500 
mendicants while he was on the way to visit the town of Ki-nitel’a (Nawishiapura). Presumably 
the journey was ude on horseback, for when [453] the mmister ‘Uien-fa (Tradharma) is mentioned. 
it is said that he got off his horse to speak tothe king, ‘The king exylains to his minster the 
request made by the mendicants. and the lesson to be diawn from ait. and [454 to 457] the 
minister replies, 


On the question of identification of fehen-fux = Chinasthinalraju | and dévaputra = Cten-iseu 
{son of Heaven), M. Lévi has referred us [452, note] to Mllangis Charles de Harlez, Deux peuples 


méconnus, p, 182: and he has observed that the transcription Ki-ni-tch’a suecests the pronunciation 
Kantksha along witl 


ithe ordinary form Aunzshia, and that this alternation is confirmed epigraphically : 
Buviksha in Epigr. Tad. 1.. 371-393. Mathura inseription No, 9: Huksha, cb, IL,, 196-212, No, 26. 
On the first of these points, he has now added some reroarks, as follows: — Tehen-fan suggests still 
another explanation, in addition to “évaputra, Sarat Chandra Das, in the Jour, ds. Soe. Bengal, 
1sk6 (Vol. LV., Part I), p. 193. sail. on the stre neth of Tibetan texts: — “Jn ancient times when 
Buddha Kashyaps appeared in this world, Li-ynl” — [the country of Khoten} — “was called the 
country of Chandana:” to which he added, in a note: — “ The earliest intercourse of the Indians 





°M. Levi has here added a note, as follows: -- The dates assigned by Buddhist traditions to Asvaghdzha are, 
equally, 80 discordant that, from the erd of the fourth century, the Hindu works distincui hed aix personages of 


the sane name who had appeared (1) in the time of 1 -ddha, (2) after the Nirvana, (3) in the year 100, (4) in the 

year 108, (7) in the year 300, and (7) in the year 600, of the Nirvana. I may be content, at present, to refer to the 

Introduction of the Maha anatraddl Gt; ada, translated from the Chinese by M. Teitaro Suzuki: ‘ Aévaghosha’s 

Ele atst on the Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana.” Chicago, 1900. 

aoe a ots sae a note, as follows: —ITn fact, T have since found another version of this sitra, in the 

alton Bae P rane of he Mings ; it is that which is entered in Nanjio's Catalogue under No, 818 (Japanese 
on, Vi, 1, 27); at is there erroneously designated asa tradition of the Séli-sambhavasiitra, with which it has 


tothing Io annie . The si $ t i 
eee e a e sutra does not there bear the name of its author ; the translator is the Indian mouk 


w 
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with China was through Khoten which they called Chandana and it is very probable that they 
subsequently extended that designation to China.” Unfortunately, Sarat Chandra Das does not give 
his authorities. But the fact seems to me very probable. And I had been personally led, in an 
independent manner, to form that hypothesis, but with a modification. Chandana seems to me to be 
a form restored in Tibetan out of the Chinese Tchen-t’an = China-sthana, The original Tchen-t’an 
or Chin-than would be Kashgaria; and Tchen-t’an Kanishka would be Kanishka, king of Khoten. 
I cannot avoid believing that the cradle of the power of the Tukhara-Turushkas is to be found in 
that region, 


M. Lévi points out [455, note] that a verse of some stanzas uttered by T’ien-fa at the end of 
the story is almost identical with the 5th verse in ‘One hundred and fifty stanzas in honour of the 
Buddha” by Miatrichéta, preserved in the Chinese translation of I-tsing. Now, according to 
Taranatha (p. 89), the acharya Matrichéta, foretold by the Buddha to be a glorious author of hymns, 
was the same person as Aéveghdsha, Sura, Durdharsha, Dharmika-Subhiti; all these names 
designate one individual, a contemporary of Kanika. It has also been observed that Indian poets, 
in spite of their indifference to literary proprietorship, liked to insert an identical stanza in their 
different works, as if to mark their common authorship. Thus the repetition of the same verse in the 
Siitrilamkira and the Sirdhagataka seems to confirm Taranitha, The analogy of procedure in the 
Siitralamkara and the Jatakamala is equally striking: in both, the story is developed like a sermon, 
and a text from the sacred bouks is taken as theme: in both, prose and verse are intermingled with 
taste ; and, even through the medium of the Chinese version, an equal happiness of style is apparent. 
TE the Jatakamali was not by ASvaghdsha, it probably came from his school, 


Sttralamkara (ch. 6). 

[457] This story begins : ‘In the race of Kiu-cha (Kushana) there was a king named Tchen-tan 
“ Kia-ni-tch’a (décaputra Kanishka). He conquered Toung T’ien-tchon (Eastern India) and pacified 
“the country. His power spread fear ; his good fortune was complete. He set out to return to his 
“kingdom, The route passed through a broad, flat land, At that time the king’s heart was pleased 
“ only with the religion of the Buddha; he made it his necklace. Now, in the place where he stopped, 
‘he [458] saw afar off a stipa which he took for a stiipa of the Buddha. With a snite of one 
‘thousand men he went to visit it. When he got near the stiipa, he got off his horse, and advanced 
‘‘on foot. The imperial cap set with precious stones adorned his head.” 


The king, after reciting some stanzas, bowed his head and adored. At that very moment the 
stiipa broke into little pieces. The king was troubled and affrighted. He thought the destruction 
must be due to magic. [459] In the past be had adored a hundred thousand stupas, and never one 
was the least damaged. He feared some impending calamities. [460] At last a man of a neighbouring 
village approached and explained that the stiipa was not one of the Buddha, but of the Ni-kien 
( Nirgranthas), who “are very stupid” ; moreover, there were no relics init. The king was filled 
with joy. Among the stanzas he then utters, we have: — 


[461] “ He is not pure, the son of Ni-kien (Nirgrantha-putra).” 

“At the moment when the stipa tumbled down, a great noise came from it, which denounced 
‘jt as a stiipa of Jou-to-tzeu (Jiala-putra). 

«The Buddha formerly having gone where Kia-che (Kasyapa) was, Kia-che adored the feet 
“of the Buddha: — ‘It is I, O Bhagavat; it is I, O Buddha Lokajyeshtha! °”” 

As to the Ni-kien, * their knowledge is not omniscience,” 

“Nan-ou po-kia-po (Namo Bhagavaté), it is he whom all adore as the master of deliverance.” 

[462] “ All heretics together are not worth a straw. How much less then the master of the 
“ Ni-kien, Fou-lan-na Kia-che (Pérana Kasyapa)!” 
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© The body has, in all, tour kinds of bonds: hence the name of Ni-kien-to (Nirgrantha) ; just as 
© when there is a great heat, he who can drive away this heat also is called Ni-to-kia (Nirddgha).” 


As regards the opening words of the above story, “ In the race of Kiu-cha (Kushana),” 
M, Lévi observes [457, note] that the Chinese translator, whether carelessly or through ignorance, 
loubtless read Aushandii cating instead of Aushuna-raisé. The “race of Kushana” closely recalls 
the expression Gushana-caisu-saneardhaka, applied to Kanishka in the Maniky ala inscription. 


Samyukta-ratna-pitaka (ch. 7). 


[463] Story 13. 
The arhat K’i-ye-to forces the wicked Naga to go into the sea. 


As regards the name of this arhat K‘i-ye-to, M. Levi observes [463, note] that the character k? 
differs only trom the letter ¢ehew by a simple stroke subscribed,  Tchen-ye-to would give in Sanskrit 
Jayata. kuown as the name of a Buddhist patriarch, On the other hand, the characters k’t-ye often 
serve to transcribe the word geya, We might then think of Geyata, Gayata, Kayata; but none ot 
these names have as yet been found. The last suggests Kayyata, well known as the name of 
a commentator on Patadjali. 


The story briefly is as follows. There was an Arya arhat named K'i-ye-to. In the Buddha's 
time he left the world. Seven hundred years afterwards he appeared in the kingdom of Ki-pin. 
where a wicked Naya-rija named A-li-na was causing calamities, Two thousand arhats [464) failed 
to move him by their supernatural force, but he departed at the command of K’i-ye-to. 


Ki-ye-to and discip’es go towards Pe-T'ien-tchou (Northern India), and [465] arrive at the town 
ot Cheu-chen (house vt stone}. But beyond this there seems to be nothing in the story worth noting 
here. M, Levi remarks [465, note] that the kingdom of Chea-chen (ASmaparanta ?) is also mentioned 
in the Siralaihara, ch. 15; the king of Cheu-cheu is there named Ou-[Lin note = Siang ]-iue-ki, 


[467] Story 14. 
Two bhikshus, seeing K’i-ye-to, obtain the grace of being born as dévas. 


At that time there were two Dhikshus in Nan-Tvien-chou (Southern India). They heard of 
y iaiate. a oe ae - » : ar * 7 
the virtue and power or K’i-ye-to and weut to Ki-pin tu see him, [468] K’i-ye-to transports himsel! 
iniraculously wpa mountain. where he recounts to them his previous birth as a dog, 


[469] Story 15. 


The king of the Yue-tchi sees the arhat K’i-ye-to. 


This begins: In the kingdom of the Yue-tehi there was a king named Tchen-tan Ki-ni- 


telva (écaputra Nanishka), We heard it said that, in the hingdom of Ki-pin, the arya arbat 
“unicel Kitye-to liad a great reprtation, Then he mounted his horse, and, escorted. by his suite, 
i ent quickly into that kivedom.” The king goes ahead of his people. and [470] prostrates himsel! 
Lefore the Arva, Whe at that meadeut wants fo spit. and the king respectfully hands the spittoon ea 
him, He gives the king an abridgment of the 1. > and doctrine, in the following sentence : — 
[471] © When the King comes. the way ix good: wien he goea, it is as when he comes.” The king 
then retnrps to his kingdom. On the way Lome, he explains to his servants the meaning of the 
sentence: iis to the effect that his good deeds asa Buddhist, his construction of vibdras, stipas, &¢ » 
are the cause of his present prosperity : thes are the merits on which a royal race is founded : thes 
seonre his felicity in the life to come, 
[472] Story 16. 
The king of the Yue-tchi united in friendship with the three learned counsellors. 


The -tor wee a . 
es eee. Ns Bs thus: — “ At the time when the king Tchen-tan Kimi-tch’a (déveputra 
a 4) reigned in the kingdom of the Yue-tebi, there were three learned men. whom the king 
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‘considered as his intimate friends; the first was called Ma-ming pou-sa (Aévaghdsha Bodhisatra) : 
“‘the secund, who was prime minister, was called Mo-tch’a-lo (Mathara) ; the third was a famous physi- 
“clan named Tche-lo-kia (Charaka). These three intimate friends of the king were treated with honour 
‘and liberality. When he was on a journey, or when he was resting, they were on his right hand and 
‘fon his left’’ Then follows the advice given by each of these counsellors to the king, The 
advice of the prime minister was ; ‘If the king puts in practice the secret counsels of his servant without 
“divulging them, the entire world can be submitted to his empire.” [478] This advice was followed. 
‘and there was no one who did not submit to his authority. In the world, three of the four region: 
“were at peace; only the eastern region had not yet come to submit itself,and to demand protection. 
‘Soon he equipped a formidable army to go to chastise it. In front he made the Hou (barbarians) 
“march, and the white elephants as head of the column and as guides. The king followed, and he 
‘led his army behind, He wished to go as far as Ts’onng-ling (Bolor), In crossing the passes, 
“ those who rode the elephants and the horses in front could not advance any longer.” The king in 
his surprise let out the secret of his expedition, and his minister warned him that, as he had done so, 
death was near, The king understood, and, as in his wars he had slain more than three hundred 
thousand men, he was troubled at the thought of the punishments awaiting him, So [474] he confessed 
his fault and repented, gave alms, kept the prohibitions, built a monastery, and gave food tothe monks. 
His courtiers represent to him that his past has been so bad, that these good works will not now profit 
him. ‘The king has a large pot boiled, and throws his ring into it, and allegorically convinces the 


vourtiers of their error, They rejoice at his wisdom. 
[475] Fou-fa-ts’ang-in-iuen-tch’oen 
(Sri-Dharma-pitaka-sarnpradaya-nidana ?). 
(Chap. 5.) 


We learn here how Ma-ming (Agvaghosha) by his music and teaching caused 500 king’s sons in 
Hoa-chen (Pafaliputra : literally “ the town of flowers,” Ausumapura) to give up the world. So 
the king, in fear that his kingdom would become empty, ordered the music to be stopped. 


The total number ef men in the town of Hoa-cheu was nine hundred thousand, The king of 
the kingdom of the Yue-tchi, [476] Tchen-tan Ki-ni-tch’a (dévaputra Kanishka) equipped ‘‘the four 
forces,’ vamne to Hoa-cheu, and in a battle defeated its king, who made his submission. The conqueror 
Nemanded uine hundred thousand gold pieces. Then the king of Hoa-cheu, considering that 
Ma-ming, the Buddha’s wooden bowl, and a naturally compassionate cock, which would not 
drink water containing insects, were each worth three hundred thousand pieces, offered the three to 
Kini-tch's, who accepted them joyfully, and returned to his kingdom. 

Then follows a story telling how a ball of clay, placed at the top of a stiipa, [477] was miraculously 
changed into a statue of the Buddha, at the prayer of Ki-ni-tch’a. 

The history of the Jain stiipa which tumbled to pieces, is here also given as in the Sitralamkara 
vee above, pr BRO), 

The next story of Ki-ni-tch’a and a barber has nothing worth abstracting. 

[478] The bhikshu Ta-mo-mi-to (Dk eymamitra) 1s mentioned as being at that time of vreat 
renown in Kieni-tch'a’s kingdom. “He was able to well recite and explain the characters of the 
“ Sanemei-ting (samadhi)? Then comes the story of the visit of two Lhik shus from the kingdom o! 
NaeTien-tehou (Southern India) to him, much the same as the similar story of the visit to K’i-ye-ty 


in the Satiyukta-ratna-pitaka (see above, es 3x6). 


Ki-ni-tch’a also goes to visit Ta- mo-mi-to in the mountains of Ki-pin. The bhikshu teaches 


the king all the doctrine in a short formula, and the hing returns to his kingdom, and on the way 


explitine the formula to his ministers. (Compare the similar story in the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka, 15; 


see above, p, 386.) 
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[479] After this we have again the story of Kanishka and the mendicants. Cf. Sitralamkars, 
ch, 3 (see above, p. 384). 


“At that time, the king of the Ngan-si (Pahlara) was very stupid and of a violent 
“‘natare. At the head of the four forces he attacked Ki-ni-tch’a,’’ who defeated him and slew 
nine hundred thousand men. Then he asked bis ministers if this sin could be wiped out or not, 
and, to instruct them, had a pot boiled and put his ring init, &e. Cf. Samyukta-ratna-pitaks, 
story 16 (see above, p. 837). 


There was a bhikshu arhat who, seeing the evil deed done by the king (in slaughtering 
nine hundred thousand men), wished to make him repent. So by his sapernatural force he 
caused the king to see the torments of hell, The king was terrified and repented. [480] Then 
Ma-ming told him that if he obeyed his teaching he would escape hell. Ki-ni-tch’a replied, 


‘Well! TI receive the teaching.’ Then Ma-ming expounded the law, and gradually caused the 
sin to be entirely weakened. 


There was also a physician called Tche-le (Chara, for Charaka). Ki-ni-tch’a had often heard 
of him, and wanted to see him. It happened that Tche-le came of his own accord to the palace. 
[481] The king promised to follow any advice he might give. Soon after this, the king’s favorite 
wife had a difficult confinement, and Tche-le delivered her of a dead male child. He advised 
the king not to touch this wife in fature. His advice was not followed, and another child 


was delivered with the same pains as before. [482] Tche-le therefore quitted the court and 
Jeft the world, 


There was a minister named Mo-tchono-lo (Mathara). We told Ki-ni-tch'a that, if he 
followed his advice without divulging it, all the earth would be subject to him, ‘the eight 
‘regions will take refuge in thy virtue.” The king promised to do so; the minister chose 
good generals, equipped the four forces, and the peoples of three regions were subdued. Then the 
King let out that he intended to conquer the northern region, [483] and his people, hearing this, 
took counsel among themselves : “ The king is greedy, cruel and unreasonable; his campaigns 
“and frequent conquests have fatigued the mass of his servants. He cannot be contented: 
“he wants to reign over the four regions. The garrisons cover distant frontiers, and our 
“relations are far from us, As such is the case, we must allagree to get rid of him. After 


“that, we shall be able to be happy.” As the king was ill, they put a blanket (couverture) 
over him; a man sat upon it, and the king expired at once. 


Because he had heard Ma-ming (ASvaghdsha) expound the law, he was born as a thousand- 

headed fish in the great ocean: but, in consequence of his deeds, his heads were constantly 
cut off, and thus he was tortured horribly in successive existences for an unmeasurable time. 
There was, however, an arhat. who, among the monks, was the Wei-na (Aarmadana, bell-ringer). 
The king told him that, [484] while the bell was rung, his sufferings were alleviated and he 
asked the bhadanta in charity to prolong the ringing. This was done, and, at the end at seven 
days, the evil, which had lasted so long, ceased. On account of the king, the bell on top of 
this monastery was continually rung, and this practice is kept up now. 
; In a note [483] M. Léyi explains that the Karmadana was the 
tfLaconyent. (/ Ltsing, Les Reliyicus éminents 
the hybrid transcription wei-na, ey, I- 
Fakakusu, p. 148, . 


ringer of the bells (ghanta) 
trad. Chavannes, p, 89. .\s regards 
tsing, .1 Record os Buddhist Practices . trans. 


Supplementary Note. 
Prom the © Journal Asiatique,” July-Dee., 1897, Pp. 527 Ff. 


M. Lévi here giy iti 
: : gives an additional story of Kanishka fr 
“apanese ed., boite 36, vol. 8, ‘ , ae 


vormposed hy Katy 


tory « Fa-iuen-tehon-lin (ch. 50: 
baie p- 14a), which cites as its source the Pi-p'o-cha-lun (Vibhashasastra 
ayaniputra and translated into Chinese by Safighabhiti in 383). 
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This story begins thus : — ‘‘ Formerly Kia-ni-che-kia, king of Kien-t’o-lo (Gandhira), had 
‘a door, all yellow, to his palace. He passed all his time in superintending household affairs 
(affaires de l'int<rieur) and hardly went ont into the city and tothe ontside.” Then follows the 
tale of some oxen he saw, which ends in saying : —“ He charged a high functionary henceforth 
“to make known to him the outside affairs.” 


With reference to the “yellow door,” cf. the ‘ golden door” of the royal palace at Bhatgaon, 
in Oldfield : Sketches from Nipal, 1, 130, and Le Bon: Les monumenta de VInide, fig. 369. 


In answer to a doubt expressed by a friendly critic as to the identity of Ki-ni-tch’a and 
Kanishka, M. Lévi refers to the Itinéraire d’'Ou-K'ong (Journal Asiatique, July-Dec., 1895, 
p. 337). Ou-K’ong, or rather his mouthpiece, mentions briefly an episode related in detail by 
Hiouen-tsang: he designates under the name of Ki-ni-tch’a the king whom Hiouen-tsang calls 
Kia-niche-kia. Further, the Chenn-i-tien (bk. 77, fol. 44) relates the miraculous conversion of 
Kanishka in the same manner as Hiouen-tsang (Mémoires, 1, 107), but substitates the form 
Ai-ni-'cha of our texts for the Ava-ni-che-kia of Hiouen-tsang. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF STONE-IMPLEMENTS FROM LADAKH. 


BY THE REV. A. H. FRANCKE, 


In the Spring Myth of the Kesar Saga (ant-. Vol. XXXI. p. 39) I remarked that the Stone 
Age was not quite a matter of the past in Ladakh, and that remains of it were to be found 
there to the present day. Ladakh is still in many respects in the Stone Age. and a collection of 
cennine stone-implements still in use is to be made there without any difficulty. In fact, the 
articles included in the illustrations to this paper were collected without any great trouble 
within the space of three months. 


The articles in this collection fall naturally into two groups. Those in common use. 
made out of a soft serpentine or bacon-stone, the Speckstein of German, and those prac- 
tically never now used, made out of a hard granite or slate. Both varieties were collected 
readily. 

Tn Plate I., Fig. 1,are shown articles made of the serpentine, and in Fig. 2 articles made 
of hard stone. I do not yet know exactly how the modern articles are worked up, but a good 
deal of skill is required in their manufacture, as I ascertained that the stone was not easily 
worked with even steel tools. They are nevertheless locally quite cheap in price, the larger 
vessels costing from six annas toa rupee and a half. The manufacturers are Baltis, who 
vither make them in Baltistan and bring them to Ladakh for sale, or come to a hill called 
rDo-ltog-ri near Wanla in Ladakh, where there is a suitable stone, and make them there. 

Of stone-implements not shown in the Plates attached, may he mentioned the following :— 

1. Granite rectangular tables of the same shape and height from the ground as the 
ordinary Ladakhi wooden tables. They are called ro-chog, are about 8 inche-~ 
from the ground, and are found in many houses. 

2, Oil-press for expressing oil from apricot-kernels. The upper surface resembles 
a very flat dish with a mouthpiece. They are called tsig. 

3. Granite chessboard for playing mig-mang. carved in heavy boulders. There is 
one such near the Fort of Khalatse and another in the middle of the village. 


4, An Oblong granite “ log” for breaking up frewood by beating. 
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Description of the Plates. 
Plate I, Fig. 1. 


Nos, 1 to 5. — These are stone-pots. called rdo-lvog. The special name of Nos. 1 and 2 
is lung-tho. and of No. 6 is rules, The extreme width of No. 4 is 15 inches and 
the diameter of No. 5 is S inches. These pots are to be found in every house in 
Khalatse, and are used as kettles. 


Nos, 6 and 8. ~ These are lamps to be found in every house. No. 6 bears an ornament in 
relief of the following pattern :— 


No. 6 is 5 inches and No. 8 is 4 inches in length. These lamps are furnished with 
wicks of wool burning in an oil made out of apricot-kernels, 


No. 7. — This is a spindle-whorl, called phang-lo. It is 3 inch in diameter. 


No. 9. — This is the tobacco-holder of a hukka, called trob. The accompanying water- 
yessel is made of cow-horn. 


No. 10. — This is the ordinary butter-dish of Khalatse, called mar-lug. Its length is 
7 inches. 


No. 11. — This is a small cup closely resembling the usual wooden cup of Khalatse. It is 
3 inches in diameter. 


Nos. 12 and 13. — These are stene spoons, but Nou. 13 is made of slate. The handle is 
bound round with strips of leather. I have seen spouns of serpentine beautifully 
worked up so as to represent the silver spoons of the rich Ladakhis, which are highly 
chased. 

Plate I, Fig. 2. 


Noes, 1, 2,10, 11. 12, 13, 14, 16. — These are specimens of the old Ladakhi kaliom, 8 kind of 
blunt axe. Nos. 2 and 16 are halves only. The handles were of wood, and two such 
handles haye been inserted in Nog. 1] and 14 to show how they were used, The kalam 
was really a rough piece of flat granite, through which a carefully polished hole was bored. 
Its use was, and probally still is, in secluded valleys, for breaking up dry wood for fuel, 
and for rooting up out of sandy svil the long woody rvots of certain plants also used 
for fuel. No, 13 is 63 inches in diameter. 

No. 15, — This is also a kulam, but it differs from the rest in being entirely polished. It 
may be the blunted half of an axe that once had an edge, or even a hammer. 

Nos. ® and 9, — These are edged stone axes with a very narrow perforation about half an 
inch in diameter. But the tamarisk of Ladakh makes a very tough thin stick or 
handle. The length of No, 9 is 7 inches. These axes are called rdo-star. 

Nos. 8.4, 5, 6. 7, — These are stone knives called rdv-er:, The blade is of rough slate with 
a aetneal edge. Only in one case have I seen any traces of polishing. The handles 
af the specimens illustrated are shown with their original leather fastenings. The 
length of No. 5 is 10 inches. 

Find-Spots, 


eee oe 1. — No. 9 came from Manu. No. 13 from Nubra, the rest from Khalatse- 
.. Fig. 2. — Nos. 1, 2,10, 12. 13, 16, came from the store-rooms of inhabitants of Wanla. 


STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM LADAKH. 


Plate [. 
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No. 11 is from Khalatse, No. 14 from Skyin-gling, 7 miles distant from Khalatse. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 
are still in the store-rooms of Skyin-gling. Nos. 6,7, 9, are from Nubra, Though out of daily 
use, these articles are still kept in store. 


The Boulder-mortar of Ladakh. 


In Plate II, is shown one boulder out of many in Leh, used by the people as a mortar for 
their daily wants. That in the illustration contained one small and five large mortar holes, the 
largest being 15 inches deep and shaped like the small end of an egg. The smallest is only 
two or three inches deep and hemispherical. The others vary from 8 to 12 inches in depth and 
in sphericity. 

These boulder-mortars are called ‘og-stun, and the pestle for using them yong-stun, In the 
illustration a man is shown in the act of using a boulder-mortar. 





MUHAMMAD. HIS LIFE. BASED ON THE ARABIC SOURCES. 
BY DRE. HUBERT GRIMME, PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FREIBURG, 
(Translated by GK. Nariman.) 
Prefatory Notes. 


Tue following relation of Muhammad’s life, which forms a necessary complement to the 
exposition of his doctrines, is based throughout on original sources published either in the 
Orient or the Occident, and in which, so far as I know, all information worth having has been 
exhaustively set forth. In utilizing these sources, T have partly followed lines other than those 
along which most of my predecessors had proceeded, and. in consequence, I have been more 
often than not unable to share their views, 


In respect of the traditional literature I consider an attitude of caution absolutely requisite. 
No one can question that the earlier collections of the traditions offer much that is gennine and 
indispensable to an historical outline of the life of the Prophet. Yet it is equally induhitable 
that into no province of literature is deliberate falsehood worked up with so much unblashing 
effrontery as here. But we are still far from possessing a method or test which should 
differentiate the spurious from the true with infallible certainty: a number of independent 
investigations on the compilations, authorities, contents and forms of the traditions is necessary 
to this end. Nevertheless individual explorers must still fall back each upon his own 
subjective judgment. And one cannot penetrate too far back to the sis e¢ oragu in order to 
clear the ground of the prevailing perversions. Besides, alongside of d'storted versions of 
events the Ahadith embody much, too much, trivial matter.» hich. be it authentic or imaginary, 
is at all events immaterial to history. What, for instance, avails it to us, who do not participate 
in the Moslem’s ever retrospective and imitative instinct, to know how the Prophet made his 
toilet, to what dishes he was particularly partial, or what pet-names he bestowed upon his 
favourite horses, asses, and camels? Finally all the traditions suffer from the besctting and 
inherent evil that they reflect only the spirit of the Medina, and never the carlier Mecca, epoch 
of Islam. This would still remain the greatest abiding defect, should we be even able to trace 
with tolerable precision the falsification and mutilation of facts to the latter-day court 
theologians or to the garrulous loquacity of the original biegraphers. 


If, therefore, we had to depend solely on the Aha lith for an account of the life of Muhammad, 
we should be in a predicament similar to that of the thirsty wanderer in the desert. who catches 
sight, not of water, but of the delusive mirage. Happily, however, a strong spring of veracity 
bubbles up for us in the Qoran, and I have endeavoured to turn it to the best account, Not. 
however, that even here there is no need of circumspection. The difficulty is not the question 
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whether the Qordn be essentially authentic, a question which I believe must be answered in 
the affirmative, nor vet the form of its text which has been preserved and transmitted to us 
from Muhammad's down to our own times without important variants. but the sequence and 
the elucidation of its chapters. For any one who would examine into the life and teachings 
cf Muhammad it is imperative to construct a new order of the Suras, the best works on the 
subject like Néldeke’s Grachivhte ies Q@orans not claiming to have arrived at definite or 
conclusive results. In tieating the Mecean Survs the eritical scholar has to weigh with 
the minute accuracy of a goldsmith the use of certain words and turns of expression with 
u View to ascertaining the gradual development of the dogma of Islam. Enut as regards the 
Medina Svras, whose text is accompanied with commentaries apparently replete with correct 
explanatious. he must beware of placing too implicit a reliance in these ready-made glosses. 
The text calls for research. and that in passages where the Moslem exegete appears fully sanguine. 


It will be universally eonceded. therefore, that it is time we overleaped the fence of echolia 
raised by the Muslems round their sacred book. 


A word touching the works consulted in the preparation of this life of Muhammad. Of 
the several prominent authors, who are, as a rule. quoted from their editions published in the 
West. I bave at my disposal only Oriental impressions, and I refer to them only, I have drawn, 
wifey uha.wpon: Bukhari, Sahih. Kahira 1299 A.H.; Baidhawi with the Jelalain on the margin, 
Constantinople 1803 A. H.; Ibn Athir, Kamil, Kahira 1303 A. H.; Masidi, Muruj-ud-Dhahab. 
or. margin of Ibn-el-Athir, Vols. I-X.; Ibn-Kotaiba, Kitab-el-Maarif. Kahira 1300 A. H. 
Wakidi I have used in the abridged translation of Wellhausen. — Tuc Avtnor, 


CHAPTER I. 
Political Condition of Arabia at the end of the Sixth Century. 


Vrom the political point uf view the palmy days of Arabia were over with the expiry of 
the sixth Christian century. The independence of yore yielded to the mighty forces at work 
from without. Ina few parts of the peninsula the old order almost completely changed, giving 
place te the new. The ancicnt civilization of the Sabeans or Southern Arabs survived, but their 
diauinions passed into the hands of the Abyssinians as a prize of war in 525 A.D. The national 
sticneth was net adequate to get rid of these hereditary foes, and Persia found a tempting 
eppertunity to intertere in the struggle for freedom. The country was doubtiess evacuated by 
the Axuniites, but was converted into a Persian satrapy. From all sides almost, Central Arabia 
fei! within the sphere of Persian influence. The north-eastern marches, with the pasture 
felis of the Lower Euphrates and the territory of the kings of Hira, had long since sunk into 
a state of yassalage to the Persians. The east coast, from Bahrein to Oman, was a tributary 
et the same power. Kinda, which bade fuir to be a national kingdom, was soon subverted. 
“ca the possession of Scuth Arabia, with its important commercial emporia, completed the 


cuit, Meanwhile in the north-west the great rival of the Sassanian Empire, East Rome, 


sindned every nerve to plant its foot furthest into the interior of Arabia. The greatest 
portion of the ancient Nabatcan taonarchy, that extraordinary product of Arab mercantile 
spamt and Greco-Aramuac culture, which had extended from the graberstalt of Hijr to Petra 
atd Diumascu~, was uuder the seeare supremacy of Byzantium, and constituted its province of 
Arabia with Bastra for its capital. A House of Arab princes. the (thassanides, were the wardens 
(2 the marches. They at once kept back the marauding bands o 


£ the autocrats of Hira and 
tLe Sussanides, and overawed the Bedouins of the desert. 


Thus ouly the tribes of Ihjaz, Neid, end Yemama h 
incependence from remote antiqaity. But there 
nat onal interests or prejudiees on them all alike, 
tne trading city 


ad contrived to continue their 
was nothing to act as a common lodestone of 
~— a deficiency which, in the ease of Hijaz, even 


of Mecea. carrying cn commerce between Yemen and Syria and the Euphrates, 
vould ul-supply, 
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Religious Condition. 


But the cultured peoples of Arabia were not only deprived of their political authority, but 
had lost their ancient religion as well. Here, as everywhere else in antiquity. government and 
cultus, dependence on the fatherland and the deities native to the soil, had one and the same 
root. With the enfeeblement of the Sabean monarchy the great South Arabian gods Athar 
and Almagah began to decline. and the Jewish encountered the Christian propaganda before the 
gigantic temples of the Sabeans. Judaism was beuetited by the stragele — how, it has not been 
explained ; but, according to the tradition, in consequence of the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Jews pressed into the south of the Peninsula. and. conntenanced by the local rulers, leavened 
vast masses of people with notions of monotheism, Christianity was grafted in Arabia from 
East Rome, and was further professed by the Abyssinians. (Philostorgeus, ILI. 4.) But the 
national bias against the Gospel was a heavy obstacle to its propagation, whereas Judaism 
passed for a state-supported movement. It was therefore an advantage to the sporadic 
Christian colonies of Najran, Aden, &c., that the Khosroes were the lords of the land, because 
the latter conferred their favour and patronage on their Christian subjects and chiefly on the 
Nestorians.!. Christianity developed fresh vitality in the North Arabian lauds, acknowledging 
the overlordship of East Rome, such as the principality of Hauran. Whilst, on the other 
hand, the Hebrew faith counted its professors among the heathens of Hijaz and in numerous 
ancient settlements hke Medina, Wadi'l Kora, Khaiber, aud Vaima. 


The religion of the Arabs, who owed allegiance to no sovereign antbovity, was in 
a primitive stage of evolution. It is difficult to credit them with the conception of great ultra- 
terrestrial gods. On the contrary. they had no small numberof tribal and household deines who 
haunted certain places and objects. «. g., statues, trees, and stones. The more trivial the 
conception of the gods became the more terible grew the potency of many-name:l Fate as 
pictured to itself by the Arab imagination. yet generally the gods formed no important factor 
in the Arab's publichfe, Lesearcely ever kindled inte ecstasy over them, Of the thousand upon 
thousand verses bequeathed to us, not one contains any encomium ef them. The people swore 
by them and transmitted their memories from generation tu generation in mutilated proper 
names, Time-honoured oblations of the ficld-prodnce and of the surplus of cattle were offered 
as tribute to them. At appointed seas: ss the more famous tanes were visited by the devotees, 
who burlesqued ceremonies which had long since ceased to be intellivible, But the season 
festivals continued to be held through the necessity of meeting teyether for the exchange 
of commodities. And these were facilitated by the sacred plot of ground round each sane- 
tuary, within the confines of which everbody was perfectly secure from harm. The chrines 
expanded into immense markets, where the spirtual as well as temporal wares of the Arabs 
were bartered. In course of time the palm of commercial supericrity was assigned to Mecca? 
Its importance to all Hejaz it owed to the magnet of its holy place which was presumably the 
oldest portion of the town.’ The sanctuary famed as the éat (honse). or the kuada (cube), 
isely in the middle of a valley running from north to south. and 


oceupied a position prec 
approached only by three passes. An uncouth stone structure of a cubical shape. probably 


1 { Khushran L., surnamed Ano-harvan (the mmmortal. net ouly “uid not oppress his Christian subjects <o 
S os ( his 
pat be dircerly sayz perted their cult and extenced this treatment. uct t. the 








long as they remained law-abiding, i : : Seite 
Nestorians alone, but to the Mcnephysite-. who were mete clvcely allied with the (tival) Ronan Poutre than the 


Nestorians, Apostasy irom the State religion (Zcroastriansin) Was Punished with the eatreme peralty of the law 
dusoge, and prozJytiamg of tho hath int was nitnrally strictly prelibited : but when the 





according to time-honore Z ; + : 
monophysite Abbot Anuderumch. who was mnnutivently heipedin the construction of a eh ister by the king, bapti-e 1 


his own son, who then flew to the Romans, a'] the penalty awarded to the offending prie-t was two months’ mild 
: ae Hs = 
inearceratiun, which admitted otf his tree imterervr-e with his dizciples P And Kheshian was no 
; ; * ae Fe if ‘ : “ae 
weakling: he was energetic even to belueese ruthiessness.  — Neidcke. Avisnce cur Lorsewhen Gestiinid:, — Tr 
Oo} baal o 

2 The ancient names of Mecca are Bekka acd Nassa, — Taburi TP J1o2, 

ELKalbi says mon come here cn pilgrimages, but soon after dispersed 
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statues in the inside: in the wall a dark sacred stone :} and around the temple an unpretentious 
cireutt marked cut for the purpose of cireumambulation. — such was the renowned Kaaba. 
A sinele fonnt belonging to Mecea. the Zanzem. rises inside the enclosure of the temple, and is 
of course hallowed hy its propinquity tu the sanctum and its utility tu the city. 


Mecca and its Importance. 


The credit of darceting the trade of West and Central Arabia into the sterile rocky vale. 
seantify supphed with water, is due to the practical ingenuity of & branch of the Kenana called 
ile Koreish, who had settled down in the environs of the Kaaha, Although the adoration 
vi tue deity im the Meccan temple had been ersatalliz. d. as in all other funes, into an inane 
termala, the Kereish took care to celebrate with much &laé and solemnity the festival of 
the temple which fell annually daring the month Dhu'l Hija. They provided for the reception, 
sojourn. and safety of the pilgrims, aud embraced within the enclosure of the festivities 
fhe holy hamlets of Mina and Murzdaiaifa, anda hurran ot sacred piece of eround, No other 
religions selemnization, indeed, of Central Arabia could comprte with that held at Mecca. 


The vearly inundations of many thousand pilsrims were shrewdly utilized as so many ayenices 


or ecmmercial gain. The desert Arabs were afforded opr rtunity on these cecasions to 
purchase their stock of neecssaries to Jast a year, And the wealth which flowed into Mecca 


availed its citizens to monopolize the caravan traffic of the west coast. 


The vise of the Koreishite power promotcd aserse cf united counsel and combined enter- 
prise foreign ta most Arabs, The various clans and families, dwelling each in its own snburb, 
did not irdeed go the leneth of submitting their private diffurences to ® common tribunal, 
but for the regulating of pubhe affairs a cential authority was created consinting of the 
representatives of the leading families. The a’a met and dehberated in the council-honse, 
not fav from the Kaaba, known as the Darcn-Nadwa, which was erected by their reputed 
wneestor No-ai, ‘The qaatrers which came on for disposal before the assembly referred to 
qucstious alecting war and domestic pebey, the rearing of the martial standard. and adoption 
of matrimonial alliances.” Yet. Goubiless, the annual despatch of caravans, of which at least 
two (one in winter, one im stmmer) were of paramount importance. was also committed to 
the joint deliberations of the mula. For the mercantile trips were nearly always of the nature 
of joint-ventures. m which the different familics, cach proportionately to its means and 
prosperity. had something at stake. Perchance the neighbours, too, participated, like those of 
Taif siruate castward in the mountains.6 Through this commercial institution Meeea had 
outstripped all other tribal settlements, and could be accounted the only city worthy of the 
name in Central Arabia. 

The Prophet’s Birth and Childhood. 


Muhammad.’ the icligious and political reforiner of Arabia. came of the Mecean family of 
Benu Hashim, nmobercd neither amovgst the greatest nor the most illustrious of the city.> 
The sear of his birth Hes in obsenrity. Tradition places it in 571 A. D2 His father. Abd 


Allah tin Abd el Muttalib. died before the child saw the light. Amina. the mother, survived 


* On the -tones ult im ancient Atabia, ee Doughty, Travels er Arotot Deserta, p. 120 
© Beluihari, po 72. 
na 





expression © donble city,’ S4ra 43. 5%, medicates the close « onnection between the two cities. 
Toe the highly praised 


vn rs) 


Vie most infinentiul famles m Mnbammad’s time in Mecca were the Makhzum and the Abd-Shams.— 
Noldene Pas Ibe Sthancwal’s, & — Tro 


8 Acerkns to the tradition he was bern in the year in which Abraha, a Christian prince of Yemen, 
suvaded Micea: the expediticn, however, came to nuughi,a fearinl ep:demuc having broken ont in his army, 
Mahunmals motheris said to hare entrr-ted the child, according to the custom of the Koreshites. to a Beduin 
vwovan fora few years, inorder to muse him in the -alutary air of the desert, hut even this seemingly anthentie 


aTR1 ety C 3 : 3 - 5 i 
Teumstince 1s called in qnestion hy Sprenger with cogent arguments. 


7 He traces tho story to a subsequent 
Pravuer, — Neldeke, op. ert. poll. 


Sev alse for exhaustive detads, Muar, op. cif. ci, —TRrR. 
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till the sixth birth-day of Mubammad. The next two years were spent under the fostering care 
of Abd-el-Muttalib. the grandfather. At his decease Muhammad, now eight years old, was 
taken into the guardianship of his uncle Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), an elder brother of Ab Allah. 
The uncle brought him up to man’s estate, The multitude of circumstantial accounts of the 
future Prophet's early days have no value for us. being, as they are, gratuitous fabrications 
or tortuous narratives wrested out of passages in the (ordn. ‘The sole authentic testimony to 
Muhammad's childhood is imbedded in Sra 93, 38 : -- 


Thy Lord did not abase thee, nor despised, 

Yet the next world shall be better for thee than this, 

And thy Lord wall endow thee with content. 

Did He not find thee an orphan, and yet gave thee shelter ? 
fle found thee astray and conducted thee aright, 

And He found thee needy and has enriched thee. 


From the above we derive the certainty that Muhammad was an orphan in his youth. that 
he was reared a heathen, and that only after tiding over a period of straitened circumstances 
he attained to competence. The latter change was apparently brought about by his first 
marriage. When he was made a sonnd merchant by Abu Taleb, and had taken part in 
several journeys undertaken for purposes of trade, especially to Syria, a rich Meccan widow, 
named Khadija, who had learnt to appreciate his assiduity and attentions, gave him her hand 
in marringe. Five and twenty years of age, Muhammad united himself to Khadija. aged 40.14 
He was noted for his newly-aequired fortune — no mean distinctiou for a Meccan —as much as 
he had been distinguished by the superiority of his character which had won for him the 
honoured sobriquet of Amin or the Faithful. Khadija bore him two sons and four daughters, 
Kasim, Abd Allah,!! Rukaiya, Umm Kulthoru, Zaineb and Fatima, The sons died ininfancy.” 
In pursuance of an Arab custom Muhammad got his surname of Abu'l Kasim, father of Kasim, 
from the name of his eldest boy. 

Thus he arrived at mature manhood withoat having anywise made himself conspicuous 
among lus fellow-burghers. There was nothing extraordinary in him; nothing foreshadowing 
Even the later traditions. which riot in fables, dare not smuggle into the 


unusual good fortune. 
yeurs of travel uncommon traits bespeaking coming greatness, The improbable incident of the 
part of arbiter, which an accident called upon Muhammad to play. when the Kaaba was 1eeon- 
structed, serves at best as a proof of his judicivas tact, but not of any unique intellectual gift!5 

Muhammad grew to be full forty years of age —a man like all other men, Then. however, 
as ix the usual Oriental phenomenon, he struck into the path of miracles and visions and was 
straightway metamorphosed intu a spiritual being, who held communion with God Himself 


: Reece 
and founded and spread a new religion. 

This naive version is given expression to in a variety of traditions, which. as a connected 
whole as given by Ibn Ishaq, the best of the earher biographers of Muhammad, may be 


Summarised as under. 





e against marrying his daughter to a pennyless youth like Muhenucad, who 


10 Khadhia’s father had set his fac nayless yc 
had long out-grown the age when marriage cuuld be decently evlebrated, But Khadija plied the old man with wine 


and estorted his eonseut. When he was sober, it was too late to mend matters, and eventually Muhav.mad’s relatives 
succeded in pacifying the father, whose wrath had threateacd to termimate m bloodshed — Noldcke, op. vit, 
1h. ~ Traj 

Hl i According to Noldeke (op. cit. 15), the original aud real namo of the boy was Abd Manaf, which. literally, 
means -lave of the (cud) Manaf, and therefore clearly shows that Muhammad at the birth of the child was still an 
idvlater, He adds that Abd Allah iy a later invention. —Tr.7 See Mas‘ud:, V. 99. 

12 [Verily, ‘She who hates thee shall be childless” (S’ra10_), - © This.” says Palmer (8S. B, BL IX, 343), ‘is 
directed against As 1bn Wail. who, when Mubammad’s son El Qasim died, called Lun Ablar, which mcang 


‘docktailed,’ «. ¢., childless.” — Tx | . sets 
“Phe story is as interesting as it is apocryphal, See Muir, op, ett, 23.— Te. ] 
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Muhammad’s inspirations began in this, that he saw “true” visions in sleep ; visions which 
stole on him like the first glow of the dawn. Next, he was seized with an ungovernable passion 
for solitude. He was wout to pass every year a long month on Hira, a hill near Mecea, and 
there practise. after the vogue of the heathen Meceans. the rite known as the dahannuth*® At 
the end ot the month he wonld go through the sacred ceremony of encircling the Kaaba and 
retarn home. In the first year of the ~ revelation.” in the month of Ramadhan. he had once 
more left Meeca with his family. when one night the angel Jtbril (Gabriel) approached him 
at God's command with a piece of writing and eried : Read. Muhammad did not obey and replied 
“I do not read.” Upon this the visitant pressed him so hard that he thought he would 
succumb, The angel repeated his demand a second time. and a second time Muhammad stuck 
to his refusal. But at last he was pleased to mterrogate: “What must I read ¥"’  Jibril 
recited: Read im the name of thy Lord who created — man from clotted bivuod created — read 
thy Lord is the richest in honour —- who taught with the pen — taught men what they knew 
not.? (Stra 96.) 

Muhammad repeated it and the angel vanished, He awoke from his trance, rushed out into the 
open. ran up the middle of the hill, where again his ear was assaded by a voice. O Muhammad thou 
vrt the Apostle of God and Jibril ain LL Wrapt in wonderment at this apocalypse, he steod rooted 
to the spet, td fonnd by some men whoin Khadija had sent after him. 


With a throbbing heart Muluinmad confided to his wife his experience of the apparition, and 
received in reply words of comfort aud eneonrazervent. Watraka bin Nattal, a kinsman of 
iKhadva, whe hat perused the holy books of the ChrisCous and Jews, amd who was bomeelf a Christian 
couvert!® cise it as his convietion that the great Notes, whic had descended on Mase s, Was now 
sent own te Muhammad, Soon uttes, Muhanad, qutiing Hira, was encompassingthe Kaaba, when 
Nauial predicted te the Prophet that he would be deeried and porsecuted, 


From the familiar’s wow frequently veitiig Muluumad, the wise Khadija argued his wennineness. 
He anust be an aneel indeed, and no shactun or satan. She professed herselt his first believer and 


Jabonred to persuade the Prophet out of bis uneasy misvivings.! 


To the intense annoyance of Muhammad for a time the apparition or ‘revelation ceased, bat at 
last Jibril, enee more appearing. apycanced the commencement of an era ot grace with the 93rd 
Stra. At the saine time the Propliet was charged with the duty of prayer, the good spirit coming 
down every day and training hima to punctual devotions at stated hours. 


The above is a synopsis of the narrative of {bn Ishay. He, too, is ne orizinal writer in a strict 
sense Of the term, He goes to work with scissors and paste tu harmonise the discrepancies between 
the elder wand the latter-day tradition, as collected by Bukhari, Muslim. &e. But it can be predicated 
of his and all other accounts of Muhammad's tirst revelations, no amatter whe ther they are manufactured 
wholesale or are simply touched up by later chroniclers, that they have next. to ne valne for us and 
condnice to no trustworthy espesition of Islam in the nascent stages. Let alone the fact tbat the 
onthnes in thent van be rejected without extensive research, as the resalt of a Qoranie exegesis, 
either superficial or tortuens and iar-fetched, the ground is cut away from under their feet by the 
ciremmstanves that une of the authors of these relations were in a position to correctly know the 
events as they buponed., Aiong the so-callel authorities we mis all along the old Meccan 
companions of Muhautaad. and this lvevne cannot be brieewedl over hy the pleasantries and gossip of 


even the most fayeurite of Muhammad’. spouses, Alysha, whose name is coupled with the most 








1 No satisfactory explanation of rhe term 1s forthecming, but see EBni:hari, T. 4 
1) Nut an inabrhity to read, but a refusal to do so underly s Muhammad's reply, 
6 Nolde ke 1s in Lned to hold that Waraka was a convert to Jndaism, — TR 
‘Mu suinmai was tormented with the h 
AE.TAL to the 


Soldvke — Tr 





allacimation that ke was possessed with a demoniac spirit and was 
vere CIN: tole i h < tinse ae 2 ee . 
verge of laying viclut hand: on himself. (jf. the received authorities, Weil, Sprenger, Muir, 
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esteemed traditions. Still, if the testimony of the earliest comrades is not forthcoming, we have 
that of the Qordén — a testimony which is authentic and not buried in a mass of apocry pha. 


Primitive Islam based on Social Reform. 

Now since the testimony of Moslem tradition is extremely doubtful, we shall do well to have 
solved by Muhammad himself the problem of the origin of the Islamic movement and the cireum- 
stances in particular under which Muhammad set out on his career as the founder of a religion, that 
is, in other words, with the help of the intimation the Prophet affords us in his Qordn. 


No idea or view in the Qordn is inculeated with such sustained insistence as that the Buok was 
the reproduction or recapitulation of supernatural revelation, to proclaim which to the world 
Muhammad was appointed by God. The manner and mode of this apocalypse is represented in 
varying images and concepts not lacking a certain air of the mysterious about them. Nevertheless 
it is not claimed for these inspired divulgations that they are without a precedent or parallel, and 
that Muhammad, as the messenger of the divine commands and prohibitions, occupied an unique 
unexsampled position in the scheme of creation, On the contrary, the Qordn witnesses to several 
personages of Arab and non-Arab descent, who were the recipients of the written word of God, the 
so-called Aitdb; and in virtue of the writing vouchsafed to himself, Muhammad seem~ to have 
regarded himself, not as a superhuman being, but ouly as a link in the chain of divinely-favoured 
men. Besides, the times in which he lived evince striking instances of the phenomenon of prophetic 
Vocation assumed by Muhammad. There was a class of men of an extraordinary mental 
disposition, whose proclivities, to our thinking, bordered upon hallucination. In this connection 
an inscription, which, along with several others constituting a group, has been recently brought to 
light,!8 is worthy of notice. The peculiarity of these stone-cut writings consists in their 
manifestly monotheistic tone, in which we fail to discover any specific Jewish or 
Christian traits. The age of the inscriptions may, with certainty, be fixed at the middle of the 
fifth century; but they may be even of a later origin, They embody prayers in a style greatly 
akin to the Qoranic diction and addressed to Rahmin or the Merciful, imploring his forgiveness for 
sins committed, and his acceptance of the offered sacrifices and desiring that he would graut 
revelations — if the interpretation bere does not err — and unfold the future to the faithful. This 
lends probability to the assumption that in South Arabia there prevailed a monotheistic sect, 
according to whose tenets God favoured the men who offered prayers to Him with revelations, though 
we are left in the dark relative to the mode and the import of such celestial communications. It must 
have been an analogous notion or belief, with which people were actuated or inspired in Muhammad's 
age in various localities of Mid and South Arabia, and which expressed itself in pretensions to divine 
communion, Of these pretenders, the prophet of Yemama, called Maslama, whom the Moslems 
derisively stigmatized the * diminutive,” excites special interest. His teachings, which bear a pecuhar 
and rational stamp of their own, and by no means contain all the doctrines of Islam, argue that he 
was no shallow and sheer imitator of Muhammad. Ibn Hisham (p. 189) says that so early as in the 
pre-Mecean period the small Maslama was known as the preceptor of the Prophet, which, if a fact, 
would demonstrate that Maslama’s prophetic calling began before Muhammad’s. Besides, there arose 
in the tribe of Aus a prophet El-Aswad by name, who carried with him a large part of Yemen. 
Further, there arose a prophetess called Sagah, in whose character, as well as in that of El-Aswad, 
We come upon many a feature reminiscent of Muhammad. They consider themselves inspired, but 
whether their claim was based on imitation uf Muhammad's pretensions. who had set up as God’s 


mouthpiece much earlier, is an obscure point. 

Finally, the system of the Kahins, divination, which was flourishing mainly in South Arabia, 
was, as Wellhausen (Shizzen und Vorarbeiten. II. 183) properly observes, rooted in the popular 
belief or fallacy that demons or supra-terrestrial existences utilized certain umong men as the organs 


through whom to announce the future, And we have handed down to us aphorisms of Kahins, in 


which they speak directly in the first person of the Deity. 
18 Wiener Zeitschrift fir Kunde des Moryenlandes, 189€, p. 285, sey. 
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Muhammad’s claim, therefore, to divine inspiration, viewed at in the light of his own 
generation, eannot be held something out of the common and astonishing. When, however, 
he voiced his call to prophecy with moral earnestness and impressed the circle of his first proselytes 
With a spirit of ethical rigidity, it was not due so much to his so-called inspiration as the singular 
nature of the contents of his previsionary ontpourings. For, while the clairvoyance of the Kahins 
concerned itself with the conditions of private lite and touching matters of secondary moment, while 
Maslama’s gift of prognostication was occupied with homilies and rules for the conduct of life, while 
that of El-Aswad to a great extent subserved political interests, Muhammad evinced the sim and 
ultimate purpose of his afflatus in announcing in burning words, to those around him, the “mene-tekel” 
of an approaching doomsday, This doctrine of the Judgment Day, which starts with the 
resurrection of the dead and ends with the division of the human race, one part being assigned the 
region of eternal felicity, the other the seat of the flaming abyss of inferno — this doctrine of the last 
day Muhammad shared with the Jewish-Christian concept of the same. But with him it is invested 
with a certain originality in that he contemplates it through the vision of prescience and proclaims 
it in the poetic phraseology of the Kahins. 


The inculeation of the doctrine of doomsday is the pivot on which turns the entire system 
of primitive Islam. It was calculated to strike terrifying awe into the minds of his audience, to 
permanently turn towards and fix their thoughts on God, and to purge their demeanour in practical 
Iie of the barbarous taint of beathenism, Those who acknowledged the Judge of creation must 
abandon all belief in the Arabian gods of old, The omuipotence of the Lord of mankind and the 
worlds had no point of contact with the cireumseribed power of the heathen deities, male and fernale. 
The former ruled over the latter, who were merely his subordinate creatures, if not empty inanities. 


The oldest components of the Qor@n lay more stress on moral obligations than on dogmatic 
verities, for therein resided the source of internal purification and preparation for the world to come. 
Prayers were such a sonree, good works in a higher degree so, but alms was reckoned the supreme 
fount of purification, Even this precept at the first blush appears to possess slender title to originality, 
siuce it was formulated by Judaism and Christianity prior to Muhammad's teaching. The Jews 
had the identical term cukat to connote, “means of purification.’ But it does not, therefore, 
follw that the Prophet borrowed it from Judo-Christianity, and, so to say, translated it into Arabic, 
The preacher of Mecca knew so little about Christians and Jews that, long after his first apparition. 
he still assumed a sympathiser and supporter in every Jew and Christian and in consequence 
expected that the truth of his teaching would be corroborated and countenanced by both.!® Not 
wa- it till aiter his entry on tke Medina period that he came in personal intercourse with the 
flowers of both these relegions and fearnt of the principles of their faith which divided them from 
Islam. Accordingly, what is apparently of Judo-Christian origin in Muhammad’s first evangel he 
raust doubtless have acquired in an indirect or roundabout way; and the intermediary must be 
sought in the circle of those men whom Moslem tradition designates Hanifs, and further describes 
as settlers in diverse places of Central Arabia, Mecca, &c. They were inclined to eschew the 
immemorial Arabian idolatry and the sacrificial feasts, to worship instead the God of Abraham, to 
denounce social abuses like the burying alive of new-born infants, and lastly to devote themselves 
to an ascetic mode of life. It will be evident therefore that we have to look upon the Hanifs of 


mid-Arabia as the exponents of a monotheistic community arisen on the confines of 
Christianity and Judaism. 


In Hanifixm, however, Muhammad saw but a preliminary step towards the sanctuary of his 
uvw dogma. He did not style himself a Hanif. and confined the epithet almost exclusively to 
Abraham, The consciousness, probably, of himself being a Prophet raised him above the relatively 





nificant status of a Hanif. and he was actuated by the ambition to see the reverence paid to 


hun by his disciples deepen and to bring that awful homage in line with the circumstances amid 





19 Sura 10. 94: 26, 19, 28, 52, 
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which he was placed in Mecca. For it was in Mecca that his keen observation spied out the 
numerous evils of time-honoured vogue, which were corroding society and were erying the loudest 
for reform. A class of affluent inhabitants, who had the monopoly of money and market, was opposed 
to the indigent many, whose faces it ground with relentless cruelty. The heaviest indictments 
and attacks in the Qordn are directed against this aristocracy, who were prompted by their ingatiate 
passion for luere, and who perpetrated fraud with false weights and measures. Against them are 
contrasted the famishing poor, the mendicants that are spurned, the orphans who are defrauded, 
and the slaves who in vain struggle for manumission or ransom.2° This social atmosphere of Mecca, 
as delineated by the Prophet, enables us to comprehend how Muhammad’s first exhortations placed 
the advancement of practical piety at the head of the duties incumbent upon the faithful who feared 
the Judgment Day, and why he recommended eleemosynary gifts as the sine gua non of spiritual 
purification, Nevertheless, that this cleansing of the soul was so prescribed as to be solely dependent 
upon the free will and the unfettered action of the individual is a characteristic feature of the 
primitive Islam. ‘Let him who will adopt the path leading to his Lord” (Séira 76, 29). At this 
period the doctrines of the limitations to salvation, election and predestination as yet were not 
propounded. The hopes entertained were too fervid and the success obtained against the bad world 
too rapid for the introduction of such circumscribing innovations, 

Then, with this programme, behold Muhammad standing at the commencement of his mission. 
What is novel and what imparts greatness to the initial stage of his career is that he unites in one 
person the ecstatic Kahin and the ascetic Hanif, the preacher of the gospel of doomsday and 


the enthusiastic social reformer. 
(To be continued.) 


SUBHASHITAMALIKA, 
Translated from German Poets, 
BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Pu.D., JENA, 
(Continued from p. 308.) 
Great and Small, 
30 


Wisst ihr, wie auch der Kleine was ist P Er mache das Kleine 
Recht; der Grosse begehrt just so das Grosse zu thun. 


BHT Waa aeaETeeTHT | 
VAT THRU WHSHEt ARTA || 


alpé ’pi patratim éti samyak kurvan yad alpakam 1 
éténaiva prakaréna yan mahat kuruté mabain i 
31 
Wenn einer sich wohl im Kleinen deucht, 
So denke, der hat was Grosses erreicht. 


~~ Lond ~~ c~ ~~ ~ 
ered Teale HleAaraifacarag’ Ar az: | 
w~ Cons ~ ~~ , 
marta Hereaaeartta Ane F II 
svalpé vastuni kasmiméchit paritushyati yé narah | 
anénaiva mahat kimchid avapiti vibhati mé 1 


GOETHE. 


Gorrue. 


%® Sdra 102, 1, 100, 8, 83, 1, 89, 16 ; also 107, 2, 80, 1. 
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32 


Mit leichtem Muthe kniipft der arme Fischer 
Den kleinen Nachen an im sichern Port, 
Sieht er im Sturm das grosse Meerschiff stranden. 


ast Tara Fit Turf rae: | 
qa gad TeMsTATa AeTa II 


laghidupam prasannatmé tiré badhnati dhivarah | 
nayaih sumahatim pagyan bhajyamfinam mahdarnavé |} 


33 


Nicht jeder wandelt nur gemeine Stege: 
Du siehst, die Spinnen bauen luftge Wege. 


T Gate spar Pret Arareeraaeay: | 
THI TAA Te aTT: |I 


na kshudré ’pi jané nityaim nicharambhanatatparah | 
uchchaihsthanéshu litabhir badhyanté pasya tantavah Wt 


ScHILLER, 


GOETHE. 


34 


Frei von Tadel zu sein ist der niedrigste Grad und der hochste: 
Denn nur die Ohnmacht fihrt oder die Grésse dazu. 


rat a ate fate oat a frerrara | 
ae aaa Fa: Piaeq afrarrar || 


jaghanyam cha gatirh viddhi paramam cha viddshatamy 
tazya yal laghima hétuh éilasya mahimathava 


SCHILLER. 


Cf. Subhdshitavali 1925, 
35 


Die Sterne zankten sich, wer grossres Licht verbreite ; 
Die Sonne stieg : aus war es mit dem Streite. 


aR: STAI STATA | 
aft caomt Praratsarge® ateurarfer: | 


taribhih spardham4nabhir mama jyétir mahattaram 4 
itl tyaktd vivadd’ sdy udayé tikshnamalinah iW 


NICOLAI 


Cy. Drishtantas, 94, 
36 


Volker verrauschen, 
Namen verklingen; 
Finstre Vergessenheit 
Breitet die dunkelnachtenden Schwingen 
Ueber ganze Geschlechter aus. 
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Aber der Fiirsten 
Einsame Haupter 
Glanzen erhellt, 
Und Aurora beriihrt sie 
Mit den ewigen Strahlen, 
Als die ragenden Gipfel der Welt. 


ward Frat cart Ta Tl aureT ATMs | 
Pat Peart sarrarearater arear yy | 
raat J TMs wit Aye ashe Yates 

STARA: BAea: CATETIMAUNT | |) 


ScHILLER. 


nasyanti kshitayd janas cha bata ré vamhéas cha namani cha 
kshipram vismrititamas? janapadan vydpnéti sandra bhuvi 1 
{sina tu yasdthsi bhdnti viralath griigdnt bhimér iva 
~prishtany arkamarichibhih samuditaih smartavyagdbhani cha | 


Lords and Servants. 
37 
Mit einem Herren steht es gut, 


Der was er befohlen selber thut. G 
OETHE. 


aaaayes Raa | 
St AAT WIT RRA IAA || 
bhartur évamvidbasyaiva kiryasiddhir bhavishyati 
yo yad ajflapayamasa bhritvavat kuruté svavam }} 
38 
Wer ist ein unbranchbarer Mann ? 


Wer nicht befehlen und auch nicht gehorchen kann, Ginuin 


. : Ss oS ~~: 
AY BIT AeA Al ARMA C447 | 
oN 
(ad : c~ 
7a yaad a araraTeTe || 
amum kupurusham manyé yo najiapayitumh svayam | 
na cha gusrusbitum vacham sadhdnim adhyavasyati 
39 
Mancher liegt schon lang im Grabe und beherrscht noch diese Welt : 


Unterdessen schilift der andre, der zum Herrschen ist bestellt. W. Metter. 


Ra area TMH Rast aa | 
araisa earrar arae-at werta Frear | 


kaschich chhasti gunétkarshan mahi chiramrité ’pi san | 
simrajyé sthapité yavad anyé muhyati nidray4 
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40 
Aber wenn sich die Fursten befehden, 
Missen die Diener sich morden uni tudten ; 
Das ist die Ordnung, so will es das Recht, 


~ Can => ~ = ef. . 
BUeKy ATKa fatzatea FT aaa: | 
Cant = =~ Ca ana “fh oe 
EMTA aT ASTETINTATT TAT STaETA: || 
anyé ’nyath chéd astiyanti vidvishanti cha parthivah 4 
vyati¢hnanti prajas tésbam iti dharmd vyayasthitah it 


4] 
Eutzwei und gebiete! tuchtig Wort. 


SCHILLER. 


Verein und Jeite ! bessrer Hort. 


GOFTHE, 
own ~~ ‘* 
at amare wa azar Tar | 
~ - oF 
Ty wars wfed ag: war: | 
varam mitropalambbéna pranétum sadhuna patha | 
na tu gatriipajapena gasitum vivasah prajah tt 
Friends and Foes. 
42 
Wer Freunde sucht. ist sie zn finden werth ; 
Wer keinen hat, hat keinen noch begehrt. 
: LESSING. 
fas (an lan > : o> e 
aay IT A ae AT Waals | 
~ ~~ a Fi ON 
Weq a ata rane + fraraaeaag a: || 
mitram ichcbhati y6 Jabdhum sa mitram praptum arhati | 
sasya ud santi mitrani na mitrany anviyésha sah it 
43 
Der sei dir nicht erkiest, 
Der Freund ihm selbst nicht ist ; 
Wer Freund ihm selbst nur ist, 
Der sei dir nicht erkiest, Logat. 


~ => las > o~ a» 
SAT ANT SFAS TET ATiaeeay aeey | 
~~ La os 
TAIT Fes: WT BrAaT wT |: || 
atmand nasti yan mitram tasya manvishya sauhridam | 
na chapy ésha subrit karyah priya Atmana éva yah 1 
44 


Wenn die Armuth durch die Thure kommt geschlichen in das Haus, 
Sturzt auch schon die falsche Freundschaft aus dem Fenster sich heraus. 


ia o =~ isl 
mat fama atitat atm wae | 
Shae waraa frerata a: sure | 
yada vigati daridryarh dvaréna ganakair griham} 
kumitrani gavikshéna nishpatanti bahih kshanat 11 
Cf. Mrichchh. I. 4. 


W. MULLER. 
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45 
Fache den Funken nicht an, der zwischen Freunden erglimmt ist : 
Leicht vers6hnen sie sich, und du bist beiden verhasst. 


~ ~ xy 
AT PA HAaaAATTTI ATA | 
ron ~ ore . > is 
SMTaat: at tat SeAqeae || 
ma krithd mitrayér antar vairajvalanadhukshanam | 
achirich chakrushéh samdhitn svayam dvésham upaishyasi 1 
46 
Theuer ist mir der Freund; doch auch den Feind kann ich niitzen : 
Zeigt mir der Freund was ich kann, lehrt mich der Feind was ich soll, 


Te TAA TF ase: | 
grata femearR: Ae arate Az: II 
vayasyO bahumantavyé na tv amitré ‘py anarthakah | 
sakyakriyam disaty ékah karyam yat tv asti mé ‘parah 
47 
Zum Hassen oder Lieben 
Ist alle Welt getrieben, 


Es bleibet keine Wahl, 
Der Teufel ist neutral. 


HAM TIARA WISN TAPITA | 
Ta TAMA Tae TTATH: || 


kartavyau sarvalékéna ragadvéshau bravyimy aham | 
prasakté pakshapatitva udasind napumsakah It 


HERDER. 


ScHILLER, 


BRENTANO. 


Calumny. 
48 


Die Miicken singen erst, bevor sie einen stechen ; 
Verleumder lastern drauf, indem sie lieblich sprechen. 


eatea TIA RU qalra AwHET: | 
AIA AT IAZWIIT Wet: || 


ruvanti prathamam karné tudanti magakas tatah | 
bhashanté madhuram yavad vranayanty aparam khalah 4 


Cf. Hitép. 1. 76. 


Logau. 


49 
Wenn dich die Listerzunge sticht, 
So lass dir dies zum Troste sagen : 
Die schlechtsten Friichte sind es nicht, 
Woran die Wespen nagen. 


zal aaATaled Tans FraaM: | 
grat + aad ahraafta ev | 
dasht6 ljkapavadéna sukham 4sté vichakshanah | 
kuphalani na khadyanté makshikabhir iti smaran 1 


BuRceEr. 
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50 
Es Hebt die Welt das Strahlende zu schwarzen 
Und das Erhabne in den Staub zu ziehn, 


aaah Aal arR: LITRE TESTA | 
Tara 4a THT TeIeTA II 


vatate ‘vam <ad& lékah gvAmikartoth yad ujivalam | 


ScHILLER. 


uchchasthanagatam yach cha nyakkartum padapamsuvat tl 
Concord and Strife. 
HD 
Schin ist der Friede, ein lieblicher Knabe 

Liegt er gelagert am ruhigen Bach, 

Und die munteren Lammer grasen 

Lustig um ihn anf dem griinenden Rasen : 
Siisses Ténen entlockt er der Flote. 

Und das Echo des Berges wird wach, 

Oder im Schimmer der Aberdrothe 

Wiegt ihn in Schlammer der ruhige Bach. 


Aber der Krieg hat auch seine Ehre, 
Der Beweger des Menschengeschicks. 
Das Gesetz ist der Freund der Schwachen, 
Alles will es nar eben machen, 
Mochte gerne die Welt vertlachen ; 
Aber der Krieg lasst die Kraft erscheinen, 
Alles erhebt er zam Ungemeinen, 
Selber dem Feigen erzeugt er den Muth. 


ava: Bar a: Prana FT 
TAA TM: HUA Wr TAIZ | 
Tat ey fiat qarafa ay a WT 
ad ey tay aaa afer | 
waaay TR Prasat 
Trad et cHeuTs ATTA | 
at Ta qarcrasaaaraada 

ara et THT aT safats | 
suramyah kshémé ya) priyatamavapur balaka iva 
prasannayé nadyah sutrinavati sété drumataté | 


zavam madhyé prité mukharayati vamsim cha madhuram 
laghuth tv asmai svapnath gravanasnbhagigayati sarit |) 


SCHILLER. 


prasam-éyus chanyé nrikalanakaram vigraham api 
pratanvantamh gauryam sakalacunavriddhim yidadhatam | 
varam viryath dharmad abalajanamitrat prayataté 
samikartumh kritsnam prakritivishamam y6 jagad iti (1 
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52 


Es kann der Frémmste nicht in Frieden bleiben, 
Wenn es dem bésen Nachbar nicht gefallt. 


areata what a dara | 
frost afe Waa shia wears | 


ndétsahéta kshamishthé ’pi samndhim samparirakshitum | 
vigrahé yadi réchéta durdhiyé prativésiné \\ 


ScHILLER. 


Pleasure, Wealth, Merit. 
53 
“ Gerne dien’ ich den Freunden, doch thu ich es leider mit Neigung, 


Und so wurmt es mich oft, dass ich nicht tugendhaft bin.” 
“Da ist kein anderer Rath, du musst suchen, sie zu verachten, 
Und mit Abscheu alsdann thun, was die Pflicht dir gebeut,” 
° ha Law ant 
armeaast et 7 yA Taea: | 
ot. n : 
ACAITITAAAN FAIA TIA AT || 
° Ne OA 
afraea aairae tifrayea TTA | 
nn aA ~ 
uararisrerartraes FT Pras I 
kAmén mitrajanam sévé na dharména prachd-litah | 
tasmad adharmik6 ‘smiti dahyaté hridayath mama {| 


ScHILLER. 


yatitavyam sakhin dvéshtum pritim unmilya tatparam | 
dharmahétér bhajasvaindn anyad atra na vidyaté 


54 
Nicht an die Giiter hinge dein Herz, 
Die das Leben verganglich zieren ; 
Wer besitzt, der lerne verlieren, 
Wer im Gliick ist, der lerne den Schmerz. 


AT TENT AAT AeeT PTAA | 
Reader: aa zat eadearra diz I 


ma dravyéshu mané dhatsva nagvaradyutisobhishu | 


ScHILLER, 


chintantyah kshayé vriddhau smartavyapach cha satnpadi (| 
5d 


Wiisst’ ich mein Herz an zeitlich Gut gefesseit, 
Den Brand wiirf’ ich hinein mit eigner Hand. 


oo ~~ ka’ 2 ° 
fae ate Sah TT AA | 

ca’ ~ ° ws ~ 
ara Pasar at FSH ait aEAT I 
vittésha yadi jinfyam fsaktam hridayam mama | 
Aniya vijahastabhyam dabéyam tani vahnina ut 


ScHILLER. 
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56 


Geniesse was du hast, als ob du heute 
Noch sterben solltest, aber spar’ es auch, 
Als ob du ewig lebtest. Der allein ist weise, 
Der, beides eingedenk, im Sparen zu 
Geniessen, im Genuss zu sparen weiss. Wikiikp: 


aay TAT YE 

fasifaventt aa Tet | 

a valet want wart ya- 

“ys 4 THA AT ate || 
mumirshur adyéva dhanéni bhunkshva 
jijivishus tani sadéva raksha | 


y6 rakshati svani dhanani bhubjan 
bhunkté cha rakshan sa jand manasvi || 


Cf. Hitép. Introd. 3. 
57 


Lockte die Neugier nicht den Menschen mit heftigen Reizen, 
Sprecht, erfiihr’ er wohl je, wie schén sich die weltlichen Dinge 
Neben einander verhalten ? Denn erst verlangt er das Neue. 
Suchet das Niitzliche dann mit unermidlichem Fleisse, 

Endlich begehrt er das Gute, das ihn erhebet und werth macht. 


GOETHE. 
o~ 
adda ggyrest ate a Wa sea: Ter 
e 2 N ans =~ 
aeqt =afareagaad aie adit FT | 
cu e - . 
ara waa wt Peat aera 
¢ ¢ ~ oz 
TURAT WaItd Waa TATs |! 
durdharshéna kutihaléna yadi na préryéta jantuh sada 
vastundm vyatishangam adbhutam imam 16ké samikshéta kim } 
adau prarthayaté navarh priyakaram yat tv arthakrit tatparam 
paschad dharmapatham charan bahumaté yaty unnatimh punyabhak 
58 
Thu nur das Rechte in deinen Sachen; 
Das andre wird sich von selber machen, Gorrur. 


c ry “c S. 
WAATST (fae: TIT TT HAT | 
¢ . [ad 
WR wa ATT wader Vey Il 
dharmam Achara vigvastah sarvéshu tava karmasu | 
dharmasya vrajatém margé yad yad ipsanti sétsyati 
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59 


Thu nur das Gute und wirf es ins Meer; 
Weiss es der Fisch nicht, so weiss es der Herr. 


apa carat Rea wenerws | 
ARAN TaT aT ae Fe eH: || 


satkrityaiva yathasakti kshipa satkdram arnavé | 
matsyé yady api né véda véda tvatkritam isvarah Il 
60 


Und was kein Verstand der Verstandigen sieht, 
Das tibet in Kinfalt ein kindlich Gemuth. 


qa afenat tan wait +t gz | 

EAT ATA TART aTyArTa: {I 
yach cha buddhimatam buddhyd manag api na drisyats | 
svairam tad Acharaty éva balaké mugdhamanasah It 


SCHILERR. 


Love. 
61 


Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen : 
Was ist denn Liebe ? Sag! — 
‘ Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 


‘ea 


Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag! 
Und sprich : woher kommt Liebe ? 

“ Sie kommt und sie ist da.” 

Und sprich: wie schwindet Liebe P 

“Die wars nicht, ders geschah.” Harm. 
ean ate faa: AVM: giennta & | 

5 ax ~ CN 
faaggzer sitar wet THT zaTeae I 


Cans 

PRaRaeg YEN seTeTeT FT AT | 

= ba ~~ =~ 

RATA ANT TATA aragyraae Il 
hridaya brihi kimbhitah aringarah pratibbati té | 
chittadvamdvasya dhir éka kampa ék6 dvay6r hridéh iN 
kimudbhavas tu sringira udbhavaty asti cha kshané t 
kimanté pasti tasyanté nabhavad dhy abhavad yadi 

62 
Das ist die wahre Liebe, die immer und ewig sich gleich bleibt, 
Wenn man ihr alles gewahrt, wenn man ihr alles versagt. Goprup. 


get Mansa gerat at 7 qeaie | 
art wren @ aaa see TAIT: Il 


satyam pritim avaimy étAm tulyatam yA na muiicati | 
kAmam prapya cha sarvatra pratishiddha cha sarvatah tl 
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63 
Auch die Liebe bewegt das Leben, 
Dass sich die graulichten Farben erheben. 
Leicht betrugt sie die glucklichen Jahre, 
ine gefallige Tochter des Schaums ; 
In das Gemeine and Traurig-wahbre 
Mischt sie die Bilder des goldenen Traums. 
co ha ~ 
AATST SATHEA ASTTAT ART 
at 
Arar Pryarplry | 
awa a arat afaat fataaag- 
AAD TA TTA It 
kamd ‘pi lokasya mahaprachédakd 
Vichitrayaty aaya vidhdsarakmtim 4 
tattvé cha mayaih lalitéim vimisrayan 
pratérayaty abhyadhikath vayé nayam tt 
64 
Liebe, menschlich zu beglicken, 
Nahert sie cin edles Zwei ; 
Doch um gottlich zu entaucken, 
Bildet sie ein késtlich Drei. 


ara AgTsaaT Ht atseaft zr | 
carat q Ferret Praie serrga I 


kAmd manushaharshaya gubhamh yéjayati dvayamy 
déyanam tu mahatriptyai nirmati trayam adbbutam j} 
Separation, 
65 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, 
Weiss was ich leide! 
Allein und abgetrennt 
Von aller Frende, 
Seh ich ans Firmament 
Nach jener Seite. 
Ach, der mich liebt und kennt 
Ist in der Weite. 
Es schwindelt mich, es brennt 
Mcin Eingeweide. 


argerearatia: cuatatyar qeaass a Ae 
werd Fart waar qresrar ferarter | 
a At Safe at at wae faRaararadt sates 
aaa IT A zeta a eet faker: arate: II 
autoukyasyanabhijiial 


protpasranti dig 
yom 


ScuHtcrer. 


GOETHE. 


GOETHE. 


\ pranayivirahita yat kshamé ’hamn na véda 

antain gatanayanasukha tushtihina sthitasmi | 

aim janati yO mam manasi nihitayan duravarti jané ‘sau 
bhrantyakrantath gird mé dahati cha hridayam nirdayah kamarahnih It 
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66 


Das ist im Leben hiasslich eingerichtet, 
Dass bei den Rosen gleich die Dornen stehn, 
Und was das arme Herz anch sehnt und dichtet, 
Zum Schlusse kommt das Voneinandergehn. 


KTR Gea war HUAI TA | 
fae: wana wasa7 aera: | 


kétakindm sugandhinam yathi kantakavéshtanam | 
visléshah pranayasydnté hatadaivéua kalpitah 11 


ScHEFFEL, 


Care. 
67 


Die Sorge nistet gleich im tiefen Herzen, 
Dort wirket sie geheime Schmerzen, 
Unrubig wiegt sie sich und stéret Glick und Rah ; 
Sie deckt sich stets mit neuen Masken zu, 
Sie mag als Haus und Hof, als Weib und Kind erscheinen, 
Als Feuer, Wasser, Dolch und Gift ; 
Dna bebst vor allem, was nicht trifft, 
Und was du nie verlierst, das musst du stets beweinen. 


faeat t eca qui fired ca we: Had 
area aa faraaersre: dana Fafa | 
FICE POMC RUC UICC cre aC co 

Rea daga we fart Jaer Te 7 77 |! 


chintd ré hridayam nrindt nivigaté duhkhath rahah kurvati 
svasthyam chatra vindsayaty ahar ahah samrundhati nirvritim } 
nandvéshadhara vishagnisalilastriputrardpanvita 

mithy4 samtanuté bhayam vilapanam chaitasya nashtath na yat 1) 


Cf. Chan, 62. 


Gortue. 


68 


Nimmer verzage der Mensch umringt von disteren Sorgen. 
Auf das Dunkel der Nacht folget der leuchtende Tag. 


Reafatarcaat art fasta arr: | 
=~ ha So AN 
Tae: aaa: WTA IA II 
chintatimirasamchhanné ma vishidatu manushah ¢ 
udyatah savitur jydtih garvarim anushajjaté 11 


Cy. M. Bh. IIT. 15489 ; XII, 754; XIV. 1229, 


Buse. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE LUSHAIS AT HOME.’ 


MARRIAGE is entirely civil contract among 
the Lushais, and can be dissolved by either party. 
A woman on leaving her husband takes with her 


alongside them upright poles covered with heads 


. of pigs, deer, gyil and other animals. These are 
. the burial-grounds. When any one falls ill and 


only what she brought originally from her father’s , 
house. If a young man takes a fancy to a girl | 


and wishes to marry. he informs his father, who 


sets about negociations with the girl’s parents, : 
aided by two old counsellors, who are called pillai, , 


and who do all the talking and fix the amount 
demanded. The parents of the girl generally 
commence by asking a great deal, but eventually 
a settlement is made, the price being in ordinary 
cases a gun, valued at Rs, 25 to Rs 30, and a pig 
or fowls. On the price being paid, the piz is killed, 
and several big jars of rice-beer are brewed and 
feasting and dancing take place On the second 
day the bride goes to her husband's house and 
they are man and wife. It may happen that a 
father, tempted by a high offer, gives his daughter 
in marriage to some one she dves not like In 
this case she runs away from her hushand and is 
not thought wrong for duing so, but her father 
has to return the price paid for his daughter, and 
she is free to marry again, Very lengthened 


seems likely to die, the Pui-thiem, literally the 
great knower (we should call him sorcerer ; 
N B.—The Lushais call all our doctors pui-thiem), 
iscalledin, and ashe may direct, a gydl, pig, goat, 
or dog is killed and feasted on, a slight portion 
being given to the sick man who may or may not 
recover. In the event ofa goat being the animal 
killed. a small portion of its skin with hair attached 
13 tied round the sick person's neck, If the sick 
persun dies, all the relatives are called in, and 
according to the family’s means, pigs, &c.. are 
killed, and all friends and relatives are feasted. 
Quantities of liquor are drunk, and the next day 
the body is buried in the ground. If a male, 


with the corpse is placed his pipe, his knife, 
_ dagger or spear, and in all cases cooked rice and 
_a small quantity of viee-beer are placed by the 


periods elapse sometimes before the price of the , 


pride is paid by the husband, and I mention as 
an instance an old fiend of mine, Shyaltonyga 
by name, who is the father ot eyht children, 
and who only paid the remainder of his wife's 
purchase a very short time ago on receiving a 
large reward fiom me fur services rendered as a 
guide. 

‘Women are held in much consideration 
amony the Lushais, and they have much influence 


and are eonsalted on all matters. Yet upon them 


falls allthe heavy bodily burden of fetching water, ' 


hewing word, bringing foud from the jhiims 
vooling, trewing liquor and spinning The 


Lushsis are not prolifie as a race, and seldom : 


haved oe than three or four children. They 
such cheir children for a great length of time — 
apts tecund four years of age. One peculiar- 
ity Tonave noticed, viz. that a mother gives her 
elildiiee two or three days after birth. a thing 
Thave never known among any other natives of 
India Sh chews the rice in her mouth and puts 
it inte the child’s mouth with her tongue, 





Just ‘fore entering every Lusbai village one | 


sees giomps of maching made of hewed logs. and 


1 
i 


side of the body. Tn some cases, such as when 
the father of a family dies, the corpse is dressed 
ina fine cloth and propped up in the presence of 
all the friends and relatives, food ig placed in 
front of him anda pipe is placed between his 
teeth, and he is addressed thus: * Eat and drink. 
You have a long journey before you.” 


When a chief or his son dies, the ceremony 18, 
of course, more imposing. When a large and 
powerful Saila chief died some years ago, 60 


| gyils were slaughtered by his relatives and 


friends, and the feasting and drinking lasted for 
several months. On one occasion I myself, 
when visiting the Haulong Chief Sayipuia, wit- 
nessed the funeral rites of his son, a boy about 
ten years of ave, who had been dead for more 
than a month, going on, I was invited into bis 
house as Thad known the boy well, and this is 
what I saw-—In the centre of the room was @ 
coffin roughly hewed out ofa tree in which the 
corpse lay. The top had been plastered with mud 
to make it air-tight, and from the buttom of the 
coffin, through the floor of the house, ran & large 
bamboo tube, which was buried deep in the 
ground, By the coffin was a gun, and close to 
it sat the poor mother weeping and calling on ber 
son by name At times she would turn to me 
and say: “ Brother, you knew my son and he 
called you father, and now he is dead.” I was 
much affected. and according to custom IJ pur- 
chased a goat and killed it in hononr of the dead. 





1 From the Pioneer Muil, May 1890, 
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To continue, however. The corpse was kept in 
this coffin in the house for five months. during 
which time Sayipuia never left his house, never 
ate rice or meat, At the end of five months the 
bones were taken out and removed to the family 
burial-ground. The Shendus, from what little we 
saw of their country during the last expedition, 
have more elaborate burial-grounds. 
are lined with huge slabs of stone, and slabs are 
algo erected over the tomb ; and on one occasion, 
in addition to the skulls of animals, two human 
skulls were seen fastened on poles over the tomb. 
When Hausata’s tomb was opened out by us 
after burning his village during the late expedi- 
tion, by his side was Lieutenant Stewart’s gun, 
the chief's pipe, knife, a bottle of liquor, and 


a small head-dress made of the tail feathers of | 


the chemraj bird. 


The Lushais as a race may be said to be free 
from any infectious diseases. They suffer from 
remittent fever, boils, and inflammation of the 
bowels, brought on from over-eating and over- 
drinking ‘They, in the year 1861, brought back 
cholera with them from a raid they made in 
British territory, and thus spread the greatest 
terror among them, many of them, I am told, 
blowing out their brains on the first appearance 
of the disease showing itself. They named cholera 
vay-dam-loh (foreign sickness). Inthe same way 
they once caught small-pox in the Kassalong 
Bazaar in 1860. 

A very curious fact is that the Lushais have abso- 
Jutely no knowledge of any drug or medicine 
in any form whatever. This I look uponas most 
extraordinary, and I have never heard of any 
tribe, however savage it may be, without any 
knowledge of such. The Chakmas, Maghs, and 
Tipperahs, who, though to a certain estent 
civilized, still have the same mode of life as the 
Lushais, all have ther drugs, A great many of 
the Lushais have, of cor oe. heard of our 
medicines, and the result ist when visiting 
their villages, old men and 12 youly men 
andold womenand children 
are brought to me to he a tored. I restrict 
myself to cases of fever, and the effect of a few 
grains of quinine on them is simply marvellous. 
T have effected a few simple cures with the aid of 
cholorodyne, and essence of ginger, but 


ut, 
ions, 


, various ailments 


quinine, 
the climax in my doctoring capabilities was 
reached when a husband brow: ht his wife to me 
and solemnly assured me that ter accouchement 
was already two months ove: .ue, and could ag 
give any drug that would make up for lost time ? 
I saw at a glance that the poor wouian was 


The graves | 











| buzaar. 


suffering from dropsy, but looked very wise and 
suggested that perlaps the cares of his family, 
coupled with the scarcity of rice, had interfered 
with his powers of calculation. As Iam writing 
this I have with some difficulty persuaded an old 
Lushai friend of mine to bring in his daughter 
to be operated on by our medical officer here. 
The woman is suffering from a cancerous tumour 
on the back of the head, which is necessarily very 
painful, and she has with great conrage given 
herself entirely into my hands, though I told 
her she would suffer pain and have to be lanced. 
Iam glad to say the operation has been most 
successful, 


The Lushais have in every village one or more 
blacksmiths, the thir-deng, who is a man of some 
importance; he receives certain tribute of rice 
and other produce for his work. Close to the 
zalbuk a small shed is generally found, and this 
is the forge, which is very simple but atthe same 
time effective. It consists of two upright hollow 
bamboos about six inches in diameter, which are 
placed in the ground; into these two rammers 
made of bird's feathers, with handles attached, 
when pulled up and down act as bellows on the 
channel made at the foot of the bamboos. The 
Lushais have learnt all they know of blacksmith’. 
work from Bengal captives, and the trade has 
been handed down. They can repair the locks of 
guns, can make spears, duos and knives, and 
Ihave heard, though I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of it, that they have been known to turn 
a Snider rifle into a flint-lock. Brass they can 
also work slightly in. the stems of all the women’s 
pipes being made of an ornamental pattern in 
brass, also the handles of knives. Then, again. 
the bowls of the men's bamboo pipes are often 
lined with copper mad? from pice proenred in the 
The Lushai’s knowledge of pottery is 
confined to making cooking pots and huge big 
vessels for making rice-beer. They are made ofa 
blackish clay and are very strong and rarely 
break. The Iiynor vessels are made nearly an 
inch thick and about two feet in height. They 
have wooden platters for their food and wooden 
or bambeo spoons. They make all kinds of very 
fine basket-work with split cane and bamboo, 
and are very ingemous in making devices. It is 
astonishing what acomplete feature in the life of 
all the Chittagong Hill tiibes the bamboo is as 
well as the cane. Tmay mention here a few of 
their uses. First. the houses are nearly all 
hamboo, the reof being of cane leaves: the water 
is fetehed by the women from their springs in 
hollow bamboos ; from bamboo they make spoons, 
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rice-sifting baskets, baskets to carry loads, baskets 
to hold their household goods, baskets to hold 
fowls ; they use bamboo root to make handles fur 
their daos ; when in the jungle they even covk 
their rice in green bamboos; and last, but not 
least, they eat the bamboo shoots, and very 
delicious they are. 


The Lushais give to the name of the Creator 
the word Pathien, who is supreme. After him 
comes Khua-Vaug, who carries out the Pathien’s 
orders and appears on earth at certain times. 
I give a story of the appearance of Khua-Vang as 
it was told me by a Lushai. He was sitting 
drinking in the chief's house and found he could 
not get drunk, which perplexed him. On returning 
to his house he saw a man whom he knew to be 
Khua.- Vang by his enormous stature. He address- 
ed him in fear and trembling, but received no 
answer, and as he watched him Khua-Vang became 
smaller and smaller till he dwindled into space. 
Soon after this his village was raided and an 
enormous number of captives taken, men and 
women slaughtered, and the chief’s power com- 
pletely broken. The Lushais further believe 
that besides the deity the sun and moon are 
gods, and that the worship of them is agreeable 
to the deity ‘Iheir ideas of an after-world are 
very quaint. There are two abodes, the Piel Ral 
abode and the Mi-thi-Khua (people-dead-village). 
These two are separated by the big river Piel, 
from which Piel Ral takes it name. Piel Ral 
answers to our heaven, and noone from either 
abode can cross the river. Mighty hunters 
and great warriors only go to Piel Ral, where 
they live at ease and have nv labour of any kind; 
they hunt and enjoy themselves. No woman can 
go to Piel Ral, but small children of both sexes 
who died before they had left their mothers’ 
breasts are exceptions to this To the Mi-thi- 
Khua go all men who have in no way distin- 
guished themselves and allwomen. Life here is 
much the same as on earth : they have their daily 
labour and household duties, ete. In both abodes 
all live and die three times. After the third 
death the spirit becomes mist, falls to the ground, 
aud with it is extinguished for ever. The idea 
is that when people on earth become sick and die, 
Khua-Vang is slowly but surely eating all the 
desh from off their budies and death is the result, 


the spirit guing to one of the two mentioned 
abodes. 


Every chief has one or two, or in case of big 


vhicfy three or four, old men who act as his 


councillors and ambassadors: these are called 





by them koubal and by us karbaris. On entering a 
chief’s village, the custom is to go to the karbaris, 
and there wait until the chief demands your 
presence. These karbaris are held in great 
estimation, and receive a yearly tribute of rice 
from the village. I have heard of a custom, 
answering much to the fiery cross of the old days: 
when a chief wishes to collect any of his clan or 
give emphasis to any order, he gives his spear to 
the messenger. If a hostile message be intended 
a fighting sword is sent with the messenger. 
Another form of expressing orders is a small 
cross made of spht bamboo wands, which can 
signify various things. If the tips of the cross 
be broken, a demand for blackmai) is intended; 
if the tips be charred, it implies an urgent 
assemblage at the chief’s house; if a green chilli 
be fixed on the tip, it implies disobedience to obey 


orders will be rewarded by punishment as hot as 
the chilli. 


The whole art of war among the Lushais may 
be described in one word — “surprise.” They 
always send forward spies to see if their foes can 
be taken unawares : if the foes be on the alert, 
they are left in peace. As an instance of this 
I know of a village in the south of the Hill 
Tracts, whose inhabitants only numbered, men, 
women and children, about 100. The villagers, 
owing to a recent raid on a neighbouring village, 
had a night patrol. Two hundred Shendu 
warriors crept up to the village at early dawn. 
One of the sentries saw them and threw a stone 
at them, whereupon they all disappeared. The 
village, I may add, was stockaded to a certain 
extent, 


A raid being decided on, the preliminary step 
is a sacritee und a big drink. On starting off 
for the raid the old men and women of the 
village accompany the raiders for an hour or two 
on their journey and then leave them with such 
expressed wishes as these: “ May you bring home 
many headsand come back unhurt!” On arriving 
at some distance from the village to be raided, 
they make thew preparations, and creep up to 
the village just before dawn. They generally 
commence by firing several shots at the village 
and rush on the surprised inhabitants. I have 
never heard of a village thus attacked attempting 
to defend itself. At the first shot every man, 
woman and child bolts into the jungle. The 
women are seized, and if old and unmarriageable 
killed on the spot. All children too small to 
travel are killed and freyuently torn from their 
wothers’ breasts and murdered before their eyes. 
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After two or three hours’ bloodshed, unless the 
raiders feel no danger of a surprise, in which case 
they prolong their stay, they move out of the 
village, taking the women and girls captives 
with them, all tied together. They never take a 
full-grown male captive ; it saves them trouble to 
kill him on the spot. Asa rule the heads of all 
slain are carried off, though sometimes only the 
scalps. On their return journey the captives 
endure many hardships: if any one through 
weakness or ill-treatment cannot keep up, instant 
death is the result. When nearing their village 
the raiders are again met, if successful, by all 
the women and old men, who bring them down 
cooked food and liquor and accompany them in 
triumph to their houses. On entering the village 
one or more captives are always sacrificed 
as a thanksgiving offering, the booty is divided 
and the captives are set to work as slaves As arule 
after they have been a short time in the village 
they are well treated. The women invariably 
marry one from among their captors, and have 
been known when offered release years after to 
cling to them and refuse to go back to their own 
relatives. 


One extraordinary custom among the Lushais 
which I would not have believed had I not had 
personal knowledge of the fact is that men and 
women change their sex in all outward ap- 
pearances and customs. I give as an instance 
a woman who has twice accompanied a chief to see 
me and who is dressed as a man, smokes a man’s 
pipe, goes out hunting with men, lives with them 
and has in every way adapted herself to the 
habits of men, She actually married a young 
girl who lived with her for one year. I myself 
asked in the presence of several chiefs and other 
GLushais why she had, being a woman, become a 
mun. She at first denied being a woman, but 
when I suggested that we should change coats 
she demurred and finally confessed she was a 
woman, but that her khua-rung was not good and 
so she became a man. I have heard of other 
cases in which men have adopted the dress and 
customs of women. 


Constant disputes arise among the chiefs, 


regarding their necklaces of amber and other | 


stones, which arise through intermarriages of 
different clans, and I have found ita hard task 
sometimes to settle these disputes satisfactorily 
when I have been appointed arbitrator by them. 
Differences arise owing tosisters, brothers, wives, 
sons and daughters claiming portions on the 
death ofa chief, and often ended in the old days 
in bloody feuds. 











The Lushais are great at songs and dancing. 
I give a few typical songs, translated literally :— 


1.— “ The long day song” runs thus: 


I do not aspire for the day, 
Evening dusk JI want not, 

Sweet girls ? their speech I solicit, 
Then I wish for the day again. 


2.— An ode to Thluk-Pui, a famous gallant, 
and his mistress Dil-Thangi, a great beauty : 


Walk on, walk on, Oh Big Thluk-Pai, 
Walking on the cloudy plain 

Far over the vault of the sky, 

Go and embrace Dil-Thangi. 


Powerful chiefs have their songs dedicated to 
them and the various clans have their songs, 
all of which are sung on the occasion of big 
feasts. 


One of the great difficulties in gathering 
genealogical tables, etc , isthe extraordinary way 
in which the relatives of two chiefs, who may be 
at distinct enmity with one another, intermarry, 
and also the migrations of chiefs and their 
followers from one clan to another distinct, clan. 
Broadly speaking, I would classify these tribes as 
follows .— All west of the Koladain I would call 
Lushais, and east of it or across 1t Shendus. 
These, again, can be classified. The Lushais 
consist of Sailas and Haulongs and Tanglauas, 
but have living in their territory Pankhos and 
Banjogis, who are distinct offshoots of the 
Shendus. The Shendus consist of Molien-Puis, 
Thlang-Thangs, Lakhers, Halkas, etc., under the 
general designation of Pois, The main difference 
in the appearance of the Lushaisand the Shen- 
dus can be seen at a glance. The Lushai men and 
women wear their hair tied ina knot at the back 
of the head, while the Shendus or Pois, as they 
are called, wearthe hair tied in a huge knot right 
over the forehead : the latter in the case of men 
only. The languages are totally distinct also, but 


| the Lushai language is, I believe, understood ag 


far as the west border of the Chin country in 
Burma. One thing has struck me as being most 
extraordinary, and that is how rarely one meets a 
really old man amongst these people. Old women 
I have seen in abundance, but from what I can 
judge of their ages, I should say thata man of 
over 65 years is most uncommon. 


Taking the Lushais as I have found them in 


| their own villages, they are far superior to many 


savages one reads about. They are most hos. 
pitabie, and I rarely enter a house in any village 
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without being offered food and drink, even when 
I have known myself at times the person offering 


it has barely enough for his day’sfood. They are — 


extremely intelligent and quickly master the 
meaning of anything :aid to them or shownthem. 
In faet it 
apparent mildness with the well-known instances 
of the atrocities committed by them when raiding. 
One of my old friends and guides, who is now the 
father of a grown-up family of eight children and 
who is apparently an exceedingly mild and bene- 
yolent old gentleman, astonished ine very much 


is most difficuit to reconcile their , 


the other day when I questioned him about the 


feats of his youth. I led him on gradually and 
eventually he told me he had with his own hands 
speared and killed six persons. Iasked him if 
they were men or women, and he then told me 
three were men and three were women. I got an 
account of the death of each one from him, his 
features becoming gradually more ferocious as he 
continued his narrative, till, finally, when he 
described how his last victim had been a woman 
whom he had speared in cold bleod, he became 


enacted the whole performance over again. He 
gradually subsided, but no amount of expostula- 


tion on my part would convince him that he had ! 


hehaved in a way not to boast of 


Notwithstanding it being most unpleasant at 
times, still I have always tried as the most effec- 
tual way of thoroughly undeistanding these 


within our frontier, to getting, if not a welcome, 
at any rate an interview. When within a few 
hours’ of the chief's village I left my men behind 
to cook and proceeded with a friendly chief tv 
show we the way and my interpreter On reach- 
ing the village, I marched boldly in and made fon 
the Karbari’s huuse, and he informed the chief 
Thad arrived. I waited most patiently, according 
to custom, till the chief sent for me, and as this 
was not till 9 pm. I became somewhat anxious. 
All this time I was surrounded by the men, wowen 
and children of the village, who clustered round 
me in hundreds exclaiming in wonder at my 
white skin. On the chief sending for me I went 
tohis house, and though at first he was inclined 
to be grumpy we soon became chatty over several 
bottles of rum which I produced, I spent the 
next day with him and gave him more rum anda 
small present of rupees, he giving me a handsome 
cloth. The third day I went away well satisfied 
with my visit and returned to Demagiri, my 
starting-point, thronzh three other Hanlon 


. chiefs’ villages, in all of which I was well received. 
quite excited and with a piece of stick in his hand 


, last longer. 


In one village, where Lallura was the chief's name. 
Tas usual produced rum and made merry with 
the chief and his friends. Unfortunately I found 
the rm running short, and in an evil moment 
I had it watered on the quiet to make the supply 
Bat the chief spotted it at once. 


‘and was loud in his wrath at my giving him, as 


people to adopt the policy of “when youare at | 


Rome,” ete, and by this means only can one 
get a thorough in-ight into the character of the 
people. Another good old saying I have found 
most effective, namely, ‘ In vino veritas,” and many 
atime by a julicious application of rum at the 
right moment I have wormed cut information 
which was being kept back, 


I have given a fair outline, I think, of the 
Lushais and their babits and customs, and I will 
now content myself with giving a few anecdotes in 
connection with the people generally hy way of 
illustrating their character, et«. I paid my 
first visit into the heart of the Lushai country in 
February. 1887. when I went with a guard of ten 
men to Sayipuia’s village, a chief Thad heard a 
great deal of. T trusted to the fact of Savipuia 
having previously known Captain Lewin, who 
interviewed him in 1872 (from which time he had 
sever seen a Enropean’, and to a cert 
ledge of the language and of the Lush 
und habits whieh 


ain know- 
ais’ customs 
Thad acquired in villages 


. to anuther.” and so on. 


he said, “water”? and not spirit. Iwas at ms 
wits’ end and in desperation produced my only 
bottle of whisky: he tasted it, and, with his eyes 
up-raised, exclaimed: ** Words are not availabh 
to express how delicious it is!"—and he vers 
soon got drunk In his cups he boasted of his 
power and strength, ete. while bis old warriors ° 
sitting alongside of him commenced chafling him 
the was lame I must mention from an accident 
to his hip when a boy). saying: “You a warrior 
and a chief? why, you can’t walk from one village 
This little story shows 


‘ what I have said previously, that no outward 


“respect is paid to a chief, and that they have 


a great craving for strong drinks. 


My next visit to Sayipuia was in December, 1887 
onthis cccasion I knew my ground better, was pro- 
vided with more wuthority to deal with him, and 
last but not least, had a supply of rupees. Accord- 
ingly I asked him to swear an oath of friend- 
ship with me according to Lushai customs, 
and he at once agreed, and the following morning 
was fixed for the ceremony, which took place a> 
follows. A yydl was tied in the open space faciny 
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the chief’s house. Sayipuia came out dressed in 
his best, which was a very bandsome check cloth. 
with an enormous plume made of the tail feathers 
of the bhim-rdj, or mocking bird, in his hair, and 
a spear in his right hand. He called me to him 
close to the gydl, and both of us, holding the 


spear in our right hands, simultaneously plunged , 


it into the brute’s ribs. Sayipuia drew out the 
spear and taking the warm blood in his hand 
smeared his and my hands, face and legs with its 
blood, and then holding up the spear called out in 
a loud voice that all might hear as follows :— 
‘“When the big streams and little streams shall 
dry up in these hills, then and not befoxe shall 
this white man be mine enemy: what is mine is 
his, and by this oath you all know him to be my 
friend!” 


The ceremony over, we adjourned to the chief's | 


house and ratified the oath in numerous flagons 
of home-brewed rice-beer Now I luckily happen 
to possess a strony head and this has stood me in 
good stead. as one must drink with these people if 
one wishes to thoroughly adapt oneself to their 
customs. The drink is passed round in horns 
(generally a tame gydl’s; and their principle is 


“no heel taps,” each person reversing his horn to — 


show he bas emptied it. I was much amused on 
one occasion at one of these drinkimg bouts by 
Sayipuia exsclaming: ‘This is indecd a chief: 
why we can't even makehim drunk. The Lushais 
carry this drinking to such an extent that it isa 
common thing for the rice of last year's crop to 
be exhausted before the new crop is ripe, owing to 
the vast quantities consumed in manufacturing 
theirdrink  Asarule the Lushais are not quarrel- 
some in their cups, but when they have had as much 
as they can stand they quietly lie down on the floor 
and sleep off their drunkenness. Instances of 
quarrelling do of course occur, and I remember 
onee, when sitting in a cbief’s house, one of his 
young warriors kept coming up to where I was 
sitting by the chief and bothering me to give him 
tobaceo, to look at my arms, legs, ete, till I lost 
patience and told him to desist. The chief, too, 
seeiny I was getting angry, remarked: “Amro! 
he vay-lall-zong-a thun-ur-in sukei-aug-bok ? — 
“Be quite, these foreign chiefs when angry are like 
tigers.” I took this asa centle hint and landed 
my young friend one straight between the eyes. 
much to his discomfiture. To my astonishment, 


1 


instead of there being a row, I was applauded for 
what I had done, and the next day this same young 
fellow and I became quite friendly! 


THE TEMPTATION OF ZOROASTER. 


BY L. C, CASARTELLI. 


[In the long 19th furgard or chapter of the 
Vendidad, the first book contained in the Avestu, 
occurs this remarkable temptation of the great 
Eranian prophet, which reminds one of the 
temptation of Buddha by the fiend Mara, 
: poetically rendered by Sir Edwin Arnold in the 
sixth book of his Light of Asea. The present 
attempt at a not too literal metrical rendering is 
based on the Zend text (xix. 1-35), partly eked our 
by the Pehlevi version.]' 


Now from the North, from regions of the North. 
Forth Auro-Mainyus rushed, the murderous one, 
Demon of demons: then he, evil-minded 

And slayer of many men, thus spake aloud : 


* Hence, fiend, and slay the holy Zarathust ! ~ 
. And Bat the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
The souls of men, came rushing down upon hin. 
But Zarathustra prayed the sacred prayer,* 
| The praises of the good Creation and the Law, 
And lo! the fiend, the murderous, who deceives 
‘The souls of men, in terror fled away, {me ! 
Andsecreamed “O Auro-Mainyus. thou tormentest 
I see no sign of death upon the Holy One!” 


But Zarathustra in his spirit saw 
How wicked demons plotted for his death. 
Then fearless and unmoved he rose, and stepped 
Forth ‘gainst their enmity, whilst in his hands 
He bare a sling of mighty stones, which God 
Had viven to him; and o’er this broad, round earth 
Where runs the river with its lofty banks, 
He carried them, and thus aloud proclaimed . 


“Cruel Auro-Mainyus ! lo! I come to smite 
Thy ill-creation, thy demons, and the fiend. 
The spirit of Idolatry | to combat till such time 
As Saoshyant shall come, the Saviour, 
The Victor, from the great Sea to the East." 








1 From Tribner’s Record, May 19¢u, 


2? The Abuna-Vairya prayer 


2 The mythological Lake Kausoy a. 
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But evil-minded Auro-Muainyus cried: 
~ O smite not my creation, Zarathust ! 
‘Thou art King Pourushaspa’s son, and thou 
Art born of human mother : lo ! renounce 
The Law of Mazda, and thou shalt receive 
Reward as great as Vadaghno the Chief.” 
But Zarathustra: “ I will not renounce 
The holy Law of Mazda! Sooner may 
Body and soul and intellect dissolve ! ” 


Quoth Auro-Mainyus: ‘ By what weapon, say, 
Wilt thou then smite ¥ or how wilt thou destroy 
My creatures and creation ? ” 





1 


Answer made 


The holy Zarathust : ‘‘ Sacred vessels* 

And holy prayers, these are my trusty arms. 
With these words will I smite and every way 
Destroy thee, baneful-minded Auro-Mainyus ! 
The Holy Spirit made these sacred words, 

And the Immortal Saints,’ the strong, the wise, 
Have them proclaimed ! ” 


And thereupon he prayed 
The sacred prayer. The demons yelled aloud, — 
The wicked. Evil-minded Ones, — and fled, — 
Fled to the lowest depths of murky hell ! ¢ 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE LIFE-INDEX : BUILDINGS. 


Some time ago I was told that & wealthy 
pania (trader) of Ludhidnd in the Punjab never 


left off building or rebuilding his house, ° 


because it was deemed to be unlucky for a 
man not to be constantly adding to or renew- 
ing hisdwelling. This is undoubtedly a case 
of the Life-Index. Masson, in his Journeys in 
Bilochistun, ete (Vol. I. p. 4%), notes a similar 
idea. He says that the Nawab of Tank never 
left off building, as a fugir had told him that 
his prosperity depended on his never ceasing to 
luild. In Egypt there was 4 tradition in the 
family of Mshomet Ali. the Khedive, that the 
family was doomed to fsll if it left off 
building (Dicey’s Story of the Khedwwate, 
p 68) 


Does this belief, (or some similar idea), explain 
why eastern rulers always endeavour to found 3 
aew cspitsl? In Persia and in Egypt the 
palace of the ruler is not used after his death, 
but a new one is built fur the new ruler, and the 
id one deserted. The necessity for a new palace | 
naturally leads to the establishment of a new | 
>apital. 


This tendency to move the site of the ruler’s 
capital is exemplified in many of the Punjab | 
States. Thus, Surmdr is the oldest known capital | 
t the State of that mame. and several capitals 
were founded and abandoned before the modern 
capital of Naban was built. Delhi itself is ap- 
parently an illustration of the same custom, 


The point is of some historical interest, 
The sudden appearance of a new capital in the 
ancient histury of India or the East may not indi- 
cate a change of dynasty. but may merely be due | 


' habitable. 


to the establishment of a new capital by a new 
ruler. The new capital would then give its name 
to the State, and so we should have the frequent 
and bewildering appearance of new kingdoms in 
ancient Hindu history. It would be of interest 
to know how far the custom prevails, 


H. A. Ross, 
Supdt. of Ethnography, Punjub 


sth Jan 1900. 

(Changes of capital in Burma were frequent, 
but not necessarily dynastic and not necessarily 
made on the accession of every ruler. If a 
dynasty lasted long enough, the capital, as 1 
' understand, was changed about every 40 years, 
, and generally to a site but a few miles off, advan- 

tage being taken of a fresh aveesvion to the throne 
tomake the change. It is. of course, possible that 
the custom had a superstitious origin, but im 
practice two practical points came into considera- 
tion: a political one in connecting a new or shaky 
dynasty with a famous site, a medico-religiuus one 
in departing from a site that the insanitary habits 
of the people had practically made no longer in- 
There is no dunbt that Mandalay 
would in ordinary circumstances have been suc- 
ceeded by a new site on King Thibaw’s death for 


; Sanitary reasons, just as the Burmana told me 


that the change from Amarapura to Mandalay 
(8 miles or so) was made after King Mindon’s 
accession (1852 or thereabouts) fundamentally on 
sanitary grounds. Mandalay Hill was an old and 


: famous Burmese shrine. This mixing up of 


practical and religious or superstitious customs 


‘is, of course, a very old human phenomenon.— 


Ep | 





* The mortar and cup for the haoma sacrifice, 


° The Ameshospentag. 


® This last, verse is taken from the very end (j 147) of the Farjard, It appears to have been misplaced and to 


telong here, 
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BY SYLVAIN LEVI. 
Extracted and rendered into English, with the author's permission, from the 
“ Journal Asiatique,” July-Dec., 1896, pp. 444 to 484, and Jan-June, 1897, pp. 5 to £2, 
by W. R. Puiniprs. 


(Continued trom p, 389.) 
PART II. — HISTORICAL TEXTS. 


HIS second article by M. Lévi, in the Journal Asiutiyue, Jan.June, 1897, pp. 5 to 26, 
cannot be much condensed. What here follows is practically a translation of the whole 
of it. As before, the figures in thick type in square brackets mark the pages of the original. 


[5] Chinese annals allow us to clearly follow the vicissitudes of the Yue-tchi, from the 
time when they were pushed on by the Hioung-nou about 165 B.C., until their establishment 
in the territory of the Ta-hia, south of the Oxus. But from the time when the Yue-tchi come 
into contact with India, the deplorable fatality which weighs on Indian chronology seems to 
extend also to Chinese evidence. wo documents refer to this obscure period ; both have 
been long known, but the conclusions claimed to be drawn from these obscure texts demand 
wv new examination. 


[6] The tirst passage is found in the Annals of the Second Han Dynasty. It runs 
thus :— 

“When the Yue-tchi were conquered by the Hioung-nou, they went among the Ta-bia, 
* divided their kingdom into five principalitics, which were: Hieou-ni, Choang-mo, Koei-choang, 
“ Hi-tun, Ton-mi. About a hundred years afterwards, Kieou-tsieou-k’io, the prince of 
* Koei-choang, attacked aud subdued the foar other principalities, and constituted himself 
king of a kingdom which was ealled Koei-choang. This prince invaded the country of the 
“A-si; he seized upon the territory of Kao-fou, destroyed also Po-ta and Ki-pin, and became 
“completely master of those countries, ieou-tsieou-ki'o died at eighty years ; his son Yen-kao- 
“*tchin ascended the throne; he conquered Tien-tuhou [India], and appointed generals 
‘there, who governed in the name of the Yue-tchi” (see translation by Specht: Etudes sur 
Vile Coutrale, J. A. July-Dee., 1883, 32 £). 


Lhe compiler Ma Toan-lin, who reproduced this account, joins it straight on to the journey 
of Tehang-Kien, who visited the Yue-tchi about 125 B. C. and returned to China about 122. 
The interval of time indicated seems thus to be counted from the journey of Tehang-k‘ien ; 
the year 25 B.C. would consequently be the approximate date of the accession of the Kushanas.! 
But we must [7] attend to the ordinary methods of this much-vaunted encyclopadist, if we 
want to get at facts; Ma Toan-lin has joined the two extracts together, without troubling to 
co-ordinate them, The original text clearly indicates the submission of the Ta-hia as the starting 
point of the calculation; but the actual date is none the less not determined by it. Specht 
(Etudes 324, note 4) proposes arbitrarily to put the conquest of the Ta-hia after 24 A, D., 
“ because the History of the tirst Han” dynasty ~ makes no mention of it.” This reason is quite 
inadmissible: the acconuts of foreign peoples, incorporated in the Annals, do not pretend to 
trace a complete history of all these peoples; the compiler contents himself by inserting the 
information obtained frum time to time, by chance of circumstances. The testimony of the 
official history teaches us that, from the beginning of the Christian era, relations between the 





1 Cp, Lassen, Ind, Alt., 1L+, 372, where the op:nions of earlier uterpreters are collected, he diffientty of 
making use of Chinese documents, without goinz to the originals, is seen clearly in what Lassen himself has 
written here. He aveepts without dispute Ma Toan-lin’s data, bnt regards with suspicion the original testimony 
uf the History of the Second Han Dynasty ; be im fact confuses this dynasty with the petty Hon dynasty, which 
reigned trom O47 to ¥51 A. DL. 
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Han and the western watershed of the Pamirs had entirely ceased. Earlier still, the emperor 
Youan-ti (48 — 33 B,C.) had given np the idea of avenging the insult paid to his ambassador by the 
king of Ki-pin (becanse the country was impassable, and communications by the Hinda Kush were 
ent off.” His successor, Teh’eny-ti (32 —7 B. ©.) also refused to renew relation - with Ki-pin, because 
& these criminal tribes were separated from China by impracticable [8] passes” Gee A, Wylie: Notes 
on the Western Regions, translated trom the T-ien-Han- Lew, book 46, part 1: in Journal alnthro- 
pologienl Inst. 1d, 20-78: account of [xi-pin). Ki-yan on the north-west bordered on the 
Yaeetehi: thus, from that moment, the same obstacles iselated them from China, and their destinies 
consequently ceased to interest the imperial court. An argament a selentio, applied to the chronology 
of that period. is therefore ont of place. But, as a matter of fact, the History of the First Han 
Dinasty mentions the conquest of the Ta-hia by the Yue-tehi several times. The account of 
the Yue-tchi, translated by Specht, says expressly: The Yue-tehi went very far away, passed 
beyond La-wan, fought the Ta-hia in the West. and subdued them, Their chief then fixed Ins 
“ yegidence north of the river Wei (Oxsus).” And it addy almost immediately afters * The Ta-hia 
“had no sovereign or chief magistrate ; each city (ville), each small town (houryaide ). was governed 
“by its magistrate, The people were weak, and afraid ot war, When the Yue-tehi arrived, they 
© submitted tu then” (Htwdes, 322). 


It is useless to try to distinguish two snecessive phases of the occupation, first submission, then com- 
plete conquest, The History of the Second Han Dynasty, whieh deals with the most prosperous period 
oi the Yue-tehi, names Lan-cheu2 as their capital sand so dues the History of the First Han Dynasty. 
[9] We know also from the testimony of Nen-ma Tsien, b-ed upon Tehang-kien’s report, that Lan- 
chew was the capital of the Ta-hia’s territery, Therefore the Yue-tehi must have become masters of that 
territory, Lastly, the Histury of the Second Han Dynasty, which reproduces and expressly corrects the 
vision of the Yue-tchi into five principalities. ay indicated in the History of the First Han Dynasty, 
states in addition that the division was aceomplished at the expense of the Ta-bia. © They went among 
the Ta-hia and divided their kingdom into tive principalities 2.0.0.7?) Thus the History of the 
First Han Dynasty expressly mentions the salmission of the Ta-hia, and attests the annexation of 
their territory to the dominion of the Yue-tehi. The subjugation of the (10) Ta-hia by the Yuestchi 
ix avain formally recalled in the aeeonnt of Nepin: ‘ Pornerly when the Hioung-neu subjugated 
the Ta Yue-tehi, these maigrated to the West, coaqneret the Trchia: wherenpen the king of 
sthe Se [Sakas ) went to the south and reigned over [11] Ki-pin’ (ee Wale, foc det. This event, 
thererere, took place [12] berore the end of the First Han Dynasty. and doubtless at the epoch when 
Irequent commatmications with the Si-vu (West) enabled its vicissitudes to be tollowed, We are 
evervable to fix the tie more closely, Sea-ina Tsien, who composed his histurical Memoirs about 
a hundvel years defore the Christian era, inserted in them, chapter 123, a long account of Tehaug- 
Wien’s junrners: his intermation regarding the Yue-tehi and Ta-hia almost literally agrees with 
che aceonut in the Mistery of the TL. and shew. an identical origin: the two histerians have 
faithnlly reprodaced Tehuug- Wiens aecount. Scama Tsien says: The Talia lied no sove- 
The sulhers were weak and cowardly in battle. only 
‘evob bor cariying on trate. “Phe Yue-teli came trem the West, attaeked them, es eal them, and 
* estoblisied 


“rejan ss each ety, cach town elected its Clie. 


ther sever dgnty “(see Kings): Qe Iniercourse oF China with Eastern Turkestan 
2 ldprent Countries in the Sccond Centra L. C., in d, BR. ALN. N.S, NIV. (1882), 92. 


i 


estas TS jer’s teat as alniest entirely idential with the ‘Teien-Hau-chou), 


apd th 
s 


Thus the snbtuisston of the Pa-bia was an ace) ~hed fact by the thne of Tchang-k fen’s 
moirney abent 125 BL Cl These data are contirined and specitied mare distinctly in Tehuny-kien’~ 
Irography contained in the Hi-tors or the First Jian Dynasty (Tee u-LHan-choi, hook 61: trans. 
Wynes doe ft, Appendiay, . ° 


2 


2 See the spec x bk Feeds 
See the special note, ‘* Lan-chen- Pushkul@vati.”’ on page [22 below, 


See a sat ep ws . > z 
mie the -pecial ncte, * the identity uf the Se ord tle Sakas,” on page 423 below. 
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When Tehang-k’ien, after his long captivity among the Hioung-nou, finally arrived among the 
Yue-tchi, « the widow of the king slain by the Hioung-nou [13] had succeeded him, and they had subja- 
“gated the Ta-hia.” Tehang-k’ien’s report to the emperor marks still more clearly the series of facts. 
Expelled from their territory by the Hioung-nou (165 B. C.), the Yue-tchi had invaded the country 
of the On-suenn, their neighbours to the west, and had slain their king Nan-teou-mi: then, con- 
tinuing their march toward» the west, they had attacked the king of the Se (Sakas), and the Se had 
fled very far away to the south, abandoning their lands to the Yue-tehi, But Nan-teou-mi’s son 
Koenn-mouo, an orphan from the eradle, had beea miraculously nourished by a wolf, and afterwards 
sheltered by the king of the Hioung-non: when he beeame a man, he attacked the Yue-tchi, who 
flel away to the west, and went ty settle themselves upon the territory of the Ta-hia. This involves 
an interval of at least twenty years between the defeat of the Ou-suenn and the submission of the 
Ta-hia; the first event took place a little after 165; the second was therefore about 140 B. C., and 
was a pretty long time before Tchang-kien’s arrival among the Yue-tchi. If the accession of the 
Kushana dynasty follows the submission of the Ta-hia by about a century, it must be placed about 
the middle of the first century B.C. 


The names of the two first Kushana kings mentioned in the History of the Second Han 
Dynasty cannot be identified with certitude. Canningham (in Corns ar the Tochari, Nushéns 
op Yue-tt, in Numismatte Chronicle, 188, 268-311) has proposed [14] to identify Kieou-tsieou-kio, 
tounder of the dynasty, with the Kujulakadphisés or Jtozolakadaphés of the coins, who struck 
them first with the Greek king Hermaios, and afterwards alone, and who uses on both series 
the title Avshana. UWemakadphisés would in this case correspond to Yen-kao /tchenn]. 
The identity of these two names is admissible, for the character yen is frequently used to 
transcribe the Sanskrit syllable yam. The second Chinese document now about to be examincd 
contirms and completes these data. 


The Compendium of the Wei, in a curious notice of Buddhism which the San-kue-tchi has 
preserved for us, mentions the Yue-tchi. Pauthier(Fxamen méthodtque des faits qui convernent le 
Thian-tchu, 14) found this passage reproduced in the Account of India in the Pten-i-tien, and 
translated it thus: “The first year Youan-tcheou of .\i-ti of the Han (2 years before our era), 
© Niue-lou, disciple of a learned scholar. received from the king of the Great Yue-tchi an envoy 
“named I-tsun-keou: he received at the same time a Buddhist book which said: ‘He who 
© shall be established again, itis this man!’ Specht (Nove sur les Yue-teh? in J. 1, Jan.-June, 1890, 
180-185) has learnedly discussed this translation : he has gone back to the primitive text, has collected 
the variants introduced by compilers, aml has formed an eclectic text inorder to arrive at the following 
translation + (Ta Central India there was a holy man called Cha-liu-si]. In the first of the years 
© Youan-teheouw of Aieti of the Wan (2 years betore our era), King-lou, disciple [15] of this teacher, 
“peevived from the king of the Great Yue-tchianu envoy named J-tsun-keou.and gave him a Buddhist 
hook which said: ‘Ta the kingdom. he who shall be raised again (upon the throne. it is this 
man!’ ! [16] Thus, according to Spechi. King-lon is not [17] a Chinainan, but an Indian: the 
Yue-tehi’s envey does not hand over a Pundlhist text ; he receives one. The text is mdoubtedly 
diffieult, but Spechit’s modifications cannot be accepted, Onnitting other objections to them, we need only 
divell on two essential points, [18] Ning-low is certainly a Chinaman: his name shews it; his title 
removes all doubt. He is styled powe-chew ti-tzen > Pauthier translates this literally : “ disciple of a 
learned scholar.” Put the title is not a vague one. as this translation seems to taply. The povo-chev 
te-ézen are thetitular-students of the iniperial college founded under Ou-ti, one of the First Han Dynasty 
in 124. B.C. The emperor On-ti, who had se gloriously extemled the dominion of the Han. and who 
had sent Tchang-kien te explore the conntrics of the west, had wished to insure the establishment of 
a nursery of officer-sttdents, nominated according to their merit. and promoted regularly by means 
“of examination,” The foundation edict assigned to them, among other employments, the office of 





# See the special note. “ Ning-lou and the supposed L-t-un-keou,”” on page {24 below. 
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*asnistant annalists and travellers charged with the duty of going over the tuiperial domain” (Biot : 
Bossai sur Vhistoire de Vinstraction publique en Chine, 1U4, 100, 109), [tis a remarkable evinci- 
dence that. amony the officers sent to India to search for Buddhist book: in Mingeti's reign (89 .4.D.), 
there were some “powo-ehen ti-tzeu (soe Kuo seny fehorn, ch. I. p. 1’, biogr. of Natya Matanga ; 
Ti-svan Ving-t aivhen, composed by the emperor T’ai-t-vung of the T'ang, 627-050: Japanese edition, 
NANL, fase. 7 ult, pag). 


Yfow did Kiny-lon, a Chinere official, enter into communications with the Yuetehi? Dil he 
receive an envey from the Yue-tehi king, as the Compendia of the Wee? seems to indicate? Was 
he intrusted with a mission to [L9] the Yue-tchi, as two texts of the 7th century expressly state 7 The 
question isa secondary ene, and must stand over. Bat the fact is certain, that King-lou received 
Buldhist works from the Yue-tchi, and that by word of unouth, The reading of the wo encyclopwe- 
sas, tardily compiled with the carelessness customary in that kind of work, cannot prevail azainst 
the original text of the Compendoum, supported as it ts besides by eompilations still more numerous : 
the Geography of the T’ang:, Ma Toan-lin, and the Pien-i-tien. There is, moreover, an independent 
ancient compilation, which confirms the reading in the Compeudem of the Wo, The learned 
Tav-siuen (595-667), Hiouen-tsang’s contemporary and a zealous defender of the Buddhist faith, 
reviewing the progress of religion in China, thas reports this episele :9 = fn the year Youan-tcheou, 
© {20} of Atti (2 years before our era), King-hien was sent inte the kingdom: of the Great Yno-teh : 
“that is why, after having learnt by heart sacred tests ot the Buddha. he remunel te Chinas Then 
vhy disroes the ulservances of the Buddha were practised? The celebrated Buddhist enevelopasdia 
een nebehiaba, compiler I Tavechen in tb8, reports the tact in identical terms (see Fa-tnen- 
tehon-lin (Nanjiv, L482, Japan, ed, XNAVID 5-10), chap. 12 (2: chap. 20 of the ed, at the 
Mings). p. VU8"). Although the name ts shelitly alvured. the agreement of two such Important works 
Troyes that at that period the Baddhist tradition regarding WKine-hien’s journey was quite fixed, This 
the tt remains. Ching received the stitras of che Buddha fur the first time two yuurs before Christ, 
wot this throneh the Yuu-teht, 


By means of coins we cau folluw the religions history of the Yue-tchi from the founlation 
of the NKishana dynasty. Here we aay reier to Cunningham: Coins at th: Kushing or Creat Fut, 
in Niwwsmatie Chroneely, Le02, 10-82 5 98-159, The oaly divinities on the coins ot Kujalakadpiuscs 
and Hlemakulphiscs are the Greek Héraklos aul the Tudean Nuva: Homakadphescs even shews 
antarkel predilection tor Siva. who appears under different aspects, alone, anned with the triste or 
weompantedl by Nandi? The Balika does not appear on [21] coins tll Kanishka, and then at once 
begins to take a darge place, The abrupt and trimmphant introduetion of the Budilha during 
Us celen is a gool commentary on the Buddhist level: in the glory surrounding the name of 
Kanshha in Dwhlhist revotds, in the story of the iiracntoms wrermstanees of his conversion 


medietel by the Buddha himself. we car still sre the vreat Unportunes attached at the time to the 





© We tay, however, cousider the expression ceo’ 5.5 the "inthe Compendinin of the Wei, as a passive 
uy and therefore translateir " He wes sent on a imission . . .”) We thus rerestublish. in this particular 
Deveria also adopt. this Interpretation; but 
“the kms ot the Great Yne-tehz,”’ as the real agent of 
action expressed in the pessives und Gis as the plee-name governed hy the verb ches 
lates. “ Nieg-lon was ont hy the kme of the Great Yue-teh Vie, 
“aomiss.on) to T-te’un.”? 








point, the aurecement between the Compendium and Tao-simen, 
thinks itacerssary mm this ease te eomsuder Lae Vuestel len nds 
‘ 
aT 


ui he therefore traus- 
received trom the king of the Great Yue-tehi 
Devcria thuuks he revounises under this transerzptien the name of Uuyana or of Ujjayina. 
Tf we aduot this explanation: the tact related «fill probably leads cs back to the tune of Kanishka. Master of 
a domimon which covered a part of India and of China, it Was lawful for this prince, and for this prince alone, tu 
employ a Chinese offieral ox a miss.on in In lian territory. 

" Cheehiacang-irhi (Nando, 1470, Japiu. el. XXXVI, lots): 


: Nyaieli youdn-cheouenien, cheu King-hien wang 
To-Yoe-teh kouw 


yohocn Har, Taryeche «ches hey Peou-€ uu ichad-Aiee, 

to Hemakadphi-és ou bis coin-, ought not perhaps to be translated by 
or by maki sarasya ‘the master of the earth.’ The predoroinance ot Saivi 
isage su miwh in vorne later (kings of Valabhi, Harsha, ete.), seem to recummend 
terrarasua © the devotee of Mabésvara (Siva) .”? 


Tn sonny Tecr-Pou kin 

1 The epithet ma Vesvaritan, applied 
wear? varasyt Che oreat Jord” 
emblems. mul alse tye vpretiphte r 


waa bosterprotatan 7s 
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conversion of this barbarian. The spread of Buddhism towards the north-west had been for a long 
time stopped : now all at once the barrier was removed, and it could spread over a vast dominion 
under the patronage of a powerful sovereign ; with the prospect also of ultimately reaching the 
Tukhiaras, the Chinas, and many other still unknown peoples. Since the memorable reign of Asoka- 
Piyadasi, Buddhism had not enjoyed a triumph so full of promise, The episode of King-lou (or 
King-hien) shews its first result in China ; sixty years later, Buddhist priests were summoned to the 
court of the Han by imperial order, 


The dates thus taken from different Chinese documents corroborate each other. If the 
first [22] Kushana king came to the throne about the middle of the first century B. C., we should expect 
to find the second of his successors about the beginning of the Christian era. Half a centary leaves 
a normal space for the glorious reign of Kieou-tsieou-k’io, for Yen-kao-tchin’s conquests, and 
for Kanishka’s first years, From the Chinese point of view the question of the Yue-tchi results also 
in the same chronological conclusions. Until the middle of the first century B. C. the empire inter- 
venes in the affairs of the peoples who border upon India; the kings of Ki-pin, more than half Indian 
as they are, solicit and receive investiture from the Han, though they might afterwards cut the throats 
of Chinese envoys. But in Youan-ti’s reign (48 —33 B.C.) China gives up the idea of avenging 
an outrageous affront it has just received. In vain does Ki-pin, menaced by pressing danger, 
confess its fault and offer reparation to Youan-ti’s successor; Tch’eng-ti (82 — 7 B. C.) imitates 
his predecessor's prudent reserve, and doubtless abandons unfortunate Ki-pin to the invasion of the 
Yue-tchi, whom Kieou-tsieou-k’io leads to conquest, From that time the First Han Dynasty is in its 
last struggles and comes to an end in the convulsions of civil war; there is a rapid succession of feeble 
emperors, who lose their power, and usurpers contend for it. First the Trans-Pamirian states revolt, 
then the Cis-Pamirian provinces, and are separated from the empire. [293] In vain does the minister 
Wang-mang, a pretender to the throne, try to ingratiate himself with the western countries by rich 
presents (4 A. D.). The year 8 of the Christian era marks the official cessation of relations between 
China and Si-Yu (the West). According to the testimony of the imperial historiographer, Pan-kou, 
the power of China in these regions was, at the end of the First Han Dynasty, in the year 23 
of the same era, reduced to nothing. If we believe the Chinese pilgrim Hiouen-tsang, the inheritor of 
the Chinese supremacy was undoubtedly the king of the Kushanas, Kanishka. “The neighbouring 
“kingdoms were agitated by his renown, and the terror of his arms extended itself among foreign 
“peoples. He organized his army and extended his dominions to the east of the Tsong-ling (Bolor) 
“mountains. The tributary princes, established to the west of the river (Yellow), dreaded his power, 
‘“‘and sent him hostages” (Mfémoires, trans. Julien, I. 42, 200). 

The Yue-tchi conqueror had taken away from the Han, not only their vassals, but also their title 
of sovereignty ; and the hostages, who formerly prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven 
(tien-izeu) at Tchang-ngan, now prostrated themselves before the Son of Heaven (dévaputra) at 
Pushkalavati or at Peshawar.§ 


(24] If, as is generally done, we take Kanishka’s coronation as the starting-point for the Saka 
era (78 A, D.), [25] we meet with an insurmountable difficulty, Pan-tchao’s victorious campaigns, 
pursued for thirty years (73 — 102 A. D.) without interruption, at this very time restored Si-Yu to 
the empire, and carried Chinese arms beyond the regions explored by T’chang-kien, as far as the 
confines of the Graeco-Roman world.® By 73, the king of Khoten had made his submission ; several 
kings of that country followed his example, and gave their eldest sons as hostages for their fidelity. 
Kashgar, immediately after, returned to obedience, The two passes by which the way to the south 
debouches into India were in the hands of the Chinese. The submission in the year 94, after a long 
resistance, of Kharashar and of Kou-tché secured to China also the route to the north, The Yue-tchi 
had not renounced their previous supremacy without a struggle, In the year 90 the king of the 





8 See the special note, ‘‘ the t’ien-tzeu (dévaputra) of the Yue-tchi,” on page 426 below. 
® De Mailla, Histotre générale de la Chine (trans, from the T’oung-tien Kan-mou), 365 seqq. 
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Yue-tchi sent an ambassador to demand a Chinese princess in marriage. Pan-teh’ao, deeming the 
request insolent, stopped the ambassador and sent him back. The king of the Yue-tchi raised an 
army of 70,000 horsemen under the orders of the viceroy Sie. Pan-tch'ao’s troups were affrighted at 
the number, [26] and his general had much trouble to reassure them; however, he made them see 
that the enemy, worn out by a long march, and by the fatigues endured in crossing the Tsoung-ling 
mountains, was not in a condition to attack them with advantage, Sie was vanquished, and the king 
of the Yue-tchi did not fail to send every year the tribute imposed upon him,!® It was not Kanishka, 
at the apogee of his reign and power, who consented to such a humiliation. Only a distant sucvessor. 
still powerful, but enfeebled, could have submitted to it, 


{In connection with the above, attention may be called to the fullowing articl-s in the Journal 
Asiatique: — (1) Nahapana et Vere Qaka, by A. M. Boyer, July-Dec., 1897, pp. 129-151 ; (2) Les 
Indo-Scythes et Vépoyne du regne de Kanichka, @apris les sources chinoises, by 1, Specht, bi. 
pp. 152-193 ; (8) Note additionelle sur les Indo-Scythes, by 8. Lévi, pp. 526-531; (4) Les missions 
de Wang Hiuen-ts’e dans Inde, by 8, Lévi, Jan.-June. 1900, pp. £01-468; and (5) L’époque 
de Kaniska, by A. M. Boyer, hid. pp. 526-579, 

(In the first article named, M. Boyer gives reasons for thinking that the Saka era must be heli, 
not to begin with the coronation of Kanishka, but from the accession of the Kshatrapa Nahapina, 
whom inscriptions and coins shew to baye ruled over Snrashtra, Avanti, and part of the west coast of 
the Dekkan, and who seems to have been a Saka conqueror from the north-west, 


He places the 
accession in 78 A. D., the generally accepted year for the beginning of the era. 


[In the second article, M. Specht combats the conclusions M, Lévi drew from Chinese sources, 
and in particular his view that Kanishka was master of a part of China, and that his reign began 
about B,C, 9, With one part of these criticisms M. Levi has dealt in the fourth article named 
just above, pp, £47 ff, as will be seen in a continuation of these Notes, 


(In the remaining article, M. Boyer argues that, though Kanishka did not inaugurate the Saka 
era, he did, as a matter of fact, begin to reign about the end of the first century of the Christian era, 


(It is unfortunately nut possible now to do more than thus briefly allude to the interesting 
articles by MM. Borer and Specht, which bring together and diseuss so much information from 
Chinese sources bearing on the ancient history of Inilia, 


Seme notes from M. Lévi's additional 
articles specitied above, (3) and (4), will be given in Part IV.] 


SPECIAL NOTES. 


Lan-cheu ; Pushkalavati. 


(See page 41% above, and note 2; 
original page %, note 3, with an addition on page 42.) 

The seeming yariant Kien-chcu, in the History of the First Han Dynasty, is only due to 
confusion of two almost identical characters. Seu-ma T'sien and the History of the Second 
Han Dynasty guarantee the readingLan-cheu, The word lan designates plants from which 
blue dycs ave extracted; and the analogy ot the name Hou-chey © (the town) of flowers,” to 





10 De Malla, 394. The original passage 1s found m the biography of Pan-tch'ao, Heou-han-chow, chap.77, p. $4 


Father de Mailla’s Histuive seems to furnish another important datum regarding the Yue-tchi in the time of Pan- 
tch’ao. ‘In the year 94, Pan-tch’xo, having made eight kingdoms of Si-yu tributary to China, assembled their 


“forces and attacked Kouang, king of Yue-chi, whom he put to death” (Hist. p. 397). But the original 
'Heow-han-chov, chap. 77, p. 4) designates Konang as king of Yen-k1 (Kharashar). De Mailla, who transcribes 
this name Yen-tchi, has by some mistake in writing substituted Yue-chi for it in hia translation. There is no 
tloubt about the reading in the origival, for Pan-tch'ao passes from there into the kingdom of Kieou-tse (Koutché), 
which actually borders on Yen-ki. — The biography of Pan-tch’ao notes also, on another occasion, the submission 
of the Yue-tohi to Pan-teh’ao. ‘In this time the Yue-tchi had just intermarried with the K’ang-kiu (Fergana), and 
“they were related. Then Tch’ao sent ambassadors with rich presents to the king of the Yue-tehi, while inviting 


“him to shew clearly to the king of K’ang-kiu the real trath, The king of K’ang-kiu disbanded his soldiers,” 
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designate Kusumavati, i. e, Pitaliputra, leads us to believe that Lan-cheu is not a transcript, 
but a translation. Lan-cheu in this case would correspond to Pushkalavati or Pushkaravati, 
‘(the town) of the blue lotus.” The importance of this city is attested by Strabo, Pliny, the 
Periplus, Ptolemy and Arrian; according to Taranatha (p. 62), king Kanishka’s son had estab- 
lished his royal residence there. A story of Asvaghésha (Siitralamkara,p. 87) has for hero 
a painter of the kingdom of Pushkalivati (Fou-kie-lo-wei). Beal (Buddhist Literature in China, 
136) read Fou-kie-la, translated it by ‘‘ Bactria,”’ and pointed out this passage as a proof 
that the viharas of India were at an early time decorated by artists from Bactriana, where 
Greek art dominated. The territory of the Ta-hia, according to Seu-ma-Ts’ien, bordered on 
India, and was situated south of the Oxus. The position of Pushkalavati fits in with these 
indications. 


The same story is reproduced in the Fa-iouen-chou-lin (XXXVL., 6, p. 43° ; chap. 21 of the 
Japanese edition) from the Tche-tou-lun of Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1169); but in this version 
Pushkalavati is designated as ‘‘ the capital of the Yue-tchi (Ta Yue-tchi Fou-kie-lo tch’eng). The 
Ta-pei King (Mahi-karuni-pundarika-siitra ; Nanjio, 117; Japan. ed., XI, 9, p. 87* ) designates 
Fou-kia-la-po-ti (Pushkalavati) as the “royal residence.’ The identity of Lan-cheu and Push- 
kalavati seems thus well established. 


The identity of the Se and the Sakas. 


(See page 418 above, and note 3; 
original page 10, note 1.) 


The identity of the Se and the Sakas, though disputed by Lassen (Ind. dlt., I1* p. 376), 
cannot, however, be doubted. The character Se, used to denote the name of this people, is 
regularly employed in transcribing from Sanskrit to represent the sound saka, for example in 
Ou-po-se, “ upasaka,” Afi-cha-se, ‘‘mahigisaka.” In fact, Indian tradition, so often rashly 
impeached, distinguishes two races and two dynasties of Scythian invaders. 


The Parinas class the Saka kings and the Tukhiras or Tushiras (Tochari, Tou-ho-lo) 
alongside of the Yavana kings. The Vayu P. counts 10 Sakas; the Matsya P., 18; the Vishnu 
P., 16; the Bhagavata alters the name into Kankas, and also counts 16 of them. The number 
of Tukhara kings is uniformly 14, A duration of 3800 years (Brahminda) or 380 (Vayu, 
Matsya) is assigned to the Sakas, and 500 (Matsya 7000?) to the Tushiras. 


The chronological tradition of the Jainas, summed up in their versus memortales (Z. A, IT. 
p- 362), ignores the Tukhiras, and only recognises one Saka (Saga), who reigned four years ; 
this Saka is evidently the Shahanushahi of the Sakakila associated with the history of Kala- 


kacharya (¢/ Jacobi, 2, D., M, G, XXXIV. [1880], 247-318, and Leumann, i. XXXVII. 
[1883], 493-521). 


Among the Buddhists, a passage of the Sathyuktagama, quoted in a Chinese compilation 
of the Sth to 6th centary (Che-kia-pou, by Seng-iou, about the year 500; Nanjio, 1468 ; 
Japanese edition, XXXV. 1, p. 71%, end), predicts the simultaneous dominion of the Ye-po-no 
(Yavanas) to the north, of the Che-kia (Sakas) to the south, of the Po-la-p’o (Pahlavas) to the 
west, and of the Teou-cha-lo (Tushiiras) to the east. The Vibhishasistra (Nanjio, 1279; Japan, 
ed., XXII. 9), translated into Chinese by Saighabhiiti in 383 A. D., in an interesting disens- 
sion mentions the language of the Tchen-tan (Chinese) and that of the Teou-k’iu-le (Tukhara) :— 
‘The Bhagavat knows the Tchen-tan language better than the men of Tchen-tan ; the Bhagavat 
knows the Teou-A’iu-le language better than the men of Teou-k'tu-le ” (p. 59%). The Chinese 
version of another Buddhist text, the Pou-sa-chen-kie-king (Bodhisattva-charya-nirdésa ; Nanjio, 
1085), translated in 431 by Gunavarman, substitutes in an analogous passage the name of the 
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Yue-tchi for that of the Tukhiras; he enumerates among the “ parlers inférieurs” the sounds 
of the kingdom To-pi-lo (Dravida), the sounds of Siu-te, Yue-tehs, Ta-ts’in, Ngan-si and Tchen-tan 
(chap. 2; Japan. ed., XV. 1, 33°). 


The Mahi-Bhiarata frequently names the Tukharas, almost always associated with the 
Yavanas and Sakas, and even also with the Pahlavas and Chinas, as in the preceding passage 
of the Samyuktagama (M. Bh., 2, 1850; 3, 1990, 12350; 6, 3297; 8, 3652; 12, 2429). 


Lassen (Ind. Alt., I1.2, 381) identified the Ta~Yue-tchi with the Tochari of the classics, that 
is to say with the Tukharas. So did von Richthofen, quite apart from chronological specula- 
tion (China, I., 439, n. 5), 


If the name of the Takhira dynasty has not yet been found in documents, we need not be 
surprised. ‘All the countries, in speaking of the sovereign, call him king of the Koei-choang 
(Kouchans). The Han (Chinese), according to their ancient denomination, call them 
Ta-Yue-tchi” (Heou-Han-chou, ap. Specht, loc. ett.). 


Later, the name of the Turushkas (Tou-kiue) was substituted for that of the Tnkharas 
(Tou-ho-lo). The formation of this new race-name has a striking analogy with the formation of 
the royal names Kanishka, Hushka and Vasusbka ; an identical parallelism seems to be precisely 
established between the Greek transcriptions of these words : Kanérki, Hoérki, for Kanishka, 
Huvishka, Tourkoi for Turushka. The more delicate Sanskrit notation seems to have differen- 
tiated two utterances confused into one in Greek and Chinese ; Toarkoi and Ton-kiue on one 
side, Turushka on the other, imply an original such as Tour + « + ka, and the unknown 
quantity is no doubt the very strong gattural aspirant which Greek has tried to represent by a 
rho (cf. below, in Part III.). Kanishka is thus expressly designated as a Turushka (Rajatar., 
1,170); the Turki kings, who occupied Gandhira in the 8th century, claimed him aa the 
ancestor of their race (It/nératre d'Ou-K’ong, J. A., July-Dec., 1895, 356), 


An indication in Hémachandra, which seems hitherto to have escaped notice, well confirms 
the nationality of these kings. “ Turushkas tu sakhayah syuh” (v. 959). The éakhi of this text 
are certainly the éahi of the Rajataraigini, kings of Gandhara. 


King-lou and the supposed I-tsun-keou, 
(See page £19 above, and note 4; 
original page 15, note 1.) 


Specht takes the original of I-tsun-keou to be Hushka, while he declines to examine 
“if this Hushka was the firstof the three Turashka kings named in the history of Kashmir.” 
The ordinary rules of transcription and the usage of the language are radically opposed to this 
interpretation, Specht admits that the character 7 represents here, as an exception, the sound 
ou; but in fact this character is constantly appropriated for transcribing the Sanskrit 7. The 
character ¢s’un is not found in transcription; an homophonous letter is indicated by Jalien as 
the equivalent of the Sanskrit chhan in Krakuchchhanda. But Hashka is written in Sanskrit 
with the cerebral sibilant, which has no connexion with the low aspirated palatal employed in 
Krakuchchhanda: finally, if keow represents ka in Julien’s method, it is, by characteristic 
exception, in the sole name Kanaka-muni, But the initial syllable of this name is actually 
uncertain; in Pali, confirmed by Asoka's inscription in Népal, the form Konigamana is 
employed, thus explaining the use of the sound k'éou = ku, ko Sanskrit, in the Chinese tran- 
scription, This parallelism of two forms, Kanakamuni and Konagamana, seems to appear 
again between the classical form Sakyamuni (Buddha) and the form CAKAMANO (BOYAO 


on Kanishka’s coins. The normal transcription of I-tsun-keon would give I-chhan-ko, which) 
is very wide of Hushka, 
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But the word keouw does not here have a simple phonetic function; it combines with the 
following word cheou, “to receive ;” the two terms form a common phrase, with the sense of ore 
recipere, “to receive orally ;” and this phrase has its counterpart in the equally common phrase 
k’eou-cheou, signifying ore tradere, ‘*to communicate orally” (see, forexample, Dict. Couvreur,s. v. 
cheou). For examples of k evu-cheox, “ to receive orally,” compare, for instance, Seu-ma Ts’ien, 
ch. XIV. 1°: “seventy disciples received orally his indications;” and Fo-tsou-t’ong-ki, 
eh, XLILL 98°: “He received orally the knowledge of Sanskrit.” 


As to the characters i-fs’un, if we give up the idea of finding a transcription in them. we 
are able to give them a positive meaning. The word : is a demonstrative pronoun; ?¢'sux means 
“to preserve ;” the first phrase would then be translated thus: “King-lou received an envoy 
from the king of the Great Yue-tehi, he preserved, having received them orally, Buddhist 
texts.” We must in any case give up the idea of finding in the second phrase a prediction 
regarding the throne. We can translate word by word: dic(itur) tterum institu(isse) qui, ille 
homo eet, “ When one speaks of the second founder, it is this man.” This indication justifies 
the insertion of the episode in the account of the Buddha in the Compendium of the Wei. The 

3uddha is the first founder of the religion; King-lou, who introduced it into China, is the 


second. 


Another interpretation is also possible, If we join the word ivone to the preceding phrase, 
we must translate: ‘“vecepid libros buddhicos dic (ents) : iterum institu(it) gid, tlle vir est!” The 
reference in this case could not be to King-lou: it must be to the personage named a little 
further back. The account, in fact, after having treated shortly of the Buddha and his coun- 
try, adds: ieow teow chean jenn ming Cha-liu, “etiam est sanctus vir nomine Cha-liu.’ The 
name implies a Sanskrit form such as Sa-ryu. If we bear in mind that bere we are not dealing 
with a scholarly transcription, the name at once suggests Saripatra, Pali Sariputto, Prakrit 
Sarivutto, whence for example, in Sihghalese, Neriyutt (Spence Hardy always gives the name 
under this form). The important place given to this disciple, the title of dharmasénapati, 
“marshal of religion,” bestowed upon him, allow us to sappose that he has been designated as 
* the second founder of the law.” his interpretation would have the advantage of accounting for 
the brief inserted phrase: teon deou, ete., and of establishing, by its means even, a logical con- 
nexion between the short account of the Buddha, and the episode of King-lou. Examined in 
this light, the account is even thrown into unexpected relief, and confirms the chronological 
conclusions here drawn from it, If the Buddhist works communicated to King-lou in 2 B.C, 
thus glorified Sariputra above other disciples, even so far as to place him at the side of the Buddha, 
we have ground to believe that these works emanated from the school of the Abhidharma. which 
claimed to be from him, Kern (Bud lhismus, IL. 352) observes that “ Siripntra had a vast repu- 
tation as the ideal type of the Abhidharmists.” The council of Kanishka seems to have 
marked the triumph of this school: Vasumitra, the president of the council, was one of the 
most celebrated Abhidharmists, and the five hundred arhats, who assembled there, were 
always designated as the authors of the great iveatise on the Abhidharma: Abhidharma-maha- 
vibhasha-Sastra. The exalted eulogy of Siriputra. recorded in the works communicated to King- 
lou, and thence brought into Chinese history, wonld be the immediate result of the council 
assembled by Kanishka. 


A passage from the TIeou-iang-tsa-tchou (Chap. IL, p. 380), inserted in the Pai-hai (Bib!. 
nat., nouv. fonds 618%. Vol. 9) communicated by Chavannes, suggests, however, another interpre- 
tation. The work mentions the journey of Lao-tzeu into India, where he became the Buddha. 
“ There are hooks of the discipline (kia*, vinaya) in nine myriads of sections; there are there 
“ precisely the sutras of secon institution of the Great Yue-tchi which the Han (Chinese) have 
“received.” The legend. so wide-spread, and recalled in this passage, which makes Lao-tzen 
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reappear in India under the name of the Buddha, allows us to class the Buddhist siitras as the 
eeente inst‘tution of the Chinese philosopher, who had given the Tao-te Ling as his first institution. 
The aferum tnstitutor and the altera institutio wouid refer to the Buddha himself considered as 
the metamorphose of Lao-tzeu. 


The t’?ien-tzeu (dévaputra) of the Yue-tchi, 


(See page 421 above, and note 8; 
original page 23, note 2.) 


The Pien-tzen of the Yue-tchi is expressly de-ignated in a curious notice of India, incorpo- 
rated in the Chinese version of the Dvadasa-vil arana-sitra (Cheu-eul-iu-king, Nanjio, 1374); 
the author of the translation, dated 392, was the Sramana Kalodaka, a native of the western 
countries. The sitra, a very short one, enumerates the movements of the Buddha during the 
twelve years of preaching. The account with which it ends has apparently escaped attention, 
though its date and the information contained make it of interest; a translation of the same is, 
therefore, given here: — 


In Jen-jeou-ti (Jambidvipa), there are 16 great kingdoms. 84,000 towns, 8 emperors (kono-wand). 
“4 Sons of Heaven (/ien-tzeu). To the east there is the Son of Heaven of the V'sin [the Kastern 
* Tain, 317-420, contemporaries of the translator Kalddaka}; the people there are very prosperous, 
fo the south there is the Son of Heaven of the kmedom Téen-tehon (India); the country pro- 
* duces many renowned elephants. To the west there is the Son of Heaven of Tu-t'sin (Roman 
empire); the vountry produces gold, silver, precions stones in abundance. To the north-west there 
isthe Son of Efeaven vf the Yue-tchi ; the country produces many good horses, 


~In the 84,000 towns, there are 6,400 kinds of inen, 10,000 kinds of languages, 56 huudred- 
* of chonsands of myriads of groups (? kiou-tsin), 6,400 kinds of fish, 4,500 kinds of birds, 2,400 kinds 
«of quadrupeds, 10,000 kinds of trees, 8,000 Kinds of plauts, 740 various kinds of medicinal plants. 
~ 43 various kinds of perfumes, 121] kinds of gems, 7 kinds of perfect vems, 


“Tn the sea there are 2,509 kingdoms which live upon the five sorts of grain, 330 kingdoms 
“whieh live upon fish and turtles, There are 5 kings; a king commands 500 towns, The 
“first king has for name (king of the) kingdom of Sen-li (Siihala, steda, Ceylon 2), They only 
~ worship the Buddha there, and no heretical doctrines, The second king has name Kia-lo; the 
“eountry produces the 7 gems. The third king has name Pon-lo; the country produces 42 kinds 
~of perfumes and white glass (éov-/), The fourth king has name Che-ye ; the country produces red 
‘pepper (piment) and ordinary pepper. The fifth kine has name Na ngo; the country produces the 
‘white pearl and glass (ou-li) of seven colours, In the five great kingloms, the people of the 
towns are for the most part black and small. The distance hetween them is 650,000. After that. 


* there is only the sea without inhabitants. One arrives at the precinets of the mountains of iron 
ut 140,000 26° (Japanese ed... XXIV. 8, 32.) 


The tradition which divides Jambidvipa between four sovereigns, designated respectively “the 
master of mena,” “the master of elephants,” “the master of treasures,” “the master of 
horses,” — (Remasat, Por-Louc-ki, notes, p. $2; introduction to the Si-yu-ki, by Tchang-houe, in 


dation, Meomoires de Hiouen Thsuny, 1, Ixxvi -Ixxvii.j, — is evidently akin to the system of the 
jour © Sous of Heaven,” 


(To be econtinucd.) 
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THE NIMBUS AND SIGNS OF DEIFICATION ON THE COINS OF THE 
INDO-SKYTHIAN KINGS. 


BY M. E. DROUIN, 
Translated from the “ Revue Numismatique,” IVme Ser., Tome V, 1901, pp. 154-166. 
qg 14 


[ The following paper appeared in the Revue Numismatique, 1901, pp. 154-166; and as the 
subject is of considerable interest to Indian antiqnarians, whilst the French journal may not be 
accessible to many of them, I have had the following translation made of Mons. Drouin’s valuable 
paper. — J. Bunasss. | 


Mucu has been written on the subject of the halo or nimbus which surrounds the heads of 
deities, kings, and certain personages on coins, vases, paintings and sculptures of the pagan period, 
We know the dvtndwov mpdcwmor, ‘face like the sun’s,’ of Euripides, Homer’s goddesses, xdpes 
S'dmeAdumero wokAy, ‘round whom all grace beamed.’ In Virgil, Pallas is nimbo effulgens, and she 
dissipates the darkness, dispulit wuméras, by her brightness.| The idea of radiance and light 
accompanying divinity is quite a natural one, of which the representation is to be found in the earliest 
Egyptian antiquities, On Assyrian cylinders is seen the shining nimbus round the head and body of 
divine personages receiving the homage of worshippers, In an inscription of Assurbanipal (7th 
century B,C.) and in the magic texts, Ishtar is spoken of ‘with the flaming aureole.’ In the 
Catacombs, the faces of the holy martyrs are likewise surrounded by a luminous circle which dis- 
tinguishes them among the other figures of the wall paintings. No doubt the nimbus in Christian 
iconography, like so many other institutions, customs, feasts, and religious ceremonies, was only 
borrowed from paganism, : 


[155] Not only are divinities represented with the luminous aureole, or the circular nimbus : 
the Indo-Skythian kings claimed for theinselves a celestial origin, and called themselves sons of 
heaven, lke all the sovereigns of High Asia, — as the Sassanides later on, who were of divine race, — 
minochetrt min Yezdin, Still later, the Greeks were imitated in this by the Roman emperors ; 
they decreed to several of their kinys the title of god, @EO2, and the Caesars, even in their lifetime, 
were died. 

Little has been said of the nimbus in numismatics, I wish to offer some observations on the 
subject of this symbol as we meet it on the coins of the Indo-Skythian kings and of their 
successors in ancient India. 


We must remember that the Indo-Skythian dynasty is that of the Great Kushans or Ta Yue-chi. 
and succeeded the Makedonian dynasty of Baktria and of North-Western India. About the year 
25 B.C. the Ta Yue-chi invaded the country to the south of the Paropamisos mountains (Hindu 
Kuh) under Hermeus : their chief Kin Tsio Kin (according to Chinese authors) had coins struck 
with the bust of Hermeus under the name of Kozulo Koshana Kadphizes, Nothing special is on his 
coins, or on those of his successor Kadaphes, but on the beautiful gold pieces of Hvima Kadpiéa | 
or Kadphisés If (OOHMO KAA®ICHC) the shoulders of the king are surrounded by luminous 
trays or flames, and his bust appears to issue from clonds, like the gods of Greece, who envelope 
themselves with clouds to descend upon the earth. All these are the characteristics of deification or 
of apotheosis. 


With Kanishka, the first of the Turushkas, appeared the nimbus, but only on some pie es, round 
the head of the king: it is mach more frequent on certain gold pieces [156] of Huvishka. This 
sovereign is at once ornamented with the nimbus, flames and clouds, Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, 1841. 
pl. xiii) has given drawings of ten copper picces of this king in ten attitudes. One of them represents 
him mounted on an elephant, his head adorned with a radiated nimbus, and his bust surrounded with 





1 Jon, 1550; Iliad, XIV. 182; #neid, I. 615. — J. B, 
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luminous rays; the reverse bears the figure of the god Lunus, MAO, on foot, with the nimbus and 
the aureole ; on other coins Huvishka is seated on a throne, cross-legged (the attitude called mahdra- 
jdsana), with a double luminous circle, or else seated with one leg hanging down (mahdréja-lild 
“royal relaxation’) and a double nimbus, three lobed and radiated, surrounding the head and 
the bust, The coinage of this sovereign presents a great variety of pieces, all interesting from an 
iconographic point of view. 


Vasudéva has simply the nimbus ronnd his head, which is itself surmounted by a pointed tiara, 
This last type remains that of the Indo-Skythian Kushan kings, called Later Kushans, who reigned 
in India till about the year 300 to 319 A. D., when their place wa3 taken by the dynasty of the 
(tuptas, whose sovereigns (319 to 550) preserved the same divine sy mbol, 


The coins of Kanishka and of Huvishka, further, present on the reverse an infinite variety of 
designs, representing for the most part Greek or Iranian divinities, such as Selena, Helios, Meiro, 
Nana, Ardokhsho, Mao, &c.; all have the head adorned with the nimbus, On several copper coins 
of Kanishka (British Museum and Wilson, pl. xii) the god of wind, OAAO, is represented run- 
ning, his head with rays, and his whole body enveloped by several concentric circles, Later, on the 
coins of the successors, and on those of the Guptas, it is Siva or the Hindi goddess Lakshmi, who 
ave represented with the same attribute. 


But the most important instance to notice on the reverses [157] of some coins of Kanishka 
is the representation of Buddha Sékyamuni with the lezend BOASO and BOYAO CAKAMA, The 
postures (dsana) are interesting to study.2 The holy personage is facing, sometimes standing, some- 
times seated. Qn a well-preserved gold stater, in the British Museum, Buddha is seated, his right 
hand on his breast, making the gesture of argument (ev¢arkamudra), his left hand holding the bottle 
ot ambrosia (amrita) ; he is clothed in a mantle (ultardsangqa) which comes up to his neck and in 
atunic (antaravdsaka) which descends to the feet. His bead is surmounted by the ushrésha or 
eranial protuberance, characteristic of Buddha, as well as by the @, 2d or excreseence between the eye- 
brows, which we do not see on the medal beeause of the smallness of the face. We know that the 


vehnésha and the urnd are the marks of the dédki, or sacred knowledge, which belong to Buddha only, 
aud which the other divinities have not. 


The whole body is enveloped in a trilobate aureole (prabhdmandala) on the gold piece of the 
British Museum. On other examples (Wilson, dr. Anéitg. pl. xiii; Cunningham, Vam. Chron. 
Vol. XUTL pl. viii), Buddha is represented standing, with a sim; le nimbus rowwl his head, withvut 
the aureole, and with buth hands jomed upon his breast. This posture is called that of instruetion, ~ 
(dharinachakramudraé) the two hands seeming to tarn the wheel of the law. 


The other posture, in which the Buddha is also represented ou the same coins of Kanishka, is 
the [158] seated position, cross-leyged, on a sort of throne, his hands sometimes separate, sometimes 
Joined on the breast. This seated attitude (mahérajé@sana, royal) has different names according a> 
the saint is seated on the lotus (padmdsana), ou the diamond (rujra), or on the lion (siha) ; some- 
times one of his legs hangs down (mahdrdja-lild), as was seen above for Huvishka ; but we have no 
«xample of it on the coins, nur have we the attribate of the lotus flower (emblem of divine birth), 


“hich probably was only introduced later, like the other attributes (lakehana), which serve as 
distinctive marks of divinity. 


There is one important fact in Indian iconography, we might say, in the history of Buddhism, 
On none of the inost ancient monuments of India, those that are supposed to be before the Christian 


rra, such ag those at Sdiichi, at Rharhut, the bas-reliefs uf the caves of Orissa, the Agdéka rail, 
‘he inseriptions at Bédh-Gaya, do we find an image representative of Buddba. Buddhism is 








ae a description of Buddha’s costumes, see A. Foucher, Iconographie Fouddhique de Unde, 8°, Paris, 1900. 
TP ; 
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only represented by symbols, such as the wheel (chakra), the ¢trisiéla, the sacred tree (bédhi), the 
chaitya, the stiipa, &c. On the rocks and pillars which have preserved the famous edicts of Aséka 
(283-223 B. C.), and which, notably at Bhabra, contain details of the Buddhist propagation, there 
is found neither figure nor symbols, This then is a most interesting fact, in stating which it may 
be that numismatics comes to the help of history, and affords it, by illustration, a fixed date. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the representations, which the medals (or coins) of the Indo-Skythian 
kings, Kushan or Turushka, offer, is that these sovereigns were Buddhists as early as the first century 
B.C. The Chinese annals tell us, indeed, that in the year 2 B.C, [159] the king of the Yue-chi 
transmitted Buddhist books to a certain King-Hien sent from China. This king, whose name the 
historian does not mention — though he names his capital Pushkaravati (the IevxeAa of Ptolemy), — 
was very probably Kadphisés I. His coins, it is true, bear only the image of Hercules (in imitation of 
the pieces of Hermeus), without Buddhist symbols ; but the epithet dharmathida (constant in the reli- 
gious law) — essentially a Buddhist epithet, proves the adoption of the Buddhist worship, Kadaphés, 
successor to Kadphisés I., has an analogous epithet, sachadharmathida, a Prikrit form of the Sanskrit 
satyadharmasthita, © constant in the trae law.’ Hvima Kadpiga seems to have been a Zoroastrian, 
for he has his hand extended over the fire altar, and is styled merely “ great king of kings, great 
prince, prince of the whole world” (mahdrdja sarvaloga isvara mahigvara). The reign of Kanishka 
commences about the year 70 A.D. In spite of the presence on his coins of Greek and Iranian 
divinities, as mentioned above, and in spite of the title of mazdéen upon his coins, he is really, at 
least in the second part of his reign, a Buddhist sovereign ; he is celebrated in the history of the 
religion for his zeal and proselytism. 


After Kanishka, the iconographic representation of Buddba disappeared for some time (about 
two centuries) either because the faithful were afraid of idolatry, or, as M. Goblet d’Alviella3 says, 
that they objected to reproducing, with the appearances of life, the features of a being who had 
entered Nirvdna for ever, But when, in the second century, the Greco-Buddhist art of the Gandhara 
school appeared, these scruples vanished under the influence of Greek art, and [160] the classical 
type of Buddha was created.4 Further, the nimbus and aureole combined, as seen on the coins of 
Kanishka, form a three-lobed figure, which became the type of the trilobate niche of ancient Indian 
architecture. 


Before the Indo-Skythians, the Saka kings, who reigned in Arakhosia (Sakasténe), in Kophén, 
and in the valley of the Indus, were very probably Buddhists, having adopted the Buddhist worship at 
the time of their arrival in these countries, when they were driven from Transoxiana by the Yue-chi 
Their coins are numerous, and, thanks to the presence of immigrant Greek artists in this part of 
Asia, they forma very beautiful series. Buton them Buddhist forms and epithets are rarely met 
with. It is about 100 B. C. that King Mauas or Moa appears in monetary history, the founder of the 
Pafijab branch of the Sakas: his coins and those of his successors embody Hindd types, such as the 
elephant, the Indian ox, river divinities, Poseidon indicating the conquest of the lower Indus and 
of the sea-coast. There, too, the king is seated in oriental fashion, and on some pieces of Spalahorés 
and of Spalirisés, the wheel, which recalls the wheel of the law (the Buddhist dharmachakra), with 
the legend dhramika for dharmika, ‘the faithful of the good law, sada-dharma,” — an expression 
essentially Buddhist, — which is also on the coins of Spalagadamés and of Azés of the same dynasty. 
Upon none of their coins do the Saka kings of the Indus put their busts; they are always represented 
on horseback, recalling their nomadic origin, and when the pieces are well preserved we distinguish in 
their figures the [161] Tartar type. The empire of the Sakas lasted till about the year 50 A. D., the 
time of its destruction by the Indo-Skythians. 








3 Ce que VInde doit 4 la Grece. 8°, Paris, 1897, p. 56. 

¢ On this question, see the memoir of V. A. Smith in the J. A. 8S. Bengal, 1889; A. Foucher, L’ Art bon: ddhique 
dans VInde, Paris, 1895 ; Etude sur ' Ieonographie bonddhique de V Inde, Paris, 1900; A. Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in 
India, Eng. trans. Lond. 1902. 
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Among the kings of the Makedonian dynasty, Menander passes for having been converted to 
Buddhism about the year 110 B. C., by a Hindi doctor named Nagaséna. His capital was Sagala 
near Lahor, We have, for proof of this conversion, the testimony of Plutarch and the famous 
Sanskrit work, of which two versions have been left us in Pali under the name of Milindapanho, 
‘the questions of Menander,” and several Chinese versions. 


Among the coins of this king, only one is known with the wheel of the law (dharmachakra), 
which, as we have seen, is the symbol of Buddhism, and the legend dhramika, the meaning of which 
has been explained above, The rest of the coinage represents Greek divinities only, principally Pallas 
with different attributes. We may, therefore, conclude that it was only at the endl of bis reign that 
Menander was a convert or at least a protector of Buddbism, in consequence of his intercourse with 
Nivagéna. 

Another peculiarity, which has not yet been adduced, and which might .serve to support this 
conversion, is the epithet of ZTHPAS, which the same sovereign bears ona unique coin in the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. Mr. Rapson proposed to see in this epithet, which is found later, on two 
coins of Hermeus. under the form ZTHPOSSY, the Greek transcription of the Sanskrit sthavtrasya, 
which has the meaning of “ religious apostle.” This appellation would prove that the last Greek king 
of Baktriana, who was conquered by Kadphisés, had been a partisan like Menander, or at least. 
a protector of Buddhisiae 


[162] Let us not leave this question of Buddhism in numisinatics without mentioning a very 
curious coin, the importance vf which has not yet been pointed out: we speak of a bronze square piece 
struck by Agathoklés, one of the first kings of Baktriana (about 160 B. C.), whieh has no legend in 
(areek. It bears on one side the st/pa or tumulus, with the legend Agethuklaya in Kharéshthi 
characters, and on the other the sacred tree (é0d/i-drwma) in a trellis (s%eht), with an inscription in 
the same leiters. This inscription has been read in different ways by P. Gardner, Cunningham, and 
M. Sylvain Levi, but Dr. Bibler has given the true reading, jitajasama, ‘be who hasa good renown,” 
a translation of the Greek dya€oxAjs. These two objects, the stdpa and the &jdAi-tree, are essentially 
Buddhist symbols, They had not hitherto been authenticated at so ancient a date. The square form 
(which is, with that of the coin of Pantaledn, the predecessor of Agathoklés, the most ancient known. 
and which was borrowed from the unstamped ingots of India), the legend in Khardéshthi on both sides 
of the piece, the employment of Brahmi writing, and the two Buddhist emblems, show that these two 


sovereigns had already penetrated to Kabul, where Buddhism was flourishing, and these pieces were 
destined to circulate. 


In the same way we find the religious epithets: [163] dhramika, on the coins of Helioklés, 
Arkhebios. Straton 1.. Zoilos, Theophilos, Gondopharés: and apratihatachakra, “ invincible by the 
wheel,” on a coin of the satrap Ranjabala. which proves Buddhist influence. 


Tn representing on these coins Greek or Iranian divinities, and later the Buddha with lumi- 
nous rays round his body or his head, — Kanishka only tollowed the designs given by his Saka or 
Makedonian predecessors. In fact, we see with rays round their heals — Artemis on the reverses of 
Manés and Demetrios : Apollo on those of Apollodotos and Maués : Jupiter on the reverses of Azés, 
ot Arkhebios, of Hermaios, of Helioklés and of Plato: Hercules on the reverse of Euthydemos ; 





5 See Catalogu: of the Voins of the Indian Museum, by J. Charles Rodgers, Part IV., Caloutta, 1896, p. 16. — 
Rapson, J. R.A. S., 1297, p- 132. Mr. Rapson explains that the Greek word would be the transoription of a Prakrit 
form, sthérassa representing the Sauskrit genitive sthavirasya, an epithet applied to a fervent Buddhist king. 
M Boyer has taken up the question in the Journa! Asiatique (June 1900, p. 530) in connection with the determina- 
tion of the epoch of the reign of Kanishka, He remarks that the Sanskrit letter sth becomes th in Prikrit, that the 
same Sanskrit word sihavira 1s represented im the Prikmt of the Asdka inscriptions by thaira, and in the insorip- 
tion at Bharhut munch later by th¢ra. Consequently, in admitting that the Greek 7 Tenders the syllable avi, which 


13 not impossible, from the absence of ¥ in Greek, the Greek legend STHPOSSY would bea transcription, not of the 
Praéknit cut of the Sanskrit sthavirasya. 
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the sun-god on those of Plato, of Philoxenés, &c. All the Baktrian kings of course knew only 
Hellenic divinities ; they are the same as those of the coins of the Seleukides, except the type of Apollo 
on the Omphalos, which is, as we know, the figure adopted by all the Arsakides, and which is 
entirely wanting on the Indo-Baktrian coinage. In the first century A. D., Roman money penetrated 
into India, the bust of Kadaphés is proof of this, but the type of head with the aureole was already 
fixed on the Indo-Skythian coinage. 


The conclusion from the preceding is that the nimbus and the aureole, which surround the 
Greek and Iranian divinities on the coins of Kanishka, are of Hellenic origin: that the same applies 
to the prabhdmandala of Buddha, since there exists no figured representation of this saint before 
Kanishka. 

There remains to be ascertained whether the title ‘‘sons of the gods,’ and the luminous 
emblems, that is to say, the apotheosis and the assimilation of the king wo the divinity, have the 
same origin. 


[164] With the exception of the anonymous king known under the appellation of Sétér megas, 
whe belongs to the end of the Greco-Baktrian empire, and who is, perhaps, contemporaneous with the 
first Indo-Skythians, we do not find in the whole Baktrian series a single head with nimbus or rays. 
in the vast series of coins of the Seleukides, Antiokhos IV. Epiphanés (195-164 B. C.) is the only 
one who bas the head surrounded with rays and the divine epithet of @EOS; but this royal image 
was evidently unknown in the north of India, and notably by Hvima Kadpiga; the last could not 
have borrowed the idea of the flaming aureole, which he was the first to figure on his coins; this, then, 
is a point which seems well proven. 


There remains the expression “sons of the gods,” peculiar to the Indo-Skythian kings, 


In Greek numismatics the idea of divinity applied to kings is found among the first Lagides, 
successors to the Pharaohs, who, from very ancient times, were sons of god (ra mes), and gods 
themselves (nufer) during their lifetime as after their death. On the coins struck by Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphos (284-247 B. C.), with the legend EEQN AAEAGON (nuterti sont’, in the decree of 
Canopus), the Ptolemys are already deified. In the later Egyptian ducuments, for example in the 
decree of Rosetta, Ptolemy V. is “born of the gods Philopator (mer adey iu), priest of Alexander, 
born of the gods Soter, of the gods Adelphes, &c.” It is possible that this pretension to divinity 
has been borrowed from Egypt by the Seleukides. Seleukos I, Nikator (312-281 B. C.) indeed took 
the title of Theos in bis formularies, but this epithet appears only under Antiokhos IV, Epiphanés 
(175-164) among the coins of his successors. Arsakés, the founder of the Parthian dynasty, on 
a coin of consecration, [165] struck by his son Tiridatos I. (264-211 B.C.) is already spoken of as 
EOS in imitation of Seleakos, but this was a pusthumous homage and a sort of divinisation. 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, besides, that Arsakés, first of all monarchs obtained the honours of 
apotheosis and was placed in the rank of the stars by a consecration in accordance with the rites of 
the country, astris rifus suit consecratione permistus est omnium primus.® On the coins of Baktriana, 
the earliest mention of this divine epithet is found on two consecration coins, the one struck by 
Agathoklés, the other by Antimakhos. in the name of Euthydemos @koy, and on the coins of 
Antimakhos himself, on which he takes the divine title, 


It is necessary to come down nearly two centuries tv fund again the same expression on the 
coins of Gondopharés and of Arsakés Theos (about the year 50 A. D.), It could not then serve as 
a type any more than that of EEOTPOMO: which we find in the tormulary of Agathoklés with 
the signification of dévaputra, ‘sons of the gods.’ which forms the basis ut the Indo-Skythian titles 

oer rate eevee 

6 See my article Une drachme arscidae inédite, in the Gazette Numismatigque, Bruxelles, 1999. M. W. Wroth 

thinks that this coin m the name of Arsakes Ocds, could not have been struck till later, between 191 and 171 

B.C. (Num. Chron., 1900, p. 192}. The Latin expresson omnium pr.mus seems to indicate, that, before Arsakés, ne 
prmce had the honours of apotheosis, this ig an error of tne Latin historian. 
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As Sir A. Cunningham, in 1873, was the first to infer, this Sanskrit title is no other than that of 
“sons of heaven ” adopted by the Tartar princes of Upper Asia, — T'ten-Tzeu in Chinese, Zengrikvatn, 
shen-yu among the Hiung-nu, and borne in India by the Yue-chi.? It is then really of Anaryan 
origin and is the expression of the high ancestral lineage which the Tartar sovereigns assumed. 
Further, having under their disposal a material and [166] artistic object like the Greek coin, these 
suns of the gods found it quite natural to furnish themselves with the nimbus and the aureole, 


which were the appanage of divinity, in order to give a furm to the celestial essence from whieh they 
emanated, 


Thus we are enabled to explain by two influences — Hellenic and Anaryan — the luminous 
emblems, nimbus, aureole, flames and clouds, which are the attributes of the Indo-Skythian kings. 


Summing up the result of the foregoing considerations : — Ist, the nimbus was anknown in the 
ancient artistic school of India, no figured representation of Buddha existing before the first century 
of our era: Ynd, it is only about the year 70 A. D. that the figure of Buddha, with the luminous 
circle, appeared on the coins of Kanishka : 8rd, the Indo-Skythian kings are themselves represented 
on their cuing with the nimbus, aureole, clouds or flames, to indicate their celestial origin: 4th, the 
idea of the royal nimbus was borrowed from Hellenic divinities, but only in so far as it is a 
manifestation and iconographical expression of a monarchical principle brought from Upper Asia : 
henee the double origin which we have stated. 





(GLIMPSES OF SINGHALESE SOCIAL LIFE. 
BY ARTHUR A. PERERA. 
(Continued from p. 342, 
(5) Custom and Belief. 


(QUAINT superstitions about every human action and object in nature are preserved among 
the imaginative peasantry and handed down in simple faith from sire to son. 


One will not start on a journey if he meets as he gets out a beggar, a Buddhist priest, 
& person carrying firewood or his implements of labour, or if a lizard chirps, a dog sneezes or 
flaps his cars; nor will he turn back after once setting out, and if he has forgotten anything it 
is sent after him. ‘hat the object of his journey may be prosperous he starts with the right 
foot foremost at an auspicious moment, generally at dawn when the cock crows; his hopes 
are at their highest if he sees on the way a milch-cow, cattle, a pregnant woman, or one with 
a pitcher of water. flowers or fruits. For fear of goblins, lonely travellers avoid at dawn, noon and 
night junctions of roads, the shade of large trees, deserted places, river-banks and the sea- 
shore. Thieves do not set out when there is a halo round the moon (handa madala), as they 
will be arrested. 


The day’s luck or ill-luck depend on what one sees the first thing in the morning ; if anything 


unusual be done ona Monday, it will continue the whole week, 

Tt ix considered unlacky to lie down when the sun is setting; to sleep with the head towards the 
west or with the hands hetween the thighs : to clasp one’s hands across the head or to eat with the 
head resting on a hand ; to strike the plate with the fingers after taking a meal; to give into ancther’s 
hands worthless things like chunam or charcoal without keeping them on something ; and for a female 
to have hair on her person. But it is thought auspicious to eat facing eastwards, to gaze at the full 
moon and then at the face of a kind relative or a wealthy friend; to have a girl as the eldest in the 
family ; to have a cavity between the upper front teeth ; and, if a male, to have a hairy body. 


i 


* See Journal Asiatique, Avril, 1899. p. 309, 
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If a person yawns loudly, the crops of seven of his fields will be destroyed; if he bathes on 
a Tuesaday it is bad for his sons, if on a Friday for himself ; if he langhs immoderately he will soon have 
an occasion to cry ; if he allows another’s leg to be put over him he will be stunted in his growth; 
if he passes under another’s arm, he will cause the latter to get a boil under the armpit which can be 
averted by his returning the same way; if he eats standing or tramples a jack-fruit with one foot only 
he will get elephantiasis ; if the second toe of a female be longer than the big one, she will master her 
husband ; if he gazes at the halo round the moon and finds its reflexion round his shadow (bambara 
chaydva), his end is near ; if the left eye of a male throbs, it portends grief, the right pleasure — of a 
female it is the reverse; if the eyebrows of a woman meet, she will outlive her husband, if of a man 
he will be a widower; if a male eats burnt rice, he will grow his beard on one side only; if the 
tongue frequently touches where a tooth has fallen, the new one will come at an angle ; if an upper 
tooth be extracted, it will cause blindness; if a child cuts its upper front teeth first, it portends evil 
to its parents, and if a grave be dug and then closed up to dig a second, or if @ coffin be larger than 
a corpse, there will be another funeral in the family. 


A sneeze from the right nostril signifies that good is being spoken of the person, from the left 
ill; when an infant does so, a stander-by says “‘ Ayib(wan,” “long life to you.” A child whimpers in 
its sleep when angels come and tell it that its father is dead, because it has never seen him; but 
incredulously smiles when told its mother is dead, as she has given it milk a little while ago; some 
attribute the cries to Buddha who frightens the babe with the miseries of this world. 


Lightning strikes the graves of cruel men. Everyone's future is stamped on his head. 
A person who dangles bis legs when seated digs his mother’s grave. As one with a hairy whorl 
(seliya) on his back will meet with a watery death, he avoids the sea and rivers. Flowers on the 
nails signify illness, the itching sensation in one’s palm that he will get money, and a child's yawn 
that it is capable of taking a larger quantity of food. One does not raise his forefinger when eating, 
as thereby he chides his handful of rice. It is bad to scrape the perspiration from one’s body, as 
extreme exhaustion will ensue, and the only cure is to drink the collected sweat, A striog of corals 
shows by its decrease of culour that the wearer is i}. To prevent pimples and eruptions a chank is 
rubbed on the skin when the face is washed, When a person gets a hiccough he holds up his breath 
and repeats seven times, “ Ikkayt mdyt Glu giyd ikkd hitiyd mun dod,’ “ Hiccough and I went to 
Galle, he stayed back and I returned.” If one has moles on his body, stones equal in number to 
them are tied to a piece of rag and thrown where three roads meet; the person that picks up the 
packet and unties it gets the moles and the other becomes free, 

A cloth is spread on a chair or table in a room of a patient suffering with small-pox or a kindred 
disease, and a lamp with seven wicks placed on it. Pork is not brought into the house, and the clothes 
of the patient are not removed by the dhodi till he is well, Cloth dyed in turmeric and margosa 
leaves are used in the room, and a cocoanut palm leaf is placed before the house as a taboo; a small- 
pox patient is sometimes kept only with the attendants (sd@/tukdrayéd) in a separate hut, and before he 
is bathed after his recovery an infusion of margosa leaves is rubbed on his head and some protective 
verses recited ; when the disease has gone its round, a thank-oftering to the Seven Ammas takes place. 


Dreams that prognosticate a good future are kept secret, but bad ones are published far and 
wide ; when these are dreamt, it is also advisable to gu to a lime-tree early in the morning, repeat the 
dream and ask it to take to itself all the bad effects. Ifa person dreams of a dead relative, he gives 
food to a beggar the next morning. 


Every person has, in a more or less degreo, on certain days the evil mouth and the evil 
eye. To avoid the evil eye (eswaha) black pots with white chunam marks and hideous figures are 
placed before houses; children are marked between the eyes with a black streak, chanks are tied round 
the forehead of cattle, bunches of fruit are concealed with a covering made of palm-leaves and festive 
processions are preceded by mummeries, No one ever takes his meal in the presence of a stranger as 
ix will disagtee with him, unless the lecker-on is given a share of it. The number of children in a 
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family is never mentioned ; nor the beauty of another spoken of in his presence : if this be done, 
the one concerned spits out loud to counteract the evil, The ceremony of raising the bridal pair 
to the marriage platform is fraught with much ill to the relations who do so i if a person takes up 
any high office which he is not worthy to fill, evil will befall him, and serious consequences will 
follow should he read any ironically laudatory verses written by a person possessed of the evil mouth 
(katavaha) ; when anything clever or smart is said by anyone, the listener opens his mouth and closes 
it with his hand. These ill-effects are dispelled by various means: either a packet made of some sand 
trodden by an evil visitor is taken three times round the head and thrown into achatly of live-coals 
(gini kabala), or a receptacle containing the ashes of the upper part of a cocoanut shell, some burnt 
incense, and a few clods of earth from the neighbouring gardens is buried in the compound. When 
the evil influence on a family, a village, or on an occupation as fishing or agriculture, is great, 
a ceremony called Garé Yakuma is performed by men of the Oli caste: a platform is erected ou 
a field or by the sea-shore, and on it the dancers, sometimes naked, bat generally dressed in bideous 
garments, go through a Series of antics from evening to morn. 


The principle of life (aldva) that is in man rises with the new moun aud travels every month 
from the left foot to the head and down again on the right side; its movement is reversed in a 
woman, where it goes up the right side and comes down the left; it resides every day in a particular 
place, an injury to which causes death. The course it takes is the big toe. sole of the foot, calf, knee- 
cap, yoni or lingam, stomach, pap, armpit, neck, throat, lip, cheek, eye, part of the head and down 
the other part of the head, eye, cheek, &e, 

Death comes from different directions on different days : from the north on Sunday, north-west 
on Monday, west on Tuesday, south-west on Wednesday, south on Thursday, south-east on Friday, 
south-west on Saturday, and east on Sunday. 


The south-east is known as the ‘‘ fire Quarter?’ (yini kona) and no houses are built abutting 
on that side for fear of their destruction by fire. 


The presence of bats (wawld) in a house indicate that it will be deserted. Medicinal virtues are 
ascribed to the flesh of monkeys (vandurd). The slender loris’ (wnuhapulurd) face denotes ill-luck, 
and its ere-balls are used for a love-potion. The lion’s (sinkayd) fat corrodes any vessel except one of 
coll; its roar makes one deaf. and it does so three times:— one when it starts, the second on its 
way, and the last as it jumps on the victim; it kills elephants to eat their brains, 


A cheetah (koét/yd) is the avatir of the small-pox deity ; it likes the warmth of a blaze and 
comes near the farmer’s (gamardlu) watch-hut in the field, calls him by name and devours him; it 
also frequents where peacocks abound ; it does not eat the victim that falls with the right side upper- 
most ; small-pox patients are carried away by this animal who is attracted to them by their offensive 
smell; when it get. a sore mouth by eating the wild herb, méimaunadanil, it swallows lumps of clay to 
allay its hunger: the skin and claws are usel as amulets; the tigress has no connexion with her 
mate after once giving birth to her young owing to the severe travail. A cat (falald@) becomes 


excited by eating the root of the dealypha indica (kuppa méniya) and its bite makes one lean; its 
vaterwauling is unlucky. 


The grey mungoose (mugatiyd) bites a plant that has not been identified (v/sa-kumbha) before 
and after its fight with a cobra as an antidote; when it finds it difticult to combat with a snake, it 
retires to the jungle and brings on its back the king of the tribe, a white animal, who easily destroys 
the victim. A jackal's horn (narianga) is very rare, and it gives everything that its possessor 
wishes for; when buried under a threshing floor it gives a hundred-fold. It a dog (balld) yelps or 
ecratches away the earth, it presages illness or death ; if it walks on the roof, a house is deserted; and 
if it sleeps under one’s bed, it is a sign of the oceupant’s speedy death, A bear (valahd) throws sand 
on the eyes of its victim before pouncing on him, and it does not attack persons carrying a piece of 
the rock-bine (gal-pahura). When a mouse (miyyd) bites one, the wonnd is burnt with a piece of 
gold; it boasts after drinking toddy that it can break up the cat into seven pieces, The porcupine 
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(ittévd) shoots its quills to a distance to keep off its antagonists. The hare (hdvd) gives birth to its 
young on full-moon days, one of whom has a moon on its forehead, and dies the first day it sees that 
planet or invariably becomes a prey to the rat-snake. 


When a tooth falls out, its owner throws it on to the roof saying, “léno lénéd mé data aran 
honda ke kulu datak diyo,” “squirrel, dear squirrel, take this tooth and give me a dainty tooth.” 
Goblins are afraid of cattle (harak) with crumpled horns; a stick of the Lea staphlya(6urulla) is not 
used to drive them as it makes them lean; and bezoar stones (géréchana) found in them are given for 
small-pox. Wild buffaloes (mi harak) are subject to charms. The deer’s (muvd) musk prolongs 
a dying man’s life. — 

An elephant (aliyd) shakes a palm-leaf before eating it, as blood-suckers may be lurking there to 
go up its trunk; a dead animal is never found, for when death approaches, elephants go to a certain 
secluded spot and lay themselves down to breathe their last, The pengolin (kabellérd) is turned out 
of his home by the porcupine; and a person forcibly ejected from his house by another is compared 
to it, The mythical unicorn (kangarénd) has a horn on its forehead with which it pierces the rocks 
that intercept its path. 

If a crow (kdkkd) caws near one’s house in the morning, it forebodes sickness or death, at noon 
pleasure or the arrival of a friend, and in the evening much profit; if it drops its dung on the head, 
shoullers, or on the back of a person, it signifies great happiness, but on the knees or instep 
a speedy death; crows are divided into two castes which do not mate: the hooded or goigama crows, 
and the jungle or kard crows: they faint three times at night through hunger, and their insatiate 
appetite can only be appeased by making them swallow rags dipped in ghee; they hatch their eggs 
in time to take their young to the Dewdla festivals in August, and as no one eats their flesh they 
sorrowfully ery, “kdtkd” or ‘‘kdkka ‘(I eat everybody); a crow never dies a natural death and once 
in a hundred years a feather drops. 


Dark-plumaged birds like the owl (dass@), the magpie robin (polkichchd), and the black-bird 
(kavudu-pantkkiyd) are considered ominous, and they are chased away from the vicinity of houses ; 
the cry of the night-heron (kanakokd) as it flies over a house presages illness, and that of the devil- 
bird (uldmd) immediate death, to an inmate. If pigeons (pareyyd) leave a house it is a sign of 
impending misfortune, aud if a spotted dove (alukobeyyd) flies through one, it is temporarily 
abandoned. The presence of house sparrows (gé@ kurulld) in a house indicate that male-children will - 
be born; the cries of the cuckoo (k2hd) at night portend dry weather; the arrival of the pitta 
(avichchiyd) presages rain; and the eggs of the plover (kérald), if eaten, produce watchfulness. 


Parrots (girav) are proverbially ungrateful, the sun-bird (sitéikkd) boasts after a copious draught 
of toddy that he can overturn Maha Meru with its tiny beak; the great desire and difficulty of the 
horn-bill (kéndetid) to drink water is retribution for its refusal to give a supply of it to a thirsty 
person in its last existence; the common babbler (dattichchd or demalichchd) hops, as he once was 
a fettered prisoner; the male red-tailed fly-catcher (yrnihord) was a fire-thief, and its white-tailed 
mate (redt-hord) a clothes-robber. Thunder bursts open the eggs of the peacocks (monerii), and 
hence their love for rain: they dance in the morning to pay obeisance to the sun-god, and as giris 
will not get suitors are not domesticated. A white cock brings luck and prevents a garden from 
being destroyed by black beetles; when a hen has hatched, the shells are not thrown away but 
threaded together and kept in the loft over the fireplace till the chicks can take care of themselves ; 
the Ceylon jungle fowls (welikukulé) become blind by eating the seeds of a species of strobilanthes; 
when they may be knocked down with a stick. 


A crocodile (kimduld) makes lumps of clay to while away the time, and as it carries away its 
prey it plays at ball with it; when its mouth is open the eyes get shut. The flesh of the Varanus 
dracaena (talagoya) is nutritious and never disagrees. The Hydrosaurus salvator (kabaragoyd) is 
made uge of to make a deadly and leprosy-begetting poison, which is injected into the veins of the 
petel-leaf and given to an enemy to chew: three of the reptiles are tied to s hearth-stone (liggula), 
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faving each other, with a fourth suspended over them, and as they get heated they throw their poison 
into a pot placed to receive it, A lizard (Adad) can tell the future, and so the direction of its chirp 
is observed ; from the east, it denotes pleasant news; south, sickness or death ; north, profit; and 
west, the arrival of a friend; and if this little saurian or the deadly skink (/ckanald@) falls on the 
right side of a persun, he will gain riches: on the left, great evil will ensue, The blood-sucker 
(katussd) means by the upward motion of its head that girls be unearthed, and by the downward 
that boys, its inveterate enemies, be buried. The chameleon (yak-kutused) is the incarnation of 
women who have died in parturition. Marine turtles (kesléed) are held sacred and not killed. The 
cry of frogs (yembd) is a sign that rain is impending ; their urine is poisonous ; if a frog that infests a 
house be removed to any great distance it will come back— a mark may be made on it to test the trath ; 
a person is made lean by the Polypedactus maculatus (yos gemadiyd or etagémbd) jumping on him, 


A python (pimdurd) swallows a whole deer and then goes between the trunks of two trees growing 
near each other to erush the bones of its prey. Cobras (may1) are held sacred and never killed ; 
some have the wishing gem (dja mdnikkaya) in their throats which they keep ont to entice insects, 
and if this be taken from them they kill themselves ; they frequent sandal-wood trees, are fond of the 
sweet-smelling flowers of the wild pine, and are attracted by music: their bite is fatal on Sundays, 
und to keep them off, the snake-charmers carry the root of the Martynia diandra (ndgadarana), Of 
the seven varieties of Ceylon vipers (polangn), the bite of the nidi polanud causes a deep sleep and. 
that of the 14 polanga discharges of blood; the female viper expires when its skin is distended with 
offspring and the young make their escape ont of the decomposed body, The green whip-snake 
(ehetulld) attacks the eyes of those who approach it, and the shadow of the brown whip-snake 
(henakandayd) makes one lame aud paralytic ; a rat-snake (gerandiyd) seldom bites, but if it does, 
it is fatal to trample cow-dung. The Yropidonotus stolichws (ahdrakukkd) lives in gronps of 
seven, and when one is killed the others come in search of it; and the Dipsas forstenii (mdpila) 
reaches its vietim on the floor by several of them linking together and hanging trom the roof. The 
legendary kobd snake loses a joint of its tail every time it expends its poison, till one is left, when 
it gets wings and a head like that of a toad; with the last bite the victim and itself both die, 
A snake-doctor generally finds out what kind of reptile had bitten a person by a queer method: if the 
informer touches his breast with the right hand, it is a viper: if the head, a wdvild; it the stomach, 
a frog; if the right shoulder with the Jeft hand, a Bunyurns eeruleus (karaiald); if he be excited, 
itis askink; and if the messenger be a weeping female carrying a child, it is a cobra, 


Worms (panvd) attack flowers in November, and are subject to charms ; retribution follows 
ou one ruthlessly destroying the clay nest of a mason-wasp (kumbald) ; winged termites (mer), which 
issue in swarms in the rainy season, prognosticate a good supply of fish : spiders (makuné) are former 
fishermen who are continuing their old vocation ; snails (goludell4) used to cpit at others, and the 
Mantis reliyiosa (darakettiyd) was guilty of robbing firewood ; bugs infest a house when misfortune 
is mpending; leeches (kéidell4) are engaged in measuring the ground, and crickets (reheyys) 
stridulate till they burst. It is lucky to have ants carrying their exgs about a house, but if middle- 
sized black ants (yert) do s0, the head of the house will die within a short interval ; when a person i 
in a bad temper, it is sarcastically said that a red ant (dimiyd) has broken wind on him; the 
kanwéyd, a small red myriapod, causes death by entering the ear. Every new-born child has a louse 
on its head, which is never killed, but thrown away or put on to another's head, As the finger is 
taken round a bimiird, a burrowing insect, it dances to the couplet “ Bim tira, bim wrd; tot 
natdpiya mat natannan” (bimird bimird, you better dance and I too shall do so). 


The presence of fire-flies (kandmediriy@) in a house indicate that it will be broken into or 
leserted : if they alight on a person, a private loss will ensue, and whatever be wished for, as they are 
pivked up, will be obtained ; they had formerly refused to give a light to one in wont of it; their 
bite requires “the mud of the sea and the stars of the sky” to effect a cure — an occult way of 
expressing salt and the gum of the eye, Buttertlies (samanalayé) go on a pilgrimage from November 
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to February to Adam’s Peak, against which they dash themselves and die, Centipedes (pattéyé) run away 
when their name is mentioned and kill themselves when surrounded by a fire ; they are as much affected 
as the person they bite. The black beetle (kuruminiyd) is a departed spirit sent by Yama, king of the 
dead, to find out how many there are in a family; if it comes down on three taps from an ikle broom, 
its intentions are evil; it is either killed or wrapped in a piece of white cloth and kept in a corner, 


If one approaches the mythical dambda tree without a charm, he is killed by evil spirits; a twig 
of the unknown kulunika floats against the current and cuts in two the strongest metal, and the 
fabulous kapruka gives everything one wishes for. Bo-trees are sacred to Buddha and never cut 
down; the margosa (kohomba) is consecrated to Pattini and her seven attendants ; and the fruits of 
the Sterculia fetida (telambu) are never eaten, as this tree is haunted by Navaratna WAlli, the 
patroness of the Rodiya caste. A nut of the cocoanut-tree never falls on one except he has incurred 
divine displeasure ; it is lucky to possess a double cocoanut-tree, but bad for one’s male children to 
have a king cocoanut-tree near a house, and when a child is born or a person dies, a cocoanut blossom 
is hung over to keep away the devils, 


The flowering of the Corypha umbraculifera (tala) is inauspicious to a village, and to remove the 
evil influence a gardyakuwma is performed. In drawing toddy from the Caryota urens (kitul), a knife 
which has already been used is preferred to another. One who plants an areca-tree becomes subject 
to nervousness, and the woman who chews with betel the slice containing the scar becomes a widow. 
Before a betel is chewed its apex and sometimes the ribs are removed, either as poison may have been 
injected, or as a cobra brought this leaf from the lower world with the stalk in its mouth; the petiole 
also is broken off, as it is beneath one’s dignity to eat it. 


There are rites and ceremonies before ploughing and sowing rice ; for making a threshing-floor ; 
before the threshing takes place ; after the first crop of corn is threshed ; after the paddy is collected 
and at the measuring of the grain. In a field things are given strange names; no sad news is told, 
and ashade over the head is not permitted, When the daily supply of rice is being given out, if the 
winnowing fan (kulla) or the measure (hunduva) drops, it denotes that extra mouths will have to be 
fed ; and if a person talks while the grain is put into the pot it willnot swell, Paddy is not pounded 
in a house where one has died, as the spirit is attracted by the noise. Twilight seen on the tops of 
trees is the light by which the female elf Réksht dries her paddy. 


A bite of the Habenaria macrostachya (nagd meru alé) inflames one’s passion ; the Trichos- 
anthes cucumerina (dummella) and the Zehenuria umbellata (kekirt) are rendered bitter if named 
before eating; the Alocasia yams (Aabarala) give a rasping sensation in the throat whenever it is 
mentioned within the eater’s hearing; if a married female eats a plantain which is attached to 
another, she will get twins; when one 1s hurt by a nettle, Cassia leaves (téra) are rubbed on the 
injured place with the words “ tira hola visa neta kahambiliydva visa eta’’ (Cassia leaves are sting- 
less, but prickly is the nettle) ; and to get a good crop yams are planted in the afternoon and fruit- 
bearing trees in the forenoon. The Cassia grows on a fertile soil, and where the Maxttizia tetrandra 
(diya taliya) and the Terminalia tomentosa (Lumbuh) flourish, a copious supply of water can be 
obtained ; persons taken for execution were formerly decorated with the hibiscus (wadamal), and 
flowers of different colours are used for devil ceremonies. 


Tt is auspicious to have growing near houses the iron-wood (nd), the Mimusops hezandra (palu), 
the Mimusops elengt (méinamal), champak (sapu), the pomegranate (delum), the margosa, the areca, 
the cocoanut, the palmyrah (talgaha), the jack (Aerali), the shoeflower, the Wrightia zeylanica (idda), 
the nutmeg (s@dikkd), and the Vitis rinifera (midi). But the following are unlucky : the cotton tree 
(imbul), the Myristica horsficldia (ruk), the mango (amba), the Aegle marmelos (beli), the Cassia 
fistula (chela), the tamarind (siyambald), the satinwood (duruta), the Acacta catechu (rat kihiri), 
the Murraya exotica (ettériya) and the soapberry plant (penela).1® 


(To be continued.) 





18 J am largely indebted for the information about plants to J. R, A. 8, (Ceylon), 1891, Vol. XII. No. 42, p. 135, 
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SUBHASHITAMALIKA., 
Translated from German Poets. 

BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Pu.D., JENA. 
(Continued from p, 409.) 
Transitoriness. 

69 


Siehe, wir hassen, wir streiten, es trennt uns Neigung und Meinung; 
Aber es bleichet indess dir sich die Locke wie mir, 


aa fafgeae oe antares Praeraz | 
iy ~~ 
Sara Vat: Far HAF TATA: || 
sada vidvishvahé pagya vigbhig cha vivaddvahe | 
jiryanti chobhayoh késaih kalahé vartamanay6h | 
70 


’S ist nicht allein der Wangen Pracht, die mit den Jahren flieht, 
Nein, das ists was mich traurig macht, ee auch das hake verbliiht, 


a Mane aa WS TATRA eA: a: | 
qa Taare AT ATT aetpaR i 


na sdchami tath’ gandau nasyachchhrikau ganaih Sanaih | 
yatha hridayam antahstham mlanam glanath jadikritam 41 
71 
Was vergangen, kehrt nicht wieder ; 
Aber ging es leuchtend nieder, 
Leuchtets lange noch zuriick, 


afarart art ma aafraray | 
aaa 9 fat gerseatia ageraT | 


yad vishéapachanh yatam gatam tad anivrittayé | 


vartaté tu chirath drishtav astam éti yad ujivalam i 
vi) 
(2 


ScHILLEr. 


GEIBEL. 


kK. Forster. 


Was glinzt, ist fiir den Augenblick gehoren : 
Das Echte bleibt der Nachwelt unverlor en. 


ST TAIT Waa wR = | 
WHAT T Tae Hea a aasT || 


yach chhébhi tat k-hanénaiva jayaté chantaréti cha} 
autalparam tu yaj jatyath kalpanté "pi na nagsyati i 
73 
Was du von der Minute ausgeschlagen, 
Bringt keine Ewigkeit zuruck., 


ara PASAT TTT AT T TT | 
T THROTATaT wars Hea Hf] 


Anitath yan muhtirtena pratyakbyatam ty. aya cha yat) 
na tat kalpasabasréshu pratilabdhasi karbichit 1 
Cf. M. Bh. XII. 3814, 


GOETHE. 


ScHILLER. 
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Youth and Age. 
74 
In den Ocean schifft mit tausend Masten der Jiingling ; 
Still, auf gerettetem Boot, treibt in den Hafen der Greis. goyprer, 


aos : > 
Ha: caafafaa: age gra Zar | 
ugiafaea seeareata Ta I 
potaih pavanavikshiptaih samudram plavaté yuva | 
bhangavasishtaya vriddhas tiram ichchhati naukaya Wl 
75 
Wie gross war diese Welt gestaltet, 
So lang die Knospe sie noch barg ; 


Wie wenig, ach, hat sich entfaltet, 
Dies wenige wie klein und karg! ScHILLER. 


~ 2 n > 
qaaay fre aequdiequarnte | 
x Cas ° f~ 
TAAUTHA SA PeAAMNt AeTHA |I 
pallavéna pinaddham yat purdsit sumahdakriti | 
tasyaivalpakam udbhinnam krichchhrach chapi tad alpakam (I 
76 


Weil sie zu leichtlich glaubt, irrt muntre Jugend oft ; 
Das Alter qualt sich gern, weil es zu wenig hofft. Cronecx. 


Rerentarags ata reata att | 
WMI GaMwasT Sat ewe ll 


visrambhatiprasangéna bhrantim gachchhati yauvanam | 
Asatantuvisirnatvaj jara duhkhéna pidyatée 
77 

Frith in bliihender Jugend lern, o Jiingling, 
Lebensgliick. Sie entfliehn, die holdenjJahre ! 
Wie die Welle die Welle, treibt die eine 
Stunde die andre. 

Keine kehret zuriick, bis einst dein Haupthaar 
Schneeweiss glinzet, der Purpur deiner Lippen 
Ist entwichen, nur eine Schénheit blieb dir, 
Mannliche Tugend. 


~ . c c 
Fa TMNT AST TAT VAAN TET 
Ms one = 2 so c 

ssrareria wyara aad t Feat EAA | 

qarnt esate fapfarataat manasa Ara: 

iN ata ot ra 

aM Stara segepaaat eas cera | 
putra drag yauvanasthé bhaja sukhajananam dharmamargam prayatnaéd 
abdhay tirmir yathérmim pranudati satatam ré muhirté muhirtam | 
yach chatitath vyatitam vikritim alalitam yavad abhyéti kayah 
késa jiryanti sushyaty adharakisalayam éishyaté punyam ékam | 


Cf. M. Bh. V. 1249. 


Baopg. 
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78 
Am Ende deiner Bahn ist gut Zufriedenheit : 
Doch wer am Anfang ist zufrieden, kommt nicht weit. Resncus: 


afer 3 Sraaearead AATaTAA qaT | 
aia g ater eget Ts Ft aiseaA II 
nasti vai jivanasydnte manastéshasamam sukham | 
Adau tu yd ’sti samntushté na sa dirar gamishyati || 
Life and Death. 

79 


Heilig sei dir der Tag ; doch schitze das Leben nicht héher, 
1s ein anderes Gut, denn alle Giiter sind triiglich. 


~ fas 
qgat TeAqaeM ATT way siarzA | 
. < *, SA: BR 
oad waar aa AATF Wet II 
~~) 
muhirté bahumantavy6 ma tu bhavaya jivanam | 
uttamam sarvavittanam sarvam vittam hi bhahguram || 
80 


Des Todes rihrendes Bild steht 
Nicht als Schrecken dem Weisen und nicht als Ende dem Frommen. 
Jenen dringt es ins Leben zuriick und lehret ihn handeln, 


Diesem starkt es, zum kiinftigen Heil, in Triibsal die Hoffnung ; 
Beiden wird zum Leben der Tod. 


¢ ~ = ~ 
Hage AAS ATT: Aad AT Rear 
Ss = o> 
A WAANMAT A ATANAET Fey: | 

oo yaa) cn SN [ meee 
Al WU aTaty HAD TSTAAT 
ee ans ° a nN 
PTT ATS ATM HTH SHWTATT | 
mirkhadvishté manasi vidushah sajjaté nd karald 
nd bhavasydparatir iva cha Sraddadhanasya mrityuh | 
4 pranintéd itaram anisam karmané téjayitya 
prasyasyényam vipadi maranam kalpaté jivandya V 
81 


Wenn die Blitter fallen in des Jahres Kreise, 
Wenn zum Grabe wallen entnervte Greise, 
Da gehorcht die Natar 
Ruhig nur 


Ihrem alten Gesetze, 


Da ist nichts was den Menschen entsetze. 

THT PAISAU AM FT TATTITT | 

a nt 2 ae ee ~ . 

tet Areaaa Ta TART II 
patanarn mlanapattrandin maranam cha gatayusham | 
vihitath vidhinéty étan na prajfébhyé bhayamkaram 


Cf. Bhay. Pur, VIL. 2, 49 ; Subhdshitdrn, 176. 


GOETHE. 


GorrTne, 


ScHIBLER. 
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82 
Und so lang du das nicht bast, 
Dieses Stirb und Werde, 
Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
Auf der dunkeln Erde. Goran: 


masa cara Farrcaresaashaa. | 
wat Ravyara waeaee zarfaer: | 


yavaj jfiatam tvaya naitan maranat pratijivanam | 
bhiimau timirabhitayam bhavasy andha ivatithih 1 
Fortune and Adversity. 


83 
O Menschenherz, was ist dein Glick? 
Ein unbewusst geborner, 
Und kaum gegriisst, verlorner, 
Unwiederholter Augenblick. 


we wea Path Py gaafer F | 
WAAIsAaATS: STAT: AW: II 


sakbé hridaya prichchhami kimbhtitam sukham asti té | 
ajnitajatanirnashtah svagatapagatah kshanah 1 
84 
Willst du in die Ferne schweifen ? 
Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah ! 
Lerne nur das Glick ergreifen, 
Und das Gliick ist immer da. 


wet qeraret TerMey fet ate | 
wt HAY wetacat atest aafsar Aer II 


alam dérapravaséna hastaprapye hité sati | 


LENATv. 


GOETHE. 


arth késéshu grahitavya sris cha samnibita sada | 
85 
Alles in der Welt lisst sich ertragen, 
Nur nicht eine Reihe von schénen Tagen. 

& ° ~ na 

wa Ug AAU Va aH TAT AEA | 
a 2. r~ e Q 

TF Va FATA Beara TWIT II 


sarvam khalu manushyéna sahyam 16ké bravimy abam | 


GOETHE, 


na tu sahyd viméghindm sudindndmh paramparé it 
86 
Ein jeder Wechsel schreckt den Gliicklichen ; 
Wo kein Gewinn zu hoffen, droht Verlust. 


fram eau att ma get sa: | 
qeaa 7 aa aT ways Il 


viparyayéna sarvéna bhitith yati sukhi janah | 
vriddhir yatra na labhyéta kshaya évavaéishyaté | 


ScHILLER. 
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87 
Zeigt sich der Glickliche mir, ich vergesse die Gotter des Himmels : 
Aber sie stehen vor mir, wenn ich den Leidenden seh. Serge: 


afiat afk cent Prenat festa: | 
a aa F era arama Shar II 


sukhinatn yadi pasyami vismardmi divaukasah | 
té purd mé sthitéh sakshid vikshamanasya duhkhinam \\ 


Fate. 
88 
Musst nicht widerstehn dem Schicksal 
Aber musst es auch nicht fliehen : 
Wirst du ihm entgegengehen, 
Wirds dich freundlich nach sich ziehen. Gorrse. 


qatar Aaa +7 arcaet TarrsA | 
agra ¢ wr sare: Il 


pratikaro vidhér nasti na chapy asti paléyanam | 
anukilataram daivam kshamayda pratigrihnatah 1 
89 
Kannst dem Schicksal widerstehn, 
Aber manchmal giebt es Schlige ; 
Wills nicht aus dem Wege gehn, 
Ei so geh du aus dem Wege. Gorrue. 


aq ara ydteaeasaihs TeCTe | 
aaRaeT SET ATT Ta AATNCTAT || 


daivam tata pratikurvams tadan4ni sahishyasé | 
pratikilasya daivasya margé déyO manasvina | 
90 
Es fiirchte die Gotter 

Das Menschengeschlecht ! 

Sie halten die Herrschaft 

In ewigen Handen, 

Und konnen sie brauchen 

Wies ibnen gefallt. 

Der fiirchte sie doppelt, 

Den je sie erheben ! Gogtue. 


seer eae: 
fara g a fadtrargaded air a: | 
SAHA as TATA 

qafraaaat arraaa zat: II 


satatam amaramanyér udvijantém manushya 
dvir api tu sa bibhiyad uchchasarbsthé naré yah | 
achalam uchitahastair igvaratvam dadhana 

yad abhiruchitam ésham sfdhayanty éva dévah W 
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91 

Mit den G6ttern 
Soll sich nicht messen 
Irgend ein Mensch. 
Hebt er sich aufwarts und berthrt 
Mit dem Scheitel die Sterne, 
Nirgends haften dann 
Die unsicheren Sohlen, 
Und mit ihm spielen 
Wolken und Winde. 


q Bq at we et Het at: ae saa 
aaa aera Beye aar: | 
HAT AAMWAMAsta T Weataneaay 
saga: atest Saeetaat Prete Il 


na khalu na khalu spardha kirya suraih saha jantunad 
nabhasi tulayann atmanam chét sprisaty api t4rakah | 
kvachana chalaniny dsajjanté na padatalany até 
jaladapavanah kridam kurvanty anéna nirargalam It 
Guilt. 
92 
Das Leben ist der Giiter héchstes nicht ; 
Der Uebel grésstes aber ist die Schuld. 


Sat at fF Ata warat wrAAA | 
Hert ¢ aerHeay fate eraHay ll 


jivanam k6 hi manyéta dhananam dhanam uttamam | 
kashtandm tu mahakashtam agham viddhi svayamkritam 
93 
Wer nie sein Brot mit Thranen ass, 

Wer nie die kummervollen Nachte 

Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Michte. 

Thr fiihrt ins Leben uns hinein 

Und lasst den Armen schuldig werden ; 

Dann iberlasst ihr ihn der Pein, 

Denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden. 


5 =~ Ly 
Taste RNAI AATa ANT easy 
Wea TA CTAATAAT A A TPM FATT | 
a ata sirrata aa aaa anrearsaea 
: 2 LA 
HUM AWIATMZITIT TT AIAHS TWA II 
y6 ndginnam kadachin nayanajalagalé napi duhsarvarishu 
bhrashtasvapné mumécha svasayanam amard no sa janati yushman 4 


yé nitva jivalékam tadanu babuvidham karayitvagham anté 
kriranéih yatanandm upanayatha vasam martyakitam varaékam tI 


GoeTue. 


ScHILLER. 


GOETHE. 
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ot 


Das eben ist der Fluch der bésen That, 
Dass sie fortzeugend immer Béses muss gebaren, 


5 5 ~ Se C 
Ud ATA AeA aT FECA HAW: | 
oN a . ~ 
aaa Tt Aea-aATL II 
étamn mahattamam manyé désham dushtasya karmanah | 
samropayad ivatmanam prasiité yad aghantaram |) 


95 
Es freut sich die Gottheit der reuigen Siinder : 


ScHILLER, 


Unsterbliche heben verlorene Kinder 


Mit fearigen Armen zum Himmel empor. 


GorTue. 


~~ ¢ 

BWMMEPA STATS MET 
Tara SAAT STATA, | 
faamatt a fet TeaTr- 
~ Con x 
eaeaaE Mazz II 
Agaskrité dandasatarhanasya 

tus hyanti dévas charat6 nutapam | 


vimuktadésham cha divam prasannd4s 
téjasvibhir bahubbir udvahanti 1) 


Cf. Manu X1. 280. 


(To be continued.) 


A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON 
OR GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 
BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A, 
(Continued from p. 275.) 


Duren; s, v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Durga; s. v. Factory, 264, i, s. 7. Pagoda, 498, 
ii, 499, ii, see 500, i, footnote, 3 times ; ann, 
1609: s.v. Nuggurcote, 483, i. 

Parga; s. 2, Comorin, Cape, 184, i, s, 7, Doorga 
pooja, 250, ii, s. ». Mysore, 467, i, 3, 7, Pagoda, 
499, ii. 

Yurgah ; s. o. 255,i1; ann, 1828: 8. v, 255, ii. 

Durga-puja; ann. 1869: s. v. Tazeea, 688, i, 
twice. 

JYurga-pija; e. ». Doorga pooja, 250. ii, s. v. 
Dussera, 256, ii, 

Durgaw; ann. 1782: s. 2, Durgah, 255, ii. 

Durhmsallah; ann. 1826: s, 
244, i, 

Vari; sv, Durian, 255, ii, 


v. Dhurmgalla. 





| 
| 


| 


Durian ; s.v. 255. ii, twice. 793. ii; ann, 1768-71: 
s,v. Soursop, 858,i; ann. 1878: s. v, 256, ii; 
ann. 1885: s. uv, 793, ii. 

Durianes ; ann. 1563: s, x. Durian, 256, i. 

Duriano; s. v, Durian. 255, ii. 

Durianum ; ann, 1440: s, r. Durian, 256, i, * 

Durion: ann, 1552, 1553 (twice) and 1588: 
s.z. Durian, 256, i. 

Durioon; ann. 1768-71: s. rv. Soursop, 858, i. 

Durio zibethinus ; s. v. Durian, 255, ii. 

Duriyan; s v. Durian, 254, ii, 

Durjun ; ¢. 2. 793, ii. 

Duroa; ann. 1608-10: s, v. Datura, 231, ii. 


| Darreer ; ann, 1781: s. . Doria, 251, i. 





Dursamand; ann. 1340: s. ». Oudh, 494, ii, 
Dirsamand; s, ». Doorsummund, 250, i. 
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Dir Samun; ann. 1309: s. v, Doorsummund, 
250, i, 

Dirdé Samundtr; ann. 1300: 8.7. Doorsammund, 
250, ii. 

Darva ; s. 7. Doob, 250, i. 

Durwaun ; s. v. 256, il. 

Durwauza-bund ; s. v. 799, ii. 

Duryven; ann, 1598 and 1601: s, 2. Durian, 
256, i, 

Durzee; ann, 1883; s, v. Tailor-bird, 676, i. 

Dus; ann. 1292: 8, 0. Umbrella, 725, ii, 3 times. 

Dusaud ; ann. 1792: s. ¢. Pyke (b), 847, i. 

Dusharah ; ann. 1785: s. v. Dussera, 257, i, 

Dusrah ; ann. 1799: s, v. Dussera, 257, 1, 

‘Dussarah ; aun. 1812: s, 7, Dussera, 257, i. 

Dnsgsera; s. 2. 256, ii, s. v. Doorga pooja, 250, 
ii; ann, 1820: s. ¢. Dewally, 238, ii; ann. 
1825: s.z. Pindarry, 539, i. 

Dustick; ann. 1682; s. 2. Choky, 158, ii; ann. 
1748: s, v. Dustuck, 257, ii; ann. 1762: 8. 7. 
Writer, 742, ii; ann. 1769: z. Hoshol- 
hookhum, 807, ii. 

Dustoor; s. 2. 257, i, 793, ii; aun. 1680: 
793, ii, twice; ann, 1780 and 1785: s, v. 
ii; ann. 1809: s.r. Destoor, 237, ii. 

Dustvoree ; s. ve. Custom, 22], ii; ann. 1866: 
s, uv. Dustoor, 257, ii, 

Dustoorie ; ann. 1822: s, x, Sircar (b), 638, i. 

Dustoory ; s. 2, Dustoor, 257, i, s, v. Sayer, 604, 
i; ann. 1680: 8. 7, Picar, 848, li, s. 7. Podar, 
844, ii; ann, 1681: 8s. 2. Dustoor, 793, ii; 
ann. 1824: s.z. Dustoor, 257, ii. 


&, 


8.0 
257. 


Dustuck; s. 9. 257, li, twice, 793, ii: ann. 
1716: s.v, 207, 11; ann. 1759: s. v. Consn- 
mah, 190, ii; ann. 1763: ». 7. 257, ii. 

Dutch Folly ; ann. 1856: s. 2, Lorcha, 398, i. 

Dutch Garden ; ann. 1688: s. 7, Gardens, 278, ii, 


Coast, 740, i. 
Duties ; ann. 1673: s. v, Mussaul. 460, i, 
Dutra; ann. 1690: s, v. Datura, 231], ii, 
Dutry ; ann. 1673: s. v. Datura, 231, ii. 
Duttee ; ann. 1622: s, 0. Dhoty, 243, i. 
Duttie; ann. 1615: 7. 2. Lewchew, 392, ii, 
Duty ; ann. 1681: s. v. Deuti, 790, i. 
Duuetma; ann. 1559: s, r. Tomaun, 707, i. 
Dayung ; s. vy. Dugong, 254, ii, 
Diiyung ; s. 7. Dugong, 254, ii, 
Dvara; s.v, Doar, 248, 11. 
Dvaraka ; s. v. Dwarka, 257, i. 





Dvara-Samudra ; s. 7. Doorsummund, 250, ii. 

Dyarika ; 8. v. Dwarka, 257, ii, twice. 

Dvipa; s. 7. Diu, 246, ii, s. 7. Maldives, 417, ii, 

Dwaigir; ann. 1348: s. xr. Bandicoot, 44, i, twice. 

Dwangarbeider; s. v. Beriberi, 66, ii. 

Dwaira Samndra; s, c. Narsinga, 474, i, s. x 
Sumatra, 657, i, 

Dwarka; s. v. 257, ii, s, x. Jacquete, 339, ii, 
twice ; ann, 1813 and 1841 (twice): s. 2. 
Jacquete, 339, il. 

Dwazdah-ganf: ann. 1350: s, 7, Bargany, 761, ii. 

Dwazda-kani; 8. v. Bargany, 761, ii, twice. 

Dwye; s. e. Doai, 248, i. 

Dy; ann. 1782: 8, 7. Dave, 788, ii. 

Dyah; ann, 1883: ». ¢. Daye, 233, i. 

Dyak; ann, 1868: «. 7. Hubble-bubble, 326, i. 

Dybananguim ; ann, 1553: s, v. Zirbad, 750, i. 

Dye-wood; s. 2, Brazil-wood, 86, i, 3 times, 

Dyewood ; s. 2. Brazil-wood, 86, i. 

Dyo; ann. 1525: 8.7. Gogolla, 293, ii. 

Dysucksoys ; 8, 7, Piece-goods, 536, i, 

Dyvan-Khane; ann, 1367: s.c, Dewaun, 240, ii. 


E 


Eagle-wood; s. 7. 258, i, 3 times and footnote, 
s,v. Aloes, 10, ii; ann. 1516 and 1618: 8 v. 
Calambac, 110, ii; ann. 1854: s, v, 258, ii, 

Eagre ; s. v. Macareo, 402, ii. 

Early tea; s. v. Chota-hazry, 162, i; ann, 1866 
and 1875: s. 7. Chota-hazry, 162, i. 

Earth-nut ; ann. 1600: s. z, Sweet Potato, 673, it. 

Earth-oil; s. 7, 258, ii; ann. 1755: s, wv. 258, 
ii; ann. 1759: s, v. Catechu, 133, ii; s. v. 
Hurtaul, 328, 1; ann, 1810: s. x, 258, ii. 

Kasterling ; ann. 1726: s. o, Zirbad, 730, i. 

Fast-Indian ; s. 7. Eurasian, 262, i. 


| East Indies ; ann, 1687: s, 7. Achdr, 3,1; ann. 
Dutch India ; s. v. Resident, 576, ii, s. «. West- ' 


1688: s.z, Ant, White, 23, i; ann, 1768: 
s. v. Anaconda, 16, ii, 
Eat-rice ; s. 7, Tiffin, 700, i. 
Eblis; ann, 1800: s. v, Oojyne, 487, ii. 
Ebony-tree; s. 7. Calamander Wood, 110, i, 
Ebramies ; ann, 1727: s. v, Matt, 430, ii. 
Eebarry ; ann. 1673: s;v. Maund, 432, i. 
Ecberi : ann. 1610: gs, v. Xerafine, 743, il. 
Ecka; s. v. 258, il. 
Ecnephia; ann, 1613: s. v, Typhoon, 728, ii. 


, Eden; s. v. Plantain, 541, i. 


Edirwarna Vedam ; ann 1727: s. ¢, Gronthum, 
304, i. 
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Edrisi; s. 2. Diul-Sind, 792, i. 

Eed; s. ». 259, i, 794, i; ann. 1860: @ v, 
794, i 

EBedgah; s. 2. 259, i, s. ». Bunow, 100, i. 

Fed-Gah ; ann. 1792: 8, 2. Hedgah, 259, i, 

Eekbar; ann, 1663: s. v. Taj. 860, 1. 

Egg-plant ; s. a. Brinjaul, 86, ii, 87, i. 

Egmure : aun. 1693: s. 2 Purwanna, 564, i; 
‘ann, 1694: s, ¢, Salaam, 592, i. 

Egoz ; ann, 1690: s. x, Coco, 176, il. 

Egypt; s, v. Arrack, 26,i, s. 7, Ashrafee, 28, i, 


x. z, Bheesty, 69, ii, s. ¢. Bora, 80, i, 8.0. | 


Buffalo, 93, ii, s. v. Chick (b), 148, i, sz. 
China, 153, i, see 175, ii, footnote, s. 7, Coffer, 
179, i, s. ve. Copeck, 195, li, s, x. Curry, 217, 
ii, see 224, ii, footnote, s, 2. Deloll, 235, ii, 
s. v. Dewaun, 239, ii, 8.2, Dufterdar, 254,i, s, 2. 
(copura, 297, ii, see 305, i, footnote, s. x 
Guinea worm, 307, li, s. v. Hodgett, 320, i, 
s.v. Misree, 434, ii, s. x. Moplah, 448, ii, see 
452, i, footnote, s. 7. Ooplah, 488, i, s. 2, 
Pataca, 517, ii, s. 7, Pateca, 518, ii, see 519, i, 
footnote, s. 2 Peer, 524, ii, s, v. Sirris, 
HBR ii. s. 7. Sissov, 639, i, x, 7, Sugar, 654, i, 
655,1, ¢. v. Sultan, 656, i, sv. Teak, 692. ii, 
s,c, Turkey, 720, is. 2 Typhoon, 722, 3, 


sev. Wali, 734, i and ii, s, 2, Zebu, 747, i 








Ekka; s. v. Ecka, 258, ii, s. 2, Hackery, 310, ii; 
ann. 1811] and 1834: 8, r. Ecka, 259, i. 

Eknephias ; ann. 1613: s, v. Typhoon, 723, ii. 

Ek-tang ; ann, 1883: ». », Ekteng, 794, i. 

Ekteng ; s, 7. 794, i. 

Bla; s.r. Patchouli, 518, i, 

Elam ; s, 2, Patchouli, 518, i, 

Eland ; ann, 1663: s. 7. Neelyve, 476, i. 

Elange ; ann, 1612: s. 2, Caste, 132, i, 

Elatches; g. 0. Piece-goous, 536, i. 

Elchee; s, 2. 794, i, 

Elchi ; ann, 1404 and 1885: s, x, Elchee, 794, & 

Electrum : ann, 250: s, x. Lac, 38] 

Elef : s. ¢. Elephant, 795, ii. 

Elef ameqran ; s. v. Elephant, 795, ii, 

Klefant : s, v. Elephant, 797, ii, 

Elefante : ann. 1616: «. 2. Elephanta, 260, i. 

Elefantes : ann, 1541: 8. 7. Abada, 1, i. 

Elefanti: ann, 1505: s. 2, Narsinga, 474, i. 

Elegans; ». v Polonga, 545, i. 

Elephans: ann. 1653: «. +. Omrah, 4x6, is 
aun. 1605 2s, v. Elephanta (b), 261, ii, 


ay 


: Elephant; s.¢, 259, ii, 794, ii, 4 times and fyot- 


Pe 


sr, Dengue, 789, i, s. ¢. Elephant, 795, i, . 


726, i, twice. s, 2, Fedea, 798, ji: aun. 940: 
s. 7. Teak, 693, i: aun. 1250: ». +, Porcelain, 
543, uy ann. 1325: s. », Tanga, 682, ii; aun. 
1640:3.0, Dawk, 232, i: s, 0, Jeetul, 349, ii, 
svv. Lack, 382, i, s. 2. Palaukeen, 503, i, ann. 
1420 : 8, 7, Cowry, 209, ii, twice; ann, 1442: 
s, @ Macheen, 406, i: aun, T4601: x, " 
Porcelain, 845, i; aun. 1520: 8, 2, Doombur, 
VO2,u, twiee > ann. 1541: 8. v, Peking, 526, 
i; ann, 1554: s, v, Giraffe, 239, il: s. 2, 


Zamorin, 745. Hi; ann, 1598: s.e, Banana, | 


47, li: ann. 1884: 8, 7. Zend, 870, i. 
Leypte : s. e, Pataca, S17, ji; ann. 1848: 9, > 
Amubooruck, 751, ii. 


Egsytians; ann, 1598: s, 7. China-Root, 153, i. 
Ehsham ; anu. 3811: x. v, Buxee, 104, ii, 
Ehsbam: s. 7. Eysham, 282, jj, 


Fight Brothers; aun. 1883: s, v, Seven Sisters, | 


O16, i 
Erlbothen; ann, 1840: ¢. y, Pyke (a), 567, i. 


Eintrelopre; ann. 1760: 5. x, Interluper, 335, i. 
‘Ekatémpulus; s.r, Dwarka, 257, ii. 


note (twice), 795, i (6 times) and ii, 796,i and 
ii, both 5 times, 797, i (8 times) and ii (3 
times), s, 2, Coomkee (b), 194, s. 2, Cornae, 197, 
ii, 108, i and footnote, s, 2, Corral, 200, ii, s. 2 
Cospetir, 201, ii, see 226, ii, footnote, 245, ii, 
footnote, s. ¢, Elephanta, 259, ii, 3 times, s. x, 
Guddy, 807. i, s. 2. Hatty, 313, i, twiee, sa. 
Hfowdah, 828, ti, «. 2, India, 331, i, so, Jool, 
355, jie. « Keddah, 364. i, see 373, i, fuot- 
note, x. 7. Lan John, 384, ii, 9.72. Mahout, 109, 
i, s,¢. Mate, 430, i, 3 times, 8. 2. Mosyuito, 
493, i, 8.0 Muckna, 454, i, 4 times and fuot- 
note, s.¢, Must, 402. isc, Negrais, Cape,477, 
i, 8. t. Rogue, 579, ti, 5 times, 580, i. see 588, 
i, footnote, 2 Surkanda, 666, i, see 793, ii, 
footnote, s. 7. Ganda, 799, i, twice, 800, i, 3.2. 
Jeel, 811, i, 8. . Nomerieal Affixes, 432, ii ; 
B,C. 525: s.r. Tiger, 701, i, twice; B. C.2, 
B.C. Lda (twice) and B. CG. 20: « x, 
Indian (Mahout), 333, ii; A. D. 80-90: 8.2, 
Tiger, 702, i; ann. 210: s, 2. Indian (Mahout), 
038, ti; ann. 640: 2. x, Kling, 373, i; ann. 
700: s, x, Cospetir, 202, i: ann, 1150: 8. 2. 
Malay, 416, ii; ann, 1200: 8, 2. Bilooch, 71, 
i: ann, 1290: s. », Hindoo, 315, ii; ann. 
1298: s, 7, Champa, 140, i, s. 2. Zobo, 750, 
ii; ann. 1311: s, 2, Madura, 408, i; ann. 
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1815: s.v, Ghaut (b), 282, i; ann. 1328: 
s. v. Champa, 140,i; ann. 1340: s.o,Chatta, 
141, ii, s. e, Cootub, The, 195, i, twice, s. v. 
Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann, 1350: s. v. 
Martaban, 428, i; ann, 1370: s.v. Jungle, 
358, ii; ann. 1430: s. 2, Giraffe, 289, ii, s. v. 
Macheen, 406, i, s.v, Tenasserim, 695, ii; ann. 
1443: s, o. Kedgeree, 364, i; ann. 1480: s. 2. 
Jungle, 359, i; ann. 1498: s. «. Pegu, 525, i, 
a.v, Sarnaa, 601, ii; ann. 1516: s, 7. Champa, 
140, i; ann. 1522: s. v, Coco-de-Mer, 177, 
ii; ann, 1526: ¢, v. Hatty, 313, ii, 4 times, 
8.2. Gwalior, 805, i, 3 times; ann. 1541: 8.7, 
Abada, 1, i; ann. 1545: 8. v. Prome, 554, ii; 
avn, 1548: s. v. Elephanta, 259, li; ann. 
1553: s. v. Cospetir, 202, i, s. v. Ganda, 
277, ii; ann. 1554: s, », Elephanta (b), 261, 
i, 8. % Rhinoceros, 849, i; ann, 1555: 5, v. 
Peshawur, 581, ii; ann, 1560: s. ». Laos, 385, 
ii; ann, 1578: s, 7, Pial, 533, ii; ann, 1585: 
ss, v. Abada, 1, ii,s.v. Buffalo, 938, ii, 94, i, s. 
Dala, 227, i; ann. 1590: s. v. Cospetir, 202, i, 
s. v. Ghee, 282, ii, s. v. Mahout, 409, i and ii, 
s. v. Mate, 430, i, s. », Aracan, 758, ii; ann, 
1598 : s. z. Elephanta, 260, i, twice, s. ¢. Siam, 
632, iis ann, 1604: s.«. Mugg, 455, ii; ann. 
1608-9: 8.2. Palankeen, 503, it; ann. 1610: 
.s. v. Rupee, 586, ii, s. v. Gwalior, 805, i; ann. 
1612: s. 2%, Dacca, 225,1; ann, 1613: 5s, »v. 
Abada, 2,i; ann. 1616: s. 7. Elephanta, 260, 
i, twice; ann. 1620 : s. 7. Orankay, 492, 1; 
ann. 1629-30: s. 7, Payen-ghaut, 522, il; ann. 
1631: s,«. Tumasha, 717, i; ann. 1632: 8. 2. 


Vanjaris, §8,i; ann. 1644: s. 2. Hleplanta, | 


260,i; ann. 1648: 8. x. Mahout, 409, ii; 
ann. 1659: s. v. Elephanta ()), 261,15 ann. 
1663: 9s. v. Howdah, 325, ii, s. e, Lan John, 
384, ii, s. o. Neelgye, 476, i, s. 0, Pundit, 561, 
i; aun. 1664: s, v Cowtails, 210, ti; ann, 
1665: s, 7. Ambaree, 756, i; ann. 1666: 5.2. 
Buffalo, 94,1; ann, 1672: s. v. Cornac, 198, 
i; s.e. Corral, 200, ii, s. 7, Mogul, The Great, 
437, ii; ann. 1673: s. 7, Elephanta, 260, i, 
s. v. Snake-stone, 648, ti; ann. 1681: 8, 2. 
Umbrella, 726,i1; ann. 1684: s. v. Masuli- 
patam, 822, ii: ann. 1685: s. 7, Country, 
207, 1; ann, 1690: s.¢. Elephanta, 260, ii, 
(b) 794, ii; aun. 1712; s,v. Cornac, 198, i, 
twice, s. v, Hlepbanta, 260, ii, 3 times; ann. 
1726: s. v2. Cornac, 198, i, twice ; ann, 1727: 





s.v. Cornac, 198, i, s. ¢, Elephanta, 260, ii; 
ann. 1757 : s. v. Musnud, 827, ii; ann. 1760: 
s. v. Hlephanta, 260, ii; ann, 1764: 8. 2. 
Elephanta, 261, i; ann. 1780 : 8. v, Elephanta, 
261, i, twice, s. v. Muckna, 454, i, twice, s. 7. 
Tangun, 683, ii; ann, 1780-90: s. », Peon, 
528, ili; ann. 1781: s.v, Nair, 471,i; ann. 
1783: s. v. Elephanta, 261, i, twice; ann. 
1785: s. v. Fandm, 266, i, s. 7. Howdah, 325, 
ii; ann. 1789: s. v. Bangy (a), 46,1; ann. 
1798 and 1799: s. v, Ambaree, 11,i; ann, 
1800: s. v. Carcana, 125, ii, 8. ». Poligar, 
844, ii; ann, 1803: s. v. Anaconda, 17, 3, 
s, v. Sowarry, 650, ii; anu. 1804: 5s. ¢, 
Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 1805: s, v Ambaree, 
11,i; ann. 1807: s. », Coomkee (b), 194, i; 
ann, 1810:s8. 0, Chowry, 165, ii; ann, 1813: 
s, v. Elephanta, 261, i, twice; ann, 1827: 8.2. 
Pawl, 842, ii; ann, 1829: s.2, To Tiff, 701, 
ji; ann. 1881: s, 2. Howdah, 325, ii; ann. 
1348: s, vw. Mahout, 409, it; ann, 1855: 
gs, vu. Sonaparanta, 647, ii, twice; ann, 1856: 
s, v. Chuckerbntty, 167, i, twice; ann, 1857: 
s. tv. Pandy, 509, ii; ann. 1860: s, 7. Ana- 
conla, 17, i, twice ; ann, 1863; 5,2, Howdah, 
325, ii; ann. 1873: s, 7. Mate, 430,13; ann. 
1878: s, ». Rogue, 580, i, 3 times, s. v. Sahib, 
591,13; ann. 1885: s. x. To Tiff, 701, ii. 

Elephanta ; s. 2. 259, ii, (b) 794, ii, 8. x. 
Damani, 228, i; ann. 1538: s.z, Salsette (a), 
D4, ii, twiceo 5 ann. 1673: s, 7 Pateca, 519, 
ii; ann, 1690 and 1712: », 2 260, ii; ann. 
1754: s. v. Veranda, 733, 1; ann, 1756 and 
1700: s. » (b), 261, ii; ann, 1764 and 
1750: «2. 261,15 ann. 1783: 8s, 7. Veranda, 
738, i, twice; ann. 1795 and 1813: s. 7.26], 
i; ann. 1819: 5. v, Concan, 189, ii, 

Elephant-Creeper; s. 7. 261, ii, 

Elephant-driver: ann. 1826: s, », Mahout, 
409, ii, 

Elephante ; ann. 1760 : s. v, Elephanta, 260, ii. 

Elephanti; s. v. Elephant, 7985, i. 

Elephantiasis ; s, 7. Cochin Leg, 174, ii; anx, 
1813: s.v. Cochin Leg, 174, i, 

Elephanto, ann. 1673 : s. v. Elephanta, 260, i ; 
s. v. Hendry Kendry, 314, i; ann. 1727: s. v, 
Elephanta, 260, ii. 

’Eléphantos ; s. 7. Elephant, 794, ii, 795, i, 797, i, 

Elephant’s Teeth ; ann, 1727: s. v, Loonghee, 
396, ii, 
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Elephants’ teeth; ann. 1250: s, v, Porcelain, 
548, ii. 

Elephant-trap; s. 2. Quedda, 567, ii. 

Elephantus ; ¢. vs Elephant, 794, ii, twice. ; 

*Eléphas ; s.z, Elephant, 794, ii, twice, 795, il, 
797, i. 

Eleusine Coracana; s, ¢, Raggy, 57], i. 

Elfeubein ; s, 2. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Eli: ann. 1298: s. 2, Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elis. v, Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Bli; s.v. Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Eli; s. 2. Delly, Mount, 239, i. 

Elichpur; ann, 1294-5: s. 7. Mahratta, 409, ii. 

Eli mala; s. 7, Delly, Mount, 235, i. 

Elk; s. v. 261, li, 797, ii. s. ¢. Sabre, 596, 1, 

ELKharij ; s, 7. Carrack, 126, ii. 

Elleeabad : s. v. Allahabad, &, i. 

Ellefanté; ann. 1644: s. 2, Elephanta, 260, i. 





Ellora; ann, 1684and1794: s, x, Ell’ora, 262, i, 

Elléra; s. v. ElVora, 261, ii, 

Elora ; s. 7. 261, ii. 

Ellore; s. v. Circars, 170, ii. 

EWu; ann. 1753: 8, r. Gingerly, 801, i. 

Elly; ann. 1562: 2. 2. Delly, Mount, 235, ii. 

Elora; ann. 1665: s. x. ElVora. 261, ii, 

Eloura ; aun. 1760: s. 7. Ellora, 262, i. 

Elp ; s. 7. Elephant, 797, ii. 

Elpend; ¢. v. Elephant, 797, ii, 

Elu; s.z. 262, i, 797, ii, twice, 798, 1; 82, 
Dondera Head, 249, ii. 

Eln ; 8. r. Delly, Mount, 235, i, 

Elara: s. v. Ell’ora 261, ii. 

“Elwai; s.2. Aloes, 10, ii, 

Bix: ann, 1270: s, x, Dingyerman, 252, i, 

Ely; s. v. Delly, Mount, 235, i, twice, see 287, 
1, footnote. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTE ON LAW OF SUCCESSION IN THE 
NATIVE STATE OF PERAK. 


THE law of succession in the State of Perak 
was that on the death of the Sultan the Raja 
Muda became Sultan, and the Raja Bandabara 
(Treasurer) beeame Raja Muda, and one of the 
pew Sultan's sons became Raja Bandahara. Thus. 
supposing at some particular time, the succession 
stood as in column J. helow, then after successive 
deaths it would stand as in columns IT. and LI, 








| 1, | Il. IIL 
Sultan. ..{ 4, | 4's Brother.! A’s Son 
Rapy Muda. } A's Brother, A's Son, ) A’s Nephew, 
R. Bandahara... A’s Son. | A's Nephew.! A’s Grandson, 
‘ { 





The Malay Rajas came of a different race from 
the native Malays. They are believed to have 
come from India and a considerable number of 
Sanskrit words are found embedded in the lan- 
guage, and noticeably certain words relating to 
Royalty. Some of those words, I believe, are 
much closer to classical Sanskrit than similar 
words in the modern Indian Languages, Takhta 
was one, I believe, and Singasara another. (See 
Marsden’s Grammar and Dictionary.) 


The ahove note, by Mr, C.J. Irving. C.ALG, 
Straits Settlements Civil Service (Retd., is of 
interest in connection with the question of succes- 
sion in the State of Manipur, described in Sir 
Richard Temple's Note in Vol. XX » p. £22, uf the 


Indian Antiquary (for 1891). The principle of 
succession appears to be that the heir-presumptive 
is the heir-apparent, and that having once beeome 
heir-apparent he must succeed in his turn, the 
right to succeed reverting to the next heir- 
apparent, whoever he may he. 


It is remarkable that the custom in Perak 
should, apparently, be of Sanskrit or Indian 
origin. In the Punjab State of Maler Kotla it is, 
or rather was, followed by an Afghan family 
which has a quasi-religious standing owing to the 
fact that its founder was a celebrated Sift saint. 
(Cf. the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII. p. 828.) 


H. A. Ross, 
Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 
26th Mareh 1963, 





CORNAC. 


Here is an carly instance of this old Anglo- 
Indianism. Yule’s earliest instance is 1727. 


1684-5, The Queen was delivered of a Daughter 
and fearing her husband should hate her because 
it was not a son, she changed it for one the wife 
of a Cornsea had then brought forth. Cornacas 
are the men that govern the elephants. Some 
said the child [afterwards the Emperor Akbar], 
thought to be changed, was got on the queen by 
the Cornaea, — Stevens, Translation of Faria-y 
Sousa, Portuguese Asia, Vol, I. p. 67, 
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NOTES ON DRAVIDIAN PHILOLOGY. 


BY STEN KONOW, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


HE Dravidian verb is not rich in tenses, It possesses a present tense which is commonly also 
used as a future, a past, and usually also a future. 


Tulu and Géndi differ from the rest of the Dravidian languages in having developed a more 
complicated system of conjugational forms. Bishop Caldwell, 4 Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian or South-Indian Family of Languages, Second Edition, London, 1875, p. 340, 
remarked about those two languages :-— 

*Tulu has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite past, It has conditional and 
potential moods, as well as a subjunctive. Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly 
a participle of the past tense, whilst Tulu has also a present and a future participle. All these 
moods, tenses, and participles have regularly formed negatives . . 

* Génd has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tulu, and in idaition some of itsown, It 
has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect properly so 
called (L_ was going) and a past indefinite (I went), It has also a desiderative form of the 
indicative — that is, a tense which, when preceded by the future, is a subjunctive, but which when 
standing alone implies a wish. 

“ On comparing the complicated conjngational system of the Génd with the extreme and almost 
naked simplicity of the Tamil, I conclude that we have here a proof, not of the superiority of the 
Génd mind to the Tamilian, but simply of the greater antiquity of Tamilian literary culture. The 
development of the conjugational system of Tainil seems to have been arrested at a very early 
period (as in the parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the invention of 
writing, by which the verbal forms existing at the time were fossilised, whilst the uncultured Génds, 
and their still ruder neiyhbours the Kéls, went on age after age, as before, compounding with their 
verbs auxiliary words of time and relation. and fusing them into conjugational forms by rapid and 
careless pronunciation, without allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive,” 


Bishop Caldwell further suggested that these featares of the conjugational system of Géndi 
might, to some extent, be due to the influence of Santali. It would be of considerable interest if 
such an influence could be proved to have been at work, and I have therefore thought it worth while 
to take a closer view of the various facts connected with Géndi conjugation, I should have 
wished to extend my investigations to Tulu, but I am hindered from doing so because I have not here 
sufficient materials for dealing with that language. 


Tt has often been stated that Gindi differs from other Dravidian languages in the formation of 
the passive. In reality, however, Géndi in this respect closely agrees with the other dialects of the 
family, Messrs. Driberg and Harrison state that Géudi has a regular passive formed by adding the 
verb dydnd, to be, to become, to the conjunctive participle; thus, jisi dyét’nd, I am struck. Such 
forms are, however, also used in other Dravidian languages, Thus Bishop Caldwell gives mugind’ 
dyirru, it is finished ; kévil katti dytrru, the temple is built, from Tamil, and remarks that péyirru, 
it has gone, may generally be used in such phrases instead of dyérru, it has become. Similarly we 
find jés? huttén, having struck I went, I am struck, in Géndt. 


In Tamil, however, the auxiliary verb is, in such phrases, always used in the third person 
singular neuter, while all persons and numbers are said to be used in Géndt. I am not able to check 
this statement. 1 have examined the specimens prepared for the use of the Linguistic Survey in the 
various dialects of Génci, and I have not found any such fotms. It therefore seems probable that 
they are simply literal translations of Aryan phrases, and do not in reality belong to the language 
At all events, there cannot here be any question of influence exercised by Santali, 


It has further been stated that Gdndi differs from other Dravidian languages in possessing 
a potential mood and an inceptive. Thus, k7d partténd, I can do: kialatina, I begin to do. In kid 
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ee eT 
paritind, I can do, kid is simply the verbal noun, aud the whole phrase exactly corresponds te forms 
such as nénu péda galanu, I can sing, in Telugu. Kidléténd, 1 begin to do, is apparently formed 
from the infinitive A(@-lé, to do, by adding dténd, I become, or, I have become. We can therefore 
compare Telugu phrases such as atadu d pant chéyadénaku dranbhifchinddu, he has begun to do this 
work, In such forms, Géndi will be seen to agree with the usage of other Dravidian languages. 


We shall now turn to an examination of the various tenses of the indicative mood in Géndt- 
Bishop Caldwell bas drawn attention to the fact that while Tamil has only three tenses, it has 
a present, an imperfect, an indefinite past, a perfect, a future, and a conditional, The table which 
follows will show how all these tenses are formed from ki@nd, to make : — 


RA AT 






























































| Present. Imperfect. Indefinite, | Perfeot. | Future. Conditienal, 
Sing, 1 ..., htatind —...| kinddn 4 kiénd ...| kitdn | ktdka(n)  ...| kidkd(n) 
Q  ~,,.| kidtént | kind? . hiéni ..| kiti wo | Kidki | kidki 
3masc. ...| kiatdr wel Eindur — .,,| kiér wet Rblur | kidnur kir 
\ 
3 fem. & n,. | kidtd we | kind(u) —...) kirdr me kit(1) ..| ketdr | ki 
ro a aes en 7 ; arate 
Plur, 1. | kéétivam ,, | kindim | kiéram —...| kttém ..| kidkdm kidhém 
1 
eae ! 
2 | keddérit — ,,,| kindir . | ktérit vee) Kitir ...| kidkir kidkir 
ae a et eee 
| i 
Bmase. ...| kidtérk —,,.| kindurk —...' kiérk vo! kiturk | kidnurk kirk 
i 1 
Se ee ae ic 
3fem. & nw hkidtdng ....lkindung  .. | kivdig o kitung ...| kidnung king 
i } , 














It will Le seen that the so-called conditional only differs from the future in the third person. 
It seems necessary to infer that only the third person contains the original suffix of the conditional, 
and it is perhaps allowed to compare the Kanarese suffix re, 


Forms such as 47, kirk, and king are 
apparently due to analogy. 


Tam not, however, able to judge about these forms, because they seem 
to be very rarely used, and scarcely occur in the materials at my disposal. 


If we compare the other tenses in the table, it will be seen that they can be divided inte two 


classes, The first comprises the present and the indefinite, the second the imperfect, the perfect, 
and the future, 


The two classes use different suffixes in order to distinguish the person of the subject. Bishop 
Caldwell has already drawn attention to this fact and also pointed out bow it should be explained. 
He says, J. ¢. p. 252 :— 

“ The personal terminations of the first and second persons singular in Génd require a little 
consideration. In both persons the initial n of the isolated pronoun! seems to hold its ground in 
some of the tenses in a manner whieh is not observed in any other dialect — eg., dyaténd, 1 am 
becoming, dydé/ni, thou art becoming. In some other tenses (¢g., imperfect dnddn, 1 became, 





} Compare Tamil nén, I; nt, thou. — 8. RK. 
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perfect dttdn, I have become), the termination of the first person resembles that in use in most of 
the other dialects, In the second person (éndi, déti), the », whatever its origin, disappears 
altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Davidian t. I prefer, therefore, to regard the n of the 
first and second persons, in these tenses, as the of the pronoun of the third person singular, én, he, 
forming, when added to the root, a participial noun. Aydt-dn-d would then mean, 1 am one who 
becomes; dydé-‘n-i, thou art one who becomes. If this view is correct, nothing can be observed in 
these forms differing in reality from those in the other dialects.” 


It is evident that Bishop Caldwell has here found the true explanation of such forms, and, at 
the same time, of the apparent richness of various tenses in Gdndi. Forms such as kidténd, I do; 
kiénd, I wish to do, &c., are simply nouns of agency used as verbs. 


Similar forms are frequently used in other Dravidian forms of speech. 


Tt is a well-known fact that nouns of agency or composite nouns are freely formed in the 
Dravidian languages by adding the terminations or the full forms of the demonstrative pronouns to 
the bases of nouns, adjectives, and relative participles. 


In Tamil we find words such as mupp-an, an elder, from muppu, age ; Tamir-an, a Tamilian, 
from Tamir, Tamil; malei-yin-an, a mountaineer, from malei, mountain ; pattinatt-an, a citizen, 
from pattanam, city ; vtll-an, vill-in-an, vill-én, vill-avan, a bowman, from vil, bow ; édinan, one 
who read, from édina, who read. 


It will be seen that the pronominal suffix is sometimes added to the base (thus, vill-an, 
a bowman), and sometimes to the oblique base (thus, pattin-att-an, a citizen), They are sometimes 
even added to the genitive; thus, kén-tn-an, he who is the king’s. 


Similar forms occur in all Dravidian languages. Compare Kanarese mdduv-acanu, one who 
does, from mddura, who is doing ; mddid-avanu, one who did, from mddida, who has done; Telugu 
mag-andu, a husband ; chinna-vandu, a boy, &, 


Like ordiaary nouns, such composite nouns are frequently used as verbs, and the personal 
terminations of ordinary verbs are then added. This is especially the case in Telugu, the old dialects 
of Tamil and Kanarese, and the minor languages such as Kuruth, Malto, and Géndi. Thus we find 
Tamil kén-en, I am king ; kdn-em, we are kings ; Telugu sévakudu-nu, I am a servant ; tammuda-vu, 
thou art a brother ; brdhmanulumu, we are Brahmans ; Kuruhk urban, I am a master ; urbaro, you 
are masters ; Malto én niayadi-n, I am your daughter; Kui dau neggdnu, I am good; éanju kuenju, 
he is a Kui, and so forth. 


Such composite nouns are very frequently formed from the relative participles. Compare Tamil 
seygiravan, he who does; seydavan, he who did ; geybavan, he who will do ; Kanarese mdduravanu, 
he who does ; mddidavanu, he who did; Telugu chéstunnavddu, he who does; chésinavddu, he who 
did; chésévddu, he who does, or, will do. In poetical Tamil such forms are often used as ordinary 
tenses, Thus, nadandanan, he walked; nadandanam, we walked, &c. This is quite common in 
Telugu. Thus, nénu dyana int-l5 lekka vrdsévdda-nu (or crdsé-vdnni), I am an accountant in bis 
house ; nivu yéms pant chésé-réda-vu, what work do you do? ; and so forth. 


It will be seen from the instances given above that such composite nouns are sometimes formed 
by adding the full demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes by simply adding the termination. 
Compare Tamil zill-un and vrill-avan, a bowman. It seems probable that forms such as zull-an 
represent @ more ancient stage of development than vill-acan, It will therefore be seen that, for 
instance, Telugu chésinddu, he did, is essentially the same form as chésina-rddu, one who did 
Bishop Caldwell justly remarked that a form such as nadandadu, it walked, literally means ‘a thing 
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which walked.’ In the same way éeygirdn, he does, seems to be identical with ceygiraran, one who 
does, a doer. Compare villdn and rillavan, a bowman. We shall have to return to this question 


below. 
We are now in a position to better understand Géndi forms such as kidténd, I do. 


Géndt has, to a great extent, imitated the neighbouring Aryan languages in using a relative 
pronoun, The interrogative &dr, feminine, and neuter bad, has been adopted for that purpose. 
Besides, however, we frequently also find relative clauses expressed in the usual Dravidian way by 
means of relative participles. Thus, I have noted halle kiyé mdnvdl, theft doing man, a man who 
usually commits theft, from Bhandara Géndi possesses at least three such relative participles, 
Thus, from kidnd, to do, we find a present participle kid/d,a past ki/@, and an indefinite k7é. 
Compare Telugu chéstunna, doing ; chésina, who did, and chésé, who usually does, who will do, &e. 
These participles are the bases of different tenses which are all inflected in exactly the same way. 
Thus, kidténd, I do; kiténd, I did; kiénd, J might do, I will do. In addition to Aiténd, I did, we 
also find kisiténd, formed from the conjunctive participle kisi, having done. 


The personal terminations added in all these tenses are as follows : — 


Sing, 1 6nd. | Plu. 1 é6r-am, ér-am. 
2 dni. | 2 ér-it. broil, 
3 mase, or, ér. { 3 mase. ork, érk, 
3 fem. and n. @ rdr. 3 fem. and n. day, vdig, 


It will be seen that the terminations of the third persons plural are simply formed from the 
corresponding third persons singular, by adding the nsnal plural suffixes, I am not, however, able 
to satisfactorily explain the suttix rdr of the third person singular, feminine and neuter of the 
indefinite tense. The same termination is also used in the future, 


The terminations of the first and second persons plural are clearly formed from the third person 
singular, masculine, by adding the suffixes am in the frst, and 7f in the second person. Am is 
identical with the suffix dia added in other tenses, ani ¢¢ is the ordinary suffix ¢ of the second person, 
with the addition of the plural suffix 4, Compare kim-t, do ye; kim, do ; tmmd, thou; ¢mmdt, you, 


It might seem curivus that the first and second persons plural should be formed from the third 
person singular. A comparison of kidtér-am, we do; kiér-am, we will do, with kédtér, he does; 
ktér, he will do, ix, however, sufficient to show that this is in reality the case. The explanation is 
that such forms as hédtér, kiér, &c., are originally plurals, and they are still often used as such, 


The demonstrative pronoun in Géndi is now ér, plural ér and érk. The form ér, however, 
corresponds to Tamil azar or dr, they, which is very commonly used as an honoritie singular, The 
old Géndi singular must have been dx, and the third person singular masculine of the present tense 
of kind nvust originally have been kidtén, a doer, or, he does, The existence of such a form must 
necessarily be inferred from the first and second persons singular, kidt-én-d, | do; kidt-én-2, thou 


doest, which are regularly formed from kédtén by adding the personal suffixes of the first and second 
persons singular, respectively. 


The same persunal suffixes are in Géndi also added to the interrogative pronoun when it is used 


as the predicate, Thus we find ¢mmd bén-i (not bér) dndi, who art thou? ; amét bér-am andém, 
who are we ?: &e. 


Tt will thus be seen that the richly developed system of conjugational forms in Géndi is only 


avpurent, and that the language in this respect well agrees with other Dravidian forms of speech, 
ezpecially Telugu, 
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On the other hand, there are several compound tenses, as is also the case in other connected 
languages. Thus, the imperfect Linddn, I was doing, is formed from the participle kié, by adding 
dnddn, I was. Another form of the same tense is kié matténd, I was doing. The pluperfect kis? 
mdtténd, 1 had done, literally means ‘having done I was,’ and so forth. 


We have thus seen that the formation of tenses in Géndi is essentially the same as in other 
Dravidian languages, and that there cannot, therefore, in that respect be any question about an 
influence exercised by Santali. 


Tt has often been stated that the negative verb in Géndi is formed by inserting fille or halle 
between the pronoun and the verb, This use of Aille or halle does not, however, appear to be more 
than a tendency, and I have over and over again found forms such as sévdr, he did not give, without 
the addition of any separate negative particle. It will thus be seen that Gdndi in all such essential 
points agrees with other Dravidian languages, and there is no philological reason for separating it as 
a northern group of Dravidian languages, as has sometimes been done. 


It has already been pointed out in the preceding pages that the third person singular of most 
Dravidian tenses in form does not differ from a composite noun or noun of agency, Thus Géndi kitur, 
he did, seems to be formed from kitu, corresponding to Tamil geydu, having done, by adding the suffix 
of the demonstrative pronoun. Compare Tamil seydén, he did. The other persons of ordinary tenses 
are not, however, formed in the same way as in the case of the Gondt present by adding the personal 
suffixes to the base of the third person, but by substituting the suflixes of the first and second persons 
for that of the third, Thus Géndi kétdn, I did; Attz, thou didst. The forms of those suffixes 
vary in the different Dravidian languages. The reason for this state of affairs seems to be that the 
full forms of the personal pronouns have been changed in various ways, and the suffixes have not 
always undergone the same changes. Thus the pronoun ‘thou’ in Telugu is mécu, but the pronominal 
suffix of the same person is simply eu or ri, where all traces of the original pronominal base have 
disappeared. On the other hand in Géndi ‘thow’ is immd; but the corresponding suftix of the second 
person is i, probably the oldest form of the Dravidian pronoun for ‘thou.’ It is quite natural that 
the same suffix can, under such circumstances, come to be used for more than one person, Compare 
Telugu chésind-nu, I did ; chése-nu, he, she, it, or they, did, where the same suffix nu is apparently used 
for the first as well as for the third persons. Prof. A. Ludwig has mentioned several similar 
instances from Telugu, Tamil, and Kanarese, and has drawn the conelusion that the personal 
terminations of the Dravidian verb are not originally personal pronouns, but that there is only, at the 
utmost, an intended assimilation of the sound of the termination of the verbal tenses to the sound of 
the personal pronouns. See his paper Uber itie Verbaljlexion ler Dravidasprachen. Sitzungsberichte 
der k6nigl, bohmischen Gesellschatt der Wissenschaften. Classe ftir Philosophie, Geschichte und 
Philologie, 1900, No. VIL 


Professor Ludwig is certainly right in assuming an assimilation in sound between verb and 
pronoun. Compare Telugu nénu chésindnu, I did; nivu chésindeu, thou didst ; eddu chésinddu, he 
did ; Tamil ndn seydén, 1 did; ni seyld-y, thou didst ; avan geyddn, he did; Kui éanju gitenju, he 
did. If we compare Telugu rddu chésinddu, Tamil avan seyddn, Kui éuhju giteiju, it is evident that 
the third person singular masculine of the verb has in all cases undergone the same phonetical changes 
as the corresponding pronoun. In such eases as Telugu nivu chésindru, thou didst, where the base of 


the pronoun is v7, and the corresponding verbal suffix only is a secondary termination, it is evident 
that the assimilation in sound has been intended, 


There are, on the other hand, many cases in which the verbal forms have not been changed in the 
same way as the pronouns, A good instance is furnished by Géndi, Compare nann@ kidtén-d, 
I do; nannd kitd(-n), Ldid; immd kiti, thou didst ; mammdt kitém, we did; immét kitir 
Tt will be seen that the Géndi pronouns hare undergone great changes, 
suffixes have retained an older form, 


, you did. 
while the corresponding 
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It is well known that the personal pronouns of the first and second persons, and the reflexive 
pronoun in Dravidian languages, are formed in the same way. The suffix of the cingular is usually 
n, aud that of the plural m. Compare the following table : — 
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et he, 

Tt will be seen from the table that the usual termination of the plural r has replaced the old 2 in 
many cases, That is exactly what has taken place in the Gondt pronominal suttix of the second person 
plural, Compare kétir. you did. The change of + to 7 is very common in Géndi in plural forms ; 
thus, hidtér-am and hidtérenm, we do. 





The table seews to point to the conclusion that the oldest form for ‘1? is Gu or én, and that for 
‘thow’ is @n, #, or ai. The final » in @x and Zn ig certainly a suffis, and is perhaps originally identical 
with the suffix a of the demonstrative pronoun. The personal suffixes @ or dn, for ‘I,’ and 7, for 
which we often tind ¢x, for * thou’ in Géndi, are therefore apparently the old personal pronouns, while 
the pronouns now in actual use in the language have been considerably changed. 


The case is similar in the plural. The pronominal suffix of the first person is am or 6m. For 
om we olten find dm which directly corresponds to the forms for ‘we? usnal in Old-Kanarese and 
Kui. The suftix of the second person plural has already been mentioned. It may be added that the 
suffix min allmodern Drayidian languages has been confined to the first person plural, Inold Tamil, 
however, we occasionally find this suffix used for all persons of the plural. Thus, seydum, we, you, or 
they, dil. Similarly we find forms such as médugum, we, you, or they, do, inold-Kanarese, In such 
forms there is no distinction of person, and even the distinction of number does not seem to have been 
necessary in the oll Dravidian dialects. Thus Malayalam no more adds the personal terminations 
to verbs, but uses the uninilected participles instead ; thus, cheyyunnu, I do, &c.; cheydu, I did, &c., 
for ail persons and numbers. The corresponding Sey is used for all the persons of the singular in 
old Tamil, while m is added in the plural, The oldest Malayalam texts make use of personal 
terminations like Tamil, It is not, however, probable that they have ever been so commonly used in 
that dialect as in most modern Dravidian forms of speech. There are even indications that a similar 
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simplified conjugation by means of uninflected participles has been used over a much wider area than 
the present state of affairs might lead us to infer, Thus we find similar forms occasionally used in 
Géndi. Compare ¢indi, I eat, &e. ; ¢ivji, 1 ate, &c., for all persons and numbers. 


The common Dravidian principle is, however, to add personal terminations, and the state of affairs 
in Géndi, where the personal pronouns have changed their old forms while the personal terminations 
of verbs closely agree with the oldest forms of the same pronouns in other dialects, proves that those 
terminations are, in reality, what they have usually been supposed to be, pronominal suffixes, The 
ease of Telugu, where some of the personal terminations have dropped the whole base of the original 
pronoun but have become assimilated to them in sound, shows how clearly they have continued to be 


felt as pronominal. 


On the other hand, it should be borne in mind that the pronominal suffixes were not originally 
necessary. This explains why they are so frequently dropped in everyday language. Thus we very 
commonly find the terminations of the first and third persons singular dropped in vulgar Telugu, and 
so forth. 


The forms which are used as verbal tenses in Dravidian languages are, as is well known, 
participles, or are formed from participles. Thus the present tense seems to be formed from 
a participle which is identical with the base, by adding the verb substantive, and the past is formed 
from the so-called conjunctive participle. This use of participles as the base of all tenses, is 
a characteristic feature of Dravidian languages; and it seems allowed to infer that the corresponding 
tendency in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars is due to Dravidian influence. The Aryan population cf 
India must bave assimilated a large Dravidian element. This process is still going on at the present 
day : and we see how small tribes are gradually Aryanised and abandon their native speech for that of 
their Aryan neighbours. 


The modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars do not appear to contain many traces of the old Dravidian 
admixture. Most of their characteristics can apparently be traced back to tendencies in Sanskrit, 
and they are therefore generally considered to be quite independent of the Dravidian languages. It 
may therefore be of interest to examine the facts in which a Dravidian influence might be expected to 
have taken place. 


There is of course no doubt regarding the existence of a Dravidian clement in the Aryan population 
of Northern India. We are not, however, here concerned with the anthropological side of the question. 
It will be sufficient to look out for philological traces of the Dravidas in the language of the Aryans. 
Such traces might be expected to be found in vocabulary, in pronunciation, and in grammar, especially 
in syntax, 


With regard to vocabulary, it has long been recognised that Sanskrit dictionaries contain many 
words which cannot be derived from Indo-European bases, and whieh can only be explained as 
borrowed from the Dravidians, I do not intend to enter upon this side of the question. A long list 
of supposed loanwords in Sanskrit will be found in the introduction to the Revd. F. Kittel’s Kannada- 
English Dictionary. 


It has long ago been proposed to explain the existence of cerebral letters in Indo. 
Aryan languages by the supposition of Dravidian influence, It is highly probable that such an influence 
can have been at work. It is, however, possible that the cerebrals have been independently 
developed in the speech of the Aryan Indians, just as we find cerebrals developed from rt, &e., 
in Norwegian and Swedish, Compare fot, from fort, quickly, in vulgar dialects, There is, on 
the other hand, one point in the pronunciation of all Indo-Aryan dialects where it seems 
to be necessary to think of Dravidian influence, and this influence can here be traced back to the 
oldest times, 
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The Indo-European family of languages possesses an 7, as well ag an 7, The same is the case 
in Sanskrit, but both sounds are there distributed in a way which is quite different and apparently 
quite lawless. The sister-language of the oldest Indo-Aryan dialects, the old Tranian form of speech, 
has chanyed every J into. The same has apparently once been the case in all Aryan dialects, In 
India itaelf we can see how the use of 7 is gradually spreading. In the oldest Vedic texts it is 
a comparatively rare sound, It is more frequently used in later Vedie books, and till more so in 
post-Vedic literature. There must be a reason for this increasing tendency to change r into Ll, and 
the only satisfactory explanation seems to be that it is due to Dravidian influence. Bishop Caldwell 
has pointed out that rand 1 in Dravidian languages are constantly interchanged, usually so that an 
Vis substituted for an r. 


There are no traces of Dravidian influence in other points of the pronunciation of the oldest 
Indo-Aryan language. The common softening of hard single consonants alter vowels in the 
Prakrits seems to correspond to the similar change in Dravidian, The double pronunciation of the 
palatals in modern Marathi is probably due to the influence of Telugu, and so on, But we 
have no right to assume that such tendencies have been at work in the oldest stage of Indo-Aryan 
languages. 


The Dravidian languages have, on the other hand, very early exercised an important influence 
on Aryan grammar, I do uot think that this influence has heen a direct one, of one language on 
another, It seems to have taken place in such a way that the Dravilians who were, in the course of 
time, absorbed by the Aryans and adupted their speech, did not abandon their linguistic tendencies, 
but were, on the contrary, to a certain extent able to recast the Aryan grammar after Dravidian 
principles. The most important point in this connection is the increasing use in Aryan languages 
of participles instead of ordinary tenses, 


It is a well-known fact that the verb in the Vedic dialects possesses a rich system of various 
tenses, just as is the case in other Indo-European languages, It is also well known how the vanous 
tenses early began to be disused and were gradually replaced by participles. According to 
Prot. Whitney, the number of verbal forms in Nala andthe Bhagavadgita is only one-tenth of that in 
the Rigveda. In later Sanskrit literature the same tendency was carried still further, and alraost 
every tense was replaced by a participle, The -ame state of affairs prevails in modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. They have, broadly speaking, only traces of the old tenses, but have instead developed 
new ones from the old participles, At the same time, the verb of subordinate sentences is commonly 
replaced by conjunctive participles, 

This double tendency. to use conjunctive participles in subordinate sentences and to substitute 
participles for all finite tenses, is distinctly Dravidian, and not Indo-European. When we remember 
that the Aryan popniation of India has absorbed an important Dravidian element, it seems necessary 
to conclude that the said grammatical tendency is due to the influence of that element, 


It is perhaps allowed to go a little farther, 


The present tense is in modern dialects very com- 
monly conjugated in person. 


We have seen that the same is the case in Dravidian, It seems 
probable that we have here, again, to du with the influence of the Dravidian element. It is of no 
importance for this question, whether the personal terminations of the modern Aryan dialects are 
originally pronominal suffixes or borrowed from the verb substantive. The present tense in 
Dravidian languages is apparently formed by adding the verb substantive to a present participle, 
Compare Telugu chést-unndnu, I do, Ut. L am doing; Tamil égy-girérn, I do; and so on, The 
Tamil suffix of the present is kérén, and should Le compared with Air’, Lam, in the Kaikadi dialect 
of Berar, The personal terminations are, however, algo used in other tenses, just as is the ease in 


some Indo-Aryan vernacular, and it is of no importance for the present question how we explain the 
Dravidian present. 
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It has been mentioned above that the Dravidian tenses can also be considered as nouns of 
agency. And we have seen that in Géndi several tenses are formed by adding the pronominal 
suffixes to the ordinary noun of agency, Compare kidténd, I do, where the pronominal suffix 
is added to the old noun of agency kidtén, a doer. Similar forms have also been adduced from 
Telugu, and it is clear that we have here to do with a deeply-rooted tendency in the Dravidian 
languages. 


It is now of interest that an exactly analogous form is already met with in Sanskrit, in the 
so-called periphrastic future, This form begins to be used in the Brahmanas, but is then very 
unfrequent (about thirty instances). In the later literature it is more common. 


It is formed exactly in the same way as Gdndi tenses such as kidiénd. The verb substantive 
ig added to the noun of agency in the first and second persons, where Géndi uses the pronominal 
suffixes, while the noun of agency is used alone in the third person. It is difficult to explain this 
tense from the principles prevailing in Sanskrit. On the other hand, it is easily understood when 
we remember how the present participle and the noun of agency formed from it is commonly used 
with a future sense in Dravidian languages. 


There is still another form in Sanskrit which seems to be due to Dravidian influence, z7z., the 
participle ending in tavat, Such forms are very rare in the old literature, but later on they become 
quite usual, There is nothing corresponding in other Indo-European languages, but similar forms 
are quite common in Dravidian, Compare, for instance, Tamil sey Javan, Sanskrit kritardn, one who 
has done. The suffix cut is, of corse, Aryan, but the close analogy between forms such as geydaran 
and Avitavdn is too striking to be accidental, 


There are still two points in which the Aryan vernaculars of India seem to have adopted 
Dravidian principles, evz., in the fixed order of words and in the different treatment of the object of 
transitive verbs, according as it is a rational or an irrational being. 


The order of words in old Sanskrit was free. In modern vernaculars, on the other hand, it 
follows fixed rules. It seems probable that this state of affairs is due to the influence of other 
linguistic families. It is not, however, possible to decide whether this influence has been exercised 
by the Dravidian element in the Aryan population, and I must therefore be contented to draw 
attention to the fact that, for instance the position of the governed before the governing word, and 
the necessity of putting the verb at the end of the seutence, is in full agreement with Dravidian 
principles. 


The use of a double form for the objective case in Indo-Aryan vernaculars is, on the other hand, 
certainly Dravidian, The common rule in Hindi is that the suffix ké is added to nouns denoting 
rational beings, while the base alone is used as the objective case of other nouns. This distinction 
between nouns denoting rational beings and such as signify irrationals is a peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages, It is true that the use of the base in order to denote the object in Telugu 
is restricted to nouns denoting things without life. But this seems to be a new departure of Telugu, 


where it is perhaps due to Kolarian influence. In Tamil and Malaydlam, on the other hand, the 
practice is exactly the same as in Hindt. 


Some of the characteristic points mentioned in the preceding pages have already been drawn 
attention to by Bishop Caldwell. He says (l.c. Introd. p. 59) :— 

“ The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North-Indian idioms agrees with that 
of the Dravidian languages are as follows : — (1) the inflexion of nouns by means of separate post- 
fixed particles added to the oblique form of the noun: (2) the inflesion of the plural by annexing 
to the nnvarying sign of plurality the same suffixes of case as those by which the singular is inflected ; 
(3) the use in several of the northern idioms of two pronouns of the first person plural, the one 
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including. the other excluding, the party addressed; (4) the use of post-positions, instead of 
prepositions; (5) the formation of verbal tenses by means of participles; (6) the situation of the 
relative sentence before the indicative; (7) the situation of the governing word after the word 
governed, In the particulars above mentioned, the grammar of the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly 
resembles that of the Dravidian family; but the argument founded upon this general agreement is to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms aceord in the same particu~ 
lars, and to the same extent, with several other families of the Scythian? group,” 


I think Bishop Caldwell was quite right in not conelnding that all such points of agreement 
are due to Dravidian influence on the Indo-Aryan vernaculars. And, more expecially, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the use of two different forms of the plural of the personal pronoon 
of the first person is an originally Dravidian feature. We do not find it in Kanarese, Géndi, 
BLrahii, and several minor dialects, And the other dialects use quite different sets of forms. 
Compare the table which follows :— 











| Tamil. MalayAflam, Kurukh. Kui. | Telugu, 
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| | 
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The table shows that the inclusive plural yam, udm, in Tamil and Malayalam, corresponds to 
the exclusive plural dmu in Kui and m@mu (old émx) in Telugu, The two different forms of the 
pronoun mst therefure have been independently developed in the various languages of the Dravidian 
family. This seems to point to the conclusion that the old Janguage from which all the Dravidian 
form~ of speech have heen derived, did not originally possess more than one form for ‘we,’ It 
almost seems as if the tendency to distinguish between a ‘we? which includes, and another which 
excludes, the party addressed, has been introduced into the Dravidian languages from without. It 
inay be due to the influence of the Kol languages ; and it would not be safe to attach any importance 
to this point, 


I hope, however, to have shown that there remain several features in which we are apparently 
obliged to assume an influence on the Aryan vernaculars exercised by the Dravidian family, 
I therefore fully agree with Bishop Caldwell when he says (1. c. p. 87) :~— 

“AS the pre-Aryan tribes, who were probably more numerous than the Aryans, were not 
ainihilated, but only reduced t) a dependent position. and eventually, in most instances, incorporated 
in the sAryan community, it would seem almust necessamly to follow that they would modify, whilst 
they adopted, the Jangnage of their conynerors, and that this modification would consist, partly in 
the addition of new words, and partly also in the introduction of a new spirit and tendency.” 








° The nawe Scythian should not any more be used to denote a family of languages, It was introduced by the 
cninent Danish philologi~t Ra-k as a general denomination of almost all tho-e languages of Europe and Asia which 
co not belong to the Indo-European or Semitic families. We now know that those langnages belong to widely 
csflerent fainflies, and that they cannot be clas<ed together. Moreover, the few Scythian words which have been 
prcaerved by Grecl ». ‘ters are distinetly Iranian, t.¢, they belong to the Indo-Enropean family, — 8. K. 
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DIGAMBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 
BY JAS, BURGESS, C.1.E., LL.D. 


Researca during the last half century has perhaps been less directed to the study of 
Jainism than to any other branch of Indian study. Still, much has been done even here by such 
scholars as Weber, Bibler, Jacobi, Leumann, Hoernle, and others, whose investigations have been 
directed more especially to the literature of the Svétimbara sect. 


Whilst engaged in the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the libraries of Rajputéna, Dr. Bithler 
learnt much respecting both the sects. Of the Digambara Jainas, — who are largely found 
in Maisir and Kannada, though also very numerous inthe North-Western Provinces, Eastern 
Rajputana, and the Panjab, — we know less than of the Svétambaras who are so numerous 
in Gujarat and Western Rajputina and all over Northern and Central India. In Rajputana, 
Dr. Biihler found the Digambara laymen divided into three jétis — Khandarwal, Agrawal, and 
Bahirwal, — who eat with each other, but marry only within their own jd? or class. Both sects 
agreed in their esteem for the Deddasdigi or twelve Angas, and some of the Angas at least are 
common to both; whether all are so, he was unable to ascertain, for the Digambaras declare 
that many of the Svété4mbara works are spurious and that of some they possess different 
versions, 

The Digambaras divide their literature into four ‘ Védas, riz.:— (1) The Prathamdnuyéga; 
comprising all their works on /ithdsa or legends and history, among which are the twenty-four 
Purdnas giving the legends of the Tirthakaras ; (2) The Karandnuyéga, embracing works on 
cosmogony ; (3) The Drarydnuydga, treating of their doctrine and philosophy ; and (4) the 
Charaninuy6éga, treating of the dchd@ra customs, worship, &.! 

The Jaypur Khandarwals, Dr. Bihler found subdivided into Vispanthis and Théra- 
panthis, — a division common, perhaps, to the whole Digambara community, as indicated in 
1820 by Col. Colin Mackenzie’s Jaina pandit.2 The Vigpanthis worship standing, and present 
lemons, fruits, flowers, and sweetmeats of various sorts; but the Théripanthis sit down whilst 
worshipping, and offer no Howers or green fruits, but present sacred rice (akshata), sandal, 
cloves, nutmeg, cardamoms, dates, almonds, dry cocoanuts, sweetmeats, &c. They are much 
more scrupulous than the Vispanthis, decry their conduct, and refuse respect to their priests; 
they object to bathing themselves or the images, and worship with water, cocoanut-water, or 
pakchdmrita, Their disuse of flowers and green fruits is based on their teaching that all plants, 
trees, &c., are endued with life. 


From Mysore I learn that the following classification into eleven grades of Jainas is made; 
it must however be, to a large extent, theoretical : — 


1. The lowest grade consists of those who simply confess their belief in Jainism without 
the performance of any of ils ceremonies, 

2. Those who perform some of the Jaina ceremonies but neglect others. 

3. Those who observe all the religious ceremonies. 

4. Sravakas who observe all the other Jaina precepts but are guilty of adultery, 


Sravakas who may be dishonest while observant of all other Jaina principles. 


. 


5 
6. Those who may abet crimes bat do not commit them personally. 
7 


. Srfvakas who carefully examine all they eat, lest there should be any insects 
in it. 





1 Bombay Adminis'ration Report for 1875-76 + Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL. p. 28, 
2 Orient, Maz. and Calcutta Review, Vol. £ 2. U7 £., or Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXI, p. 66. 
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8. Those who abstain from eating any green fruits or vegetables, but only such as 
are dried. 


9. The Srivaka of the ninth class is the Brahmachiri, who wears white clothes and leads 
a celibate life. 


10. The Sravaka who does not leaye his house, but otherwise follows the practices of the 
eleventh class, 


11. The highest grade of all is that of the Srivaka who leaves his house, family, and all 
possessions, and — provided with a kamandulu or water-vessel, a pichchha or broom made of 
peacock’s feathers and used for removing insects out of his way, and a hashd@ya-vastru or reddish 
coloured cloth — avoids all crimes, relinquishes ambitions, maintains honesty, and possesses 
implicit faith in his priest. 


The Vidy4sthanas or seats of learning of the Digambaras mentioned by Dr. Bithler are,— 
(1) Jaypur, (2) Debli, (8) Gwaliar, (4) Ajmir, (5) Nagar in Rajputana, (6) Rampur-Bhanpar near 
Indur, (7) Karangi, and (8) Surat. To these the Maistir Jainas add Kollapura, Jina-Kifichi- 
puram, perhaps Chittanir in South Arkat district, and Pennkonda in Anantapur district. 
These, with Dehli, are known as Chatuh-stmhdsana, There are muthas at these four places. 
They also claim to have a seat at Shdlapur. 


The Digambaras protess to differ from the Svétimbaras on the following points: — 


1. Their statues of the Tirthakaras are always represented as nude (nirrastra) ; whereas 
the ‘Svétambaras represent theirs as clothed and decorate them with crowns and ornaments. 


2. As stated by Col. Colin Mackenzie (Axiat. Res. Vol. IX. pp- 247 f.). the Digambaras 
observe sixteen ceremonials — shédusakarman, which are enumerated as:— (1) Garbhddhéna 
or consummation of marriage; (2) Pwhsavana, — the rite in the third month of pregnancy, for 
male progeny; (3) Simantakarana, defined by Mackenzie as adorning a married woman's head 
with flowers when she is six months gone with child, or in the seventh month: the Brah- 
manical Simanténnayana, — the parting or dividing of the hair is observed by women in the 
fourth, sixth or eighth month ; (4) Jdtakarman or horoscope and birth ceremony ; (4) Vaémakarana,— 
the naming of a new-born child ; (6) Annaprdsuna, — when, at six months of age, or over, a child 
is first fed with other sustenance than milk; (7) Chaulakarman or Chidépanayana, — the cere- 
mony of tonsure ; (8) Upanayana or initiation between five and nine years of age, when the 
sacred thread is assumed. Of the next five, I have failed to obtain any explanation, and must 
leave them for further in vestigation by those who have opportunity. They are: — (9) Prdja- 
patya ; (10) Saumya: (11) Agnéya; (12) Vatsradéva ; and (13) Géddna, — the giving of a cow 
in charity (7). Mackenzie gives Sdstrdb/ydsa, — the ceremony observed by young boys at the 
age of 5 years 0 months and 5 days, when they begin to read the sacred books : possibly this 
is one of these rites undera different name, The remaining three are: — (14) Samdvartana, the 
return of a student on the completion of his studies under a teacher; (15) Virdha or marriage ; 
and (16) Antyuakarman or Prétakarman, — the funeral rites. These rites, it may be observed, 
agree generally with the twelve samskdras or karmans of the Brahmans; but among them the 
nishkramana ceremony does not seem to be included, whilst they enumerate others.3 


3. The Digambaras bathe their images with abundance of water, but the Syétambaras 
use very little. 


4. The Svétambaras are extremely careful of all animal life, whilst the Digambaras are 
only moderately so. 





5 Conf. Asiat. Researches, Vol. IX. pp. 247 f. 
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3. The Digambaras bathe and worship their images during the night, but the 
Svétambaras de sot even light lamps in their temples, much less do they bathe or worship the 
images, lest in so doing they might thereby kill, or indirectly cause the death of, any living 


thiug, for to do so during the night they regard as a great sin. 








6. The Digambaras wash their images with the paachdmrita; but the others do not. 


7. The Digambaras make their prayers after the usual Hindu fashion; the members at 
the other sect close their mouths or tie a cloth over their lips. 


8. The Digambaras paint on their foreheads their caste-marks, but the Svétambaras 
do not. 
. Yakshas and Yakshinis, 


Among the Digambara Jainas in the Kanarese districts in Southern India, there appear 
to be differences in the iconography, “especially of the attendant Yakshas and goddesses 
(Yakshinis) compared with that of the Svétambaras as detailed by Hemachandra. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Alexander Rea, of the Archeological Survey in Sonthern 
India, I have obtained the following details regarding these dti minores, with careful represen- 
tations of them which are reproduced on the accompanying plates and form a fresh addition 
te our knowledge of Digambara iconography.‘ 


The Yakshas and Yakshinis as well as the Jinas have each a ldnchhana or chihna: they 
are as follows: — 

‘1. Rishabha (Pl. i. 1) has for Yaksha GOmukha, with the head of an ox, oeiieactlies 
and having a bull as his ldiichhana or cognizance; and for Yakshini Chakrésvari, with 
sixteen arms, and Garuda as cognizance. The Syétimbaras call Rishabha’s second son Bahubali, 
the Digambaras call him Gimatévara-Svimi, and worship him equally with the Tirthakaras 
(Plate i, fig. 1). 

2. Ajita has Mah4yaksha, eight-armed, with weapons, and an elephant as cognizance ; 
and Réhinit as Yakshini, four-armed, with a seat or stool as emblem (fig. 2). With the 
Syetimbaras the Yakshini is Ajitabala. 


3. Sambhava’s Yaksha is Trimukha, — six-armed, with weapons, and a peacock ag 
symbol ; his Yakshini is Prajiapti, — also six-armed, and having the hmisa or duck for 
Idachhana (fig. 3). Svetambaras Duritiri is the Yakshini. 

4, Abhinandana has Yakshésvara, — four-armed, with an elephant as cognizance; and 
Vajrasrinkhala as Yakshini, — four-armed, and also with the hamsa as her characteristic, 


5. Sumati (Pl. i. 5), who is represented with a wheel or circle as chihna, instead of the 
yed goose or the curlew, as with the Svétambaras; has Tumbura, four-armed and holding up 
two snakes, with Garuda as his cognizance; and Purushadattaé as Yakshini, — fous-armed: with 
elephant as symbol. 


6. Padmaprabha (PI. i.6)5 has a lotus-bud as characteristic ; Kusuma as Yaksha, — four- 
handed and having a bull as sign, and Manévéga or Mandgupti, also four-handed with sword 
and shield, and a horse as cognizance; with the Svetimbaras, it is Syima. 


7, Suparsva’s image (PI. ii. 7) differs from other Tirthakaras in having five snake-hoods 
over his head and under the usual triple crown, His Yaksha is Varanandi with trigila and rod 
having a lion as his characteristic; and the Sisanadévi is Kali, fonr-armed, with trisila, aia 
bell (2), her ehihna or cognizance being the Nandi or bull. The ‘Svetambaras name them 
Matanga and Santa. 


4 Plates i.-iv. The figures of the Jinas themselves, being all alike, are omitted to economise Spaces 
5 Erratum on the plate: for Sumatinitha read Padmaprabha, 
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8. Chandraprabha has Syima or Vijaya as Yaksha, four-armed, with the Aamsa as 
attribute, and Jvalamalini as Yakshini, with eight arms bearing weapons and two snakes, and 
flames issuing from her mukutiw: her ldichhan is the bull. The other sect call her Bhrikatt. 


9. Pushpadanta, among the Digambaras, has a crab (kerkata) as cognizance, instead 
of the mukarw. His attendant Yaksha is Ajita, — four-armed, with rosary, spear, and fruit, 
having a tortoise as lanchhana; and Mahakali (or Ajita) as Yakshini, four-armed, with rod and 
a fruit (?), but without cognizance: the Svétimbaras name her Sutaraka, 


10. Sitala has a tree (Sri-vriksha) instead of the érivatsa figure as his /éichhana, 
Brahmééyara is his Yaksha, with four heads and eight arms — six holding symbols, and with 
the lotus-bud for cognizance; and Manavi (Svet. ASok&) is his Yakshini — four-armed, holding 
rosary and fish, but without characteristic, 


11. Sréyarasba has a deer as ldachhana in place of the Svétimbara rhinoceros ; {Svara, — 
four-armed, with ¢risdila and rod, and the Nandi is his Yaksha ; and Gauri — also four-armed, 
holding a /otah and rod, with the Nandi at her foot. Each of these attendants has a crescent 
attached to the outer side of the crown. The Svétimbaras name them Yakshat and Manavi. 

12, WaAsuptjya has for his own attribute a ballock, instead of a cow-baffalo as with the 
Svt4mbaras. His Yaksha is Kumara, with three heads and six hands holding a spear.a noose, 
&c., and the front left hand open with the palm presented. and with the peacock as attribute ; 
Gandhari (Svét, Chane) is his Yakshiyi with four hands, holding a rod and two objects like 
mirrors, with a snake as her cognizance, 

13. Vimala has Shanmukha or Karttikéya for Yaksha (PI. ii. 13), with six pairs of hands, — 
six holding small round objects, two in his lap, the front right hand, as in almost every case, in 
the Vuradahasta-mudrd. and the left as usual closed. He ought of course to have only six heads, 
but here the draftsman has (perhaps by mistake) given him seven. His attribute is a cock. The 
Yakshini is Vairatya or Vairéti, with four hands, holding two snakes, and with a spear placed 
in the lap and passing behind the hand in the rarada attitude: her cognizance is a serpent. 

14, Ananta has Patalaas Yaksha (PI. iii. 14),— three-headed and with six hands, — four 
holding objects and two weapons passing behind the two front hands which are in the usual 
muidras: his attribute is a crocodile. The Yakshini is Anantamati, with four hands, holding 
dart and crook, and with the Aaisa as cognizance ; the Svetimbara Yakshini is Ankasa. 


15. Dharma has Kimnara as attendant, with three faces and six hands, with rosary, 
spear, rod, mala, &c., — his attribute is a fish, The Yakshini is Manasi, — four-handed, with 
ankuga, spear, hook, &c., and a lion as Idichhana. ‘Svétimbara — Kandarpa. 

16, Santi has a tortoise for his symbol, instead of the antelope as with the SvétAmbaras. 
His attendants are Kimpurasha, — figured as a man with four hands, two holding symbols and 
the other two in the usual attitude ; his /diehhana isa bull. The Yakshint is Mahaminasi, also 
four-armed, — holding a dart in the upper right hand: her attribute is a peacock. The 
Svétambaras name them Garuda and Nirvani. 

17. Kunthu is attended by Gandharva, — four-armed, with two snakes, spear and crook 
and a deer as attribute, with Vijaya or Jaya as Yakshini, a sword and two discuses (?), with 
a peacock as ldichhana. The ‘Svétambara Yakshini is named Bala. 

18. Ara is represented as having a deer for his attribute: with the other sect it is the 
Nandyivarta diagram. His Yaksha is Kéndra having six heads and as many pairs of hands, — 
one pair lying in his lap, and his attribute is a peacock, The female attendant is Ajité, — four- 
handed, holding up two snakes and another object, with the Aaiza as symbol. With the 
Sverambaras these are Yakshet and Dhana, 


19. Malli bas as symbol a /alasa or water-pot, His Yaksha is Kubéra, with four heads 
and eight arms, holding sword, dart, &c., with an elephant a3 cognizance ; and Aparajita is 
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the Yakshin!, with four hands holding a sword and a shield, and she again has the hamsa as 
cognizance: with the Svétambaras she is called Dharanapriy4. 

20. Munisuvrata has for attendants, — Varuna, with seven heads and four hands, but 
without cognizance; and Bahuripiot, with four arms, holding sword and shield and with 
a serpent as her ldichhana or cognizance: Svétambara — Naradatta. 

21, WNimi or Nami has a lotus-bud (nélétpala) as symbol; Bhrikuti, his Yaksha, has four 
heads and as many pairs of hands holding weapons, and the bull as ldichhana ; and Chamundi, 
his Yakshiat, has four hands having rosary, rod and sword, and the crocodile as cognizance 
(PL. iii. 21). Svétambara — Gandhiri. 

22. Némi has Sarvihna, with a turret or small temple for ‘symbol (Pl. iv. 22): he has 
three heads and as many pairs of hands; the Yakshint is Kishmindini, — four-armed, with 
two children in her lap, and a lion as cognizance. She is the only attendant who has not the 
front right hand in the varadahasta attitude. The ‘Svétambaras name two as Gomedha and 
Ambika. 

23. PaArbva is represented (Pl. iv. 23) with seven snake-hoods over his head, and has 
Dharanéndra or Parsvayaksha as his Yaksha, — four-handed, with a snake in each upper hand 
and a tortoise as symbol; and Padmivatt is the Yakshint, also with four hands, and the harea 
cognizance, Both attendants have five snake-hoods (sésha-phand) over their heads. 

24, Vardhaména is attended by Matathga as Yaksha (Pl. iv. 24), whose two upper (or 
back) hands are applied to the sides of his mukuta or crown, and his ldichhana is an elephant ; 
the Yakshini is Siddhdyini (or Siddhayika), with only two hands, and her cognizance is the 
havsa, 

All the figures of Tirthakaras have a triple umbrella or tiara over their heads, and are 
identically alike (Pl. i. 1, 6), —with the exception of the snake-crests over Supirsva and 
ParSvanatha (PI. ii. 1, and iy. 23),—all being naked, and the right hand laid over the left in 
the lap with the palm upwards. All the Yakshas and Yakshinis have similar high tapering 
head-dresses ; the Yakshas are naked to the navel; the Yakshinis are more fully clad ; and 
all sit in the lalita-mudrd, or ,with one foot down (the right of the Yaksha and the left of the 
female) and the other tucked up in front; all hold the front right hand up before the breast 
open, with the palm outwards (varadahasta); the corresponding left is also held up closed, 
except in the last pair, where the hands are open and the fingers hang down. Siddhayini alone 
has only two hands. 

It may be noted that eighteen out of the twenty-four Yakshas are the same with the 
Digambara and Svétimbara sects; and the 4th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 18th and 22nd may only be 
different names for the same attendants.6 In the case of the Yakshinis, however, the 
agreements are few, and whilst the Digambara series embraces most of the sixteen VidyAdévis, 
the ‘Svétimbara list of Yakshinis includes only about half-a-dozen of them, and about the same 
number in each series of Yakshinis have the same names. According to the ‘Svétimbaras, the 
names of the Vidyidévis, as given by Hémachandra (Abhidhana-chintdmani, Sil, 239-40) are : ~ 
(1) Rohini, (2) Prajnapti, (3) Vajrasriikhala. (4) Kulisankusa, (5) Chakrésvari, (6) Naradatta, 
(7) Kali. (8) Mahakali, (9) Gauri. (10) Gandhart or Gandhari, (11) Sarvastramahajvala, 
(12) Manavi, (13) Vairédtya, (14) Achchhupta, (15) Manasi, and (16) Mahimanasika, 

Brahmanical divinities, 

The Jaina pantheon, however, whether Digambara or Svétambara, includes many of the 
favourite Brahmanical divinities, among which Sarasvati (Pl.jivy.) is prominent; she is regarded ag 
a Sdsanaléri or messenger of all the Tirthakaras, and is frequently figured in temples and private 
houses. Brahmayaksha, though the special attendant of Sitala the tenth Jina, is also repre- 
sented separately as mounted on horseback, with four hands. holding whip, sword, and shield, 


8 Conf. Ind. Ant. Vol. XIU. p. 276. 
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Indra is as prominent in Jaina as in Bauddha mythology, if not more so; and with his 
consort Indrani is frequently figured on the lower jambs of doorways of temples, whilst larger 
figures of Yakshas and Yakshinis are represented as guards at the entries of the shrines. The 
Navagraha or ‘nine planets’ are frequently represented at the foot of the dsanas of Jaina 
images; and Dikpflas or Dikpatis, Khétarapflas, Lokapilas, Ydginis, Jnatidévatas, Hanuman, 
Bhairava. &c., all have representations about their great temples, 

Omkéra, Hritkara, &c. 

In Svétambara temples, as well as in those of the other sect, certain symbolical figures are 
employed, of which two of the more frequent in Svétambara shrines are represented on Plate iv, 

The syllable dm, as is wéll known, is regarded by Brahmans as symbolical of their Triad, and 
is analysed into —a@ (Vishnu) + « (Siva) + 2 (Brahm4); the Jainas separate it into five 
elements, viz. —a + @ + 8(or a) + u +i, which form the initials of their five sacred 
orders, (1) Arhat, (2) Acharya, (3) Siddha, Asartra or Apunarbhava, (4) Upédhydya, and (5) Muni? 
This symbol is often represented in coloured marbles, inserted in panels on the inner walls 
of the temple mandapas, and is known as Omk&ra. The figure (PI. iv.) is not very like the 
modern written form of the syllable 6: it consists of a small circular piece of black marble, 
representing the anusedra, under which is a crescent of yellow stone, and the letter d@ (or 4) is 
represented by a broad vertical line turning to the left below. of black marble, with two 
horizontal bars, the upper red and the lower yellow, joining the vertical from the left.@ In 
a vertical line, upon these elements, are placed five small figures of seated Jinas, usually made of 
rock-erystal, to represent the five grades of attainment. Thus on the curve at the foot of the 
vertical stroke is the Muni: on the lower or yellow horizontal bar is the Upa@/hydya; on the 
red bar is the Siddha; on the yellow lunale is the Ackdrya; and on the black anusvdra is the 
highest or Arhat, 

The Hrimkéra is a similar conventionalized representation of the syllable kris in colonred 
stones (PI. iv., last fig.). The anusvdra is black; the lunule under it is white; the upper 
horizontal bar is red; the upright vowel stroke on the right side is blue, and the 
rest of the symbol is yellow. On this is represented the twenty-four Jinas by very small 
figures: the two black ones, Munisuvrata and Némi, are placed in the black anusvdra; the two 
white, Chandraprabha and Pashpadanta, on the white crescent; the two red-complexioned 
Jinas. Padmaprabha and Vasupiijya, on the red, upper horizontal bar; the blue, Mali and 
Parsva, are placed on the blue vowel stroke — one opposite the end of the red upper bar, and 
the other opposite the lower return line of the A. The rest of the Jinas were all golden or 
yellow coloured, and their figures are disposed thus; six on the upper horizontal line of the 
letter A, one at the turn downwards, six on the lower return horizontal, one on the down-turned 
point of it, one on the vertical stroke of the ri, and one on the horizontal part of the same. 
Thus the twenty-four Tirthakaras are represented by the colours of the materials to which they 
are respectively affixed. 

The Siddhachakra is a square brass plate, found in the shrines. It has a sort of spout 
in front, to allow water to run off; the centre is carved as a patera — flower-shaped, with a centre 
and eight petals. Inthe centre and on four of the alternate petals are small images as in the 
Omkara; the ceutre is occupied by the Arhat; the back petal by the Siddha image; the right 
hand by the Acharya; the left by the Sdlhu or Muni; and the front, next to the spout, by the 
Upddhyéya. The other four places in the circle are filled thus: on the left of the Siddha is 
Tapas (ascetic practice), on the right Darsana (worship), on the left of the Upadhyaya is Charttra 
(conduct), and on the right Jaéna (knowledge). 

The Pafichatirtha is a plate of metal or stone with five images upon it, as on the Omkira ; 


and the Chauvisvata is a slab, usually of marble, carved with representations of the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras. 











7 Conf. Ina. Ant. Vol XIII, p. 279. 
* In the two figures on Plate iv., the colours are represented as in heraldry 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN TERMS FROM A XVIIrH CENTURY MS. 
BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, BART. 
(Oontinued from p. 375.) 
DUNGAREE., 
Fol. 86. The Sick party is carried downe to y? Riuer Side in a hammaker, or course piece 
of Dungaree Cloth. 
See Yule, s.z. Dungaree, a coarse cotton cloth. [N. and E. p. 22 has for 3rd June 1680: 
* Dungarees and Markett Clouts every 16 patch pay 1 fanam.’’] 


DURIAN, 


Fol. 150, They have Severall Sorts of very good ffruit in the Countrey (Queda) . 
Duryans. 


Fol. 175. This Countrey [Acheen] affordeth Severall Excellent good fruites Namely 
Duryans. 


See Yule, s. 7. Durian. [A large fruit with an offensive odour reported from all time by 
travellers to Indo-China. ] 


EAGLE WOOD, 


Fol, 146. never faileth to returne y° full Value (of what he received) in Agala wood 
» they have the retaliation put to theire choice whether Agala or Elephants, 


See Yule, s, z. Eagle-wood. The quotation in the text is a good one, Vide unte, 
Vol. XXVIII. p. 196; Vol. KXIX. p. 335. 


ELACHES, 
Fol. 158. ffrom Bengala . . . . . Blaches. 


A silk cloth. See Yule, s.r. Piece-goods. See, also, Yule, s. v. Alleja : probably the same 
stuff is meant, the term in the text representing the vernacular aldcha. 


ENNORE. 


Fol. 27. One of these Mallabars (an inhabitant of Enore) about 11 English miles North- 
ward of ffort S’t Georg’s, 


Not in Youle, [N. and E. p. 1? for 10th May 1660: “ The Agent, &c., went to take the 
air at Enoor.’’ ] 


EUROPE, 
Fol. 49. when laid wth Europe tarre prove most Serviceable. 


See Yule, s, x. Europe, for European, [The quotation is earlier than any of Yule’s, 
N. and E. p. 6 quotes Streynsham Master’s Commission to Joan Pereira de Faria as Envoy to 
the King of Burma and Pegu, 23rd February 1680, and has “ Ballast for our Europe ships.” 


FAKEER. 
Fol. 13. His retinue were as followeth . . . . . 6000 naked ffackeers. 


Fol. 14, As for y? before mentioned people called ffackeers, they are pilgrims but very 
Strange Ones. 


Fol, 40. Sent y? ffackeere ont of dores . . . . The ffackeere Sat wtout y® Street 
dore. ; ; 


See Yule, s.r. Fakeer. ‘The writer uses it in the sense of a Hindy ascetic.] 
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FANAM. 
Fol. 53. ffort S’tGeorg’s . . . ffanamof gold at 00/6 00e03d . . ...- .- Pullicatt 
24 fanams make one Pagod or 0U 08 06 . . . . Goleondah . . . The fanam 
00 01 60... . . Porto Novo & Trincombar . . . Theire ffanam is worth 00 00 04. 


See Yule, s. 7. fanam. [A small gold and also silver coin in S. India. The text is 
valuable for values. } 
FIRINGHEE. 
Fol. 1]. A Story of a franguee. 
Fol. 64. The Aiackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars viz! Gallys, well manned w'? 
Arackaners and ffranguees. 
Fol. 83. I judge and am well Satisfied in it, yt there are noe lesse then 20000 ffrangues: 
of all Sorts in ye Kingdem of Bengala, and above 4 of them inhabit near Hugly River. 
See Yule, s. v. Firinghce. [The above quotations are valuable, as the Portuguese or Portu- 
guese half-breeds are meant by the term.] See also ante, Vol. KXX. p. 508. 
FIRMAUN, 


Fol. 65. Emir Jemla: hath now y® Goverment of Bengala Orixa and Pattana firmly by 
Phyrmand Setled Vpon him. 


Fol. 66. Emir Jemla’s Son Succeeded not his ffather (accordinge to Phyrmane). 


Fol, 69. for here [Dacca] they are neare y® Prince and Court Vnder whom all our ffac- 
tories in Bengala and Pattana hold their Fhirmane, 


Fol. 71. before they got their Phyrmane renewed and signed . . . . « . gauein 
his Phyrmane to be 1enewed. 


Fol. 72, they request their Fhyrmane . . . . wold have a Considerable reward in 
ready Cash before he wold renew thcire Old Phyrmane. 


Fol. 73. what His ancestors freely gave by Phyrmane .. . . . And hath ginen 
y® English and Dutch large Phyrmanes. 


Fol, 102. y§ weh was noe Sooner demanded but as readily granted wt? Phyrmanes in y? 
Persian Languadge yt y¢ English Nation Shold hold that Piiviledge soe longe as they pleased 
to line and settle in their Dominions, and many Other rewards Liberally bestowed Vpon the 


Doctor [Gabriel Bowden= Boughton] (One beinge [Emir Jemla] very rare amonge y° 
Mahometants). 


Fol. 132. [Elephants] now adays none are Shipped off by any Merchant that hath not yf 
Kinge of Syam’s Phyrmane granted him, if soe they are custome free, 


Fol. 133. y% most important of weh is whether wee have y® Kinge of Syams Phyrmane 
to trade there or noe. 


See Yule, s.v Firmaun. [The quotations are valuable as showing the use of the word 
for Royal Letters Patent or Charters. ] 


FORT Sr GEORGE, 


Fol, 2. The begininge of my residence. or first Part of my Arrival (in India Orientalis) 
was att ffort 8’? Georg s an English Garrison Vpon y* Coast of Choromandel. 


Fol. 3. men Women and Children that liue under 8’t Georg’s flagge {at Madras]. 


Fol, 31. Our ffort (and towne) of S’t Georg’s, hath been often Molested, by Some of 
y° Inland Natiue fforces, 
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Fol, 32. Anno Dom: 1672 I stroke downe to Pettipolee in a journey I tooke Overland 
ffrom 8’* Georg’s to Metchlipatam. 


Not in Yule. [It means the town and fort of Madras. Madras {is still in official docu- 
ments “ Fort 8 George.” ] 
GALLE, POINT DE. 


Fol. 39. Such as they in Point de Gala or Queda doe bringe them on board On. 

Fol. 77. They are bought [from Ceylone] from y? Dutch . . . . in Gala, 

See Yule, s, v. Galle, Point de. [The quotations are valuable for the history of this 
obscure word. | 

GALLEVAT, 

Fol. 64. the Arackan Kinge Sends a parcell of Gylyars vizt Gallys well fitted and 
manned wt Arackaners and ffrangues. 

Fol. 92. y® Natiues much dreadinge to dwell there beinge timerous of the Arackaners 
w'b theire Gylyars. 

See Yule, s. v. Gallevat. [The text is exceedingly interesting for the history of the word 
and proves its identity with the galley and also with the Bengali form jalia, See ante. 
Vol. SXIX, p. 408.] 

GANGES, 


Fol, 61. ffirst for y® great Riuer of Ganges: and y® many large and faire arms thereof. 
Fol, 64. Hee fled to a Small Villadge Seated upon the banks of Ganges. 


Fol. 68. y? water of y? Riuer [of Dacca] beinge an arme of the Ganges is Extraordinary 
good. 


Fol. 73. up y® Riuer of Ganges as high as Dacca. 


Fol. 74. This Kingdome of Bengala . . . is replenished with many faire and 
pleasant Riuers, the most famous and much admired of web is y° great Riuer Ganges. 


Fol, 75. the great rains . . . . as high as South Tartaria, we? is mountanious and 
raineth there for a quarter of a yeare togeather and rusheth downe y® Ganges and arms 
thereof. 


Fol. 76. But most of the trouble might Easily have been avoided if our Ganges Pilot 
had been any way ingennous, 


Fol. 86, many of them [Orixas] resort to the Creeks and Rivolets at or about y® Entrance 
into y° Ganges. 

Fol, 87. theire Souls Shall Enter into the bodies of good creatures (in Paradise) that dye 
with theire bodies well filled wh y? holy water of the Ganges: or any of y® arms thereof, or 
y? dye upon the banks thereof, for they accompt y$ mudde to be Sanctified as well as y® Water. 


Fol, 87, The Riuer Ganges (and it’s branches) is held in soe great adoration by these 
jguorant heathens, that they make many Sacrifices thereto. 


Fol. 91. certain it is yf thisisy? great Riuer Ganges yt Alexander y® great Sailed downe 
in time of his great conquests in Asia &c : 


Fol. 92. fformerly, yea not many years agoe, yf Inhabitants on y® Northerne parts of 
Bengala ; trained up their Children . . . . . . Sent them upon trayaile to discover y?® 
great Ganges: to find out the garden of Eden: (by order of theire Kings). 
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Fol. 93. y® water and mudde of y° Ganges Sent from them [Brachmans] w theire 
Choppe or Seale Vpon it is accompted Sacred: Even soe farre as Persia . . - . wee had 
Severall Mortavan Jarrs on board, some full of water Others of Mudde of y° Riuer Ganges, 
sent as p'sents to y¢ great Merchants of y? Banjan Cast (in this Kingdome ( Bengals] ). 


Nut in Yule. [The quotations give the several uses of the word in the 17th centary, viz., 
for the Hugli River, any large mouth of the Ganges in the Gangetic Delta, the Ganges Proper.] 


GANTON. 


Fol. 152. [In Queda] Theire Weights and measures are . . - y! Gantange: One 
Gantange cont Exactly 2 Achin Bamboos. 


See Yule, s. v. Ganton. 
GANZA. 


Fol. 84. [Gong] made of fine Gans of Pegu: viz} a very good Sort of bell mettle. 
Fol. 158. ffrom Pegu . . . . Gans, 


See Yule, s. v. Ganza: bell-metal. 


GARCE. 


Fol. 56, they transport [from the Coast of Gingalee] above 10600: Gorse of graine 
yearly. 


See Yule, s.7. Garce. [A large grain measure in the Madras Presidency: anything up 
to 4 tons and more. See ante, Vol. XXX. p. 408, article on “Tomb.”’ N. and E. has, p. 40 for 


2nd Dec, 1689: ‘Upon application from Lingapa for a garse of wheat upon payment, it is 
resolved to supply it gratis.” } 


GENTILE ~ GENTOOE, 


Fol. 3. The Natiue inhabitans [of ffort St Georg’s] are for y? most part Gentiles (com- 
monly called Gentues). 

Fol. 18 The Gentues accompt themselves a very antient people . oa oe os . 
They are indeed y? Antient Gentiles and as I jmagine of the Seed of those who revolted from 
Moses, forgettinge God to worship a Molten Calfee . . 2. 2. 6 6 ee ew es There is 
another Sort of these Idolaters who are accompted to be of a higher Cast (then y? Gentues be). 

Fol. 24. gaue me some white and yellow flowers she tooke from her haire of her head that was 
beautifully adorned after ye Gentue fashion. 

Fol. 26. but those Natural! Mallabars yt inhabit Vpon y® Mallabar Coast. . . + + of 


noe gentile Occupations, ueither are they admitted into y° Society of y? Banjans or Gentues 
Either in theire houses or Pagods, 


Fol. 69. y® richest of Gentues and Banjan Merchants, of web this Part of y? Kingdome 
hath great numbers. 


Fol, 70. he sent for most rich Merchants of Gentues and Banjans. 


See Yule, s. v. Gentoo. (The quotations are valuable for showing that Gentile meant a Gentoo 
and Gentoo a low-caste Hindu. WV. and E. p. 88 for 20th Nov, 1680, bas “ the Mutineers threaten 
to kill the Gentue Oxmen if they bring goods or provisions into the Town, whereupon the merchants 
undertake to obtain supplies by means of the left handed Oxmen.’? Here again we seem to have 
Gentue as a low-caste (Pariah) Hindu in contradistinction to the left-handed or artizan castes, The 
curious sectarian division in Hinduism known as the right and left hand castes of South India should 
certainly have found a place in Yule, as these terms are constantly mentioned in old books. They 
include a great number of castes following some the Vaishnava and some the Saiva faith in their 
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SAkti or Female developments. Roughly the right-hand castes are agriculturists and the left-hand 
are artizaus: hucksters and small traders are found sprinkled about both classes. ] 
GHURBRY. 

Fol. 8, And when Sinketh againe he Striketh 1: Vizt One gree and soe Onward 2: vizt 
Y gree. . . . .then3vizt3 gree. . . . . . . one Sleepeth while y¢ Other waketh and 
tendeth y® Gree. 

See Yule, Supp., soe. Ghurry. [Originally ghuri was a water-clock, then the gong on which the 
time was struck, then the unit of time itself, 7. e., an hour of 24 minutes or one-sixtieth of a whole 
day, then the European hour of 60 minutes, then the clock or watch indicating European time. 
Here it means the Indian hour of 24 minutes or also the water-clock and its gong. ] 

GINGERLY., 

Fol, 3. y® Coast of Gingalee. 

“ol, 47. Many English Merchants and Others have yearely Ships and Vessels built here (Nar- 
saporel, beinge y? onely Commodious Port on this or y® next Coast adjoyneinge thereto viz! 
Gingalee, 

Fol. 56. The Coast called Gingalee is Certainly y® most pleasant and Commodious Sea 
Coast that India atfordeth, pleasant in many respects, beinge a most delicate champion [Hat plains] 
land. 2. w]e) Ut beginneth at Puint or Cape Goodawaree, the Entrance or South Side 
of v@ bay Corango y® Cape lyeth in Latt! (7) and reacheth or Extendeth it Selfe Soe farre as to y¢ 
Pagod Ju° Gernaet. 

Fol. 134. yett butter and Oyle from Gingalee or Bengala. 

See Yule, s. 2. Gingerly with very inadequate note. [The text shows clearly that the term 
meant the Coast between the “ Coromandel’? and « Orissa”? Coasts, #, e.. between the Godavari 
estuary and Juggernaut Pagoda. It was also more commonly known to mariners as the Goleondah 
Coast. The above are the only quotations known to me illustrating this term. See ante, Vol. AXX, 
p. 345. ] 

GINGHAM. 

Fol. 101. ffrom Hugly and Ballasore. . . . Ginghams. 

See Yule, s. v. Gingham : an Indian cotton cloth. [N. and BE. p.18 for 13th April 1s8, 
has “ ginghams ”: and p, 24 for 19th June 1860 “vinghams, white: gingham: browne.’ See ante 
Vol. XNIXN, p. 389.) 

GOA. 
Fol. 144. A Portuguees Shipp bound from Goa to Macau In China. 
See Yule, s. v. Goa. 


GODAVERY, 
Fol. 2. It [the Choromandel Coast] Extendeth it Selfe to point Goodaware on y® Sout!. 
Side of y@ bay Corango, 
Fol. 56. Point or Cape Goodawaree the Entrance or South Side of y@ bay Corango. 
See Yule, s, v, Godavery. See alsu ante, Vol. NANA, p. 351 £. p. 392, 
GOLCONDAH, 


Fol. 50. I shall Speake Something of the Metropolitan Citty, Goleondah . » « « The 
faire and Beautifull Citty Goleondah is an inland one and the Metropolitan of y® Kingdome 
. y€ Whole is called y° Kingdome of Golcondah. 


Fol, 51. This Kingdome. . . . hath y€ Enjoyment of y® most plenty of rich Diamonds 
in y® Vuiverse, about 100 miles from Golcondah y? Earth doth most abound therewith. 
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Fol, 57, As for theire Idolatrous way of worship, they Enjoy it as fully as in any Other place 
in y? Empire of the Grand Mogoll (or territories of Goleondah). 

Not in Yule, but should have been, as the diamonds did no? come from Golcondah, a3 above 
correctly explained. 

GOMBROON. 
Fol. 93. att our arrivall in Gombroone. 
See Yule, s, v. Gombroon: the old name for Bandar Abbas in the Persian Gulf, 
GONG. 

Fol, 84. They Strike not with or Vpon a bell (for the Mahometans Vse none) but it is a round 
flat of one foot and a halfe or two foot Over, (Some are very much larger). . . . . it is hunge 
up by a Stringe through a hole on one Side thereof, Soe as to take it’s free Swinge and is called a 
Gonge: they Strike thereon with a Smal] Mallat of wood and yieldeth a most Excellent Sound and 
Echo, 

Fol. 184. beats y® Gunge for all people (that please) to buy our goods, before weh they 
dare not buy any. 

Fol. 158. to See y° Gunge beaten round the Citty, w? a lowd and Severe Proclamation, 


"ol, 158. from China. . . . Gungs. 


See Yule, s. x. Gong. 


GOOZERAT, 
Fol. 62. Hee Sent. . . . . his youngest Son Morat Bakeche into Guzaratt. 
Fol. 94. rupees . . , Coyned in y? Mint at Dacca: & are of y? Same Value of those in 


Guzaratt or Guleondah. 
See Yule, s. v. Goozerat, but his quotations stop at 1554, 
GRAM, 

Pol. 58, Very delicate good Land [Gingalee Coast] affordinge y@ greatest plenty of Graine 
vizt, . . . . Severall Sorts of gramme, 

rol. 61, [Bengala] affordinge great plenty of . . . . gramme. 

Fol. 103. if wee have a quantitie of course goods On board vizt:. . . . , gramme. 

See Yule, s. v. Gram, whose earliest quotation is 1702, 

GUALA, 

Fol. 43. they are called Gualas and will carry one 40 miles pt diem wt noe great difficulty. 

Not in Yule. [The word in the text does not mean the well-known gualla (gavdlé) or cow 
Loener 1 1 fs ry 
keeper of Indian dome-tic economy, but the kdvalan, or dooly-bearer, of the old days in Madras. | 

GUDDORAH, 

Fol. 85, This towne [Metchlipatam] is famous alsoe for a bridge . . . . . weh bridge 
reacheth from y® great gate of Metchlipatam over to Guddorah wet is one English mile in 
length and of a Considerable breadth, and is called by the Name of Guddorah bridge. 

Fol. 389. Most Eminent Men that inhabit Metchlipatam and G@uddorah are Mahometans. 

: Fol, 42, a more memorable fight St Edward Winter had wth above 300 of them [Resbutes | 
Vpon Guddorah bridge when he and his Trumpeter cleared y® way and drove Severall of them 
Over y? bridge to y¢ Great Astonishment of all y¢ Natiues and ffime of that worthy Knight. 


Not in Yule: but see Yule’s quotation from Fryer, 1673, s. v. Patna, where the place turns up as 
Gundore. It is practically part of the town of Masulipatam. Sir Edward Winter's exploit is 
pectured on his monument in Battersea Church. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUBHASHITAMALIKA. 
Translated from German Poets. 
BY PROFESSOR C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., JENA. 
(Concluded from p. 444.) 


Error and Truth. 
96 


O gliicklich wer noch hoffen kann 
Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen | 
Was man nicht hat, das eben brauchte man, 
Und was man hat, kann man nicht brauchen. 


Wal TAM T Sena BET 
~~ OS oN 
FIRM ASS AET ATs: | 
SN i . ans 
aay Zea 7 afar a- 
SUA TART T PAT Hea II 
dhanyd yam Asana jahati déhinam 
pratarané mohajalasya varidhéh } 
tattvena yad dhy arthakaram na yédmi taj 
}animi yat tasya na labhyaté phalam {1 
97 
Gefilrlich ists den Leu zu wecken, 
Verderblich ist des Tigers Zahn ; 


Jedoch das schreeklichste der Schrecken 
Das ist der Mensch in seinem Wahn. 


GOETHE. 


SCHILLER, 
wre. ™~ G 

qrey fereq ay AT: 
=> bes 2 a as 
faTay earqMa faanvar, | 
ASMA TWA AAA 

> = los = Sf 
ae ATaNaHeT Aza: II 
suptasya sithhasya bhayfiya bodhanam 
vipattayé vyighramukham vidaritam | 
mahabhayanam tu bhayarmh mahattamam 
naré matibhrantimadéna mohitah WW 

"98 


Rchadjiche Wahrheit, ich ziehe sie vor dem nitzlichen Inrthum. 


Wahrheit heilet den Schmerz, den sie vielleicht uns erregt. Gorrie 


at araat aed Frere H TIT | 
aaa Fae TH: Wes AA |I 


varam nasakaram vatyam méhad arthakarad api | 
satya} jatam hi yad dubkham tat prayah sAmyati svayam 
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99 


Wenn ich kennte den Weg des Herrn, 
Ich ging ihn wahrhaftig gar zu gern; 
Fihrte man mich in der Wahrheit Haus, 


Bei Gott, ich ging nicht wieder heraus. ie 


aay ae stat aT aay aH | 
qa aeays weg fanaa Haraa |! 


satpatham yadi janiyath prapadyéya sukhéna tam y 
na cha satyagriham prapya nirgachechhéyam kadachana [} 
100 
Irrthum verlisst uns nie, doch ziehet ein hoher Bedurfniss 


Immer den strebenden Geist leise zur Wahrheit hinan. GoETHE. 


AH TRAATAT RHA T AT | 
Iteaed HAs Ae TITHE | 


mohandhakarasamvitam iba kachin mahattara | 
utpatantam mandhamsam satya praty upakarshati 13 
Inner Life. 
101 
Zierlich Denken und siiss Erinnern 
Ist das Leben im tiefsten Innern. 


wart Tea Rat st gaya | 
erated a raat aerate sa II 
bhavanam vartamanfndm chintanam cha supésalam | 
suiritisaukhyam cha vrittandim tad antarhridi jivanam || 
102 
Das Spiel des Lebens sieht sich heitrer an, 
Wenn man den sichern Schatz im Herzen tragt. 


Gas Tr TaTTUaAa F | 
Auaazaeaarareatt Tarr | 


sarhsaré "vam axdrd ’pi ramyavat pratibhati mé 1 


GOETHE. 


ScHILLER. 


bibhratas tem ahartavyam antaratmani sévadhim ul 


1038 
Ich besass es doch einmal, 
Was so késtlich ist ; 
Dass men doch zu seiner Qual 
Nimmer es vergivst ! 


wArazar TF Freftat wear PT | 
Te Baler AHA FAT: TTT | 


mamapy asid asau purvarh nidhinam paramé nidhih | 
tasya yan nasti vismartuih samtapah parijavaté 4 


GOETHE. 
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104 
Ist die Zeit auch hingeflogen, 
Die Erinnrang weichet nie ; 
Als ein lichter Regenbogen 
Steht auf triiben Wolken sie. aan 


~ _~ -_ 
PUAN TAA AAT Aa TTL | 
a . aw o~ 
Prrarardrartt era Bare feray Il 
syamaméghavalilinam indrayudham ivéjjvalam § 
vishaydndm atitandm smaranam chétasi sthitam I 
105 
Thr gliicklichen Angen, 
Was je ihr gesehn : 


Eg sei wie es wolle, 
Es war doch so schon. : 
GOETHE. 


~ An yy n 
2 rear Iras TAR anaHa | 
Gt eres a earesaraTsaa: TarA |I 


he sakhayau viraumy ésha chakshushi saphalikrité 
priyam sydd apriyam va syat prag abhid bhavatoh sukham \) 


Tranquillity. 
106 


Die Ruh ist doch das beste 
Auf dieser Erdenwelt. 
Was bleibt uns denn auf Erden, 
Wird uns die Ruh vergillt ? 
Die Rose welkt in Schauern, 
Die uns der Friihling giebt; 
Wer hasst, ist zu bedauern, 
Und mehr noch fast wer liebt. Ponring. 


mT = t t 2 TE fs T 2 
~ Eat ~ ~ 
TY Tea: aHReTyaT Feast +: PART | 
get aeRMaT AAT Tae 
~~ > . ~ Lawl 
Tt Bet: a quatre: FH Gat: gH: | 
sintim manyé dhanam anupamam jivité manushinim 
nasé tasyfh sakalabhuvané égishyaté nah kim anyat | 


pushpain vatair abhihatam iva mldyamanatmh vasanté 
yé dveshasthah sa sukhavikalah kith punar yah sakimah 1 


107 


Die Menschen die nach Ruhe suchen, die finden Ruhe nimmermehr, 
Weil sie die Ruhe, die sie suchen, bestiindig jagen vor sich her. : 
W. Mexter. 
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B afta aaa at 7 a fraa atehaa | 
eA ANAKT at waa Ts Ts II 


a 


ye gintin mrigayanté tama na té vindanti karhichit | 
yasmad yath mrigayanté tam pranudanti padé padé 11 


108 


Der du von dem Himmel bist, 
Allen Schmerz und Leiden stillest, 
Den, der doppelt elend ist, 

Doppelt mit Erquickung fullest, 
Ach ich bin des Treibens miide, 
Was soll all der Schmerz und Lust ? 
Siisser, heilger Friede, 


Komm, ach komm in meine Brust ! : 
GOETHE. 


= 


~ SS yes Cacia 
aeqtst TaAs: STAM AF, 
cf c~ f~ (anny 
faenive faata ar fafatiatire | 
NO ~N ° 
gree faa fay vat AT TAT 
* =. ~ 
TATA WA ATAZaq |I 
divyédbhave sakaladuhkhavinasavitri 
dvis tapitam dvir api ya sigivikardshi | 
sinté priyé visa mand mama dayauiinam 
suthsarachakraparivrittisukbasukhéna I 


Cf. Bhartrt. V1. 39, 


169 


Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh, 
In allen Wipfeln sptirest du 
Keinen Hauch; 

Die Voglein schweigen im Walde, 
Warte nur, balde 


Rahest du auch. G; 
TOETHE, 


aa firtrot fara tear 
Mas Aa Sate T TT | 
i CMC CMCC ICE 

< SN a lan 
AT: TARATANT Biraeaag I 
agré cirjnam vitata prasannata 

gikhdsu mandé ’py anild na yépaté 1 


kritam cha maunarm vipiné patatribhir 
munah ganais tvdm api giutir eshyati it 
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Various Objects. 
110 


Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hiilfreich und gut ! 
Denn das allein unterscheidet thn 
Von allen Wesen, die wir kennen. 


TENA AAT: ETAT BTHTH: | 
aaa fF wha: mira afageaa | 


udarétma manushyah svat parésham chépakarakah | 


GOETHE. 


tavataiva hi sarvébhyah pranibhyd vyatirichyaté y 
Ch. Bhéy. Pur. X. 22, 35, 
Mi 


Die Statte, die ein guter Mensch betrat, 


ie ist gewei ur alle Zeiten. 
Die ist geweiht fiir alle Zeiten Giuaun. 


TMA THIS WET Tera, | 
TIT CRA CARAT II 


sajjanasya sakrit putam padasparséna yat sthalam | 
anyésham sarvakalésbu tat sukhiyopajayaté 1 
112 
Was schanderst du zuriick vor Gift ? wie selten stirbt ein Mensch daran ! 
Und lachst der Wollust sehnlich zu, die sttindlich mordet was sie kann. As Menven 


fa ftre Aarara saa Br TAT: | 
ayaa FT eufa araea asa: II 


kim bibhéshi vishat tata hanyanté yéna pafichashah | 
yyasanini ta pushnasi marayanti vahascasah tt 
113 
Wenn gestrauchelt ist ein Mann, 
Mag er wieder sich erheben ; 
Dem gefallnen Weibe kanu 
Nichts die Reinheit wiedergeben. 


Raat: TRI Wear Braz TATaz| 
ata ot faa aeraransarreaay || 


skhalitah punar utthatumh gantam chétsahaté pumin | 


RecKert. 


pautam tu striyam kasehin notthapayitui asty alain yy 
(7 Chaén, 99, 


1l4 


Mann mit zugeknépften Taschen. 
Dir thut niemand was zu heb: 
Hand wird nur von Hand gewaschen : 


Wenn dn nehmen willst, so gieb ! Bs 
GOETHE. 
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is £ lax 
F Heer aaa AarHed Haz | 
facaara: tara aie Ha HaAeT |) 
hé kadarya tavadatur na kagchit kuruté priyam 1 
lipsamfnah svayamh déhi phaléna phalam Adiga 1{ 








115 


Von des Lebens Gitern allen 
Ist der Ruhm das Héchste doch; 
Wern der Leib in Staub zerfallen, 
Lebt der grosse Name noch. 


bx ~ 
aatas VATEAD VARTAAT | 
Ot aN se ft ct 
HAT VET ST Ga Hay Axara || 
sarvéshv ila dhanéshv ahur yasd dhanam anuttamam | 
bhasmibhaté sariré ’pi punya kirtir na nasyati It 


ScHILLER. 


Cf. Kathds, XXII. 26; Adm. Nit. 6. 
116 


Es soll der Dichter mit dem Kénig gehen, 
Denn beide wandeln auf der Menschheit Héhen. 


Rat WeRHesey Tat NAAefa | 
athe aguraey araearraaara [I 


Alma 


kavi rasikakavyasya rajia sammgamam arbati | 
vrajitau yad ubhay asya lokasyévavatamsatém || 


Cf. Subhdshitdvali 160. 


ScHILLER. 


117 


Ueber ein Ding wird viel geplaudert, 
Viel berathen und lange gezandert, 
Und endlich giebt ein béses Muss 
Der Sache widrig den Beschlass. 


fat veg aeaeargarar frarsat | 
gfrqaerar aaeHRa ara Pera || 


chiram vastuni kasmimschid vanmantrabhyam vilambyaté 1 


GOETHE. 


itikartavyata yavat kuruté natra nigchayam 1} 
Cf. M. Bh. V. 112, 
118 


Ware nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Die Sonne kénnt’ es nicht erblicken ; 
Lag’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 


Wie kénnt’ ans Gittliches entziicken ? Gorrie: 
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iS bas = SA 
waa Baha Pay 
: ows y 
fe Taarattaqaaed | 
ny 
waa fees ate ah TATAT 
=~ ay “oO Aa 
feere FH sag Rey we: Ear II 
bhavén na chéd akshi nisargasauram 
kim siryam alokitum utsahéta t 
bhavéta divy6 yadi néd mamatma 
divyéshu mé ’rthéshu katham ratih syat {1 
119 


Ein jeglicher versucht sein Glick, 
Doch schmal nur ist die Bahn zum Rennen: 
Der Wagen rollt, die Achsen brennen ; 
Der Held dringt kithn voran, der Schwichling bleibt zuriick, 
Der Stolze fallt mit lacherlichem Falle, 
Der Kluge tberholt sie alle. 


C on ~o 
way: Waa wT waa ae 
e ES 
THO FT TATU ATA ASS | 
Lt a a 
TEMINATA AIT A-Tal APTAST 
ES ox x se 
SISTA: TT GUT TAA sa: || 
charyibhimih parimitapadé yatra dhavanti sarvé 
chakranim cha prasaranajushim aushyyam aksha bhajanté | 
sirasyévir bhavati javanamn mandata chabalasya 
praudhachérah patati dharanim laksham Apnéti dakshah 11 
120 
Wie in den Liiften der Sturmwind saust, 
Man weiss nicht von wannen er kommt und braust, 
Wie der Quell aus verborgenen Tiefen, 
So des Singers Lied aus dem Innern schallt 


Und wecket der dunkeln Gefiihle Gewalt, 
Die im Herzen wunderbar schliefen. 


AMAT AMAIA: Taras fenar wer 
Teraeaist WHEAT wT weWA | 

* 2 =~ Ast 
iit warren wea: staz- 
SM BTA we Hawt Tt TST |I 
ajnitasvanajanmabhimir anilah prédvati digbhyéd yatha 
gidhan nihsarati ksharan sphutajalair utsd yatha gahvarat } 


gitar ramyam idamprakéram urasé gatur bahih préchcharad 
bhavdnam svapatdm manahsu nitaram dhatté samujjrimbhanam |} 


Cf. Sak. ¥. 99, 


SCHILLER, 


ScHILver. 
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Metres. 

Sloka 1-5, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 19, 21-24, 26, 29-35, 37-50, 52-55, 58-62, 64, 66, 68-76, 78, 79, 
81-89, 92, 94, 98-105, 107, 130-117. Arya 6,13,15. Upajati 7, 11, 14, 27, 56, 95, 111, 118. 
Vamsastha 9, 17, 25, 28, 68, 96, 97, 109. Drutavilambita 20. Vasantatilaka 108, Malini 
90. Sikbarini 51. Harini 91, Mandakranta €0, 106, 119. Sardilavikridita 36, 57, 67, 120, 
Sragdhara 65, 77, 93. 

Names of Poets. 


Balde 77. Brentano 47. Bube 23, 68. Burger 49. Buarmann 2. Cronegx 76. Fontane 
106. K. Forster 71. Geibel 70. Gelert 21. Gheim 20. Goethe 1, 3-7, 17,19, 25, 27-31, 33, 
37, 38, 41, 57, 58, 62, 64, 65, 67, 72, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, #8-91, 93, 95, 96, 98-101, 108, 105, 
108-111, 114, 117,118. Halm61. Herder 26, 45. Lenau &3, Lessing 42, Logau 16, 21,. 
43, 48. W. Miller 13, 39, 44, 107, 112. Nicolai 35. Riickert 14, 15, 78, 113, Salis 18, 
Scheffel 66. Schiller 8-10, 12, 22, 24, 32, 34, 36, 40, 46, 50-55, €0, 63, 69, 13-75, 81, 86, 87, 92, 
94, 97, 102, 115, 116, 119, 126, Uhland 164, Wieland 56. 





A COMPLETE VERBAL CROSS-INDEX TO YULE’S HOBSON-JOBSON OR 
GLOSSARY OF ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS. 


BY CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A. 
(Continued from yp. £48.) 


Ely-maide; s. 7. Delly, Mount, 235, i. Emna; s. 7. Maund, 431, i. 
Embajadores; ann, 1404: #, e. Kineob, 369, i, © Emodio ; ann. 1572: s. x. India, 332, ii, 
Embary ; ann, 1665: s. v. Ambaree, 756, i. . Emédus; ann, 1572: 8, 2, India, 332, ii. 
Embelgi; s. 7. Myrobalan, 465, ii. ' Emddas ; s. v, Himalfa, 315, i. 


Emblic ; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, i, 466, i. 

Limblica ; s. v. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblica officinalis ; s. ¢. Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblica Phyllanthus ; s. 7, Myrobalan, 465, i. 

Emblic myrobalan; s, x. Myrobalan, 465, i. Empolear-se; s, v. Polea, 542, ii. 

Emblic Myrobalans ; s, «. 262, i. Emporium; ann. 1727: s. c. Chinsura, 154, ii. 

Eme; ann. 1682: s. 7, Cassowary, 774, i. _ Empousa; ¢. v. Ghoul, 284, ii. 

Emeer ; ann, 1813: 3. v. Bendameer, 63, i. Enwy; s. ve. Amoy, 12, i, 

Emer; s. v. Ameer, 12, i; ann. 1615: ¢. ». | Enarea; s. x. Coffee, 178, ii, 

Enaum; 8, v. Inaum, 329, i. 

Englesaval; ann. 1683: 8. 2. English-bazar, 
262, 1 

English-bazar ; . 7, 262, i. 

English Bazdr; ann. 1878: s. 2. English- bazar, 
262, 1, 

English-town ; s, 7, English-bazar, 262, i. 

English-water ; ann, 1885: s. 7. Bilayuatee paw- 
nee, 765, i. 

Eng-wa; s.z, Ava, 30, i. 

Enterlooper ; ann, 1760: s.r, Interloper, 335, i. 

Emir , ann. 1333: s. v. Bobachee, 75, ii. Eocri; ann. 1626: s. 2. Kerseymere, 365, ii. 

Emmerties; s, 2. Piece-goods, 536, i. Eois ; B.C. 80 : s.r. Suttee, 667, ii. 

Emmet, white; ann. 1679: s. 7 Ant, White, | Eppon ; 8.7. Factory, 264, ii. 
758, i, Equula ; s, v, Cayally, 135, ii. 


Emoy ; ann. 1770: 8, v. Liampo, 393, i. 
Empedocles ; ann. 1060: . 2. Buddha, 90, ii. 
Emphyteusis ; 77, ii, footnote, twice. 
Emphyteuta ; 77, ii, footnote, twice, 


Ameer, 12, i. 

fimery ; ann. 1516: s. vu. Siirath, 666, i. 

Emeu ; ann. 1631 and 1682: s, », Cassowary, 
774, i. 

Em fatiota ; 77, ii, footnote, twice. 

Emir; s. » Ameer, 11, ii, 3. 2. Koshoon, 375, 
ii; ann, 1407: 8, ». Nokar, 481, i; ann. 1441: 
sv. Dardga, 230, i; ann. 1621: ¢. ». Benda- 
meer, 62, il, 3 times; ann. 1753: 8. ¢. Cooch 
Azo, 783, ii; ann. 1760: s. 2, Souba, 649, ii; 

_ ann. 1817: 8, v. Badgeer, 34, ii. 
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Bquuls caballa ; 3. 7. Cavally, 135, i. 

Erf ; «, v. Compound (c), 186, ii. 

Eri ; ann. 1680 : s. v. Meonga, 8285, i. 

Er-i; s. 0. Cauvery, 135, ii. 

Fria ; ann. 1680: s. 2, Moonga, 825, i. 

Erindy ; ann. 1680: 8. 7. Moonga, 825, i. 

Eriobotrya japonica ; s 7. Loquot, 397, ii. 

Ermenie; ann. 1300: s. 2. Fardsh, 266, il. 

Erveh Barmen; ann. 1500: s, v. Cranganore, 
211, i. 

Er-u; 3, », Cauvery, 135, il. 

Erythrina indica; 8. 2. Coral-tree, 196, ii. ; 

Erythroxylon areolatum ; s. 7. Deodar, 236, ii, | 

Escada ; s. v. Iskat, 335, i. 

Esclave Divine; aun. 1702: 8. v. Deva-dasi, 
237, ii, 

Escrito; s. ¢ Chit, 156, ii. 

Kserivao ; s. v. Serivan, 608, i, 

Esh; s. v. Bish, 72, 12; ann. 1812: s, 2. Bish, 
73, i 

Eshta; ann. 1700: 8. 7. Zend, 869, ii, 

Esmok ; 623, ii, footnote. 

Espaty ; ann, 1553: s. z. Cospetir, 202, i. 

Espera; ann, 1510: 8, 2. Pardao, 849, ii, twiee. 

Sspingarde ; ann, 1554: 8. v, Seer-fish, 612, i. 

Espiquenardo; aun, 1563; s. 7. Nard, 473, ii. 

Esquimaux; s. v. India, 331, ti. 

Essina ’emporion; s. v. Ovjyne, 487, i. 

Esta; ann, 1700: s. v. Zend, 869, li. 

Estain; ann, 1609: 8, 2. Budgrook, 92, ii; 
ann, 1646: s. v. Calay, 111, il. 

Estan; s. v. Tank, 684, i, 

Estandart; ann. 1572: 8, 2. Melinde, 433, ii, 
twice. 

Estang; 8. 7. Tank, 684, i; ann, 
Tank, 684, ii, twice; ann. 1785: 
684, i. 

Estanque ; &. v. Tank, 684, i. 

Estia ; ann, 1700: 8. 2. Zend, 869, it, 

Estivador ; 8. 7. Stevedore, 652, i. 

Estivar; s. 7. Stevedore, 652, i, twice. 

Estopa; s. 2. [stoop, 335, i. 

Estradiot ; ann. 1595: s.r. Turban, 718, ii. 

Estreito do Gobernador ; s. v, Governor's Straits, 
299, i. 

Estrelda amandava; s. v, Avadavat, 30, ii. 

JEstrellas ; ann, 1634: s. v, Room, 582.1, 

Estremadura ; ann, 1505: s. v. Narsinga, 474, 1, 

Esturion ; ann, 1635: s. v. Durian, 256, i. 

Eewara; ann, 1651: s, v. Saiva, 592, i. 


1610: sz. . 
s. v. Tank, 


' Ethiopian Sea; 


Etang; 4. 7. Tank, 684, i. 

Etape; s. v. Tappaul, 685, i. 

Etaya; ann. 1781: s. v. Kunkur, 379, i. 

Eternal Islands; ann. 930: s. 7. Oojyne, 487, 1. 

Ethiopia; 175, ii, footnote; ann. 1553: s. 2 
Fetish, 267, ii; ann. 1570: s. v. Melinde, 
433,i; ann. 1795: s. cv. Pali, 506, i. 

Ethiopian; 8. v. Hubshee, 326, i, s. v. India, 
331, i. 

ann. 1566: 8. r. Zanzibar, 
746, ii; ann. 1727: s. v. Guardafui, Cape, 
305, ii. 

Ethiopie ; aun. 1610: s. v. Caffer, 108, ii. 

Kthnike ; ann, 1626: 9s. v. Gooroo, 296, ti, s. 7, 
Navait, 475, ii. 

’Etzukanizen ; ann. 820: s. v. Chicane, 147, i. 

Eubwa; ann, 210: s, 7. Giraffe, 289, i. 

Eudynamys orientalis; s. x. Koél, 374, i. 


' Engenes ; ann. 1659: s. v. Oojyne, 487, ii. 


Eugenia ; s. 7. Jamboo, 342, i, twice, 
Eugenia Jambolana ; ann, 1530: s. 7. Jameun, 
343, i. 


' Eugenia jambolana; s. v, Jamoon, 342, ii ; ann. 


153): s. v. Jamoon, 343. i. 
Eugenia jambos; s. z. Jamboo, 342, i, s. ». 


Jamoon, 342, ii, 


‘ Eugenia jambu ; ann. 1530: s. v. Jamoon, 348, i. 


Eugenia Malaccensis : 8. v. Jamboo, 342, i. 


’ Eulabes intermedia; s, 7. Myna, 464, ii, 


Eulabes religiosa ; s. «. Myna, 464, ii, 


_ Eulophia; s. 7. Saleb, 592, ii, 


Euphorbia; Prickly-pear, 554, 1. 
Euphorbia Neriifolia ; 8. ¢. Prickly-Pear, 554, i. 


' Euphorbia Royteana; 8. 7. Prickly-pear, 554, i. 


(5 times) and ii. 

Euphorbia Tirucalli; s. 2, Milk-bush, 434, i. 

Enphrate ; ann. 1771: s. 7. Zend, 869, ii, twice. 

Euphrates ; s. 7. Balsora, 40, ii, s. 7. India, 330, 
ii, 8 7. Bussora, 768, ii; ann, 80: 8, », Teak, 
692, ii; ann, 1330: s. 2. Delhi, 234, ii ; ann. 
1652; s. v. Congu-bunder, 782, ii. 

Eurasian; 3, 7. 262, i, 798, i, s. ¢ Burgher (a), 
1U0, ii, s. v, Cheechee, 142, ii, s.r. Liptap, 
3%, ii, 8 7. Malabar (b), 413, i; ann, 1866: 
3. v. Khudd, 813, ii; ann. 1877: s.¢. Burgher 
(a), 100, ii; ann, 1880: s, v. Cheechee, 142, 
ii, 3. 2. 262, ii, twice, 8. 2. Palankeen, 504, ii, 

Enrope ; 8. v. 262, ii, twice, 798, i, s, «. Country, 
206, i; ann. 1673 and 1714: 8. 2. 262, ii; 


> 


ann. 1781 and 1782: s. e. 798,13; ann, 1794: 
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s.r. Respondentia, 577, i; ann, 1817 (twice) 
and 1866; s. rv. 202, il. 

European; s. 7. Euroge, 262, ii, twice. 

Enropean water; 8.7. Bilayutee pawnee, 71, i. 

Enrope harness ; s. ¢. Country, 206, i. 

Europe shop; 8. ¢. Europe, 262, it; ann. 1817: 
8. v. Europe, 262, ii. 

Eva; ann, 1350: s. v, Plantain, 541, ii, 

Eve; s. v. Plantain, 541, i, 8 v. Prickly-pear, 
354, 1; ann. 1616: s.r. Elephanta, 260, i. 
Exberbourgh ; ann, 1665: s. x. Rhotass, 849, i. 
Hyah ; ann, 1782: 8.2. Ayah, 31, ii, 

Eysham ; 8, ¢. 262, ii. 
Ezour Vedam ; 8.2. Vedas, 734, ie 


¥F 


Facchini ; 8, 7. Boy (b), 83, i. 

Facchino ; s, v. Hummaul, 327, i. 

Fachilador ; & v. Fetish, 267, i. 

Fachini ; ann. 1267: s, v. Palankeen, 508, i, 

Fachurier; s.r. Fetish, 267, 1. 

Fackeer ; ann. 1773: s, v. Sunydsee, 662, ii. 

Fackeeres ; ann. 1633: 8, 7. Fakeer, 269, i. 

Facquire; ann. 1754: 8. rv. Toye (b), 712, ui, 
twice. 

Facteur; ann. 1610: 8.2. Pankshall (a), 47, 1, 
s, », Factor, 268, i; aun. 1763: 8. ev. Larry- 
bunder, 817, 1. 

Factitius; s.v. Fetish, 267, i, twice. 

262, ii, 3 times, 263, i, ¢ 

Aumildar, 30, i, s. 7. Civilian, 171, i, 8 

Compound, 187, ii, s. v. Gomasta, 294.1, 8. «. 

Presidency, 552, ii, twice; ann. 1500: s. 2%. 

Factory, 263, ii; ann, 151: # %, 263, 1; 

aun. 1502: s. v. Batta, 762, ii; «nn. 1510: 

s, vr, Coir, 180, ii, «. v7. Salsette (b), 595, 1; 

ann. 1519: s. 2. Pulicat, 557, ii; ann. 1535: 

s.r. Satigam, 854, 1; ann. 1552: s. v. Anche- 

diva, 20, ii; ann, 1582: s. ze. 263, i; ann. 

1598: s. c. Pangara, 509, ii; ann. 16(0: 

s. v. 263, i; ann, 1615: 8, v. Gallevat (b), 

276, ii; ann. 1624: s. 7. Bulgar, 96,1; ann. 

1626: s.v. Kerseymere, 365, ii; ann. 16538: 

s, v. Congo-bunder, 783, i; ann. 1661: s. x, 

Presidency, 553, i, twice; ann. 1666: s v. 

263, i;ann.1673: ¢.7. Begar, 61, i, s.v. Grab, 

300, i, s. v. Patcheuli, 518, i, s. vr. Writer, 

742, ii; ann. 1675-6: «. v. 263, i, 3 times; 

ann. 1677-78: s, z. Roundel, 583, i; ann. 1689 


Factor; 8. « 


eo: 





(twice) and 1711: s. v. 263, ii; ann. 1727 : 8.0. 
Chinsura, 154, ii, s.v. Madras, 407,ii; ann. 
1748: 8.0. 263, ii; ann, 1762: 8. c. Writer, 
742, ii; ann. 1778: 3.7. Gomasta, 294, 1; ann. 
1781 and 1786: 8. v. 263, it, 


Factory; 8. r. 263, ii, 264, i (twice) and ii, s. v. 


Angengo, 21, ii, see 22, ii, footnote, # ¢. 
Autung, 30, i, s. v. Balasore, 39, i, 8. v. Bamé, 
42, i, s. v. Bantam, 47, ii, s. v. Banyan-Tree, 
50, i, 8. v. Bay, 55, il, 8. 2. Bencovlen, 62, 3, 
s. v. Chinsura, 154, ii, « x. Chuttanutty, 170, 
i, «. r. Compound, 187, ii, twice, s. 7. Consoo 
House, 190, ii, twice, #. r. Factor, 262, ii, 263, 
i, s. ec. Gombroon, 294, ii, twice, 8. v. Hong, 
320, ii, s. 2. Hoogly, 321, ii, 8. e. Juribasso, 
362, i, s. v. Larkin, 387, i and ii, s. r. Mahe, 
409, i, 8. v. Orombarros, 493, ii, ¢, 7. Pagar, 
408, i, s. 7. Porca, 548, i, 2, v. Presidency, 552, 
i, 593, i, s. 2. Pultcat, 557, ii, s. cv. Sadras, 6&8, 
ii, sce 662, i, tuotnote, ¢ 7. Surat, 664, i, 6. c. 
Syriam, 673, ii, s.r. Writer (a), 742, il, s. ¢. 
Achanock (1), 752, i, s. 7. Calash, 771, i and 
footnote (twice), s. 7. Canhameira, 77], ii, s. z. 
Congo-bunder, 782, ii, s. 2. Godavery, 802, 
i; ann. 1498: 8, vr. Andor, 757, ii; ann. 
1500: s. x, 263, ii; ann, 1554: ¢. v. Linguist, 
395, i, 8, v. Panikar, 510,i1; ann. 1561; 8. ¢. 
Muncheel. 456, ii; ann, 1606: s. v. 264,1; ann. 
1613: s. 2, Cosmin, 784,1; ann. 1615: 5, ¢. 
Buxee, 104.1, s. v. 264,1; ann. 1€16: 8, 2. 
Firmaun, 270, 3, sv. Bappan-wood, 600, ii; 
ann, 1644: s. vu. Panikar, 510, i; ann, 1648: 
s.e¢. Pariah, 514, ii; ann, 1665: s. 7. Cossim- 
bazar, 784, ii; ann. 1672: s. «, Sadras, 588, ii: 
ann. 1678 : s. vy. Patna, 520,1; ann. 1676 :8.¢. 
Junkeon, 812, ii; ann. 1677-78 : s. v. Roundel, 
583,1; ann, 1678: s. v. Palankeen, 836, ii; 
ann. 1679: s, ¢, Spotted-Deer, 651, ii, s. v. 
Compvund, 782, i, s. 7. Pig-sticking, 844, 1; 
ann. 1680: s. v. Bungalow, 768, i, s. z. 
Canhameira, 772, i, s. ¢. Conicopoly, 783, i, 
s. v. Gorawallah, 802, ii; ann. 1681: s. «. 
Deuti, 790, i 3 ann. 1683: s. v. Cowry, 
209, ii, s. v. English-bazar, 262, i, 8. e. 
Gardens, 278, i, s. v dulibdar, 357, 
ii, s. ec. Maund, 482, i, s. v. Pun, 558, ii,s. ¢. 
Interloper, 808, ii; ann. 1690: «. z. Beer, 59, 
ii, s. 2. Bencoolen, 62, ii, 8.7. Urz, 733, i, 8. v. 
Shiraz, 856, i; ann. 1€98: s. ». Zemindar, 
748, i; ann. 1701: s. v. Liampo, 819, i; ann. 
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1702: s, r. Calcutta, 111, ii, s. 2. Hosbol- 
hookum, 825, i, » vo. Pagar, £98, i, twice; 
ann, 1706: a. ¢. Harry, &06, 1; ann. 1711; | 
x. ¢, Compradore, 188, it; * ¢ Maund, 432, | 
i; ann. 1726: s. v. Bacanore, 34, is. ec. 

Chinsura, 154, ii, 8. v. Guinea-cloths, 307, 
ann, 1727: s. 7c. Bacanore, 34, i, s. v. Chan- 
deinagore. 146, ii, twice, » 2. Delly, Mount, 
235, ii, s. 7. Long-eloth, 395, ji, s, 7. Canha~ 
meira, 772, i, 8. ve. Conyo-bunder, 783, i; 
ann. 1756: s. r. Chawbuck, 142, ii; ann, 
1764: x. ¢. Lmpale, 329, i, ann. 1782: s.r, 
Bandel, 760, ii; ann. 1785: s. 7, Gomasta, | 
204, 1; ann, 1882: s. 2, Chow-chow, 164, ii, | 


Vy 


s. vt. Compradore, 189, ii, twice. 

Factorse; ann. 1582: s. 7. Factory, 268, ii, 

Factory-house ; ann. 1X0: 3c. Factory, 264, i. , 

Factnrae ; 5. ve. Fetish, 267, i. 

Falda; s. 7. Fedea, 798. ii, twice, j 

Fachfur; s. ¢. 264, ii, sve 37, i, footnote, 

Faghtir: «2. Bahaudur, 37, i. 

Fah-hian; *. 7. Peshawar, 531], ii, 

Faictureries ; s. 2. Fetish, 267, i. 

Vailsoof; s. 0. 204, ti. 

Failsat; «.c. Pailsoof, 264, ii, 

Fairuz; x. 7. Diul-Sind, 792, 1, 

Fikani; ann. 1530: s er. Sindabir, 635, i; 
ann, 1343: s, vu. Bacanore, 33, ii, s. 7. Manga- 
lore (a), 422, ii. 

Fakeel; ann, 1691; s. 7. Vakeel, 733, i. 

ann. 1812: 


Fakeer; os. e. 265, i, 798, 1; Se ee | 
Jowee, 352, ii; ann. 1856: x. v, 265, i 
Fakier; 662, i, footnote; ann, 1673: 8, x, 


Fakeer, 264, 1, 

Fakir; ann, 3653: 8. e. Dervish, 237. i... ov. 
Fakeur, 265, i; anu, 1708-5: s. 2, Sikh, 633, | 
i; ann. 1763; 8. ¢. Fakeer, 798, i, twice ; 
ann, 1770, 1774 and 1772: 5. 7, Fakeer, 
265, i 

Fakir; *. v. Chucker (a), 166, ii, s. «1. Dervish, 
236, i 

Fakir; s. ve. Fakeer, 265, i. : 

Fakire; ann. 1670: 3, 7. Dervish, 237, 1; ann. 
1727: s.2v. Fakeer, 265, i, 

Faknir; ann, 1380): 8s, ¢. Pandarini, 508, ii, 
s.v. Shinkali, 627, ii, s. ¢. Siwalik (1), 641, i. 

Faknir ; ann, 1500: s, rc, Sindabar, 635, i; 
ann. 1554: s. 2. Sindabiir, 695, it. 

Fal; ann. 1540: s. ¢. deetul, 349, ii, 3 times; 
ann, 1420: 5. 0, Cowry, 209, il. 


Fal; ann. 1380: 2. v. Cowry, 209, i. 

Fal, Cape; ann. 1554: s. ¢. Sindabar, 635, ii, 

Falaha; s.r. Moplah, 448, ii. 

Falam ; *. 7, Fanam, 265, ii. 

Palin; «. 2, Palaun, 265, ii. 

Falina; s. 7, Falaun, 265, ii. 

Fa-la-pi; ann. 640: s. c. Sirath, 665, it. 

Falaun; 8. ¢. 265, ii, 

Falchiue; ann. 1567: 3. ¢. Palankeen, 50: 

Falory ; 28, i, 1550: s, 
Ashrafee, 28, i. 

Pals; x. er. Dinar, 245, i. 

False Point ; sv, Palmyras, Point, 507, i. 

Fan; ann, 1348: s. v. Fandm, 265, ii; ann. 
1781: x 7, Chillum, 149, ii. 

Pani; s. 2. Bendamecr, 62, li. 

Fanam; s. v. 798, i, twice, s. 2, Cash, 128, i, 
twice, ss v. Cowry, 209, i. s. 2. Fandm, 265, 
ii, 7 times, s. v, Pagoda, 492, i (twice) and ii, 


Ate 
dre 


footnote ; anny rv. 


& ¢. Pun, 558, ii, s.r. Sandi, 547, 
Pardan, 838, i and footnote (3 times), ann. 
1413 and 2504-5: <x. Pardao, §88, i, both 
twice: ann. 1516: 9, v Amie, 22, 

s. vy. Benjamin, 65, ii, sz. Eagle-wood, 258, ti, 
twice, sc. Mangelin, £23. i: ann. 1561: av. 
Canhameira, 772. i; ann. 1672: s, x. Bud- 
grook, 92,11; ann, 1673: se. Tara, 862. i; 
ann, 1678: s.r. 798, i, s. v. Mustees, 428, i, 
twice : ann, 1680: s. v. Mocuddum, 823, it ; 
ann. W272 s.e. Tara, 862, i, twice: ann, 
145: 8, ¢.JSankameer, 361, ii; ann. 1750-60: 
s. v. Cash, 128, ii, twice: ann. 1752: 3, r 
Fanam, 266, i, x. 2. Matt, $31, i, twice: ann, 
L731: 8. ¢, Cumbly, 216, ii, 8. 2. Dub, 252, ii, 
twice sann. 1785 and 1803 (twice): ser. 
Fandm, 266, i; ann, 1813: s. ». Chuckrum, 
167, 1, twice, sv, Cash, 128, i. 

Fandm: s. 2. 265, di, 

Fanim ; ann, 1344: s. v. Fanam, 265, il. 

Fando ; ann, 1516: 5.27. Fanam, 266, i. 

Fanangrei ; 3543: 8. v. Cochin-China, 
174, il. 

Fandaraina; ann, 1300: «. 7. Pandarini, 508, 
ii; ann, 1343: s, +, Calicut, 113, ii, 
Pandariini, 508, ii, 

Fandardina ; ann, 1330: s. +, Sindabar, 635. i. 

Pandaraint ; aun.1300: 8 r. Siwalik (b), 641, 1, 

Fandarina; ann. 1150: 8. 2. Malabar, 412, i, 
x. ev. Pandarani, 508, ii, 


Fandrevah ; ann. 1566-63: s, 7, Carrack, 127, 1, 


le. 


i, tice, 


ann, 


” 


. . 
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Fanhani; aun. 171]: 8, v. Cash, 128, ii, 8. 7. ; 
Topaz, 711, ti, twice. | 

Fan-kwei; s, 2, Fanqui, 798, i, 

Fan-h-ehi; s, 2. Custard-apple, 787, i, 

Fannd-Khusrah 5s. v. Bendameer, 62, il. 

Fauna Khustah ; x. 2. Bendameer, 62, ii. 

Fannd; ann. 1582; x. x, Fanim, 266, i. 

Fannon; ann. 1582: s. 7. Fandm, 266, i. 

Fano: ann 1718: s.r. Cash, 128, ii. 

Fanoeen 3 ann. 1498: 2. 7. Fanam, 266, i. 

Fancdes ; ann. 1516 and 1553: v. Fanam: 
266, i. 

Fanom; ann. 1442; «&. 7. Fanam, 268, ii, &. ¢. 
Tara, 861. ii; aun. 1444: s. v. Pardao, 840, 
i, twice: ann. 1504-5: s. x. Pardao, €40, ii, 
twice: ann. 1510: s. c. Fandm, 266, i, twice, 

Tara, 862, i, twice; ann. 1554: 3. %. 
Chuckrum, 167, i. | 

Fanon; anu. 1498: s. 7. Cameeze, 116, 1; ann. | 
1516: es. 7. Tanga, 682, li; ann. 1745: s. c. 
Juukamecr, 861, i. 

Fanone: aun. 1505: 8. c. Fandm, 266, i, twice. | 

Fan-palm; s. 7 266, i, 3. 7, Brab, 54, i. 

s.c. 192, i. | 


8. 


& oe. 


Fanqui : 
Fan-seng ; s.r. Bonze, 79, i. 
Fansour ; aun, 1380: 8. c. Java, 348, U1. 
Fansur; ann. 1298: ». 7, Camphor, 11%, i. 
Fansir: s.r. Dares, 53, i. 
Fansirah ; aun. 940: s. ¢. Camphor, 117, i. 
Fansnii : ann. 1726: 8s, 7. Camphor, 117, i. 1 
i, &. ¢. Camphor, 116, ii. « 
Fantalaina; aun 1296: s.r. Pandarani, 508, ii. 
Faquer : ann. 1705: s.r, Sangor, 6038, i, twice. | 
Faquir; ann, 16902 8. ¢, 
W766: 8. ¢. 
Faqnire ; ann. }60u: s.v. Fakeer, 265, i. 
ann. 12.54: 8. «. Bahar, 36, i, twice, : 
s.r Lrazil-wood, 86, ii, #. ¢. Frazala, 274, 1, 





Fansiri; s.r. Bares. 63 
ee 

Fakeer, 208,13 ann, | 
Sunyssee, 662, i. 
Faracola : 
twiee. s.r. Putchock, 568, i, twice. 


Faraiz; s.r. Ferazee, 260, it. 


Fariizi, s.r. Ferdzee, 267, 1 


Faraizi, s.r. Perdzee, 266, i. 
Farakbabad ; >. v. Palmyra, 506, ii, s, . Rupee, 
ds, 1 : 


Farakhabad rupee ; 686, i, footnote, 

Farakhabad rupee 5 s.r. Sieea, 632, ii, 

Farang; ann. 1350: 

Farangi; os. ¢. Firinghee, 269, i 
s.r, Sulit, 653, i. 


Furangiha ; s. vc. Firinghee. 


s.r. Firinghee, 269, i. ! 
3; ann. 1590: 


269, i. 





Fara-h; 8. ». 798, li. 


Tardsh ; s. v. 266, ii. 

Farashekhina-wala; s. 7. Farash, 79%, ii. 

Farasola: s.r. Frazala, 273, ii; ann. 1510: 8. v. 
Frazala, 273, 1i, 3 times. 

Farazala ; aun. 1498: 8. v. Malacca, 415, il. 

Farazalla ; aun. 1498: s. rv. Benjamin, 65, it, 
twice. 

Farazes ; ann. 1513: s. v. Farah, 266, il. 

Farazola; s.r. Picota, 534, ii; ann. 1516: & z. 
Anile, 22, i, twice, s. v. Benjamin, 65, ii, 8. v. 
TMagle-wood, 258, ii. 

Fard : s. c. Numerical Affixes, 832, ii. 

Fardel ; ann. 1604: 8. v. Calico, 113, i. 

Fard-navis: 8. 2. Frninaveese, 274, i. 

Fardo ; ann. 1540: 8. 7. Xeratine, 807, it. 

Farid; ann. 1807: s. 7. Sugar, 656, i. 

Faridpiir; s.r. Ferazee, 267, i. 

Farigh-Khatti : 240, i, footnote. 

Farina, ann, 1719: 8s, 7. Calavance, 110, ii, 

Farina secunda; s. 7. Rolong, 580, ii. 

Farkadain: ann, 1554: x. 7. dam, &10, i, twice. 

Farman ; ann. 1452: 8. +. Rohilla, 5&Q, i, twice, 

Farman: s. 7. Firmaun, 270, i; ann. 1761: s. v 
Hosbolhookum, 325, i. 

Farmidan: s. +. Firmaun, 270, i. 

Faniish: s. v. Faradsh, 266, ii. 

Farrashes ; ann. 1883: s. v. Hanger, 312, ii, 

Farrashes; ann. 1590: s. x, Fardsh, 266, il, 

Fars; ann. 1848: ». «. Mangalore (a), 422, 
ann. 1638: s. ¢. Parsee, 016, 1. 

Fars; ann. 976; 8. c. Tibet, 608, ii: ann. 13383: 
s.r. Larry-bunder, 3888, 1; ann. 1843: 5. ¢, 
Calicut, 113, 11; 1590 : 
669, i. 

Farsakh; ann. 880: s, 7. Carrack, 126, ii: ann. 
B80: a, uv. Teak, 693,13; ann. 1864: 5. 7. Peer, 
524, i, 

Farsala ; s. 7. Frazala, 275, ti, 3 times; ann. 
1510: 8. v. Frazala, 273, ii, twice. 

Farsal-Khabir: aun. 1165: s.r. Sultan, 646, ii. 

1502: 8.7. Kowtow, 377, 1; 
anu. 1507: s. ¢. Ghilzai, 284, 13 ann. 1840: 
s.r. Pyke (a), 567.1, twice. 

Farshabir: ann, 1220: s. 7. Peshawur, 531, ii. 

Farsi; s. c. Panthay, 510, ii, s. y. Parsee, 516, 
i; ann. 9380: s. 7. Zend, 869, i. 


ii; 


ann, s. vu. Surat, 


Farsang: 8 Fr. 


’ Fartaki : ann. 1525: s. c. Sind, 634, ii. 


Fartayque; ann. 
Muria, 217, i. 


1527 and 1535: s. v. Curia 
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Fartaqui; ann, 1525: s.r. Roum, 581, ii. , Fath Ullah ‘Imad Shah; s. «. Madremaluco, 
Fartaquy; ann, 1525; s. ¢. Sind, 634, il. 821.1. 

Farwardin : ann. 1590: 5. . Nowroze, £82, i. Fath-Ullah Ihmad Shah; s. 2. Madremalueo, 
Farz : s. v. Ferazee, 266. li. 821, 1; ann. 1563: s, ¢. Madremalucy, 82], i. 
Fasi; ann, 1013: «. ¢. Sindabir, 635, 1. . Fatiha: s. ¢. Talisman, 860, ii. 

Fasl; 8. 7. Fusly, 274, il. _ Fator; am. 1666; s. ¢. Factor, 2638, i 

Fagli: ¢. rv. Fusly, 274i and ii (5 times). : Fatrasiliim; s. ¢. Petersilly, 533, i. 

Fa-sze: s. vc. Bonze, 79, i. | Fattan; ann. 1347: s. «. Madura, 4(8, i. 

Fat; s. «. Fetish, 267, i. Fatum: s. c. Fetish, 267, 1, twice. 

Patador : s.r. Fetish, 267, i. : Fatwa ; s. c. Futwa, 799, i, s. ve. Mutty, 825, ii. 
Fatehgarh ; ann. 1880: s.r, Palempore. 508, i. , Fauj: s. «. Foujdar, 273, 1. 

Fateish 5 ann. 1690; s. ve. Fetish, 267, ii. ' Fanjdar; s. ¢. Faujdar, 273, i, s. ¢. Foujdarry, 
Fatha; s. e. Pyke, 567, 1. O73. il. 

Fath-mar; x. v. Pattamar, 842, i. Fanj-dir; s. c, Foujdar, 273, i. 


(To be continnel.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


OBITUARY NOTICE OF ' furlough in) April, 1898. He received his pro- 
SIR JAMES MACNABB CAMPBELL, &.C.LE.1 motion to be substantive Seeond Grade Com- 

A LARGE circle of friends, both im Europe and | missioner in February, 190, while he was still on 
in India, will have heard, with more than furlough. And, without returning to India, be 
ordinary sorrow, of the death of Sir James — retired from the Service very shortly afterwards, 
Mscnsbb Campbell, K.C.LE., on the 26th He was appointed a Companion of the Indian 
May last, at his residence, Achnashie, Rusneath, | Empire in January, [soo, and a Knight Com- 
NB. mander of the same Order in June, 1897. 

Sir James Campbell was a son of the late , Such, in brief outline, were the ehief features 
Rev. J. M. Campbell, D.D. He was edueated at | of his ordinary official career. The great work 
Glasgow, at the Academy and the University; | of lis life. however, was done in connection with 
and his attainments as a scholar were, in the , the official Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency. 
course of time, duly reeognixed by his Univer- | He was appointed Compiler of the Gazetteer in 
sity, m eonferring upon him the degree of D.C L. | June, Is73) And he held that) offiee until 
He entered the Indian Civil Service in 1862, ) August, 1834, dischargmg dming part ot that 
and was posted to the Bomlay Presidency. He! period the duties of some additional offices also, 
served, in the ordinary course, as an Assistant © as indicated above. His formal appointment as 
Collectur and Magistrate, in the Nhandesh and Compiler of the Gazetteer then came to awn end, 
Kolaba districts and at Bombay, from 1570 to | But he still retained the ceneral superintendenre 
1s73. For sume months in i877. be was on | of the compliationn And, with the exception uf 
Vol VIL, Baroda, and Vol, VIIT, Kathiawar, all 
district. as it was then ealled In Ess, ne acted © the volumes of the series were written and Issue, 
for a time as Municipal Commissioner of Bom- 


tamine duty in the Bijapur distriet,—the Radadui 


between 1877 and 1901, and for the most part 
bay. and as Under-Secretary to Governmnent in | befcre the end of 1888, under his direction and 
the Political, Judicial, and Educational Depart- | auspices, as shewn by his signature below the 
ments, In 15981, he attained the rank of Collectur | intruductory note to each of them. It is diffenls 
and District Magistrate, in which capacity, for 
the most part. he served until 12897, excepting 


to know which to admire most: the monumental 
character of the work, which consists of twenty- 


during three periods of absence from India on * six large volumes, comprising altogether thirty- 
furlough. at Bombay itself. and in the Panch-. four parts, of which each 1s a separate lavsele 
Mahals with the additional duties of Political | by itself, containing an enormous amount of 
Agent for the Rewa-Kantha State, In 165 and information of the most varied and useful hind : 
1807, he officiated as Commissioner of Customs, or the unremitting energy, and the great taer. 
Salt. Opium, and Abkuri And finally, in July, with which Sir James Campbell played his part 
1897, in succession tu Major-General Sir William in connection with it. Great tact was necessary : 
Gataere, K.C.B., he beeame Chairman of the ' because much of the matter included in these 
Bembay Plague Committee He left India on » volumes had necessanly to he prepared, subject 





1 Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1903, pp. 651-654, 
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to direction and revision by the Compiler, by, 
for the most part, distriet officials, already 
sufficiently tasked by their ordinary duties, whose 
hearty co-operation in this additional labour 
was largely ensured by the knuwledge that they 
were working for a personal friend who would 
fully appreciate their results and would not 
exercise any unnecessary editorial interference 
with them. And unremitting energy was neces- 
sary; because, in addition to checkmg and, when 
necessary, recasting the many contributions ob- 
tained in the manner indicated above, Sir James 
Campbell had to write in person a great deal of 
the matter included in most of the volumes, 
particularly in the ethnological divisions. It 
was the happy combination of the two quali- 
ties that enabled Sir James Campbell to carry 
his task to so successful an end, and to leave 
behind him a work which reflects honour both 
upon him and upon all the cthers, whether 
official or non-official, who took part in it; for 
a full list of those others, and for Sir James 
Campbell’s cordial recognition of the value of the 
work done by them and by the members of his 


the whole scheme from its Inception tu its reali- 
sation, reference may he made to the introduction 
to Vol. L, Part 1.; the completion of that 
volume, which coutains the special historical 
contributions, was wisely deferred as long as 
possible, and the two parts of which it consists 
were issued in 1896, 

It is in connection with the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency that the literary achieve- 
ments of Sir James Macnabb Campbell will be 
best remembered. It may be added, however, 
that he found leisure to write an interesting 
account of the history, from A.D, 1490, of Mandu 
or Mandogarh, a large deserted tuwn on a bill 
of the Vindhya range, in the Dhar State, Central 
India. which was formerly the capital of the 
Mubammadan kinedom of Malwa; that article 
was published in Vol. XTX. (1895 — 1€97), pp 15¢ 
to 2u1, of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. And itis further to 
he remarked that, in 1*92 or 1893, his attention 
bevaime greatly attracted to the subject of Indian 
demonology; with the result that the volumes 
of the Indian Antiquary from 189! to 1901 
contain a succession of interesting contributions 
by him, entitled * Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Gustom.” It would appear that some of the 
notes of this series are still on hand, unpublished 
Anil it is to be hoped that they have been 
recvived in a sufficiently far advanced state for 
the issue of them to be completed satisfactorily. 





1 astern and Indian Architecture, p. 315 et sey. 








It is a pleasure to look back to long and 
friendly intercourse with Sir James Macnabb 
Campbell; and to recall the kindly hospitality 
that used to be dispensed by the three brothers, 
John, James, and Robert, at their residence at 
Breach Candy, Bombay. It is sad to have to 
realise that excessive work, acting apon a 
constitution which was never very strong, has 
ended in the death, at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-six, of one whose personal qualities 
had endeared him to so many people, and) whose 
scholarship would, if he had been spared for 
a longer time and with health and strength, have 
undoubtedly given us still mure matter worthy 
of perpetuation. 


J. F. Fucer. 
July, 190.3, 


NOTE ON THE USE OF THE ‘ VASE- 
ORNAMENT” IN A RUINED TEMPLE AT 
KHERALU IN MALANI, RAJPUTANA., 


THIs temple is situated in the desert near the 


| Village of Kher@lu, about 30 miles from Barmer, 
the chief town of Malani, in RAjputana. 


own official establishment, with an account of | 


From the photograph it will be seen that the 
temple must, in its best days, have been remark- 
able for its beauty. The only point, however, to 
which I wish to draw attention is the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the “ vase-ornament.” 

Fergusson’ notes the use of this ornament in 
converting circular shafts so as to enable them to 
carry square architrave-bearing capitals—a device 
common enough in Jain temples in Central India. 

The position and use of the vase in this case is 
somewhat different. In all the examples of this 
device with which I am familiar in Central India, 
the foliage lies close to the vase, whereas here it 
stands out freely and boldly, by itself. Fergusson 
dues indeed give one instance? in which the foliage 
stands out separately, but it cannot compare with 
this example m beauty, 

There is an inscription in the temple, of which 
Ihave only seen a copy, and not a rubbing, and 
Tam doubtful as to the accuracy of the transcrip. 
tion. It states that the temple was built by 
Msharaja Dhiraj Parmsra Parmat (Parmal *) 
Dhysrak on Kartik Sudi 12th: Samvsat 1225. 

Possibly some of your readers may know of 
other instances of this use of the vase device. 

I regret that I have not personally visited this 
temple, the photograph and information having 
been kindly supphed by R. Todd, Esq., of the 
Jodbpur-Bikanir Railway? 

C. E, Luarp, Captain, 
Supdt. of Guzetteer in Central India, 





2 Op. cit. p. 317. fiz. 80, 


[* Unfortunately in the plate attached the original photograph is attributed by an error to Capt. Luard,—Ep. j 





Pemple at Wheralu in Malini, Rajputana. 


uve art fhe Lave Ornament.” 


CAPT C E LUARD PHOTO Ww GRiccs 





INDEX. 


Abassin, Abasee, Persian coin... ove wwe §=26 
Abbanes, Abnés = Habban _s.. w. 154, 156 
Abdagases, nephew of Gondophares, 


coins... se 152, 153, 154 
Abd Allah, son of Mabatmaa -. 395 and n. 
Abd Allah bin Abd el Muttalib, father of 


Muhammad... as ben ive wee 894 
Abdallah bin Yahsh ... oes sas 127 n. 
Abdel Malek aes oe ses - 261 


Abd-el-Muttalib, grandfather of Mvkantaad, 395 
Abdias, bishop of Babylon, Acts of 

St. Thomas attributed to him ... 2, 147 
Abdias (Pseudo-) revised The Acts of 

St. Thomas... eee 2 
Abd-Shams, Meccan family. i in ils ae of 

Muhammad ee 394 n. 
Abdullah ibn Sa’ad bin Abligeh, amanuensis 


to Muhammad _ eee ow. 198 
Abdullah bin az Zubair, 2 Koieishite wwe 185 
Abdurrahman ibn al-Harith, a Koreishite ... 135 
Abhi Chand, rfja aes wae to oe 376 
Abhichchhatra, = Ahichchhattra,q.v. ... 55 
Abhidharmakésa... one bes ae 383 n. 
Abhidharma-mahdvibhdshd-édstra ... es 425 
Abhidharma, school... one ase oe 425 
Abhinandana, 4th Jina... ove ere wwe 461 
Abnés = Habban ise sve ae o. 156 
Abraha, Christian prince of Yemen .., 394 n. 
Abraham, 257, 259 n.: — styled a Hanif ... 398 


Abu Amir, head of the Christian settlement 


in Medina see eee See ewe 259 
Abu Bakr, 133, 134, 185, 136: — ~ elected 
Khalifa ... ate ee eee - 261 


Abuw’l-Farash WaAsiti, Pare of the Bayyids, 100 
Abu Taleb (Abd Menaf), uncle of Muhammad. 395 


Abyssinians tes aes 392, 393 
Achzemenide dynasty, 286, their inscriptions. 289 
Acham = Assam... ane eee ste oe 28 
achar, a pickle... _ vie sae owe «626 
dchdra, customs ... vee ss6 . 459 
dchdri, ogroultaralimplements,—Singhalse 336 
Ach&rya, Jaina order ... oes tes . 464 
Achchhupté, VidyAdévi ee ase ee 463 
Acheen, Achin, city in Sumatra . 26, 28, 29 
Acheen Head ... see 36, 465 


Achidévi, wife of Nijjiyaraje ... 281, 283, 284 
Achin, Achien = Acheen in Sumatra, 26, 28, 

29; the queen of, ots ees aes we. 370 
Achin, calico, 367 : — chintz ... ane wee 869 
Acts of St. Thomas, 1 ff.: ~ mentioned by 

early writers, 2; recension by Pseudo- 


Abdias, 2; Syriac, Greek; Latin and 
Ethiopic versions, 1~3; Syriac, probably 
the original, 3; contents of, 3; Ethiopic 
versions contain two separate accounts, 
156 f.; Syriac versions son oa - 157 
Acts of the Apostles — apocryphal ... we 10 
Ad&hana Maluwa, at Kandy 1 310 
Adam’s Peak, Buddha’s foot-print, 341; 


butterflies’ pilgrimage ons vos oe 486 
Adelphes, g. as ove soo we 431 
Adelung’s ‘Mithridates see. wae 23, 25 
Aden, early Christian colony ... ti eee 398 
Adhobhimipattana Sas ove - 1145 


Adhéra, Adhéra (Muknla or Chellakétana 


family) ... ae oy bee vee 222 
Aditi, Adityas ... see we =292, 293 n., 294, 
Aegle marmelos, bael-tree one vee 239 
Agala = eagle- wood one . oe woe 465 
Agathoklés, king of Baktciane we = 430, 431 
Agnéyd, Jaina ceremony sarc, Sas . 460 
Agni, g.  «. on tee -. 290, 295, 298, 299 
Agnikorova (Agnitorana ?), a field oe owe 113 
Agnimukha-Yakshas «. tee ee =118, 114 
Agra, Jesuit College founded, 1620 ... 17, 23, 26 
Agrawal, sect of Digambara Jainas ... wee 459 
Ahadith, legends of Muhammad toe oe SOL 


Ghérddvalisa, a word supposed to mean ‘a 
group of twelve villages,’ but probably to 


be otherwise explained ase eo we 53 
ahdrakukkd, the Tropidonotus  stolichus, 

snake, — Singhalese ... eee wee 436 
Ahichchhattra mentioned as Avhichebhatra 

55; — other references to the place 50D. 
Abuderumeh, monophysite abbot... "993 n. 
Ahuna-Vairya, prayer ... «- 415 and n., 416 


Ahura Mazda, Persian god. 287, 290, 293, 294, 298 


Airyanem Vaejo... . . 287 
Ai-ti, Han emperor ae ns sas 419, 420 
Aiysha, Muhammad’s wife... sre wwe 396 
Ajanta frescoes .. ose soe 826—329 
Ajatagatru- Amik: re reign ve — 280, 231 
Ajita, 2nd Jina ... * tee vee 461 
Ajita and Ajité, Yaksha and Yakshint vee 462 
Ajitabala, Yakshint... is oe 461 
Akalavarsha, = Krishna II, (Rashtrakdta), vee 224 


Akar-Nagari alphabet ... oon aoe wo. 21 
Akbar, emperor, said to visit Mira Bal... 333, 335 
akharha, a court... see ies ove wee 279 
Akriréévara vishaya, the territory round 
Ankléshwar, g. v., 56; — the period when 
it was constituted... vs ies we =86 


486 


INDEX. 


a Sa a a ea onc 





akshata, sacred rice oo one ve 409 


Akshébhya, a Buddha... 0 - 111,121 
Akulésvara cvishaya, the territory round . 
Ankléshwar, gv. «- BAS 09, 06 


dlattu ammas, 12 women at ihe Kataragama 


festival ... oF dee oes see dll 
Al-Bekri ... es +3 ox oe 393 n. 
Alcoran, the Qordn oc » 239 
Alexander the Great vee 232, 259, 289, 467 
Al-Huzza, Arab idul 130 n. 
Ali, Khalifa ue ee a « 261 
alif — Arabic — on coins aoe wee 822 
A-li-na, a Nagarija wee BED, 386 
aliya, elepbant, — Sinchalie. sae » 495 
Allahabad... ase ass act sie we 181 
Allat, Arab idol ... 130 n, 
alligator ... oe ie Sh 
Almagab, South ‘Avabian foils we 399 
dlop, disappearance —». aes sve 378 


alukobeyyd, spotted dove, — Sinilislecs wee 435 
Alut: Sal Mangalya, festival of new rice, — 


Singhalese_... ae we. Sll 
Alut Takinni, g tae we OLD 
Alwa in Broaeh ¢ ancient Afalanih rr 56, 97 
Amarapura, c. in Burma woe » 416 
ambalama, halting-place, — Singhalese _..._ 336 


Ambika, g., mother of Kumara, 284; Yak- 


shini  w. res ox ane ies ws. 463 
Awbrose (St.) yuoted ... 9, 12, 15 
Ameretat and Haurvatat, Iranian... «- 296 
Amesha Spentas of Iran... 292, 293 n, 298, 416 n, 
Amina, mother of Muhammad oT woe 394 
Amitibha,a Buddha ... 11, 121 
Ammas (seven), g, — Singhulese see 433 


Amm Hares, a teacher ... ae Ra's «-. 258 
Ammianus Marcellinus... we $31 
Améghasiddhi, a Buddha ee = 111, 121 


Amoghavarsha I. (Rashtrakdca}. and his 
governor Dankeyarasa, 221, 22%, 223; 
mentioned by the biruda of Virandrayana, 
223; — indications of a rebellion by one 


of his sons sve a eve ee 223 
Amrita... see si . 296 
dnaméstraya, a portico, — Sinpiialose . 338 


Ananta, 14th Jina 

Anantamati, Yakshini ... ase aa 

Anbir rock in Pandrin, Baluchistan, cave- 
burial 

ancestor-worship... oe 

Andaman Islands, 34 ff. ; aide Kya's s report 
of 1795, a port of refitment for fleets, 31: 
Blair’s survey, harbours, 35; settlement at 
Port Cornwallis, 36; position, Great Anda- 
man, 36; Little Andaman, soil, &c., 37; 
excessive rainfall, seurvy and fever, 28: 


462 
462 


» d42 
. 377 


ar 
taint ra rel ce 





timber and products, 39; the natives not 
cannibals, Port Cornwallis, 39, +0; position 
as a naval arsenal, climate, &c , difficulty of 
obtaining labour, #2, 43; islands, $1 ff.; 
convicts, sickness, 83; state of the settle- 
ment, 85; health, 86; sickness, 87-—-8Y; 
transfer to Prince of Wales Island, 90; 
right of possession, 91; withdrawal of settle- 
ment, 94; the ‘Peggy’ stationed at, 136 f.; 
new settlement, 193; life convicts, 194; with- 
drawal of settlement,19+4; opposite to Pegu. 195 
Andhrabhritya dynasty eee 189 
andongs, plants ... is 118, 123 
Andraghira, Androgeero, Indragiri, in Suma- 
tra 


ae 
se sas oe wes 20 


Andrapolis = Sandartk, 6; Gutschmid's 
theory .. as see ae . 158 

Andropetro. Aude aichires= = Indragiri in Su- 
matra ees ove BF 


Anglo-Indian raid from a "“T7th ‘Cohtury 
MS. 29—34, 366—375, 465—176 
Anjana, k. of Dewaha: era begun by him, 228, 282 
Ankasa, Yakshini 0 . 462 
Ankléshwar in Broach. mentioned as Akulés- 
vara and Akrdrégvara, 54; — the period 
when the territory round it was formed 


see eee 


into a vishuya ... hs “ee 6 
Annaprdéana, Jaina ceremony... ay . 460 
antardtman, breath ge tue 115, 116, 120 
antaravdsaka, tunic... ae bey 428 
Antar-Narmadé vishaya, the re een ou 

both sides of the lower part of the Nar- 

badd os ase “as oni -. =6(56 
Antimakhos. k. s oe Bed 
Antiokhos IV. Epiphanés. k. vee vee $51 
antyakarman or prélakarinan, Jaina cere- 

mony soe eee .. 160 
Anuradhapura, c Pe Set ve BEL 
Anzan, Ansan, dist. of Blam roe -. 289 and n. 
ApabhrarmsSa or Sauraséna, dialect... eee 185 
apam-napat = fire oes tee oe 290 
Aparajité, Yakshini . 462 
Apocryphal ee Acts and Rey lutions 2 
Apollo, on coins . ooo see ove » 430) 
Apollodotus, k. ... see oes eve 430 
Apostolical Constitutions veo . 148 
Apunarbhava, or Aéarira, Jaina order 464 
ara, 18th Jina Sus « 462 
Arabia, political condition at ‘the aud of the 

6th century, 392; religious... 3a 393 
arack = arrack, liquor... eee oe §=28 
Arackan = Arakan, 27 :— cowries ... 373 
Arakhosia, Sakasténe ... 429 
Aral Sea ... a ie és 285 
Araluata, = Aiwa in Bro: neh ow, 203 56, 87 





INDEX. 487 
Sa ne eg te i ae A 
Araxes. riv. tes ee es 285 | Assam districts ... oot ae ate we IOL 
‘Arbol triste’ = Ahr ‘eeists: on St. Thomas Assam valley, Mikir spoken i in,, vee 102 

Mount .. Pe eee -. 27 | Assamese, 186; words in Mikir | wee 22 
Ar dhamagadht, ae aina Gialeck: 181—186, 188—190 ; Assassins of the Elburz... we 100 
Ardokhsho, g. on coins.. ove vie . 428 | asses, wild ess eae a wv 8 
Areca, Betel nut ... _ 27, 28, 31 | Assurbanipal’s Snastintion wi ve =: 289, 427 
Arhat, Jaina order a "ite -. 464 | Asterius (St.) 9: — refers to St. Thomas.9, 12,15 
Ariel Island .. 198 | Astyages, Ishtuvegu, k. as .. 285 n., 289 
Arkhebios, his coins... Sue weé ... 430 | Asura — Ahura, g. — Iranian ees ew. 291 
arleng, man, — Mikir vs . 102 | Asuras, 811; (Ahuras)... ae 298, 299 
Armagon, town on Madras coast, 28; rigody: 239 | Asurbanipal, Assyrian k. oy we: 289, 427 
Armaiti, Iranian personification of piety . 294 | ASvaghésha, name for Matricheta, 345, 346 
Armenia, worship of Mazda, extended to ... 286 and n, 885; contemporary with Kanishka, 


Aroris, tr. their géts, 291, 202, 312; totem- 
sections traceable among them vee 204 

arrack, arack, strong liquor ... ie we §=—-28 

Arsakés Theos, his coins we 431 


Arsakés, founder of the Partivan dy- 
nasty ; bes 431 and n. 
Arsakides... ase . $31 
Arta a 297 n. 
Artasar, defeated by Salamiinasead II. . 288 
Artayctes, commander under Xerxes.., 288 n. 
Artembares, a Persian ... as ibe we 285 
Artemis, on coins aed is ie vee 430 
Arunadri, inscription on coin ... : we old 
Arunddri or Arunagiri, Sanzkrit name of 
Tiruvannimalai tes ove 313, 314 
Aryadeva ... as ar .. 346 and n. 
Aryaman, g. see ee ase 292, 293, 209 


Aryanandyaicharya, teacher of prince Jiva ... 240 


Aryanem Vaejo = Aryan stem-land... « 287 
Aryans and Divali & ons ee =. 237, 238 
Aryans immigrated into Iran ... 286—288 


Aryo-European race, its appearance in history, 285 


asana, posture we, 423 
Asanga . 845 
Asarira or Apmnarbhav a, eee order 1. 464 
ascetics +266 and n, 
Asha, Iranian dea , 293 


Ashurahiddan waged war on “Bparna ad 


Siterparna ss. ses ons ae » 288 
A-ai, their country invaded . 417 
As ibn Wail, Arab oo see "395 n. 


Asoka, pillar at Patna, 76, 78; Ai birthplace, 
79; identified with Sandracottus, 228; date, 
230, 232, 233, 286; pillar and rock edicts, 
233; uses only titles in his inscription, 265; 
avoided using his personal name, 266; his 
use of Piyadasi, 267; notes, 364 ff.; censors 
and confessor, 365 f.; inscription in Nipal.,, 424 


Aséka-Piyadasi and Buddhism vee 421 
Asoka rail, 428 : — edicts ... 429 
Agdka (a Chinese) ... 236 
Assam called Acham ... ait oe ae 28 


346; his conversion ... ate we «=: 848, 349 
ASvaghdsha, Maming Pou-sa... 382, 383, 384 

and n, 385, 423 

Aévin, month aaa 237, 238 

Atdndtia, sermon of Buddha — he sis 


Obl 

atapatiu or héwd wassam, halting-place, — 
Singhalese ... ves » 336 
Atar, g., Iranian... wee 295 and a. 
Atcheen, or Achin Head ie ai .» 195 
Athanasius, Synopsis of Scripture ascribed to. 2 
Athar, South Arabian, g. ie See vee BOD 
Atharva Veda... “5 aan we = 295, 299 


Atkarvans, fire priests ... 291, 295, 296 
dthavindd, Divali symbol, root dtnav, to re- 


member wo. at ve ies wwe 239 
Athwya, adorer of Habis one oe vee 296 
Atmanépadam, Saurasént gee 185 
atmans, five in the body ace 115, 116, 129 
Atropatene, lesser Media eee 285, 287 
dtthakathd, commentary on the aie 

vdana Sitra ae 235 
Atthakdlaka, council at Vaisili ss 235 
atuwa, grain-loft, — Singhalese . 338 
Augustine (St.) refers to Acts of St. Thats, Dy 
Auramazda, gg... ea wee 286 
Aurangzeb aed Data Shikola aia .. 239 
Auro-Mainyus, demon ... a oe = 415, 416 
Aus, Arab tribe . ats os we O97 
autari, childless woman .*), Multani.. yerlyE 
autarvk, childless man (?) .» 279 
Authors, list of Hinddéstani 59 ff. 


Ava and Pegu, observations on their present 
state and means of joining them to British 
dominions in India. by Mr. La Beaume ,.. 195 

avagaun, transmigration tee 280 

Avani in Kélfr, Mysore; ancient Avanya, 

58; — Avanyapura, 57;—and Avany- 


avasthina oe ee aie eae as 8 
Avanti. see 422 
Avanya, = Meant in Kilar, teyaors.- 58; 


also mentioned as Avanyapura, 57; — aca 
aa Avany-avasthana.. 0, eas 
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avatar, avatarak .. tee «. 280 
Avesta...286, 287 en "291, 299, 294, 295, 297, 415 


avichchiyd, pitta bird, — Singhalese ... - 435 
Axumites, leave Arabia... fe jue we 392 
Azes, k. ... yee Melee, * W008 «. 429, 430 
Azi Dahaka es . 287 
Pabé Balak Rapi, temple at Har 376, 377 
Bactrians, St. Thomas’ mission to ...145, 146, 148 
Badahela tenants, — Singhalese wes 807 
baddlu, betel-boxes, — Singhalese ... 336 
Badarpur, vil... oe sue we 102 
bafto, bafta, a sort of cloth 28, 367 


Bagha, g.... tee Se eee eee 299 

Bagumré in Baroda; mentioned by the 
ancient name Tatha-Umbaréa, 54; — the 
spurious plates purporting to have been 


issued in A. D. 493; identification of the 

places mentioned in them ... ses we =58 
Bahadurpor, at Patna .. ove we 78 
bahar, baharra, a wepuese =8 cugiiee we §=—28 


Bahira or Nestor, a monk ‘is 

Bahirwal, Digambara Jaina sect 
Bahrein, tn. aus oe eee 
Bahubali, son of Rishabba, - — Gyctaiibara 


we 259 
ae 459 
. 392 


Jaina... as a sae » 461 
Baburdpini, Yakshini ... soe wee 463 
Bairagis ... is ie a vee se 208 
Bairat version of wick edict wee 236 
Baisa family of chieftains at Gaundatts wee 220 
bait, house Sie ws wee ae wee 393 
Bakhdhi ... ast st ies — 287 n. 
Bakra, tn. ‘es ive Sea ose we «79 
Baktria, an early principality .. ve 288 
Baktriana, 430 : — coins bes sie « 431 
Baktrians or East Iranians, 286: — king ... 431 

Balé, Yakshini ... — ws - . 462 
Balabande, written character aed in Hindi 

and Maratha... oe Ss - 17, 21, 22 
Balak Rupi, shrine in Kangra... - 376 
dalala, cat, — Singhalese ine w. 484 
Balardmdyana .. “ a «- 180 
Balasore, Ballasore, dint: and i. ae .. 29 
Baldsri’s inscription... ide eee 267 
Bédldvabédhana, Sank. ouatianae ave oe O19 
Bali Muhidl — Brahmans F .. 344 
ballad, dog, — Singhalese oe . 434 
Ballabha, father of Jiv Gosain see 354 n. 


Ballasore = Balasore, 29; Danish factories. 367,374 
Baltis, make stone articles 


.. 389 
Baltistan ... ave . 389 
Baluchistan, cave- pues 342, 343 


bumboo, a measure, 26 ; male and female plants. 29 
Bana's Kidambart oe See ove woe 240 
bana, read to the dying in Ceylon ... 340, 341 
Bana records; the spurious Mudiyanfar plates 
purporting to have been issued in A. D. 
338 ; identification of the places mentioned 
in them... aes sae vee ive vee OF 
Bana Sur legend... ‘se an . 312 
Banavasi twelve thousand province, 222, 224, 
225; — mentioned as a thirty thousand 
province, 222:—and as a _ thirty-two 
thousand province... ove See woe B20 
Bandar "Abbas, Gombroone ... Se owe 470 
Bandarees, Bendara, Malay nobility ... we «31 
Bandell, = Bandel, Portuguese i 
Bengal ... ave ove tee ass we «29 


Bandéota temple... aa sea eee we 344 
Bangalore ... eee te see ove ee 240 
Bangaree, tn. in Malay peninsala_.... woe «30 
bangha = bang, intoxicant ... . 29 
Baniés, 237; worship Lakshmi, 238 ; “ab at 
burn the bamboo _... ats « 202 
Banjans, Banié caste ... . 30, 239, 368, 468 
Banjogis, offshoot of the Shendus ... we 418 
Banka = Bankéya, g. v. es ses we. 223 


Bankapur, town in Dharw4r; it was founded 
by Bankéya,q.v. ... ove tes we 224 
Bankééa, = Bankéya,qg.v.  ... vee 222 
Bankéya, Bankéyarasa, Bankéyaraja (Mukula 
or Chellakétana family), governor of the 
Banavasi province under Améghavarsha I., 
221, 222, 223, 227; — he founded the town 
Banképur i in Dharwar tee ove - 22 
Bankéya, Bankéyarasa, a second person of 
that name; a governor under Indra III. . 
banners; the javelin-banner, chellabetaua, 
sellakétana, of the Mukula or Chellakétana 


ie) 


. 224 


family w. ws as ve 226, 227 
Banguala, port in Taskeayloti . 30 
Bantam, tn. in Java... vee Sie -. 30 
bari, banyan tree _ oes . 377 
Baréra, sometimes Bhats, hill shepherd 

tribes ... aes sas wie «. 201, 204 


Bara-Sa’4dat Shi’a Sayyids, nicknames used 

by them... seo woe see eve 100 
Bardaisan Gnostic, hymn ascribed tohim ... 5 
Bardia, Persian ursurper 6 ses wee 289 
Barlow, Esqr. (G. H.), letter to we «92 


Barmér, tn. Malani, Rajputana vee one 484 
Barsians, people... a ove oe .. 148 
Bashahr State . 312 


basndyaka nilamé, chief inipie office- apa 
— Singhalese ... ove ane -- =: 810, 311 

basndyaka rdla, temple office-bearer, — 
Singhalese —... ice ave ae we oll 
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Basra, ¢. visited by Muhammad oe =. 259, 261 | bhddri, crop ii tee ses «238 
bassa, owl, —~ Singhalese vse tee 433 | Shaga-bagha, baga, lot- dispeteers: — Iranian. 291 
Bassuen, tn, in Burma ... ape ses -- 83 | Bhagat... 2 co a frm . 378 
Bastra, capital of a dist.in Arabia. 392 | Bhagat Mild... «.. 330—332, 385 n. 
Batéhra, section of Brahmans... os «- 201 | Bhagavadgétd, verbal forms ... ces woe 456 
battichchd, or demalichchd, the babbler, — Bhai Banno’s Granth ... ee es see 335 

Singhalese_... See wae aes + 439 | Bhairava, g. she esa ss ate woe 464 
Bauddha mythology «+ 0 ss tvs 464 | Bhairon, g. de a Rae. eae cones 
Bauddhas.. ‘ss eas se aes ... 232 | Bhandara ... bea ave a ae . 452 
Bawa Baroh Mahadeo’s shrine near Jawala- bhang we ar os nee eae . 280 

mukhi 1. we wee 377, 378 | bhara-pokhu-wala, child born under a good 
Bawa Fathu’s shrine, near Raniwal ... 9». 878 | omen, ene tees tee . 279 
Bawa Parjapati ... zs we sos 878 ' | Bharat. aes eee ie ove . 833 
Bayer (Theoph. Siegfr ) Tadian ‘numerals. 20, 24 | Bharhut, stOpa ... ae woe 428 
bazar, bazaar... ue eee too 30, 31 | bharé = burrie ... or age ens | 
Badi Bawa Parjapati ... ose - 378 | Bhari, in Rawalpindi dist eet Sas w.. 378 
Bedouins... oe ” tee an .. 392 | Bharukachchha, = Broach ... we 82, 58, 55 
Bedr captives teach witness ose 128 n. Bhat Brahman ... < sa5 . 378 
Beejapore, tn. in Bombay Pres. eae -. 31 | Bhatdra, Bhatdra- tials, U1 112, 116, 120, 121 
Behar, Marathi dialect of ses : . 191 | Bhat&ra-Vidhi, sovereign knowledge we 121 
Behistun inscriptioms ... Se See . 286 | Bhatdra-Vishnu... sa see ais w. 112 
Bekka, ancient name of Mecca eos 393 n. | Bhatdra-Yamadhipati ... as 112, 115, 125 
Belgali three-hundred district ... ove +. 222 | Bhatids, their divisions... ed wah wee 202 
Belgaum; ancient Vénugrama... ... 218, 219 | Bhédas, section of Brahmans... 0s, «ss 201 
Belgula, Jain image... on to 377 2. | Bhillama II. (Yadava of the Séuna country) 
beli, Aegle marmelos, — Singhalese... ee 437 had the biruda Sellavidega ... we 227 
Beligatti’s Alphabetum Brammhanicum ... 19, 21, | bh4m-rdj, mocking bird... as _ we 415 
22, 24 | Bhochar Kund, tank ... a6 . 876 
belimul, Aegle marmelos root, — Singhalese... 309 } Bhéjraj, husband of Mir Bai. 7 see 829 
Bellary dist. coins wee tees . 825 | bhvora,a boat 1. ee ee wee 8 
Bendara, Bendaree, Malay degree of nobility. 31 | Bhrikuti, Yakshini si se ag wee 462 
Bengala = Bengal ... 31, 367—369, 371—374 | Bhrikuti, Yaksha “te ihe se wee 463 
Bengal, Bay of, its extent in thel7th century. 30 | Bhdmimandala .. nee eee toe ww T25 
Bengal Consultations of the 18th Century, Bhiimipattana ... oes eee . 113, 115° 

relating to the Andaman Islands, extracts bhutas, — five .. toe sae we 122 

from . 34-44, 81—96, 136—-139, 193—201 | Bibhishan, brother of Ravan os . 333 
Bengal, aa Hinduian .. .. 238 and a. | bibliography, Indian a 241 2 54 
Bengali... ie . 186 | bibliography, of Western Hindi, including 
Bengalis and the Divali ae we 287, 238 Hindostani ... 16—25, 59—76, 160—179, 
bengan, — egg-plant ve 843 262—295 
benjamin, incense sas eee “ae .. 81 | Bihar, tn.... wee rr cea toe wee «7D 
Benu Hashim, family name of Muhammad... 394 Bibari se =“ oi, a 186 
benzoin, benjamin incense «.. sie .. 31 | Bijayita .. oes tee v. «281, 284 
Berawiya tenants, — Singhalese... ... 337 | Bimbisara, Bimbishra- Srénika, father of 
Bernier (Fr.) knew Hindostani 239, 240 Aséka ... soe ose ce §=—:30, 232 
Besad — ancient Vaisali ads was vee «6.79: | ~ Bimlipatam, on Madvas COA... . we 32 
beteela = betteela, muslin... wei ... 82 | dimérd, burrowing insect, — Singhalese ... 436 
betel, betelee, Areca .-- te 7, 28, 31, 32 | Bindraban, tn. ... sae 331, 334 
Bezoar stone = « oe ea Sia ... 32 | Binduséra,k. .. 227, 230, 232, 233, 345, 348 
Bhaba, vil, Rampur .. aes Sea . 312 | Bintenna Dagoba, Ceylon, cai relic of 
Bhabra edict of Asdka ... des ae . 429 Buddha... Ae ahs se wee 342 
bhadramukha, title of respect... 266, 267 | Birdg Lok, shrine near Palampur 376 n., 378 
bhadrdsana,astool ... see a .. 326 | Bird and the King, legend _... ee we 99 


Bhadravahu, Guru to Chandragupta, 8th 
patriarch of the Jainas ie vie we 231 


Bisanhalli in Dharwar : remarks on the date 
of the inscription of A.D.919 vee 285 
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Bishnéis ... ae ee ats ete . 203 
Bisnagar, tn. eee Ske ook ww. 32 
Black Pagoda, on Oueea coast ses sec OD 
Blair, his survey of the Andamans 3, 193 


Bo, sacred tree, 309, 487; at Anuradhapura... 341 


BOAAO, on coins sis ec Ste « 428 
Bodh-Gaya, inscriptions . 428 
bédhi 428, 429 


Bodhichitta, abode of Vairoohana; 111, 119, 
125; Vihara ... ar AY: 141, 112 
b3dhi-druma, on coin . 430 
bidhimaluva, platform round the Bo-tree, — 
Singhalese - . 340 
bédhinvahansa, sacred Bo- hee —_ Binghaléee, 340 


Bodhisattva — Gautama sae wee 233 
Bodo languages ... oes xe 191, 102 
Bogura-nasrath, in Kohat,atabu... . 843 
bolango,afruit ... es we «(382 
Bombay, the Anglo- Dutch on rie. in 1626, 
extract from Egerton papers, 47; town 
burnt ... rr ie ate es oo «48 
bondjings, musical instruments Sie . 5 
boora, bhoora,a boat... iis ae wwe «682 
Borneo... 7 te Pe eee wwe «82 
bétnd, an offering see oes +. 377 and n. 
KOYAO SAKAMA, on coins vik wae se 428 
Braces, shoals at the mouth of the Hugly ... 33 
Brachmans, for Brahmans... eee we 388 
Brahma, g. 98,335; on coin .. ive w. 316 
Brahma alphabet oe eee oe 363 
Brahmachari, Jaina sect sei ae - 460 
Brdhmanas we ies soe 232, 233, 299, 457 
Brahman boliday -_ eee ere woe 237 
‘Brahmanical divinities ... . 463 £, 
Brahmans in Sialkot. aes . 344 
Brahmaputra, riv. ane és ate ewe 102 
Brahmayaksha, Jaina ... ets ose w. £63 
Brahmésvara, Yaksha . ‘ ore 462 
Brahai or Balock, their tribes, 208; Ian- 
guage ... ave « 458 
Braj women Panton their asbanda « 333 
Braj Bhakha, dialect of Western Hindi ... 16 
Brhatkatha . vue os 180 
Brhatkathimanjari , 180 
Brihaspatya-mana, Jupiter ele jee vee 228 
Bristow John) ae +. 91. 93, 188 
Broach; ancient Bharukachchha ore 02, 03, 95 
Backett = = Bukit in Junk Ceylon... oo. 33 


Buddha, an early Kalachuri king; remarks 
on the course of events affecting him and 
Banvalésa 214n. 

Buddha's parinirvana, Dar ; 231; ‘datas of death, 
227; events im life. 228, 230, 420; birth- 
day celebrations in Ceylon, 309: worship. 
$40; tooth at Kandy, 341; and Matricheta, 


345, 346, 385; and Kanishka, 381, 382, 415; 
figure on coins 420, 425, 426, 432 


Buddha Kashyapa oe or ae .. B84 
Buddha Lékajyéshtha ... bee vee . 385 
Buddha Sakyamani, on coins ... . wee 428 
Buddhacharita ... ‘ee 345, 350, 382 
Buddhadeva acharya see fee 383 n. 
Buddhaghosha, commentator ... S65 . 235 


Buddhapada, the abode of Mab&deva, Ceylon 112 
Buddhism in Ceylon, 339, 438; introduced 
into Tibet, 363 ; inthe Himalayas, 576—378 ; 
under Kanishka, 381; in China, 420; adopt- 
ed by the Saka kings... woe eee - 429 
Buddhist temple, remains of, near N Bait! 
pur, 77; chronology of Burma and Ceylon, 
227; council of Asdka, 233; temple cere- 
monies in Ceylon, 309; traditions of 
Kanishka eae eee oe SOL 
Buddhist Chronology, a Hinde. view.. 227 ff. 
budgaroe, budgaroo, budgerow ee -. §=33 


Budhila the bhikshu : 383 n. 
buffaloe, buffolo = buffalo tee 33, 34 
buhal, gift to a spiritual teacher ve BEY 
bulat atu, betel leaves, — Singhalese... 336 


bulat hurulla, 40 betel leaves, — Singhalese... 308 


buncus, bunko, cigar... “a uw. O4 
Bundélf, dialect of Western Hindi ew. §=16 
buraficahs, musical instruments oe 125 
burial, terrestial and celestial... er ow. 294 
Burma, 236; Buddhist chronology of, 227, 
230 ;.changes of capital os 416 
burrie = bhari, 20-cowries ... we we OF 
burulla, lea staphlya, — Singhakese ... . 435 
buruta, the satinwood, — Singhalese.., we 437 
Byzantium on wee BQQ 
Cabell, Esq. (W.) re. : ‘a ow 194 
Cabul, Kabul... es sue eis we «=34 
Caesars, were divi ares Ae see 427 
caffila = ecafila ae a = owe «4 
Caffres, mhabitants of the ree ree ww 199 
ealabash, pumpkin soe oes vee OF 


Calamina. Calamita, scene of wtiartyrdéni of 
St. Thomas = Mylapore, 1,6, 15, 145and n, 
146—148 : — the various forms of the name. 149 
ealieo ou. Pes iss «- 366, 367 
callicoes, callicos, fidude muslin, longeloth 
and chintz ees os 367, 372, 373 
Cambayas, Comboy —... 372, 373 


Campbell (A.) ... eos 89 
Campbell, Sir James Macnabb, K.C.I. E, 
obituary notice of . 433 


eamphir, camphor, from Sumatra... oe 367 
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cancoply, conicopoly, clerk... -_ .. 372 | Chandra-Kanika or Chanda-Kanika = Kani- 
candareen or conderime... eae see . 367 kaPoow tes soe eee 349 n. 
candil = candy, a weight - 367 |} Chandrakirti... sx ies we O46 
Canopus, star... ite wee .« 431 | Chandraprabha, 8th Jina ba 462, 464 


Careero, Carera = Karédo, tn. Madras Coast 367 
Carey, Andrew, Capt. of ‘the Peggy’... 187, 188 
Carey, Missionary, translation of the Scrip- 


tures ww ies ees 241, 242, 249 
Carmana, éapitad cat ancient Carmania Pro- 
pria +e ee 149 
Carmanians, St Thomas preached to . 146 
Car-nicobar islands... ies Coe 91, 199 
cash, copper coin, Madras... see . 368 
Caspian Sea ww ane we wee 285 
caste, effect on cocupation’ 4 in a Ceylon, 339; 
“cast” a. ts wwe 368 
Cat and the Monee, Telegu jercua vee «= 275—278 
Cattaek, Cuttack, Katak 871, 374 
cattamaran, catamaran, ve wk so 368 
vattwall, cotwal, kotwal one oo ww. 873 
eave-burial in Baluchistan... 342, 343 
cawne, kahan, 1280 cowries . 368 


cayre, coyre, = coir, cocoanut fibre ... 371, 372 
Ceylon, Buddhist Chronology of, 227, 2380 ; in- 
terregnum, 231; kings of ... see 282, 236 
Ceylone, Ceylon ... mn ive 369, ‘372, 467 
Ceylonese chronicles, credibility of ... 364, 366 
chu, curds eee toe _ ae B44 
Chaitanya, Vaishnava sefditner of Bengal. 334 n. 
Chaitra, Chaitrivalorkirajé = king Chaitra of 


Valorka ova oa Ae ee se 328 
chuitya  .- as oes eee we we 429 
Chakhra, place ... . vee ws. 288 
Chakma, Chittagong Hill tribe re . 411 
ehukra, on coins, 315, 318, 323, 324, 326, 199. 

of Vishnu see se ase wee 239 
Chakrégvari, Yakshini, 461 : Vidyaaévi . 463 
Chalukya inscriptions ... Se eee oar 281 
Chalukyas ons eee ite oon see 284 
Chamberlayne’s versions of the Lord’s 

Prayer ... one eee 17, 19 
Chémundi, Yakshini we 463 
Chanakya, minister of Bindustra ... ose O45 
Chanda, Yakshini ses . 462 
Chandala ... Fe See 275, : 277, 278 
Chandana, old name of Li-yul... 384, 385 
Chandan Kanika, Tchen-t’an, Ki-ni-tch’a, 

king 382 
Chandarbhan, sun sol Ban She w. 312 


Chandra, treatises on his grammar in Nepal. 379 


Chandragémin, 370, 380: his Sishyolékha, 
348 and n., 383 n. 
Chandragupts, Maurya, k.. 79, 227—236, 


dates referring to bis reigu, 241, 232; a title, 


233, 345, 348 


Chandrardjalekha, of YogeSvara-Jaganmitr- 


ananta ... <s vee « 348 
Chandraséni Besning of Bombay and fie 

Divali ... es ase eee sid . 238 
Chéndra Sitra ... vee te a . 379 
Chandra-vritti % ve «= 879, 380 
Chandra-vydkarana, by B. Liebich . 379 


chank, on coins, 315, 318—321, 323—325 ; 
large shell, 369; used in Ceylon to prevent 
eruptions, &c.. ve aes _ oe 433 
chanwar, or janaoad the yak .. o. 312 
chapri, charms, amulets sei es . 279 
Charaka, physician to Kanishka. 352, 384, 387, 358 


Charandnuyéga, Digambara Véda_... ve 459 
charitra, conduct ae rr eee we 464 
Charitras, by Ballal Sen oe ig 238 n. 
charnimrit, poison are wise vee oe 03 

chdrpdi, bed aes wee » 845 


Chatham Island, 37 ff., 193 ; sirfade aaa sei, 
196; climate, 197; har bour, 198; population, 
199; general notes ... oes ay eee ZOU 
chatuli-simhdsana of the Digambara Jainas... 460 
chaubidrd, the Jats do not build See wee B43 
chaulakarman, or chidipanayana, Jaina cere- 


mony .. r ae see ee vee 460 
chauviévata _ ees bee ses eee 464 
Che-kia — Sakas ww oe wt ADB, tS 
chéla, disciple... oon to ame eee 200 
chella, sella, a javelin .. 227, and Additions 
Chelladhvaja, elder brother of Lokaditya, 


Qt. as vee ¥ is 293, 220. : 
chellakétana, sellakétana. the javelin-banner 
of the Mukula or Chellakétana family 226, : 
Chellakétana, another name of Bankéya, 
q. v. wi 223, 224, 226, 227 
Chellakétana fartsily, notes on the, 221; — 
the real family name was Mukula, 226 ; — 
the members of the family had the javelin- 
banner or : 226, 227 
Chellapataka, aaaihier name or an epithet of 
Lokaditya, q. v. if 22 £, 226, 227 
chelri, female disciple ... ie alee 
chemraj bird — Lushai... sa or we 
chenam, chunam..,. 
Chéra bow, on coins 
cheroota, cheroot 
chétumitman, consciousness 


we B14, 22 
3 


115, 116, iz0 


Cheu-cheu tn., ies ees oe vee 386 
Che-ye, k.... sas seg ves 108 
Chhanchhan, BS ieaiin be. ee Bi wey 


Chhattisgash! ... ped 
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Chhibhar, sept of the Muhail ... ae ww. 343 
Chhimba tribe, their sections ... “ee ee 203 


Chhuhkar or Chhéhar, Rajpat sept ... w 312 
Chicacole taluk4, Ganjam dist , 323; tn. ... 369 
chihna, or ldichhana ... eee gee o. 461 
Chim Cham, merchant probably Khém Chand 
Chintaman... sos aes we 869 
China ae aes ote ...236, “Ay, 418, 420 
Chinds... on 421, 424 


Chifichunike, apparantly: the original name of 
Hannikere or Hannikéri... w» 219 
Chinese pilgrims, reference to Mahéndra oe 364 


chint, chints, chintz... aoe ar ww. 369 
chirat, plant ose eee oe ees 237 
Chitaur, c., capital of Mewar soe ove « 334 
chitdvana ... 100 7 ose aes on» 234 
Chitp&want one " ewe 188 
Chittandr, Digamhara saad: 8. Arkat dite . 460 
Chiyyardja, k. w+. -_ oe 281, 284 
Choang-mo, principality ore ove oe 417 
Chiéla figure on coin... ee w. 322, 324 
chélt, bodice oon as ooo ee woe 378 
Choolia, Chulyar ao we 370 
chopp, choppe, seal ww "367, ‘370, 371, 468 

Choromandel coast, 239 ; — weights ...67, 368, 
370, 373, 466 

choultry, chowlterie, chawadi, lodging- 
house ... wee one te tee we O71 
Christ’s death — in the Qonin ».. 259 and n. 

Christian converts, their descendants in Cey- 
lon eee to one as soe 387 
Christianity sueaduckd lato Arabia .. wee 393 
Chronicles, Buddhist ... “vs aes ve 231 


; locality of St. Thomas’s 
grave known to bim ... ‘ 12, 15 
Chidagréma, Sanskritised form of the name 
of Mudiyanar, gq. v. we (58 
Chulyars, cree Mubammadans ‘of Ma- 


Chrysostom (St. J.),9 


dras an -_ ove . 370 
chung, a handfak ae ous eas woe 279 
Cishpis — Teispes k. of Elana + 289 
Civa saved by a spider ... ie ee . 878 
clan names, in Ceylon ... “ eee . 337 


Clement of Alexandria, 9; ears St. Thomas 
died a natural death .. ee 10,15 
Clementine Recognitions: affirm that St. 


Thomas evangelised the Parthians... 10, 15 
cobang, copan, gold eoin . oe OV] 
Cochin-China... ie we O¢h 
Cocks Island, in the Ganges aie «. 871 
coclis, in Nagari characters tee 18 n, 


coco nut trees wee OL 
Cocos Islands... Sie es a -. 36 
coffee sie see cee ow. O71 
coins, of Southern India 313 ff. 


coir, cayre, coyre ac bas ». 371,372 
Colomba, Colombo, c. ... ate sos woe 372 
comboy, cambayas_... aes see woe BF 

command — an Anglo-Indianism ... 48 
Commandments, &c., in Hindést&ni... we §=20 
Comorin, Cape ... Pe ae see wee O72 


Compendium of the Wei, mentions the Yue- 
tchi 68 oa o0 419, 420 and n., 425 


conderines = candareen eee oo «> 867 
conecopola, cancoply, conicopoly, a clerk . 372 
congye, congy, = congee até ose oe 372 


Conjaguaree, Kanhayyagarhi Point, near Pt, 
Palmyras ses see -_ _ wee OF2 
copan, cobang, gold coin ove ove oe 371 
Copestakes, Capt of the ‘Snow Druid ’...82, 83, 84 
Corango, Coringa bay toe wo» §=694, 373, 469 
cornac, old Anglo-Indian word, for cornaca. 448 


cornacas, men in charge of elephants vee 448 
Cornwallis (Commodore) wae ies 35, 193 
Cornwallis (Lord) se ee . 195 


Cornwallis (Port) ... 36, 81—86, 90, 92, 137, 


138, 193 ff. 
Cornwallis (Schooner) ... ai ay we «OS 
Cosmas, Indico pleustes ase soe we D1 
cossa, khdsd, cotton cloth _ w- «373, 374 
Cossim, Cossumbazar, == Cosimbazar ... 33, 273 
cotwal, cattwall, katwal iss aie os 879 
Council, of Vaisali, 231 and n.; third Bud- 
dhist, held by Agdka... és See we 283 


country = ‘Indian, as opposed to ‘Euro- 


pean’ ... dee see sé es » 373 
cowry... soe ove vee ve = 78, 374 
coyre, cayre = coir... ve ve «= - 8371, 372 
Creed of the Christians of Syria, its influence 

on the Qordin ... aes deg wee 259 
creest, crease, kris, Malay deus eae we 874 
crests: the sendiiraldichhana or red-lead 


crest of the Rattas of Saundatti ... 216, 221 n. 
Crown property, in Ceylon See se 336 
cupine, a weight, 28; eoin in bullion we O74 


Cyrus)... -..285 and n, 286, 289 and n., 294 
Da, rock-carving at... een eee we 362 
Dacea, Dhakka ... wee ae 374, 467 


Dadda II. (Gurjara); identification of the 
places mentioned in the spurious Umété, 
Bagumra, and [40 plates purporting to 
have been issued by him in A. D. 478, 493 


and 495 oa ase as we 02, 08, 55 
Dadri, in Sanwar, tradition ... ry wee 343 
Daedalus... wes aoe woe 29+ 
daena, religion ... ws ie aed we 300 
Dahithali, = Dethli in Bassas  aaty 52, 53 
Dalad& Maligéva, temple of the sacred 


tooth ... see vee vos ~. 310, 311 











INDEX. 493 
Dalai Lama bes ees wae sie «. 235 | Deva oes - . 359 
Damaseus.. see es «. 392 | deva — daeva — Tadaian: — selestiwls: 291, 298, 299 
damba, sayeleal tp ee, — 2 Singhalese:. «- 437 | Dévadharma — T’ien-fa, minister of Kanish- 
dammar, dammer, pitch Poe ae we 370 ka ies aes “ ae 382, 384 
Danavas, demons a he See «+. 295 | dévadutayd, a messenger, — Singhalese wwe O41 
Daniyé, vil. stone idol .. se aoe . 377 | Dévandgari alphabet 16 
Dandapur in Dharwar ; seuiarks on the date Devdnampiya, = ‘his majesty’ 265, 267 
of the inscription of A.D.919_... we 225 | Devdnampiya Piyadasi Rdja, 265; a for- 
dandenavd, mid-day meal, — Singhalese_ ... 340 mula Ss 2. 266, 267 
Danes, establishmeat at Now Cowrie in the Devanupiya Tissa, k, of ‘Ceylon tos see 232 
Carnicobars ... tee «. 91 | Dévaputra, title of Kanishka .. 63 «. 382 
Dantavaktrunikota, fort j in Ganiain dist. ... 323 | Devundara or Dondra, Devi Nasers: Ceylon. 310 
Dara Shikoh, defeated by Aurangzeb ve» 239 | déwdla, festival, Ceylon ... 809—311, 435 
darukettiyd, the Mantis — religiosa, — Déyathali; ancient village in Gujarat 51 
Singhalese ao8 . .. 436 | Dgon-paepa, his Gurulekha ‘ a. 348 
Dar-en-Nadwa, council-house a Meces we 894 | Dhakki, Eastern Prakrit sey wo» 183, 184 
Darius Hystaspes, Daravush, son of Dhana, Yakshini es jae ss vee 462 
Hystaspes or ria oh 289: Behistun Dhana Nanda ... a we B31 
inscriptions ... 286 | Dhansiri Valley, Mikir atoken 4 in . 102 
Darrany, dist. Assam ... oes 101,102 | Dhara, minister of Garudavéga, k. of NitySloka. 240) 
dargana, worship ar ... 464 ] Dharanapriya, Yakshini Ye vee 468 
Dasahra festival... Bee ae Ae .. 237 | Dharanéndra, or Parsvayaksha, Yaka . 463 
Dasaka ... fee wee eae aoe . 231 | Dharaséna IT. of Valabhi; identification of 
daga mala, ten impurities we 120 the places mentioned in the spurious plates 
DaSapura, = Mandasor, Dasor, in Malwa ... 49 purporting to have been issued by him in 
Dashilathina, = Dastan in Baroda ... ww. «=F A.D, 478 so aes ass S08 we 40 
Dasor, Mandasor, in Malwa: ancient Daga- Dhar Balak Rapi . aes set . 376 
pUra vee ves wee tee ae +» 49 | Dharma, 15th Jina. ee 238 . 462 
Dastan in Baroda; ancient Dashilathana 54 1 dharmachakra  ... ; es we 429, 430 
Data or Datana, same as Hubushka ... 288 and n, dharmachakramudrd, poetnne pion 428 
date —defeat of the Hamas, cir. 465, A. D.; dharmdidhikdri, Brahman afiser: settles 
tinal expulsion of the Hanas in 544 A. D. 379 penances in Kasmir ee ses sae sas 365 
dates in the bibliography of Hindi ... 23 | dharma-mahdimatras, or Cehhars of the Bud- 
Dayaukku, = dakyuka, 2 title vee 288 dhist law ioe 7 we 369 
days, as tabu .. 3544 | Dharmamitra, K’1-ye-to ies oe «= BBB, B87 
bu can, headed chamacbes of Tibet... 362, 363 | Dhurma-pitaka-niddina-siétra (¥\ 8al 
bu ined, headless characters of Tibet ... 362, 365 | dharmascnépati = marshal of religion 425 
Death, from different directions on diltceent dharmuthida, on coins . A 3 . 429 
days ar . 454 | Dharmatrita Ghoshaka, supimued Tukhira, 383 p. 
Decan, Deccan, Dekhan . . 375 | dharma-ydtrd, of Priyadarsi ... ee aes 
Deiokes, founder of the Median Stoniane sing, dharmika, on coins es Bs ay we 429 
288 and n, | Dhirmika-Subhiti not the same as Matri- 
Dekhan, Deccan is “ss « 9375, 422 chéta, 345; = Matrichéta wee O85 
Dekhan, dharmddhikari, retained in . 865 | Dhitupitha eee w. = 878, 880 
del, nets, — Singhalese .. «. 308 | Dhérs of Haidarabad, Dekhan, eat horse flesh. uy 
Della Valle (Pietro) at Surat ... 17, 23, 24 | Dhidn Singh, Wazir of Goler .. ses . 377 
Delly. = Delhi F 26,875 | Dhiraj Parmara Parmat — Payaial: i Dhy- 
delum, promegranate, — Siuhaisee: tes woe 437 arah Maharaja ae ods wee 4G 
Demagiri, pl. Lushai co ae .» 414 | Dhul Karnain, Alexander the ae ves vee 250 
demalichehd, bird, — Singhalese . 435 | dhunuw ave aes 3s . 280 
Demetrios é ves . 430 | dhip, incense ws . 876 
Dera Ismail Khan, 201, “004: — sections fees did, consecrated cow “i B44 
reverence plants and animals after which Diamond Harbour ass ng O4 
they are named re Si . 202 | diamonds of Landock ... a Ba 
Dethli in Baroda; aabient Dahithali. 53 | Digambara Jaina iconography 45946 
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Digambaras, sect of Jainas, 230; observe 
sixteen ceremonials ... ase Sys 460 £. 
Digndga .. ae 2 345, 346, 349 
Dikpalas or Dikpatis g. . oe. 464 
dimiyd, red ant, — Singhalese wee coe 436 


Dionysos, his worship derived from the 
Semites... ae eg iss . 296 
Dipavanss ... 228, 23. and v, 232. 266, 267, 364 
‘Dispatch’ (the Brig) ... 81, 82, 85, 86 
d‘ssdve, landlord’s represertative, — Singha- 


lese use oee ses, tase ac .. 336 
Divali-folklore ... sot eee ete 237 ff. 
dieul, wood-apple, — Singhalese ... we 309 
diya kapanavd, — Singhalese ... ree ww. 3) 
diya taliya, the Maxitixia tetrandra ... . 437 
Dodb, country «. 180, 182 
Dobra, branch of the Ganges c oe w. 871, 375 
Domkhar, rock-carving at ait w. 362 
Dondra, Ceylon festivals, 309; or Devun- 

dara Devi Nuvera bed . 310 


Doneya Brahman, of the Katsite gotra 289 284 
dorokadaasna, an exhortation, — Singhalese. 54h 


Dorotheus (Psendo), reference to St. 
Thomas... fs6 . _ 145, 146 
Dpal-rtsegs (Srikata P ae _ +. 360 
Draupadi ... eee oe des wee OOF 
Dravidian Piilolowy:. "9-458; table of 


pronouns, 454; tenses, 455; influence on 

Aryan grammar, 456; agreement with 

grammar of N. Indian idioms wa. 457, 438 
Dravydnuyéga, Digambara Véda_... vee 459 


dreams, among Singhalese_ ... we we 433 
Druhas (Avesta Drujas), noxious spirits ... 295 
drukhsh, spirit of falsehood, — Iranian... 298 
dubashee, dubasse, dubash, rae mer- 
eantile broker... ese sa wee DTD 
dubs, Muhammadan copper coins... 315, 317 
Due or Divi Point _ ae see . B75 
dimd, = funeral rights, among the mative: 141 
duma, cooking utensils, ~ Singhalese ee 308 
dummella, the Trichosanthes cucnmerina, — 
Singhalese ies one woe 487 
Dundas ( Mr"), afterwards + iscount Mel- 
ville ess ws =: 194, 195 
Dundass Point, in Chathin Tanna: we» 198 
dungaree, cloth .. aa » £65 
duydud tenants, — Sinshales. Ze eee wee 830 


Durdharsha-Kala, a Brahman, = Matricheta, 
345, 346, 385; descrihed as king of Kan- 
sambi, his conversion ol n , 347, 848 


Durga, g.... : . 330 
Dergashihia, detnnientatar ane see SSO 
Duritari, Yakshini wee ee. 461 
duryan, == durian, a fruit aes Ae wee £65 


dushkriti, evil done on earth ... 115—117, 123 





Dusserah vr Navarathi, distribution of Pu- 


dukottah coins oes ane we 813 
Doidasingd, twelve Angas, — Jaina . 409 
Dvidaéa-viharana-sitri, Chinese version ... 426 
Dvarakala, watcher at the entrance to Yama’s 

kingdom aa Jee se ee =:212, 118 
Dvdviméaty-Avadina ... ots see we 350 
Dwaraka4 ... set oe ». ood4andn, 835 
dwipas, seven... on eee ove . 292 
Dyaus, g. vee . 204 
Edessa, Edissa,1; remains of St. Thomas 

removed to, 6, 12; Church of St. Thomas 

at, 18, 14; of Osroéne see we = 148, 151 
Egypt, palace not used after  sruler’s 

death ... is abe ace we «6.416, 431 
ehei,aeryin Ceylon... we 340 


Ehela tree, Cassia fistula, — Singhalese...309, 437 
ehetulli, green whip-snake, — Singhalese ... 436 
ekkéti-chukravarti and similar expressions. 219 n 


elaches, a silk cloth eee . 465 
Elam or Susiana, in Iran 285, 289 and n. 
El-Aswad, Arab prophet coe 397, 398 
elephants, from Ceylon is vee 30H 
Elhamd-ulelluh ... ae eae ee woe 240) 
Elioforum, city of King Gddnaphar... iy 6 
élkéti-mahidévaru and similar — expres- 

sions... is + 219 and n. 
embetta tenants, — Siaghaliwe ia ae ee 837 
emprit birds aor ses _ “ae oo Ha 
English possession of India ... vee we OY 
Enore, Enoor = Ennor, tn., Madras... we 465 
Fparna, a place ... ves os wee 288 
Ephraem (St.) the rate ian, 9; refers to 

St. Thomas ... see ie wl, 15, 151 
Epiphanius, mentions relicts of St. Thomas. 2 
Erakéri (Mukula or Chellakétana family) ... 222 
Ksala, Singhalese month ‘ su . 309 
eswaha, evil-eye, — Singhalese - 433 
ethnography of Iran ... is "2386 ff 
etttriya, the Murraya exotica, — { Siaghaless: 437 
Euphrates valley see 5, 392 
Euripides .. oe woe 427 
‘Europe,’ tos European... wee 465 
Eusebius, 9; refers to evanyelisation of the 

Parthians by St. Thomas 10, 1s 
Euthydemos we ae oes 430, 431 
evil-eye ... 433 f 
Fa-hien, refers to Mahéndra ... ius ow B6L 
Fairlie (the Brig) . 90, 91, 92 


Fa’ iuen-chu-lin, Buddhiss, encyclopedia 388, 420 
falus, oncom .. act 315, 317 
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fanam — old ffanam ... ase Ay wee 466 
fate, among the Arabs ... se - 393 
Fatima, daughter of Muhammad ase wee OOD 
festivals, Singhalese ... 308 ff. 
feudal service in Ceylon ae 336 
ffackeere, faqir, ffackeer = fakeer ... 239, 465 
ffanam = fanam, small coin ... nae - 466 
Fire, in the religion of the Iranians and the 
Indians oe ose a. 295, 296 


fire quarter, the South- ett — Singhalese ... 434 
Firinghee, Franguee, half-breed ae 4566 
firmaun, old form ‘phyrmane’ Be . 466 
Folklore, in the Central Provinces, legends, 

97 ff.; of the Telugus 275 ff. 
Fort of Khalatse, gramite chess-board, 389; 


stone pots much used 390, 391 
Fortunate Islands ae 5% ove oe §=36 
Fo-t’i-lo ... oe we tee ies 383 n. 
Fo-tsu-t’ung-ki ... iis one see eee 382 
frana (Baktrian hvarena), gloria wee 288 
Franguee = Firinghee, half-breed  ... - 466 


Franrase, a Turanian miscreant ae aoe 294 
Fravartis (Phraotes) ... . 287 
Fravertes, a Mede, calls hineett Khshathiita. 289 
Fritz’s (Jo. Fr.) Sprachmeister -_ oo. §=21 
Fryer’s account of Indian languages... 18, 24 
Fu-fa-ts’ang-in-inen-chwan-(Sri- Dharma-pitaka- 
satapradiya-nidadna ?) -_ ove oe 387 
funerals in Tibet, 234; among the Lushais... 410 


yabaddgama, Crown property in Ceylon - 336 
gabaddnilamés, officials, — Singhalese . dll 
gachha ws. ooo vee eee 280 
Gad, brother of Guidoree us... 4, 7, 158, 155 
gadd, of Vishnu .. “a ose wes wee 239 
GAdigandr, Bellary dist., coin found... we 318 
Gadyachintémant of Vadibhasimha . . 240 
gajit, ivon stick ... ass ae ve 378 
gala, resting-place for cattle, — Siig batees. 336 
Gala, Point de = Point de Galle ves wwe 467 
gallevat. old form gylyar ne wee 467 
gal-pahura, rock-bine, — Singhalese.., » 434 
gamardla, village officer in Ceylon 336, 434 
gaméluns, musical instruments . 195 
ganda-bhérunda, on coin sae « 315 
Gandamiartanda, a biruda of Kuisina IIL, 

qv Fs ses «. = =217. 219 
Gandhara, co. 388, 424 --— Schou Ses we 429 


Gandhari Yakshini, 462; Vidy&dévi ... we 463 
Gandharva, Yaksha a * a we 462 
Gandharvadatta, dr. of k. Garadavien we P49 
Gandhotkata, a merchant, adopted prince 

Jivia —uve ee oes we ee wo 240 


GanéSa, how he became possessed of his ele- 
phant’s aia — legend, 98 f.; on rat va- 


hana... oes +» «=: Ss 19, 821, 823 
ganesh, tithe given res Brahmans... ee 280 
Ganga coins tee wee ore ad we 324 
gangeah, intoxieant wes oe tee eee 29 
Gangam ... ors «+ 137, 188 


Gangavadi, the ternbory of the Western 
Gangas of Talak4ad vee 222 


Ganges riv., projected harbour at its month, 


35, 298; water and mud from it 368, 370 
Ganjam dist. coin 7 - wee 825 
Ganmuladéniya, — Singhaluse aoe ee 336 
gans = ganza, bell-metal ne ee ee 468 
gansabhdva, village court, Ceylon... vee 336 
gantange,a measure... iu ve 29, 468 
ganton, old form gantange ... ewe 468 
Ganydra Ganjhar, vil. ... de es wee 376 
gardyakuma, ceremony for evil influence. 434, 437 
Garbhddhdéna, Jaina ceremony ce vee £60 
garce, old form gorse... or “a . 468 
Garga = Ratnasambhava “et wes e121 
Garo Hills sa dee as . 102 
Garuda-banner .., tee ae a 2k 
Garuda, figureon S. Indian coins, 313—315, 

321, 325; Jaina Yaksha es ve = 461, 462 
Garuda, g., and Divalt ... < ais wre 288) 
Garudavéga, a Vidydkhara k. ... ox wee 240 


gas gemadiyd or etagémbd, the Polypedactus 


maculatus, — Singhalese_ ... wwe 436 
Gauda-riti, style of composition tea ee 182 
Gaudentius (St.), 9; refers to St. Thomas. 13, 

15, 147 
Gaumata, the Magian ... _ . 289 
Gauri, Yakshini, 462; Vidyddevi owe 463 


Gautama Buddha, 233; called Kshantivadin. 327 


Gautamiputra Vilivayakura, Andhra king ... 267 
Gava, in Sughdha oe 287 n. 
Gaya, tn. near Patna ... oe vee 232 
Gazus, mt. wea aoe or 
gé kurullé, sparrow, — Singtaleee . 43> 
Gelasius ... dee ove ae owe 2 
gembo, frog. — Sinchaless - £36 
genealogies among the Lushais » 413 


Gentile, Gentooe, Gentue 368, 369, 468 


Gentues, their religion, &c. ‘ vee 259 
gerandiyd, rat-snake, — Singhalese ... oe b06 
geri, black ant, — Singhalese ... . £36 
Germani ... eee oes - 14e 
getuveni-vel, Chisampelos convolvulus, — Sin: 
ghalese ., eae ba ise . 3809 
Ghangyam = = Krishna ... ss » Oot 
ghanté sea ine - 3& 
Ghassanides, Arab Aries es . 392 


ghidts, discovery of, at Patna ... we 06, 77, 80 











496 INDEX. 
Ghirths, their divisions... - -- 203 | Gévindé, dr. of Nandagépa ... . 240 
Ghésl4 (a species of fish or ? grass-snake), gramme = gram, grain... aes soe wee 470 
Nag, section of Kachchha Brahmans - 201 | gree = ghurry, water clock ... vee oe 469 
ghurry, gree, water clock an ses .. 469 | Gregory Nazianzen (St), reference to St. 
Gilchrist’s Hindéstani works ... 22,25 Thomas... wee ae 9,12,15 
Gingalee, Gingerly = Golcondah Coast. 367, Gregory (St.) of Tir reference to St. 
369, 469 Thomas vee Ge . 9,11, 14, 15, 151 
gingham, cotton cloth ... oes toe .. 469 | Gridhrakdta hill of Mabendva, sie . 364 
yinihord, male fly-catcher, — Singhalese ... 435 | Gualas, dooly bearers of Madras 368, 470) 
gini kabala, live-coals, — Singhalese .. 434 | Gulib Singh, Maharaja Ea oes ve 861 
sini kona, fire quarter, — Singhalese ... 434 | Gudaphara, Gondophares, coins relating 
yirav, parrot, — Singhalese ... se oe 435 to iss a3 151, 152 
Girdhar Lal = Krishna ‘ae ws 329—335 | Guddorah, part of Maaulipatant ‘ts ow 470 
Sir-Gosain ‘ins ees eae be «. 378 | GQdnaphar, L. Gundaforus, k., 1, 6; sends 
Girivili; ancient village in Gujarat ... ww. Ol Habbén to obtain a carpenter ove 4,7 
Glossary of the Multani language, and pro- Gugga, his temple oe eee ae . 376 
posals for one of modern religious terms... 278 | guinna— for iguana — lizard found i 
Goa, remains of St, Thomas at oe 11, 150 Chatham Island fy : wo. 197 
yodai-kavu, = horse eaters, applied to Pra- Gujan, people... bes aoe . 349 
bhtis’ sie aes ws ... 99 | Gujarat, Svetimbara Jainas, 459, = Goozerat. 470 
soda-manel, Crinum gesleaican: _— ‘Siagha- Gujarati, 183, 185—187, 191, et Bhili ... 188 
lese - ae i ge ane ... 309 | Gdjars, their sections ... - tee . 203 
yoddana, Jaina ceremony ‘ae ... 460 | Gujrat, in Panjab, totemism in aes 901 ff 
giddnamangalyaya, alms to ieee: San: gun, = rope, an atribute ace 335 n. 
ghalese ... ne i3 «. 340 | Gunadhya, author of the Br ihathathe owe 180 
(sodavery, Goodawaree, Godavari riv 180, 372, 469 | gunge = gong ... ies tie we 470 
yoigama tenants, — Singhalese ... 336 | Guptas... sce bes ess ee wee 428 
goigama = hooded crow, — Singhalese » 185 | Jur... oe tee oe vee te ve 378 
Goleondah, tn. ... ...867, 466, 469, 470 |] Gurjara records; the spurious Uméta, 
yolubelld, snail, — Singhalese ... ae wee 436 Bagumré, and Ilaé plates purporting to 
Gomatéévara-Svimi, son of Rishabha (Di- have been issued in A. D. 478, 498, 495 ; 
gambara) ses Mee .. 461 identification of the places mentioned in 
Gombroone. Gombricn. ola name of Bandar them... tee vee ove ow 02, 63, 55 
"Abbas 0 eee eee wee 470 | Guru Arjan ww, wis’ dec5BO8 
Gomedha, Yaksha .. 463 | Guru Nanak . . 378 
(omorrha... se . 256 | Gurulekha of Bhikshu Deen's; *pa*pa, — ae 
Gomti, riv. ine see aes are: wee O30 min oe - se wee BAR 
Gomukha, Yaksha Ste wae . 461 | Gushana co. we 349 
Gondi differs from other Dray saian innguioke: Gutschmid’s theories aliout St ne w. 158 
&e., +49; table of tenses, 459; relative Guzan co., Gushana_.., tee see - 349 
pronouns, Xe ... ee . 452 | Guzaratt = Goozerat ... wee £70 
Gondophares, Gateiphan 151 f.; or fisnily. gualla, = gavild, cow-keeper ... fe w- 470 
158; coins... se rae 152, 150, 431 | gyal, animal ot 410, 414, 416 
wong, gunge a ‘ce ‘is aie .. 479 | Gyal-tshab, regent, Tibet a se woe 239 
gony-stun, in Ladakh, stone pestle .. ... 391 | gylyars, gallys, 27,374, 466 = gallevat .... 167 
Goodaware, Goodawaree, Godavery. 372, 373, 469 | Gymnosophists .., ‘ ose alee we 38 
Gopal, = Krishna cep tee ” 333 
Gorakhnath eee eve tee «. 578 and n. 
yoréchana, bezoar-stone, — Singhalese... 809, 435 
yorse = garse, large grain measure ... s- 468 
YOsAin «. 876, 377, 378 and n. | habarata, Alocasia yams, — Singhalese ... £97 
Gospel of Infancy — in the ‘Qord dn... 259andn, | Habbin, L. Abban, merchant sent from 


Govinda IV. (Rashtrakdta); remarks on the 
date of his Dandapur inscription, 225;— 
see also Kalasipur ... ove _ ves 221 


; India by king Gudnaphar ... 3, 4, 6, 7, 158 
Hadley’s Grammar of Hindostani_... soe D2 
Haggadae ... ase ae, nee se awe 298 
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Haidar or Tipd, coin attributed to him vs 322 | Helios, g.... See ase aes ae ww. 428 
Haidarfébid (Dekkan), Kusumayudha’s in- Hellenism and Brahmanical civilisation ... 384 

scription wae sks eee «+ 281 | Hémachandra, his grammar ... 185, 424, 461 
Hakhamanishya, ancestor of. the Achaeme- Hemakadphisés, 419; divinities on his 

nides... ose oer ave _ oe 289 COINS ase ae eee ees «» 420 and n. 
hakuru tenants, — Singhalese ane - 337 | hembitiya, purse, — Singhalese side we 340 
Hala, a Kuntala... sas wee ‘és ++ 180 | henakandayd, brown whip-snake, — Singha- 
Halbi dialect ... sae ase a we 192 lese eos eo ane ove 436 
Halacha ... ow we wee wee 258 | Rendialuvd, ladle, — Bin ghaless te ane 838 
Haldane (John) ... ows aes ---91, 98, 138 | Heracleon, Gnostic, reference to the death of 
hdli tenants, — Singhalese ..., ae wu. 337 St.Thomas... ase a we §=.9, 10, 15 


Hah, caste in Ceylon... eae see en 337 
halka-pokhu-wala, child born under a bad 
omen ... eee See tae ose wwe 279 
Halkas, Shendu tribe ... Ses a owe 413 
Hampe, Vijayanagara coin .. se. wwe 318 
hamsa vahana, on coins sae 316, 461—463 
Han (second) dynasty, Chinese, their annala, 
417; mention the Kushana kings, 419; 
mention Lan-cheu=Pushkalavati, 422. first 
Han dynasty — their history mentions the 
Yue-chi, 418; its power i 421; petty 
Hans... ons eee 417 n. 
handa mandala, unas halo, — Singhaloe. woe 432 
handé Réyani, dubs... wee . 325 
Hanifs of Arabia ae ses ase eee 398 
Hannikere or Hannikéri inscription of A. D. 
1257; abstract of its contents... ww. 217 
Hanthala bin Rebia, amanuensis to Muham- 
mad eee eee eee . 128 
Hann, vil. in Ladakh, stone- teaglemiants from. 390 
Hanuman figure on coins, 319, 320; gg... 464 
Haoma = Soma worship, 291; Haoma men- 
tioned in the Yasna, 291; worshipped, 


Heraklés, on coins of Kujalakadphises, 420; 
Hercules, on coins... or 429, 430 
Hermaios, Greek king, 419; invaded by the 
Ta-Yue-chi, 427; on coins ... wo. 429, 430 
Herodotus ... 285 and n., 286, 288, 289 n., 294 
héwé wasam, halting-place, — Singhalese ... 336 


Hibti, stone near cies ise sos 362 
Hienoforum, capital of Gudsaphas se wo 6 
Hieu-mi, principality ... xe tee vee 417 
Hijaz, dist. se tes as 392, 393 
Hijr -_ ws vee +. 392 
hikanald, skinks - =- = Binghalééec, ne vee 436 
Himalaya or Mérn, mts. ae “is . 237 
Hinayana School ois is ss 446, 347 


Hindi, Eastern, 186; Western, 180, 183, 186, 
187, 191; bibliography of, 16—25, 59—7¢, 
160—179, 245, 251 n., 262—265, 457 
Hindésténi, bibliography of, 16 ff., 59 ff., 
160 ff., 262 ff. ; no proper character for, 17; 
us affinity to Persian and Arabic, written 
from left to right, 18; grammar by Ketelaer, 
19; numerals first mentioned (1726), Bala- 
bande character, Mill’s Dissertations, per- 


296; sacrifice ... tes tee is 416 n. sonal pronouns, &c., Lord’s Prayer in, 20, 
Hapti-Hindu . eee as 288 | 215 Schultze and Fritz on words for father, 
Haptoirenga, Ursa Majors... ro oo 292 heaven, earth and bread, Beligatti’s ac- 
Har, month ai bes eee « 377, 378 count, 21 f.; prayers in, Lebedeff on, 22; 

Har, temple of Biba Balak Rapi at .. woe 376 summary of mportant early dates... 23 . 
Haraina = Areia of the Greeks, now Herat... 287 | Hindéstani, list of authors... ste 59 ff. 
harak, cattle, — Singhalese ... ‘al .. 435 | Hinduism, 278 : — Bengal converted to, 238 n. 

Harakhraiti, modern Helmend ane wee 287 in the Himalayas tee ses oe 376 ff. 
Harakhvaiti = Sarasvati, Iranian riv. .» 291 | Hindu Kush, mts. se ies w. 285, 418 
Haral, Haralu entusbdda; a group of eight Hindus, and the Divali... sss ss. 237, 238 

villages in Belgaum ... i «. 919 | Hindustani in the 17th Century eve 239 f 
haram, sacred piece of ground... aes soe B94 | hinneva or Gettaru tenants, — Singha- 
Haraspoore calico ae see vee 367 lese tos eee 337 
Harsha = Siladitya “+ ae 883_n, | Hippolytus (St.), 145; (Beetdo\ eee 
Hasan ibn Thabit nas ais is .. 132 | Hira, hill near Mecca ... ace .. 392, 306 
Haulongs, Lushai tribe... 410, 413, 414 | Airamané, cocoanut — seraper, — Singha. 
hdvd, hare, — Singhalese aac ser «- 435 lese vee see tae acs oe 338 
Hazaret Salamet... see “es .- 239, 249 | Hiranyakadipu ... ee és .. 334 
head, ceremony of anointing .. 4.  ... 309 | Hisham, Omayyad Khalif tee uae DER 
Hejaz = Hijaz... . ase es -392, 393 | Hissar, tn. tenet 20) 


Helioklés, his coins... a ae 


ve. 430 | Hit’un, principality 2. 0... 


see ALT 
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Hiuen Tsiang, visited Pataliputra, 79; his 
references to Mahéndra, 364;— and to 
Upagupta, 366; references to Kanishka, 
381, 583, 389, 421; Buddha’s prophecy ... 384 

Hiung-nu, conquer the Yue-chi ... $17—419, 432 

Hoa-cheu = Patualiputra, the town of flowers, 
Kusumapura ... eee 387 

Hodali vishaya, the tastuey mouad, Wodly 


in Kolar, Mysore ee nie or 57, 58 
Holi or PhAlgun festival wee ves 00 ROT 
hotri, invoker, priest... «. 206 and n. 
Hoysala Ballala, cvins ... . 316 
Hrimkara, Jaina symbol eos . 464 


Hsiao Yen, first of the Liang dynasty, he: 
comes a priest, poem hy him vee 2386 


Hu, barbarians ... ies ot 3 . O87 
Hubushka, or Data, Datana ... 288 and n. 
Hud, Arabie for Jew... ww. 258 
Hugely. riv, ws ee : 33 
hrind, Vizard, --- ciaphalens vee we 4398 
Hanas, their defeat by Skandayupta » 37Y 
hunduea, a rice meastre, — Sinvhalese... BO8, $37 

ae 


hunns tenants, — Sinchalese .., 
Hurlikal, coms found near 317 
Hushka = Huvishka, Turushku, k {24 
Husravanvha ‘Sushravas’ a we, BOL 


vad 


oo tee 


vee toe 


Ehivishka, bis cold coms bear the rey $27, Rx 
jearena (Baktrian’, qloris ies vee 288 
Usima Radpisa, Kadphisés ID. coms, £27, 


probably a Zoroistrian 420, 441 
Hyreanians, St. Thomas preached te 145,140, 148 
Hyrkania, Northern ans Fae BER 
Hyrefortun, capital of Gudnap ci ; ve 6 


olin, the sinning anvel.. re 
Lhn early biographer 
tia sie aoe 


vf Muham- 
ah 


one rived, 


Isha, 
HOR 


yoR 


vot 


dada, yoom, — Su shite ~ tee Ses 
dy, the Wrichtia zeylanta, — Singhal <0. 037 
Lo femt: Jambads a ass oe we £5 
tee le 
we OL] 
the sprrions plates purport. 
low in AD ie 
ubontiftieationr of the places mentioned on 


PEND pes nak ie os vei ve ote 


a Can 
ui 
li 


yam. 

Ceylon month, oe t Nes 
noun Broael, 
the te 


hare instied on 


taal wottom tren, 


adbecte Yub 


Sinalese ie!) Sol’ 
SS Hobson Fobson ff dann 

Loe ft de 
us ling. 


and 


by 


felis, Sw 


Vasitedd Wey 
terse ss Usd, 


ranted es 


Thomas 64 
Tel. its «hinats 


Lal 
ats peli on 


ae 
Indian relia. 


Vas plpaneode ey sats tera 


nee 
wernety ot ci. Pudies ” ois aEe 


Indian and Iranian religions, causes of diver- 


sity a. pert nes ae i wee 297 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars, influenced by 
Dravidian PS ose See 459, 456—158 


Indo-Baktrian coinage... eee on vee 401 


Indo-Germanic race, appearance in history... 285 
Indo-Scythians, notes on, 381 ff.; historical 
texts... ue eve <i 417 ff. 
Indo-Skythian kings, nimbus and signs of 
deification on their coins... we 427 ff. 
Indor, Malis of ... - ae ise vee 238 
Tadeo; 111, 125, 126, 290, 291, 294, 298, 
299 and n.; as Sibi, 327; among the 
Jainas ... ae ied sea wee 464 
Indra III. (Rashtrakita) and ii, governor 
Bankéya, 224;.— remarks on the date of 
his Bisanhalli inscription ... oa ves 220 
Indrani, consort of Indra iS _ woe 46-4 
Indus, riv. ise. des oe we «=.285, 287 
inglony, mountain, —~ Mikir ... wee ve 102 
inna, stake to husk cocoanuts, —Singhalese... 338 
inscriptions on stone in Arabia wee wee BOG 
Iran. geography, ethnography and history. 
265 ff; Aryans immigrated thither, 287; 
svil and climate ies A ee .. 800 
Tranians or Aryans, 285; adopted the Maz- 
dayasna Creed, 286; their religion influ- 
enced by the land, 285 ff.; language closely 
related to the Indian lanvaawes, 290; 61’ 
changed into ‘r? ws _ se vee £56 
Dis-pohs, creeping animals (+)... see we 117 
iriveriyu, Plectranthus zeylaniens, -- Singha- 
lese a tee ie oa wee eee BOO 
Iron, a name of the Ossites é » 28K 
Ishi, = Ii, an old villave-site m Bareda ... it 
Ishtar, vy... tee ses . ive 2 AT 
Iki an old village-site in Baked: mentioned 
as Ishi ... Aes i ak we Od 
Islam. 257-262. 278; based on social 
reform... ais one aa hea 307 ff. 
isvara, Yaksha a8 we see 462 


itanv, Heterepozon hirtus. — Singhalese ... 3% 


itileemy. village offieer, — Singhalese... eon n. 
Ttiduise, with the Jamas oe ne 154 
 Ttsing refers to Mitrieheta. 345, 348, 347, 
of? -— and to Durdharsha-Kala ... bhson. 
Lesun-keu encoy of the Yue-chi king 410, 
= Hurhka + na aah was 424 
fed, poreupine, — Singhalese ee eee OT 
' Jad Kau ts eee dtu 
yd wee eee tee eee . 118 
| Jadus. tribe ike bal as we OLS 


Jaga luttopp ryt, 


lene 


pin-ushion hat, — Singha- 


oan 
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Jagdwan, vil. in Rampdr te ons .. 312 | Jivaka, Jivardhara legend... ae vee 240 


Jain stapa es eis By one ee 882 | Jévakchintémani, Tamil poem ve 1 240 
Jaina dates, 227, 230; chronicles refer to Jivandharachampé of Haricbandra ... vee 240) 
Chandragupta... aes as vw. 231, 232 | Jdvamdharapurdna ... sud hve vee DEG 
Juinas, 181, (Svétiambara) their literature, 183 Jnana, — knowledge... rst as wee 404 
and n , 184, 190, 23!), 232; their appearance Jivinapriya, disciple of ASvaghdeha ... vee 383 
in the legend of Kanishka, 381: chronolo- Jidna-visésha, pure mind oes sow wee 122 
gical tradition... Ba des oer .» 423 | Jiidtaputra = Ju-to-tseu, Mahavira ... wee B85 
Jainism under Kanishka, 384; its study Jnatidévatis ces ed is iss ae 464 
neglected was “es me ase vee 450 | Job Charnuck —... see See ees vee 240 
Jaintia hills aes se ves we TOT, 162 | Jogi, religious mendicant ae sie we. 280 
Jalalpur, in Multan, a shrine ... ise see 280 | Jogni bee ase ae a aes see 280 
jalarang, red squirrel ... bes axe ee 117 | Jobn, Acts of ... as 6 as 2, 11 
Jambadvipa — four divisions of vee we 426 | ‘johneumon,’ — for ic hasguir — found in 
James of Varazze, author of the Legenda Chatham Island ve ite ise we 197 
AUre® ws see wis aes w» 154 | Jolwa, Jorwa, in Baroda; ancient Jaravadra 54 
Jamti, interrogation of a euoner in Tibet ... 255 | jopu, an offering... . se w. O77 and n, 
jamudlt, jandtin, shaving the hair for the | Jorwa, Jolwa, in Baroda, ancient Jaravadra “if 
first time sie naa se wde7 and n. | jot, flame ae ves a sew 378 
jund tree... fee use ene woe 204 Judaism in Arabia Sic ed cn wee 393 
Janselone — Junk Ceylon ... 27-31, 397. 371, S74 | Judas Thomas, = St. ari ries 22 .. 4,9 
Jaravadra = Jolwa, Jérwa in Baroda... we OT Janigarh rock, Sanskrit inserption ., ee DAS 
Jat gots or sections, 202. 203, 8lz — of | Jupiter, the planet: the Fatroduction of the 
Nagra, 343 — of Dadn .. ite ve BEE | use of the sixty-years cycle in epigraphi 
Jitakamiild and the frescoes of Ajanta, 526 ff , records, 214, called Ormuzd by the 
3.0, 345, B46 nm 348, O85 Persians, Ac , 293 n.. on eoing ies cee WO 
Jitakueman, Jaina ceremony ... os oe 460 | Ju-to-tzen = Jidtaputra, stQpa i vee BRB 
Jatakas, on Buddhist monuments... ee 328 | Jvalamalini. Yakshini ... oe aad She 
patris, offerers ove see aoe 37 7, 805 
javelin-Lbanner of the Mukula or Chellakétana 
family ..- a oe se wee 226, 227 
Jawala-Mukhi, shrine ... ae Ses wee 300 | kauba, cube ive a we 89GB — BG 
Jaya or Vijayé. Yakshiat ie we 40207) kabaragoyd, Pedasaitus salvater, — Singha- 
Jaypur Jainas ... ae Be ue we 459 lese ow oes tee ves 3% wee 455 
hdd ves ie we 377 | kabdya, black eoat, — Singhalese BBs 
Jen-kao-tebsu, ‘ v ut fae ¥ eset a ee we 583 | kabellévd, penvolin, -—— Singhalese oa ties 
Jerome (St. 9% mentions that St. Themas Kabibn Mahk ... sae oe oe TR 
was ip India. 33. 15; Pseudo’ or Kabur, a Naga langnage is be w lO} 
Sophronins, referen:e to St Thoma~ wee 146 | Kabal, $4.0 coins refermmy to Gudaphara 
Jerusalem, St Thomas -tarred from.. 6,398 1 at eas 5 vee ase we V5], 430 
Jrsus se ” one tee 250 n. Fuchdld, frnit a. he vis wie we O13 
Tews che ae ee aes oe ee Buh) Kachanis = Bodce tee wes toe ween P02, 
jhidkue = office of priest. among the Kamar-. 141! Kacheha, a Naud hk: anynage, Lol, Nawais 4. 102 
Jhaldwin, S.-B. of Katt Baluchistan ve SHR Kacheliewa, a herada of Krishna UIT, 
Thinam, vom Assn. ee eae eee BER 
Jbii,rmv om Assam vee .- ee V2). Kathray. son of Ban’ Sar $23 sua we 312 
Thid dort te tue we ae, agen 2S randy. Keidaibartof Bauw oo. ae ia vee, DEG 
jhams — Loa-ha fad ae os ee HG adap ana, letter ts the gods, — Sinchales .. S41 
Tubal = Gada eLoappears to Mothan tet. ie “ORadphes Tas comms oe ts os vee £27 
Jona-Katiclapp am a Dinunbira seat ot Radeples UF, Heim Kadpisa 427. 429-131 
leare ney <a aoe hs oa 4600 Kedplas s Eolas) ae .. ice ie wee 429 
Iinae oa Birth ares " un ae feloy, MC ht a Cae he as mr on eee 
ae a) ee fee ‘ arte Roabons. divans. x Bae at —au0 
‘Jiva or Jovaandbhata, poe Poe oe wee BIO KoarkAd drake f Berar wae Ah wee $508 


Sy Geedr, vou ef Badacha oo. we osbonda | Kinet : sais aay sud aes wee BLO 
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Kakattya kings, their coins ... we B15 


Kala, original name of Matricheta ... vee 345 
kalddurn, yams, —- Cyprus rotundas, — Sing- 
halese... as ron wae aan woe BOD 
KAlakacharya  «. teeta si w+ 423 
kalam, blunt stone axe... aes es .-» 390 
Kalaminé or Calamina... oes woe oe 158 
KaAlaratri... oe se we 124 


Kalasapur inscription of Govinda IV. men- 
tions some chieftain with the title “lord of 


the town of Lattalar” site tee ww. 221 
Kaladoka .. wie Sa a wee 229—232 
kaldva, peinsiple of iam cuneenee «. 434 
Kali Age a+. eee se ae vo eee 348 
Kali, g. in the Divali ... . ave 287, 238 


Kalt, Yakshini, 461; a Vidyadévi at oo 468 
K4li Nath, idol at Danfy& _... se oe 377 
Kali-Vitta (Mukala or Chellakétana family) ; 

a governor under Krishna ITI. 226, and Additions 


Kaliyuga era, dates in ... vee wee 28 
Kalla TAlao, 76, 78; Buddhist railing «» 80 
Kalédaka, sramana ies wee oe 426 
Kalons, ministers’ court, Tibet eee 235 
kalpataru, tree... wae ewe «=: 128, 124 
kalunika, plant, = Singhalesss: ee vee 437 
kéma bes one eee wes ace «. 120 
Kfémadeva, g. ... eee er see 284 


Kamantya = KAmréj, in Baroda, 52 ; — form- 
erly the chief town of a territorial division 


known as_ the aes ut ncaa 

bhukti ... 0 oe ane ewe 5D 
Kamars of Raipur recognise a supreme god... 144 
Kamaripa Omer oe ate 383 n. 
Kdmasitra bee + - 180 


Kambyses, 286 ; oe ae son of Cyrus the 
Great ... “ vee 289 
Kamréj in Baroda; ducionit Kamantya, also 


Karmanéys and Kammanijja see 52 
Kanakadvira, a eee of Kantakadvara, 

GQ. 0. ave eos we «98 
kanakokd, night- ison _ = Stichalases, « 436 
kandmediriy4, fire-fly, — Singhalese ... woe 436 
Kanarese characters on coins, 313120; 


450, 451, 453, 454, 458 

Kanauj, ancient Kanyakubja, 53 ; — and 
Kanyakubja ... ove te we §=52 

Kanauj, Kulin Brahmans ent from, to 
convert Bengal eee 238 n. 
Kanauji, dialect of Western Hindi . w. §=16 
Kandahar, coins of Gudaphara found in... 161 £, 
Kandarpé, Yakshini ove ee 462 

Kandhara, Kandhf&ra, Prakrit es of the 
name Krishna., ave 219 n. 
Kandhira = Krishna TiL,, j v., 217, 219 
and n. ; — also Kandharardya ee 218, 219 


Kandhérapura, an alleged ancient town, 218, 
221; — it seems to be a purely imaginary 
place, 221; — also mentioned as Kanhara- 
pura... roe eee ewe 221 

Kandy, Ceyion, feativals at we . 809, 310 

Kanerkés, Indo-Scythic k. ven sae ex ot 

Kanéts, tribe in the Simla Hills, 203;— 
called Yad Kanéts in Tibet ... tee ooo $12 

Kanét Khéls, reverence trees as ancestors, 
their septa. sen ae oe ove 343 

kangavénd, unicorn, — Singhalese ... eee 438 

K&ngra, Nags of, 201; — other sections...204, 376 

Kanhara, Kanh&ra, Pr&krit forms of the 
name Krishna .. See ‘a nes 219 a. 

Kanharapura, an alleged ancient town, bat 
seemingly a purely imaginary place oe 221 

Kanhayyagarhi or Kanidgarbi eae oe O72 

Kanika and Kanishka not the same, 348, 349 
and n., 355, 360;— mentioned by Téra- 
n&tha, 381 ; — a Turki king... -. 383, 386 

Kanishka, k., 346, 348, 319 and n., 388, 424, 
430; — death, 382; — dévaputra, 382, 
383; — contemporary with Aédvaghésha, 
383 ; — coins bear the figure of Buddha, 
420, 432; — spread of Buddhism in his 
reign, 421 ; — date, 422, 423, 429; — council, 
425; coins first bear the nimbus. 427, 428, 431 


Kanishkapura, tn. cee sas 381, $83 
Kenka = Sakakings .. ee a woe 428 
Kankali Tila inscriptions, at Mathura eee 384 
Kannada, Digambara Jainas in ove « 459 


Kannara, a Prakrit form of the name 

Krishna... te ove 219 n. 
Kannaradéva, Rannieavelicka= = Krishno 0 II, 

q-U. ane ose oes - 224 
Kannaradéva, = "Kpuice Ill ,q. +... ves 226 
Kantakadvira, Sanskritised form of the 

name of Mulbagal in Kélér, Mysore . §=58 
Kantéragrima, = Katérgam, Kattargam, in 

Surat, 51; — formerly the chief town of a 

territorial division known as the Kantéra- 

grima-sddasatam-vishaya ... * 49 
kanwéyd, small red sia, — Singhe- 

lese a tae 


. 436 

Kanyakubja = Kanany 53; — ~ ale. "Kanya- 
kubja as eee nee oes we «92 
Kao-fou, district. “ toe tee sts oe ALZ 
kapruka, — Singhalese... « 437 

kapurdlas, temple attendants, — Singha: 
lese a. ase , «. 810, 311 
kard, jungle crow, — Siighidloss e. 435 
Karamena, for Calamina see aoe ow 149 
Karandnuyéga, Digambara Véda we 459 
karanda, Galidupa arborea, — Singhalese ... 309 
Karangi, Digambara seat of learning ves 460 
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Karantya Sitra... mes aa aes we S41 | Kekiri, the Zehenaria umbellata, — Singha- 
kardva tenanis, — Singhalese ose . 336 lese St eee ove + 437 
Aarawald, the Bungarus coeruleus snake, — Kelaniya, Ceylon, ‘digébs of Buddha’s golden 

Singhalese... woe 436 ehair ... ise eee . 342 
Karédo or Carera, tn., Madras Coast ... 367 | Kenana, a branch of the Koreieli rr vee O04 
Kaéreya ganu, a Jain sect ... 215,218 and n., 219 | kéndetid, horn-bill, — Singhalese_... . 435 
Karhédi ... ee oh . 192 | Kéndra, Yaksha ... Sue Ses eee we 462 
Karish, Korésh, — L. Chataiua: nied Kentara ... eee ae oie ~~ 38 

kinsman of king Mazdai_... . 5,7 | kérald plover, — Siighaloss sie ae w. 485 
Karkassi, Assyrian tn. ... yr eos 289 n. | Kern, Prof., his interpretation of piya- 
karma 7 ae « 115 dasi sie _ wee = «266, 267 
Karnal, the Garyids of .. ae dee . 100 | Kesar Saga, Bonny Myth a ees . 389 
Kartika, the mouth . 228 | kesbévd, marine turtle, — Singhalese.., . 486 
Kartika or Mangalya Keti, festival of ligtits, Keshwaras, continents of the Persians . 292 


— Singhalese .. a7 oe ee S11 
Kartikéya — Ratat agama Deviyi Singhalese 

— festival awe ie ave oe 310 
Kartikéya or Shanmukba on coin, 316; — 

Yaksha.. ste eee -_ . 462 


hashiya- pen — Jaina — reddish- ealoaeea 


cloth és fy ‘i . 460 
Kashgar ... oes ae ree eee . 421 
Kashi hills wee és 161, 102 
Kiashthany4ra, minister of K. Setyamdhara... 240 


Kashtaritu, Khshathrita, prince of Media, 


289 und n. 
Kiusikd Vritti, by Prof, Liebich ws. = 879, 380 
Kasim or Qasim, son of Muhammad... 395 and n. 


Kaémir, censors employed in, 365 : — visited 


by Kanishka ... see wee ee vee 382 
Kashmiri... Tr ee sae «. 186, 187 
Kassalong Bazaar ai les se - 411 
Kassapa — Kadyapa, his relics eee vo. 366 
Kisgyapa, Kia-che - 385 
Kédtantra grammar oes ais “3 see 380 
Kataragama, 309 ; — rae — festivals in 

Ceylon... ove i o. 316 
katavaha, evil mouth, — sSivghalead.; aes vee 434 
Kathdsaritsdgara »- 180 


377 
228 


Katéch dynasty .. oo soe avs 
Kats6n (Withaka) month, — Sinhalese te 


Ketelaer (Jo. Jushua), a Dutch envoy, Gram- 


mar of Hindostani 19, 20, 24 
Keti or Kartika Mangalya, festival of lights, 

Ceylon .. ns és vee . 3lt 
ketta, chonning knife, _ 'Sinphaléed aes woe 338 
kecum, fruit, — Singhalese ... abe wee 808 
Khbadgapatas oo 124 


Khadija, wife of Mibamiuna « 395 andn, 396 
khum.irt, in Kohat, deep Sithensare cup ... 343 


K haiber, tn. one tee Sas vw. 893 
Khalatse Fort ... ie se «. 361, 362 
Khalifa, of the Prophet appointed ... . 261 
KhandarwAl, class of Digambara Jainas . £59 
K handési, dialect based on Gujarati... ove 192 


Kharapp& (orcobra) Nag, section of Batéhr&. 201 


Kharashar, tn. ... see 421, 422 n. 
kharka, place where ere is dried ... oe 279 
Kharéshthi characters on coins ais we 430 
kharwan, sandals is _ one - 378 
khisd, cassa, cotton cloth ‘ies ues ow. Of0 


Khatri caste 
khélud, — khédna, 


“ss Sea ay ws 201 
— shaking of the head, 
377 and n. 


Kherdlu, vil. and temple, R&jputina » 484 
Khétarapalas, ¢. ... aa see eae . 464 
Khoirao, a Naga language vee bee . 101 
Khorta, tn. in Nalina, peck eae of Dur- 


katussd, blood-sucker, — Singhulese... . 436 dharsha-Kala ... 346 n. 
ae ae s Vibhdshasdstra ... 388 | Khosroes . a _ 36 . 393 
Kaudza ; Pe ie we 228 | Khotan or ‘Kiioten; Li- val 349, 885, 421 
Kuauéambi, tn. ose Se ee 346 n. Khua-Vang, Lushai god rae .. =412, 413 
Kausiki ... wee ae , 284 | Khubushka, country 288 n. 
Kausgoya, say thical like - 415 n. | Kia-lo, k... 08 we . ive - 426 
Kavi, Kavya, Kavan, seers . 294 | Kia-ni-che- kia, k. of Kien- t'o- lo vee BRO 
Aavudu-panikkyd, black-bird, — Cina hilldee,. 435 | Kien-t’o-lo — Gandhara mee te . 389 
Kavya oes Sed er ie .. 181 | Kien-tsieu-k‘io, king of the Yue-chi. 383, 417, 
Kavydidaréo see we 26 oes ve 180 419, 421 
Kivyamdldé 240 | Kieu-tsieu-k’io, Kushana k. . 421 
Kawalnain, Krishoa 335 n, |} Ki-kid-yé,a Sramana ... sie oes wee 382 
kayu-mMas.r ie be “ 113. 123 | kumbuld, crocodile, — Singhalese ... we. 435 
Keédala, 5 fort, apparently in Mysorc.. 222 | Kimnara, Yaksha wes see . 462 


ae 
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Kimpurusha, a Yaksha... ose _ ee 462 
Kinda, in Arabia ans sé aes ee. 892 
King-hien, 420; — receives Buddhist books 
from the Yue-chi_... aes oes woe 429 
King-lou, 419, 420 and n., 421; — and the 


supposed I-teun-keu, 424 f. ; — introduced 

Buddhism into China wee on oe 425 
Ki-ni-tch’a, Kanishkapura, tn.... o» 384, 388 
kinnaru tenants, — Singhalese ase woe 337 
Ki-pin — Kabul ... 386, 387, 417, 418, 421 
kiribat, a aweetmeat, — Singhalese ... 309, 311 
Kirnagata, an architect aes ove: 1285, 126 
kissing, in Ceylon one ve ove woe B39 
Kistna, riv. vee wee tie ais o- 180 


kitul, the Caryota urens, — Singhalese wee 437 
Kiu-cha, Kushana _ ae oe = BR, BRE 
Kiu-tsio kiu, Yue-chichief ... ove eve 427 
Ki-ye-to = ChetaP ... eek ee 346 n. 
K’i-ye-to — Tcheu-ye-to, an Arhat... 382, 384, 386 
kobé, legendary snake, — Singhalese... we 436 
Koei-choang, principality, 417 ;— Kuchans... 424 


Koenn-mouo, son of Nan-teu-mi__... oe 419 
koh, measure ... SS 113, 114, 115, 116 
kohd, cuckoo, — Singhalese ... ois woe 435 
kohomba, Margosa, — Singhalese .,. 309, 437 
Kokiréja, founder of the Madugonda-Cha- 
lukya dynasty ... os sie ee §=281, 28-4 


kokun, Swietenia febrifugia, — Singhalese... 309 


Kdl, language ... sae tee wo. 449, 458 
Koladain, riv. ... oes a eee eee 413 
Kolandra = Konnér in Dhérwir «sw. 222 
kolapota, areca-blossom tee woe 836 
Kolattar, ancient village, stall en by the 
same name, in Kélar, Mysore ove 57, 58 
Koldevi in Kolar, me ; ancient Kula- 
dipa a. . ao ace ww. =58 
kollan, Cochin Salibope. _ Singhalese eee 309 
Koll4pura, Digambara seat of learning « 460 


Kondapalli, Condapilly near Bezwada. 281 


and n., 284 
Konkan, 188; language we ee 185 
Konnar in Dharwar ; ancient i aleidra: 222 ;— 
extracts from the inscription relating to 
Amdghavarsha I. and ea vas 208 
Kophén ree 429 
Kopili, riv. and valley: ‘Mikir ane wwe 102 
Koravishaka, vil. : = oss vee 284 
Koreish, tr. oes Sie oy ahs eos 394 
Korésh — Cyrus tas ies ost we «6 
Koreshite sept : eee ess ve 261 
Kosai, ancestor of the Koreish wee B94 
kota, seats, — Singhalese ve ees o 338 
Kotla, vil. ioe eee we 377 


Kottamangala, ancient. ‘village, still. known 
by the same name in Kélfr, Mysore ... 57, 58 


kuttiyd, cheetah, — Singhalese ie we 434 
kotwal _... =F se ow ows o. 299 
Kouang, king of the Yue-chi ... se 422 n. 
koubal, councillor, Lushai... ove ove 412 
Kou-ché ... wee ren ees eee - 421 


kéva, clay crucible, —Singhalese .. ... 308 
Kozule Koshana, Kadphizes, on the cuins of 
Hermaeus ... oss nue ewe wee AAT 
kris, creest, crease, Malay dagger... eve 874 
Kriéashva — Keresaspa, son of Thraetona... 294 
Krishani-Keresani, — of the am- 
brosia ... we 204 
Krishna, anche. on ani: 314; — as Girdhar 
Iél ay as we 329-—334 and n. 
Krishna II. (Rashtrakita); one of the Saun- 
datti inscriptions confuses him with 
Krishna TID, g. 0. ... 0 een eee +» 220 
Krishna II. (Rashtrakata), and his eorvamnors 
Lékaditya and Rajaditya ... eee eee 
Krishna III. (R&shtrakita) references to 
him in records of the Rattas of Saundatti, 
215; — mentioned in them by the birudas 
Tuliga, Gandamartanda, Vikramachakra- 
vartin, and Kachchega, 217, 219; — one of 
the Saundatti inscriptions confuses him 
with Krishna II., 220; — the claim of the 
Rattas of Saundatti to be connected with 
him... oor tee ae soe 220, 
Krishna ITI. (Rashtrakdta), and his governor 
Kali-Vitta  ... ase Ge rT we 226 
Krishna-Kandhéra, = Krishna III, g. v., 
217, 219 and n.; — also Krishna-Kandha- 


224 


221 


raraya .. “ tee eos ow» =218, 219 
KrishnarAja, Keahuardiadivas = Krishna 

III, q. v. tee ove 215, 216, 217, 220 
Rrovvorushals, vil. ase see oo ee 284 


Kshintijdtaka, story of the Jdtakamdld. 326—328 


Kshdntivédih = discourse on forbearance ... 327 
Kshantivadin Bodhisattva, legend ... 326—328 
Kshatrachiddmani, by Vadibhasimha 240 
Kshatriya caste ... es eae ves we 237 
Ktesias, Persian names in a a ae. 286 
Kubéra, Yaksha.. +3 eee vo 462 
kubrem, an neeoe es _ sie we 117 
kédellé, leeches, ~ Singhalese... : wer 406 
Kidligi taluka, Bellary, coins found ... oe O17 
kudni, he-goat ... sae ses rae 318 
Kufa, e. me vee - 261 
Kui oa PAG ie 451, 454, 458 
Kajulakedphiseu o or Kozolakadaphés uses the 
title Kushana on coins = 419, 420 
Kukis, tr. ... soe os a» 102 
kukudikan, an insect... Ms ike _ 7 


Kuladipa, = Koldevi in Kél&r, M ysore.. ‘57, 38 
Kulin Bréhmans sent to convert Bengal es 238 D. 
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Kulisénk usa, VidyAdévi vo eos : 
338, 437 


kulla, winnowing fan, — Singhalese ... 

Kulu Saraj, Bhidé Brahmans... one ve 201 
Kumara, son of Siva, 284; Yaksha ... wee 462 
Kumara, king of Kamardapa ... 383 n. 


Kumirajiva, translator... aoe ove eee 382 


Kuméarapala, Chaulukyak.... ar eee 236 
kumbald, mason-wasp, — Singhalese... «- 436 
kumbuk, the Terminalia tomentosa, — Singha- 

lese aes de ove ove ee 437 
Kummukh, 7. e. Roumagens eee ae ee 288 
kumpinit =“ company,’ on coin one we B21 
Kuwridher, vil. ... aes sok eee wwe 0 
Kuniala, son of Agéka ... en 38 eee 233 
Kundarage seventy district .. ae wee 222 
Kundatte, son of Bankéya, g. ». ac oo 223 


Kundir five-hundred district ... er woe 222 


Kuijarakarna, a Yaksha — legend ... 111—127 
Kuntala .. 0 + wn wee wes - 186 
Kunthu, 17th Jina . 462 


kuppa méniya, oe ‘indies: - Sirigha- 


lese Le soe we 434 
Kuppuswami Shatri and ‘Sabrahinnnys Sastri 

edit the Gadyachintimani ... . 240 
kira, hairpin, — Singhalese .. —... ree 338 
kurakkon gala, queen, —- Singhalese... oe 338 
ktirapayia, wallet, — Singhalese_... 340 a, 
Kirma avatira ... ae wee ove we. 325 
Kurran valley, the Turis of ... seh «» 100 
Kurukh, lang. ... Mee ses 451, 454, 458 
kuruminiyd, black beetle, — Singhalese . 437 
Kurushya = Améghasiddhi ... eee eee 121 
Kuéa or Kushana race ... ace 348, 356 
Kusamiavati, tn. ase ose « 423 


Kushanas, 348, 319, 382, 393, "396, 420 ; 
their rise, 417 and n., 419, 421; —on coins, 
419 ; — dynasty, 420, 491, 424 ; — or Ta- 
Yue-chi, 427 ; — Later, 428 ; — or Turushka. 429 
Kashmandini, a Yakshini wee 463 
Kushran I., Anosharvan wes ss 393 ne 
Kushtaspi, a form of Vishtaspa, lord of 


Kommagene ... Pes — - 288 
Kusika = Akshobhya ... se or - 121 
Kusuma, Yaksha ss one . 461 


Kasumagandhavati, wife of Pan navijaya, ne, 
119, 122—126 


Kdsumalamkara, vihira in Kusumapura ... 346 n. 
Kusumapura, tn. r 346 n., 348, 387 
Kusumayudha, I., If., ID., and IV. ... 281—284 
Kutsita gétra... 282, 284 and n. 
Kuvera, g. eee 111, 125 
Kyaxares .. - a soe 289 


Kyd (Major), cenoet on the Andamans, 
34 ff. ; — surveys Nancowry harbour, 35; 
aspomtad Superintendent of North East 


Harbour, Port Cornwallis (1792), 36 ;— 
‘desemption of Prince of Wales’s Island, 
40 ff.;— advantages of Andamans, 42, 43; 
letters from, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 91, 93, 94, 


95: — to, 92 ; — addition to his allowance 

sanctioned... cee ae eee 194 
Kyd (Colonel), vessel built by him .. owe 194 
Labanag, tribe in 8.-W. Panjab ne ae 2038 


Labdanes, possibly Abdagases, coins of ... 159 
La Beaume, his remarks concerning the 
Andamans (1790), discoveries due to him, 
194; bis memorial ... 193 
Lacams Channel... ass sos ww «35 
La Croze (Mat. V.}, cor souvondenck: 19, 20, 24 
Ladakh, rock-carvings, 361—366 ; alphabet, 


363; stone-implements eee 389 ff. 
Ladakhi stépas, records of their erection ... 362 
Lagides  ... ‘es oes ase re vee 481 
lahad (Arabic) — grave niche ... see see 280 
Lahnda lang. ... ae oo eas ene 186 
Laéhor “a oe ws 430 
Lakhan Mahajan of anwar, ieadlition of ... 348 
Lakhers, Shendu tribe ... aaa vee 413 
lakshana, attributes... oe see vee 428 


Lakshmi, g., on coins ... oe 314, 320, 428 
Lakshmi-worship, 237 ; — and Narayan...238, 239 
lalita-mudrd, attitude ... a5 ae ae 403 
Lalungs, tribe in Khasi and Jaintia hills... 102 
Lamas, modes of burial, 234;-—and alphabets 363 
Lan-cheu, cap. of the Yue-chi, 418 and n.; 


Pushkalavati ... ace eee 422, 423 
liachhana or chihna, cognizance ... 461—463 
Landock, diamonds from se ee we «33 
lang, river, — Mikir... see , 202 
Lingkher valley, Mikir Saokae in . 102 
lanypéng, bamboo joint, used to hold 

water ... ae oe ies 209, 212 
langso, Mikir, — a small stream oe 102 
languages of Indias... Gee oes wee 245 
Lankha, return of Rama from... was, . 237 
Lao-tzeu, journey into India ... 425, 426 
Lathéri, Sayyid vil in Panjab... woe 100 


Lattalir, an ancient town referred to im 
Rashtrakita and Ratta reeords ; mentioned 
in the Kalasdpur inseription of Govinda lV. 221 


Lattandra, = Lattaldr, gq. v. ... ow. 218 
Lawrence (Lieut.)}, senior officer of the ‘Snow 
Cornwallis’... fe ves ww §=83 
Lebedeff’s adventures, 22; Giesiniea e veer D5: 
Leeboard Schooner ise vee cas ae) «GS 


Leh, boulder mortar... ‘ee we 391 
Lepchas, use the headless alphabet ies oe 863 
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Leucius Chariaus supposed author of the 


Apocryphal Acts — ae te 2,147 
Lévi (M Sylvain), his interpretation of piya- 

dasi ae eee she ww. 258, 267 
Lhamas, for Lamas see wes oe 230 


Lhassa, visited by Abbé Hue, 46; — burial 
grove, treatment of the dead, 234 ; — judi- 


cial procedure ... ae coe woe 235 
Liang dynasty, its founder... “s +. 236 
Libra, zodiacal sign, and the Divall . 237 7, 238 
Lichebhavis, their Pibetan affinities, ginilaei: 

ties in customs, &c., 233; disposing of the 

dead, 234; judicial procedure Ste wee 235 
Liebich’s Chéndravydkarana ... 379, 38) 
life-index, — buildings ove vee 416 
liggala, hearth-stone, — Sinhalese are . $35 
limala acutifida, small palm ... toe eee 20-4 
lingam, fire, Saiva Temple .. 313, 316, 319, 

320, 321 

linguistic survey... . ose ae vee 449 

hon-capital from Mathuré ar ae 383 n. 

Nou-li, glass bus ae mes » 426 
Li-yul or Khotan, 319 ; — was enled Ghar: 

dana... ee oe - 38 


Lobhachalaka, a Mudagoniia: Ohalukya k. 281, 282 
Lokaditya (Mukula or Chellakétana family), 


also called Lokayya and Lékate ; a governor 
under KrishnaII... tee + 224 
Loukapalas, g. we va woe ABE 
Lokate = Lokaditya, q v. tee ve 224 and n. 
Lokayya, = Lokaditya,.g. v.  . vee wee 224 
Lokéévara.., aes eos a as ee Lil 
lokuruvé, copper vessel, — Singhalese... vee 336 
/ong—Mikir— stone ... we 102 
‘luck, among Singhalese eee 432 


f.udeken (Thos.), his versions of the Lord’s 
Prayer .. 606 vos eee oe 18, 19 
Ludhiana, Nagra Jats .. eee 343, 416 
lung-tho, stone-pot aoe te w. 390 
lunju, a wretch os we (LT 
ivnubadda, garlic, Binglialsse vis a 307 


Lunus, g., on a coin ss « 428 
Lushais at home, 410—415; j;—~ marriage, fu 
neral rights, 410; —no knowledge of meli- 
eine, 411; — a of the Creator, art of 
war, 412; sacrifice captives, language, 413; 
oath of friendship, 414; drunkenness... 415 
Luvva, vil. a ass seb vee 284 
Lydia, annexed by Cyrus the Great ase .. 289 


Macau “is an we. 469 
machine, Sinha: vee . 410 


MacDonald ae ) Supat,, Bruce of Wales 
‘sland ... a see 92 


eee aoe 


Macleod (E. O. Lieut.), account and photos of 


burial-caves... sis sie vee «= 4D, 3-43 
MacPherson’s Straits ... aes oe . 195 
mada (dv. madha), beatific inebriation, 

296 and n. 


Madavi river, = the Mindhola, Mindhdélé, 
Mindhala or Midagri, in Gujarét ... eve. D1 
madige badda, carriage department, — Singh- 
alese tee oes ss0 tee « 336 
madinno, palm-tree, — Singhalese « 335 
Madras, how the English got possession of... 99 
Madugonda—Chalukya of Mudugonda, family 
claiming kinship with the Chalnkyas, 281, 284 
Madura, coin P sé see sis we OLS 
Migadha co, 181, 182, 184—186, 228, 
231, 266 and n.;— kings, 229, 230, 232, 
283; —the dead exposed... sis woe 234 
Migadha Samgha, religious pias vee 23G 


Magadhi, lang. ... es. 180, 192 
Maghs, Chittagong Hill takes os “is oes 411 
Magians, Median sept ... tee one vee 286 
mag iligis (P) _ ves ase fr rv. 12t 
mahabadda, cinnamon, — Singhalese . 337 
Mahi-Bhirata 1. — de Pe ow S26 
Mahibhdshya, by Kielhorn  .., «» 379, 380 
Mahé Brahman ... aes ar oes we 309 
Mahadi, the Muslim Messiah .. ees vee 2E62 


Mahakali, Vidy&dévi.., ove " vee 468 


Mahakali, or Ajité, Yakshini ... ove ve 462 
Mahba-Kasyapa, patriarch ea ive ve JBL 
Mahakdta pillar inscription of Mangalésa ; 

examination of the date recorded init ... 213 
Mahamanasi, Yakshini.., 4 woe 462 
Mahamanasika, Vidyddévi ... vee 468 
Mahaméru, holy mt... toe 11-113, 127 
Mahipadma tee “ TC eee 120 
Mahiparinirvdna Sétra see . 235 
Mahirdjakanikalekha, letter to king ‘Koike, 

345 ff. ; — a translation see 350 ff. 
mahdrija-lila, attitude ... . 428 
Moahirijisana, attitude ... aa eee vee 428 
Maharashtra, corresponds to the country be- 

tween the Vindhyas and the Kistna .,. 180; 182 
Malarashtri and Marathi, 180 f€ ; — list of 

Prakrits, 181; Ardhamagadhi, 182; agree- 

ment of Marathi with inner languages, 187; 

with eastern languages of the outer circle, 

188; parts of speech ... oe APP 189 ff. 
Mabadrishtra, women worship Raja Bali... 287 
Mahdséya DAgoba, oe shrine of Bud- 

dha’s hair ase be eve tos » s42 
Mahfasthavira School... vn 228 


Mahdévansa Singhalese ciionicle, 228, 365, 366 
Mahavira, his synchronism and death. 230, 231 
Mahayaksha sae ee ro ‘ee we 461 


. 
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Mahayana School bis oes we «= B45, 347 
Mahéndra, Re brother of Asoka and 
arhet 232, 364, 365 


mahisvarasa, on coins eet Heckadpliss 3s... 420n. 
Mahiyangana digoba, at Bintenna, Gayle. 


containing relic of Buddha ... ees wee OLD 
Mahmuddy coin... os _ ies sto 
Mahomet Ali, Khedive ... ws ae we 416 
Mabraé temple... ae we StS 
Mailapa, Muildpatirtha, founder of a Jan 

sect aes 215, 219 
Maisfir, coins, 318 ; — Digambara Jainus 

numerous in 459, 460 
Maitri = Amitaibha ose ee 121 
Maitribalajdtaka, in Ajanta Gadetiptiol . 828 
Maitribala-raji... soe see toe wee 323 
Majjbima — Madhyama — his relics.. eee 356 
Mujjhima-Nikiya we ose wee SoU 
Maju} we ove wee 259 


Makedonian Apiiaes of Baktna, we = 427, 130 
Makhzum ee in the time of Muham- 


mad oes ae sis 394.0 
mitkitad. Spider, — x Siuphiallas.c. ide w 436 
noulu, representatives ... vee — . 304 
Malakdsa country hee - 3864 and n. 
Malini in Rijputina ... és sae wee AB 
Malava, co. eee ae aa aes wee OAS 
Malayalam ae avs 454, 457, 458 


* Malayan" vocabulary im Oxilby “se ie, PES 
Malayars, tribe... 3 fas see OVD 
Malays... eee oe tie ove 448 
Malbadurdja, a Nadngonls: Chalukya king, 

251, 282, 284 aad n. 


Maldive Islands ... oe ise ve O92, 373 
Maler Kotla, Panjab Pat 418 
Maligdva temple, Kandy ave 310, $11 
Malis of Indor and the Divali ... . 238 


Mallabars ... nie Low, 
Malli, 19th Jina ... 


239, 369, 405 
462, 464 


malpinkumu, form of supplication, — Singha- 
lese vee ae i see eee w- 3L0 
Malto lang. . 451 
Marhchikonda, vishaya cieneouelt in feagilnac 
yudha’s grant ‘ ee 28l—Det 
Mi-ming-phu-sit-chwan, Chinese biography 
of ASvaghosha.. aus wee BRB 
Ma-ming phu-sa, — Asv, ghoslia Boihivercs, 
387, 338 
Man, dist... abe Ye . 2388 
Manaf. ¢ ert sia 395 n. 
M: amelie ur (L. Muanasara), wife of Vizin ...5, 6,7 
Manasi, Yakshini, 462; y idyddévi . 163 
Manat, Arab idol... ae 120 n. 
Manavi. Yakshin, i62 ; Vidyddevi ase . 463 


Manavya gotru ... eae we Fey 


vee D4 
t 





Mandikint, Madavi, == the Mindhala or Min- 
dhdla river in Gujarat oe eee ww 51 
Mandalay, old shrine - 416 
Mandasér, Dusér, in Malwa; angiene Dace 
pura. eer See ‘ve aoa we 49 
Mungala Siétra ... ae eee cee ee O41 
Mangalésa (W. Chalukya) ; examination of 
the date recorded. in his Mahdkdta pillar 
inseription, 213; — remarks on some points 


in his histury .. See 214 n. 
Mangat, vil. in Gujartt, Panjab ek vee BOD 
Man-srove Island vs _ sea we 193 
Minhas, their tabus = eae wee O44 
Manikyala inscription ... we 386 
Manipur state, succession : we 448 
Manné, knife, — Singhalese .., oe - 308 
Manovéga or Mandgupti, Yakshini . 461 
Mansulch, es we 132 
Manu, g. .. see see ase wee 294 
Manus — Chitra : = Manu, ee 294 
Mao. g., un coins .. cea on $28 
me ale a ae Dipsas torstentt ae vee 436 


Mara, the fiend 
Maratha co. see 


ss -_ oe 415 
» 180, 181, 189 190 

Marathi, lov ff.;— agreement with inner lang- 
uages, 187;— with eastern languages of 
the outer circle, 188 ff.; parts of speech, 


1sY ff ;— pronunciation a. vee vee 456 
Marco Polo, quoted see oe «68 
Mardi, a Hyrcanian people . vee 145 


Margiana ... b8 eee sad 
Margians, a Hy nian people... ww 145 aad n. 
Marine Board — letters 69 86, 90 
mur-luy, stune butter dish — Ladakh vee 390 
Martyn (H.). translation of the N. Testa- 
ment se 


eee ++ 287 


see a i ats. BS: 
Maruts, g.... see _ + 299 
Mary in the Qorin cag eve JOO and n. 
Maslama, prophet of Yemama.., 397, 398 


massoola, boat ... 
mat ( ¥ order) 
Matatnga, Yaksha = 
Mathara, minister of Kanishka 
mathas, Jaina seats 
Mathura, 181, 185; 
Lion-capital from, 
inscriptions .,, 


7) ts eee 280 
ve = - 461, 463 
». 382 
oe tes we 460 
— monastery, 366; — 
383 n.; — Kank4li Tila 


- B84 
Matiechitra. form of Mitel seta . 345 
Ma-tuan-lin, writer, 417; his geovraphy ... 420 
Mitrichéta — ASsachdésha 383 n, 


Miatrichita, Matichitu, furms of MAatricheta, 
ae 54i5;— and Hie Mahirdjukunikalekha, 


Did ff.: verses in honuur of Buddha soe 385 
vaiies — fish, -- avutir, on coin ee B2G 
Mauas or Moa, his coins vee vee 429 
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Maudgalyi-putra, disciple of Buddha «- 865 | minahama, bellows, — Singhalese... “ 308 

Maués Bai ... 430 | Mindhala, Mindhola, Mindhdlé4 or Midagri 

Maurya dynasty, date of fouhder: 207, 231 5;— river in Gujarat ; ancient names Mandakini : 
bear the title of eee 233 ; — and Madavi_... a AP ee we «=O 
king... «. 265 | Mindon, king of Burma Sie ies oe 416 


Mauza Chiria, in “Daan, “adie of its ceoile ... 3843 | Minerva Bay cde sie ies ate ee 198 
Mazda= Auramazda .. w=. 286, 299, 416 | Ming-ti, Chinese emperor fv ses woe 420 


Mazdai ~ Mesdeus, Meodeus — king, 4—8, Mira Bai, the Rajput poetess, legend and 
147, 135-157 ; identifieation with hymns, 329 ff.; — image at Udaipur .,. 335 
Vasudéva ses ase Sie w= = « 158, 159 | mirasin ... eee eee toe oe 279 

Mazdayasna Creed sae oT ets - 286 | miris gala, siihiy-atode. Singhilere we BBR 

mazdéen, on coins of Kanishka ae ee 429 | Aisrakastotra ee «. «=846, 349 

Mecca, 255, 258, 260, 261; — commercial Mi-thi-Khua, a heaven for women — Lushai. 412 
centre ... .. $92, $93 and n., 894, 396, 399 | Mithra, a Yazata, g. — Iranian isa we. 292 

Medes, and St. areas 145, 146, 148; — mitimwuna gala, smooth stone, — Singha- 
sited Arioi «. . 286 lese 2e6 me oe ace su 1 808 

Media, 285, 286 ; incursions of the Resting Mitra, g. wo. 292, 293, 295, 298 
kings... oo we 288, 289 | miyysi, mouse, — ‘Singhalass ei ots we 434 

medicine, ane among the Lushais—... 411 | Moa or Mauas, his coins eee as ae 429 

Medina, stras, 129; modifications of, 131, 132; Moawiya, prince of Syria jae fr eo 26) 
city ve 205, 258, 259, 261, 293 | Movali, father of Tissa ... ea be w 231 

Medo-Persians, vale in Western Asia wee 285 Mogaliputra, received by Asoka see » 233 

Medows (Mr.), first officer of the ‘Nautilus Mogaluchuruvulu, village granted by ce 
Brig.’ his death ive a ake w §=§3 mayudha IV, ~ say vee 2O2—2SE 

Megasthenes ie oes at oss 77. 252 | Mogyvali of SAfichi casket ie a. =—8€5, 366 

Meiro, g. ... wes - oie aad «. 428 | Mohbarek bad... nee sce we = 239, 240 

mélé, mats, — Aig tilges er is s+ 338 | mokh, price paid for amulets ... tee we 279 

Menander, converted to Buddhism... oe A mélgaha, pestle, —Singhalese ... aes +. 338 

Mérata, tn.. Rajpaitind eae eve .. 829 | Molien-Puis, Shendu tribe ae tes wee 413 

Méru, Himalaya mts. ... abe wa «+ 230 | moner, peacocks, — Singhalese ek we 435 

Méru, Mt. aa ee foe «. 435 | Monoyhysites sect te oes ore 393 n. 

meru, winged termites, — Sidhs ies, «+ 486 | Monothcistie sect in Arabia... we 807, 398 

messa, trestle, — Singhalese ... ove wee B08 ae dist. Panjib, caste sections 

Messiah, Jewish .. Se a + 262 in sy vee oo ee =: 201, 202 

Metchlepatam, Metchlipatem = “ Machiipatam, months, as ite ses tee tee we O44 
origin of the name, 26, 30, 289; calico, ae Capt. of the ‘Phoenix’ ne ve 96 

364, 367, 368, 369, 467, 470 | Mordaunt (Will.}, acting owner of the “ Snow 

metialla, spatula, — Singhalese see . 308 Peggy’... tee as “a w 137 

Méwar, dist. tus des ” ut 329, 334 | Moresom (Capt.), sent to survey Indian har- 

Midagri or Mindbala river in Gajarits ancient bours ... es ase sae . 3D 
names Mandakiniand Madavi_... e» 51 | Moslem thadeticy, its futate te ae 257 ff. 


midi, the Vitis vinifera, — Singhalese ee 337 | Mo-tchouo, Mo-ch'a-lo,—MAthara ... 387, 388 
midula, quadrangle, —Singhalese  ... + 837 | Moti-Phalod, in Baroda; ancient Pha- 


Migdonia or Migdomia, wife of Carisius ... 155 lahavadra toe eas dee oe . «53 
mig-mang,a Ladakh game ... - 339 | Moura isa Bes 287 n. 
Mikir lang., 101 ff.; — affinity to Naga Muad ibn Jebat's: domipitation of the Qordn.. 135 
groups, list of wriewe habitat, grammar, Mudiyanadr, im Kélaér, Mysore; its name 
102; — root words often monosyllabic, in- Sanskritised as Chiddagrima, 58;— the 
flection, parts of speech, 103 ff.; — separate spurious plates purporting to have been 
form for the passive, 169; — compound issued in A. D. 338; identification of the 
verbs common, 110; — specimens, 2U5 ff. ; places mentioned in them ... eee we (OF 
Assamese words in... 7 tas +. 212 | Mudugondurn, t. residence of Kékiréja ... 284 
Milindapanho, questions of Ncnsiides «- 430 | neugatiyd. mungoose,-— Singhalese ... we 404 


Mill’s 8 Dissertationes Selecta ... a 20,24 | Muhamn.:.d, in the Qordn, 127 ff., 255 ff. — 
Mina, hamlet of Mecca... ae or wee 394 his own acribe, 128 and n., 129 ; emendation 
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of the Qordn, 159 ; —uses the New Testa- 
ment, 255 ff.; — his religious system eclectic, 
257; influenced by Jewish and Christian 
ideas, 258 ff. ; centralized all power, spiri- 
tual and secular, in his own hands, 260; — 
his life, 391 ff.; —birthplace, childhood, 
394;—first marriage, 395; early visions, 


396; — claim to divine inspiration — doc- 
trine of a Judgment day... 398 
Muhammad Abul Abbas — AWbaside, be- 
comes Khalifa ... 7 . 261 
mukta, blessed . 126 
Muktas . 121 
Mukula or Chellakétana, fanidy, notes on, 
991; —the real family name was Mukula, 
226; — members of the family had the 
javelin-banner ... a eee we 226, 227 
Moladara, a rich man ... sas w= =—« 125, 1286 
Mulbagal, Malbayilin Kolar, Mysore ; its name 
Sanskritised as Kantakadvara ues 23.258 
Multan, caste sections .. 201, 202 
Multani, lang. specimens from the glos- 
sary oe ite oe wee 274, 280 
Mulubigalu; see Mulbigal ... wa a. «BS 
minamal, the Mimusops elengi, —- Singha- 
lese aes * aes vee 437 
Muni, Jaina or des bes . AB L 
Munisuvrata, 2th Jina... ae 453, 164 
Munnashika, vil. se see see ve Ded 
muradeva .,. <8 P 9u8 n, 
Murray (Col.), mies fons 82; — ~diurray (Sir 
John) .. des oe ies . 195 
murshids, spiritual fants ‘ . 279 
muske, from Cochin-China . 371 
Mutasiva,k. Ceylon... sig . 232 
mutké, rice-flour . wee wee 237 
nvuva, deer — pineunlece wus aes wee 435 
Muzdalaifa, hamlet ef Mecca ... . 89-4 
muzlinge callicoes ... 366, 367, 370, 375, 374 
Mygdonia, Migdonia, oe wife of Ka- 
rish a0 5, 6, 7, 8 
Mylapore, Mayilappar, « scene “of the martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas, 1; — or San Thomeé, 
his tomb at wee 149—151 
Mysore, classification of Tae . 459 


nd. iron-wood tree, ~— Singhalese S40, 437 


Nabatean ut onarchy . 392 
nabi, Pre phet s « 258 
Nabunai !, last king of Babel< Seb ee wee 229 
Nag, sub-tribe of the Kamars, 141; — section 

of Nagarkotid Brahmans in Kangra » 201 


Naga, languages .. 7 one ie - 101 
nigadarana, eee diaitias = Singhalese. 436 
niga mdnikkaya, wishing gem in the cobra’s 


throat, — Singhalese... we 436 
Nagara, tn. 383 n. 
Nagaraja Alina, ecpane foi Kasha - 882, 386 
Nagari alphabet in Kircher's work, 17, 18; — 

inscriptions on coins, 314—316, 318, 


320, 321, 324 


Nagarjuna’s Suhrillekha ...048 and n., 383 n. 


Nagarkotii Brahmans ... wee wes eee 210 
Nagaséna ... a ase oe vee coe 430 
Nayod in Baroda; ancient Niguda ... we §=§2 
Nag.po = Kila or Krishna... ace 346 n. 
Niepurt as a is ws _ ew 191 
Naerd, the Jats of ee ee we B43 
Nagrais (cape) F wee 195 
Naban, capiral of Sirmor wee 416 
Nahapéna, accession wee 422 
Nat. bai ber castes we B12 
Naipali ‘ sea . 186 
Nairyosangha = N: achat’ ae . 205 
Nuajran, Christian colony one oo ve BOG 
Nakat Wisa its ea 28 n. 
Nakhis, or Horse-flesh Street, i in a Ha idarabéd, 99 
Nala wee wee 4565 
Nalanda, visited i Daedliarha: ‘Kala, 346 n.3— 
threatened by invasion asi 385 n. 
Nalina. co. oa ine ae Ses 346 n. 
Mimakarana, Jaina ceremony... 400 
Namchag valley carvings vee ae wee 361 
Nami or Nini, 21st Jina ive ay: . 463 
Nana, g., on coins sie coe wee 428 
Nancowry harbour, in the Nicobars ... sae: OE 
‘Nancy Grab’ ship ose oe see we OR 
Nanda, k., 79, 227, 229, 230; — dynasty, 
251 and n., 232 
Nandagépa : wee 240 
Nandi, on coins, 315, 319. 323 : ith Siva ... 420 


Nandiaraka, or more probably Nandisaraka; 
ancient village in Gujarat . 49, 50, 51 

Nandisaraka; this name is more probable 
than Nandiaraka, q. v eve see vee 50 


nandyivarta diagram ane » 462 
Nango, k.. ss oe - 426 
Nanna, ianiahuy pucks, was possibly a pro- 
tégé or even a son of Krishna II. » 22) 
Nan-teu-mi, k. of the Ou-suenn fs 410 
Nan-tien-chu — Southern India ost 
Naradatt&. Vidyddévi and Yakshini of hs 
Jainas ... vee oat aD vee 468 
Narashansa — Sivyoedtid, g. — Iranian .. 235 
Narasimha, figure on coins, 314. 817 — 
avatdr on coins eee ase ase we O2L 


Nardiyana,z., Vishou ss ve =: 238, 2E4 
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Narbadd river; the territory round the lower | Nijjiyarija, a Madugonda-Chalukya king, 
part of it mentioned as Antar-Narmada 231, 282, 284 
rishuya es ae Ses _ .. 56, Ni-kien (Nirgrantha) stdpa =... _ ve 885 

navirngd, jackal’s horn, — Singhalese ». 434 Ni-kien-to, — Nirgranthaputra 334, 386 

Nark&sur, giant of filth... oe wa 287, 238: nflakirayo, tenants-at-will, — Singhbalese ... 3836 

Narkia — Lat. Marchia — nurse of Myg- | nila wasama, ploughing, — Singhalese wee B86 
donia ... es wee aa . ... 5,7 | Nili near Ranipur, birthplace of Asoka, edict 

Narsapore, tn... abe ase on .. 366 | pillar at... one dee ove we 0 

Nardli, section of the Aroras ... si we 312 ! nim tree uae nee wee we DOB 

Nasik cave inscriptions... sve bse ... 180 | nimbus on coins of the Indo-Skythian kings, 

Nassa, ancient name of Mecea... es 393 n, 427 tf.; — unknown in ancient Indian art.., 482 

Nassikh, abrogator see ee sus .. 1382 | Nimior Nami, 21st Jina oes ee we 463 

nasndran mul, citron root — Singbalese —».. 309 | nindugam, — Siughualese See ‘ee wee O30 

Natha, déwila festival, 309: g...- we OLY | nirdisman, hearing a bce 115, 116, 120 

Nauratanpur, discovery of Buddhist temple i Nirgrantha-putra, Mahavira... wee 1BE—OBO 
at ath Sa eb vee we. 76, 77, 80 | nirgun, a worshipper of God... tis o. 260 

‘Nautilus. the Brig... one ee 83,86, 87 | nirvina .. a 227, 228 and n., 280, 232, 429 

navagraha, nine planets eee Set wee 464 | Nirvan, Yakshint see ee ees . 462 

nuca guna gathi, nme qualities, -— Singha- nirvastra, Jaina, nude ... sae oie coe “S61? 
lese See ae ee ets iis wee 340 Nisaea, in Bakhdht iis oe 287 and n. 

navaguna vela, rosary, — Singhalese... ee 340 } Nistin, April sie a ae oe oF 
navandanna tenants, — Singhalese ... ve 038 | nishkramana ceremony o. So aed vee SOU 

Navar&thri or Dusserah, distribution of Pu- | Nisibis, name for Mygdonia ... ive, 18 
dukottah coins... Ze . 812 | Ni-to-kia — Nirdizha ... dee ade vee OOO 

Navaratna Walli, patroness of the ‘Boliya Nitydloka ... ist acy av fe vee 24V 
caste... oes a aes a vee 407 | Nityavarsha = Indra IL, g. ev. oes . oot 

Navulametta, vil, ren tes we 264 | Nizamut Adawlut. convicts from, sent to the 

Niyakas of Madur’, coins of Liste time ... old Andamans re) ess Sie aut vee LOE 

auyt, cobra, — Singhalese A 456 | nmaai (Pashto) ae eu ve 2EQ 

Negapatam, tn. ... ee ibe 266 we 870 | Noah coe ssa we §-266, 257, 259 n. 

Negrais (cape)... : ooo oes «» 36 |+Nomos’ ... wee we tee re ae ONG 

Nejd, dist. vee bee « =o2 | néuagaté, unlucky time between old aa new 

redli, a fruit, Phylanthus miller — Singha- year,—Singhalese .. vee os nw 308 
lesew.. wi - sa .. 809 | Noreondum Island tes ize 7 we 1383 

velum daalu, lotus abel — Siwlitlesd «+ 909 | North East Harbour — Pore Cariwallin _ 

Nemi, 22nd Jina... - 463, 164 Andamans “is 36, 40 

Néogal Kund ‘ts we 277 | Now Cowrie, Danish Suitlement: we HL 

Nédgul Nadi, riv. fu Per sae ve 376 | Nubra, vil. in Ladakh .. we SOU 

Nepal. Sanskrit MSS , 379; — Asoka inscrip- | nuya, banyan tree, — Singhalese —... vee B09 
tion nee ee 424 , numerals, Hindi: early publication of... 20, 21 

Nestor or Bales a shart ean to have ret 
Mubammad in Basra... a va venj De 

Nestorians, of India, 150; ~— of Arabia, 

323 and n. | OAAO, god of wind, on coins we w. 428 

Net»m, Kamar sab-trihe see . Ltt Obay ibn Kab, compilation of the Qordn 

New Testament used by Muhammad ... 255 ff. | by vie we we =: 135, 136 

New Year, among the Singhalese *s -- 308 | Odayadéra Vadibhasitnha wae Sis wee 240 

Ngan-si (Pahlava) ae eee we ORS Oyilby’s Asia... ee vee 18, 24 

ni, dni, handcuffs “ioe we 210,212 | oy-stun, Ladakh houlder-mortar ue 391 

Nicephorus, mentions Acts of St. Thomus ... 2 | Ox gtin, Siav god of fire .. ee see wee 295 

Nicobar Islands ... wie oi 55, 36 Old Woman, vld Man and Jackals, — Mikir 

Nidugundage twelve, a group of anges in | story Mee — wes or 206 ff 
Dharwar Se aS . 223 | Oli tenants, 337 : — caste ae eee wre 434 

night jar, bird vee wae 273 | Olive tree a ae ny ee 

Niguda, = Nagod in ‘Burdda ore wes we «=O2 | Oman, tu. ee oe ox wa wee 392 
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Omar becomes Khalifa, assumes the title panchadmrita see se eee 459, 461 
‘ Prince of the faithful’... ae .. 261 | Paiichasringa, father of Aryadeva ... 346 n. 
Omar If. ... ses Be oes ws «- 261 | Pofichatirtha, a sacred plate ... ww. 464 
Omayyads se ase zee .. 261 | Pandrdn, vil. near Kalét, with burial cave ... 342 
Ombéira, symbol... ate ee ‘ -. 464 | Pandyan coins ... cee -. 9818, 323 
Omphalos... Sei eee tee see ... 431 | pangukérayo, hereditary tenants, — Singha- 
Oppert, Dr. seo . 286 lese see eee te ar eee woe 306 
Origen, refers to St. Tiomas wee eo, 10, 15 | pant-wdtrd, pimples... ash - See 208 
Orissa caves ses wi ise ee . 423 | Panjab, coins found in, 1; — totemism, 
Orixa, Orissa... ee ses Sie veo 466 201 ff ; — tabus in, 343 f.; — Digambara 
Orixas, Uriyas ... 368, 369, 373 Jainas numerous vee “ee ey oe 459 
Oriya ove tee ove «. 86 | Panjdbilang. ... no ove we 186, 187 
Orimnuzd, the plane J tipiter eos eo 293 | Pankhos, offshoot of the Shendus we 413 
Orthagnes, coms referring to ... — «. 152 | Pan-kou, historiographer Sie we 421 
Ossites, tribe of the Caucasus... tee . 286 | pannayé, — Singhalese ... -_ wee os. 337 
Otailu (P), vil. ... ase . 284 | pansala, monastery, — Singhalese ... - 341 
Othman, Khalifa, author of ihe 2nd iedae: pansil, the five Vows, — Singhalese ... 340 and n. 
tion of the Gorin .... -- 133, 135, 133, 261 | Pantaleén, predecessor of Agathoklés ws 430 
Ou-suenn country invaded by ce Yue-chi ... 419 | Pan-tchao, conqueror 421, 422 and n. 
Ou-ti, emperor of the first Han dynasty. 419, 420 | panth se “ one ove wee 2E0 
Ouzanes, Gushana vee ses - 159 | panuvéd, worms, 2 Binghalegacs: sis woe 436 
Oxus, riv. ... as ee ai 285, 417, 423 | Papdra, in Taksil Bhiwani eee fe vee 943 
Péramitisamdsa... Ss eae ie 346 n 
pardtman, vuiee ... oe eee 118, 118, 1206 
pareyy6, pigeons, — Singhalese oes ve 435 
paribhdshi-sttras, or rulers of interpretation, 379 
pada, flat-bottomed boat,—Singhalese ... 339 | parinurvina, death oae +0227, 228, 230, 232 
padmi aa eae oes 239 | Parisistha-parran eee _ see soe 232 
Padmamukha, companion of prince Jiva .., 240 | Parjars, Pariyars, of no caste ove eee 368 
Padmaprabba, 6th Jina soo «. 461, 464 | Paropamisos, mts.— Hindu Kuh... woe 427 
padmdsana, attitude... ove see .. 428 | Parryar, Pariyar, of no caste ... wee we 372 
Padmavati, Yaksbini... ees oer «. 463 | ParsuaS,clan, may be Parthavas or Parthians, 288 
padua tenants, — Singhalese... its .. 337 | Paréva, Pargvanatha, 23rd Jina oe §=—463, 464 
Padyamulu, by Vemana re +. 378 | Parévayaksha or Dharanéndra, Yaksha ...._ 468 
Pahari, tribe = + ees ay Ses -. 186 | Partéb Chand, Raja ss woe 377 
Pahlava ... re ase . 888 | Partava (7) on coin aes “o sd we O19 
Pahlavas ... asi oer Ses eee w- 424 ) Parthia, allotted to St. Phekina or ows §=10 
Paiéichi dialect . oe . 180 | Parthians, preached to by St.'Thomas, 1, 145, 
Paithan, c. : oe 186 146, 148 
pajd tree .. ies tos Se . 343 | Parvatasanghata, mts. of iron... sos ee U5 
pikiiadaka, k, af Ceylon: tes : . 231 | Pashtu, spoken in Afghanistan eee -- 280 
Palampur, shrine of Biragy Lok eee . 378 | PaSupata or Brabman .., a. 327 
PAli -_ as aes aie be +. 186 | Patéla, Yaksha ... eos See eee 462 
palita,a charm ... +» 279 | Pataliputra = Patna, 77, 79, 097 ; — Buddhist 
Pallas ee ist wee 427, 430 council at, 231, 232, 364; invaded by the 
Palmiras Point ... coe ee . 137 Yue-chi oe on bee 382, 387, 423 
palu, the Mimusops iesendie “Singhalese.. 437 | Patafijala = Vairéchana ans _ we 127 
Palamrushaka, vil. se é see - 284 | Patatjulicharite ... bes ies eek «- 240 
paluta, curse... we + 279 | patérd trees eo eee eee . 312 
palwal, countersigns ... see - 100 | Pathaéns, 203, 204; — Shnira Gadi Khel, of 
Pamirs, dist. 418; — states bevale see ve 421 Kohat ... see seis < ose w- 343 
Paiichalinga temple, of 8. India as0 «» 313 | pdthavinda, root pathav, to despate, Divali 
paichamahdéubda mentioned in connection symbol ... oes ; one vee 289 
with a temple aes tes +. 219 | Pathien, creator, — Pacha eee one ov. 412 
paiichamathasthina of Chifichunike toe +. 219 | Patirannehe, village officer in Ceylon ve 336 
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Patischaria, Patusharra, old Persian Patishu- 


vari, a place = w. se eu pa ee. 288 
Patkoi hills nee ae3 tee ine eee 102 
Patna, excavations at... eee ave 76 ff. 
pdétraya, alms bowl, —Singhalese +. soe 340 
Patricide dynasty . eee ewe 252 
pattéyd, centipedes, — Binglaless tee eee £37 
Pattini, Ceylon festival, 31v ; g. _ a 437 


Paulinus of Nola (St.), refers to St. Thomas, 9, 


13, 15 
paune or areca ... ons abs 27, 31 
Pavamanxa, form of Soma wor ship 333 eee 291 
Pawénipitthakin, code of Vaisali... we 235 
peacuck on coins eee Sy ww. = 15, 316 
‘Peggy,’ the brig e ie 93, 95 
Penang, or Prince of Wales Talend oe =—-:187, 
193, 194 
Penang lawyer, a walking-stick tie vee 204 
penela, soapberry plant, — Singhalese eos 437 
péneré, sieve, — Singhalese  .., ee we. 338 
Penukonda, in Anantapur dist., Digambara 
Beat ene -. 460 
Perabera Maugaleya, festival at eknayes -399, 310 
Perak — Native State ... is “ts oe 418 
Perseverance Point... sea os 198 


Persia, 265, 286, 288, 468; — palage not used 
after a ruler’s death . éé ais 
Persians, preached to by St. Thowias, 1, 145, 
146, 148 

Peter, Acts of, 2; —2nd Epistle of, similarity of 
parts of the Qordn to it eas 255, 257, 259 


416 


pétettiya, water clock, —Singbalese ... eee 338 
Pe-T’ien tchu — Northern India... +» 886 
Petra Se ove 26 oie we 392 
Pettipolee, tn. eee 366, 467 
péya, twenty-four hours, — Singluless eee 338 
Phakhol, Tibetan for Pitricheta ... wee DAS, 
Phaluhnvadea: == Moti Phalod in Baroda... 52, 53 
Phalgun, or Holi festival ove vee 237 


Phalod (Moti), in Baroda; ancient Phalaba- 


vadra ... ais eat oon ow. =§3 
phang-lo, stone spindle- sieved ose .. 390 
Pharaohs .. . ‘ ove wee $31 
Philopator oe we 431 
Philoxenés ove cee des vee 431 
phirka (2 sect) ws a tes is eee 280 
» Phoenix,’ the bark... or 96 


Photius, ascribed the Apastvahal ‘Ack to 
Leucius Charinus 


Phraotes ... “ ar aos tee .» 289 
Phrue tio stdpa ... ae - B49 
phul, flower, &e. ... é sas 279 
phulel, scented oil see 280 


Phyrmand, phirmane = firmaun 


+ 466 
pichchha, Jaina feather broom 


tee te 460 


Piel, river between the two abodes of the 


dead, — Lushai aes ove woe 412 
Piel Ral, heaven of the Tashan: we O12 
Pien-i-tien, its geography ; se» 420 
pillai, old counsellor, — Lushai vee 410 
pimburd, python, — Singhalese - 436 
pinang tree age 118, 114, 116 
pindenavd, an offering, — Singhalese. - 340 
pind, flat stone idol... fe we 876 
pintiliya, ladle, — Singhalese .. 336 
Pi p'o-cha lun —Vibhdshaédstra ss. we 388 


pirit, Buddha’s discourses, —Singhalese ... 341 
pirit néla, sacred cord, —- Singhalese we O41 
Pir Jabanian, shrine in Muzaffargarh vee 280 
Pir Katal, in Dera Ghazi Khan, a shrine . 280 
prtris, ancestors .. veg vee 238 
Pitricheta, not tie same as Matricheta woe O45 
Pitt Island . nee ee . 19 
Piyadasi, its meaning ... a3 265—267 


piyadassana (Pali) men to priyadaréana. 267 


Plato “ea one .. 430, 431 
Plutarch . exe aa aes ove - 438 
Puis or Shendax tribe ... ssa ane we 4183 
pokhu, omen rr . 279 
Polakési of the Kusumayadta inscrip- 
tion 7 age we =. 281, 28-4 
polangu, Ceylon vipeie.. Bil + ie . 436 
Po-la-p’o — Pahlavas ‘ie eee - 423 
polaval, village fair, — Singhalese ... we 339 
polkichcha, magpie robin, — Singhalese ... 435 
polyandry in Ceylon... ove vee . 338 
pone = 8 cowries ove * eos ee Oh 
porawa, hatchet, — Singhelese . 338 
porora, axe, — Singhalese . 308 
Porto Novo, tn. ... ae 31, 379, 466 
Poseidon on coins von ig vee 429 


Po-ta, district... or ive «. A17 


Pou-lo, k ves iss ate .. 426 


Pourushaspa, king, father of Zarathustra ... 416 
Pou-sa-chen- kie-king — Bodhisattva-charyé- 


nirdésa eae eee 3 vis owe 423 
péya days, in Ceylon... as tee +. 340 
prabhimandala, aureole se . 428, 431 
Prabhas and the horse, legend sei wa. 99 
Prahléd saa see 333, 334 
Prajipatya, Jaina ceremony .. aos « 460 
Prajfiapti, Yakshiat, 461; — Vidyadévi . 463 
Prakrit forms of Sanskrit personal 

names se eee * 219 n. 
Prakrit Laeingeea se ar ‘180, 181, 186—189 
Prasénajit, king of Kosala wee 233 


Prathaminuyéga, Digambara Véda ... soe 
Pratisththana, old capital of Maharashtra ... 


prdéyaschittas, penalties for breaches of the 
Smriti ... was 


409 
180 


365 


eve see tne one 
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prayer in the sacrifice of the Aryans... ae 296 
Preporis islands ... tee ves on oe 36 
Pratabhavana, a field 113, 123 
Prince, the Cucumber and the Rakshashi, 
legend ... * 97 £. 
Prince of Wales Tana, 34, "35 ; — Kyd’s 
report on, description of harbour, climate 
and products, 40, 41; — advantages as @ 
pert of refitment for the fleet, defects, 41 ff. ; 
— convicts removed to sae . 90 
Prithsirdma, Mehdisimanta ; a piotens of 
Krishna LIL., g. v., 215, 216, 220 ;— he was 


of the Baisa fanuly <8 sie see . 220 
Priyadarsi, 252, 233 ; or priyadarsin... 268, 287 
processions in Ceylon... a _ . dtl 
Prodigal Son, in Mikir .. or nee 205 £. 
Ptolemy IL., Philadel phos, his coins . . 431 
Ptolemy V. as 7 ees . 481 
Puducheéri, 7. e. Pondicherry bee ve = 822, 37) 
Pudukotiah Scate coins . ws . 313 
Pui-thiem, the great nawek: — Lushai we 410 
Pullicatt — Pulikat, tn. oe ave +. 808 
Pullicherrie, Puducheri... see wee wee 370 
Puwisavaaa, Jaina ceremony .. tes wee 460 
Punjab, the Greeks expelled ... ses see 252 


Puraindhi — (Vedic), Parendi or Parendi 


(Avestaic), g. ..- ove “ _ 29fn 
Purdnas, 251, “132, 423; — jinn ane wee 409 
Purigere thr ecwuideed district pee woe 222 
Purings ... ove tee see e 128 
Purna Varma, Maurya ag sa ove oe TH 
Parnavijaya, a Vidyddhara ... ew. = 117-127 
Purushadatté, Yaksuini eee we 461 
Purushéttapuram, vil. ian Ganjam disk: we 323 


Pushkalivati, Pushkaravati, Peshawar, 421, 


422, $23 ; — capital of the Yue-chi... . 429 
Pushpadanta, Yoh Jina ... aie ee «401, 464 
Pushpaséna tee ave tee oe . 240 
Putralekha of Sajjana ... . 348 


Qordn, its origin, 127 ff , 255 ff.; — first com- 
mitted to writing, fixing of thre text, 127; 
‘Sara,’ a section, 123 ; — the sdras employ- 
ed for announcing events, 12): — dogmas 

revisiun, 130 ff ; — doctrine of predestina- 

tion, 131; — how much is valid, 132 

phabetical symbols used to mark groups of 

Sdras, 183; — second revision, by Othman, 

135; art of reading the, 186; — points of 

contact between it and the 2nd Epistle of 

Peter, 255 ff.; — future of Moslem theo- 

eracy, 257 if ; — references to Christ, 259 

and n.; — veracity of, 391, 392; moral obli- 

gations is ote ese 397—399 


3 al- 


Qoréshi tribe sell amulets vee oo we 279 
Queda, ¢. bes Ses we 27, 80, 370, 465 


rd, toddy, — Singhalese eee oo. 339 
rabdéna, musical instrument, — Singhalese... 808 
Rachhchhavam, a misreading of Raivam, 


Q. 0, we vee toe w- §=655, 56 n. 
radd tenants, — Stiolialese we use . 337 
Ragha, c.in Persia wks see she ‘ae 288 
ralma, period of grace ... tee 255, 256, 257 
Raidham, a misreading of Raivam,g.v. .. 55 
raids, among the Lushais sus we «= 412, 413 
Raipur district, the Kamars in aes . 144 
Raivah, = Rayamal, pda Rayémél, in 

Baroda ... * 55, 56 
Raja Bali, woraaposd ae the Divali se =: 287, 238 
RAja Bhér ‘as a3 vee «. 344 and nu. 
Rajaditya, a governor under Krishna II. .,. 224 
RAjagriha... see sé “ve vo. 234 and n. 
rijihdinsa dee ais ve ar o» 853 
rijdkdriya, corvée, — Singhalese... woe 838 
Rajapmii in Hémingada eee ove wee 240 
rajas, passions «+. ie tes toe vo 116 
Rajasékhara, Sauraséni author se . 182 
Rajasthani, Rajputana dialects. 16, 186—188, 

191, 192 


Rajetarangint mentions Kanishka. 381, 383, 
Rajati, = Réjaditya,g.v. ... aes o3¢ 
Rajdvali, Ceylon dynasty, chronological list. . 


384 
224 
230 


Rijdvali-Kathé ... ae ie see woe 233 
Rajpat géts see ana 202, 312 
Rajpaianéa, co., 180; — Jaina liheatied . 459 
rakhri, amulet... oes a5 ane woe 280 
rikki-pGrnama w.. vee see vee 237 
riksha, charm. vee aes eas . 237 
Rakshashi .. aes 97, 98 
Rakshi, femsle ele. cae o 487 
Ral pa-chan, king of Tibet we OOK 
Rima, g.,3°2; ‘Rama,’ on coin 316, 317 
Rima ana ihe Divali... 237, 238 
Rimabhadra-Dikshita ... . 240 
Ramcad ... dos . dle 
Rampur «+ 312 
Ram pur- Bhanpar, Dinas Math . vee 460 


Ramsay, Lieut, transwits porns Settle- 
ment accounts, ke, 81. 84, 85: leaves on 
account of indisposition or we 87 

Ranamarda, a Madugonda-Chaluka. 281, 282, 234 

Ranchor = Krishna 334 and n, 335 

Rangha or Xexartes, riv es i owe 287 

rangin, heated sand bath, ke .., ess eo. 28 

Ranipdr, vil. near Patna 3 wi ww. 79 

Raniwal, shrine ... wee ies wee 398 
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Rafijabala, satrap vee wee wes ae 43 | Radradiman, satrap... Sea ie oe 265 
Réshtrakdta officials... tes eo we 254 | rudriksha rosary a oF a. OOF 
Ratan Singh Rathaur of Mérata, father of Rufinus, 9; — references to St ‘Thomas. « =13,15 
Mira Bai ae ais ote ees « 329 | ruk, the Myristica horsfieldia, — Singhalese... 437 
Ratana Sitra wn tee oes a w. S41 | Rukaiya, dr.of Muhammad ... -_ vee O45 
Ratha... oe veo ase ae « 231 1 Rokmii ... we be Gee ase eo 830 
rati ase Ses ies oss «. 120 | Rummindéi pillar i tune: an tee «. 366 
rat kihivi, Acacia eatechu, — Singhadens .. 437 | Rapd, follower of Chaitanya ... sos 334 n. 
Ratnasambhava, a Buddha. «» 111, 121 | Rapnath, roek edict... ase fas oe 236 
Rattas of Saundatti; their erest was the 
sendéraldichhana or red-lead crest, 216 and 
n.; —references in their records to Krishna 
IIL, g.v., 215; — their claim to be con- Sa’ad bin al-As, a Koreishite bes oe 135 
nected with Krishna III., 220, 221; — their Sabean power passed to the Abyssinians, 392; 
family can perhaps be traced back to monarchy ... es 0 see see 393 
an earlier time, 221; — abstract of the sachadharmathida, on coins ... as yw. 429 
contents of the Hannikere or Hannikéri sadalgamuva adikdram, office-bearer, — Sin- 
Inscription sre tee nee wee one QA7 ghalese . .. ane oe . 3 
B&wan, g... oe soe v4 ae we 833 | Saddsiva Raya, kin 3 
Réyadrag — Raidroog, taluk& of Bellary, Sadhu or Palas . taal ag - 2 
coins found... ve oe S17 | sidan, a cry in Ceylon ... ws one we £40 
a lanl eae Riydmal, in Baroda ; sidikka, nutmeg, — Singhalese Fy, ve 437 
ancien 1Vanh tee ex « 6618 : ? 
rdo-chog, stone tibles, —- Ladakh ee soe 389 Bae. he poeinen ee Gene tig at 39 
rdo-gri, stone knives, — Ladakh ++ 39) | sagn, charm, wien ai a ‘i i 260 
rdo-ltog, stone-pot, — Ladakh... vee wee 390 Savah, Arab prophetess - ag 397 
rDo-ltog-ri, hill near Wanla in Ladakh —... 389 | Saoala. capital of k Menander : - i 430 
rdo-star, edged stone axe, — Ladakh + 39) | Sahasrim, roek edict 236 
rdulu, stone-pot, ~ Ladakh .. .. ++ 390 | Snild, tribe of Lushais ... eee Oo ve 413 
Reddick (Mr.), surgeon, his death at the An- St. George's Island, 198; — fort A ; 367, 368 
damans, 87; — application for admission of St. Thomas’ Mount, tree upon } . 27,4 50 131 
his child to the Orphan School ... +e B8, ED Sajjana's Putraletha ... ic 2 "aus, 350 
red-lead crest, sendiraldichhana, of the Rat- sajosha — hazaosha, self-willed, — fewer. aoe 
tas of Saundatti tee + 216, 221 n. | Saka era, 230, 265; — dating from the coro- ‘ 
redi-hovi, female fly-cateher, — Singhalese... 435 nation of Kanishka: 383, 421, 499; — kin 
reheyyd, crickets, — Singhalese oe 436 probably Buddhists - 429 
Rekhta, Hindéstdni poetry... 16] Sakaknla .. aCe oe ” 493 
religious rites in Ceylon tee 339 ff. | Sikatala, father of Bhadraséhu, the Jaina 
eae da Ry vets we eee - 102 patriarch v2 231 
sbutes, Rajputs vis se soe = O68, 470 A Ser Varela see 
Rig-Veda and the Paranal, 291, 298; — — pie Siete Uy ane 350 
verbal forms... ney. uses ace © 455 | sak pdruva, wooden wheel, — Siggiies 3, "308 
Rik or Rig-veda ... oe se tes - 298 | Santi eed _ . 469 
Rin «chen « mehog (Paramaratna ?) - 360 | SAkya, the Ticlchiaees pr onseiner of the Tibe- 
Rishabba, 1st Jina ane iy roe tod tan kings ; — the mountaineer we 238 
Rishis notes + os 233 1 SAkya Muni, Buddha 233, 348, 365, 494 
ritavanas == ashaonish, cspibeous ones + 294 | Sakya race = na , : 233 
Roberts (Capt ) . s+ we 86 | Sakya Simha, era hat « “ats -- 227, 298 
rock edicts, seeped to Bampriti se +» 233 1 SAla tree ... as sis 7 ee 354 
Sie tenants, — Singhalese ia woe 837 | Sdlagrim .. se isi ; Pa . 333 
lyacaste 4. tee wee 437 
Réhini, Yakshini, 461; — — Vidytaévi ai wee 463 Sulemansense Tv eet paras ¥ 
rong, village, — Mikir .. ae eae 102 | galt peeter BSS heen Sei BR 
Rosetta stone, decree of... ase ass «. 431 | Saméidhi ... ve Rte sei = 122, 127 
Rudra, g. ... Pr a tes » 298, 299 | Saman, Ceylon festival... eae a 310 
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samanalay6, butterfly, — Singhalese wee 436 
Samdvurtana, Jaina ceremony... oe ene 460 
Sambhava, 3rd Jina... . we. 461 
Samghaguhya, father of Matricheta nee wee OE 
Samghagupta, father of Vagbhata ... ee OLS 
sanighe upaytte, = jomed the Order... 236 n. 
sami, grave niche eee wee 280 
Sauprati, 227; — Tibetan, Sanabadi w- 230, 

282, 233 
Samnskiras or karmans, of the Brahmans... 460 
Samvat era too a eee ove eee 230 
Samyuktdgama ie was eee 423, 424 


Samyukta-rutna-pitaka-stitra — Tad-paé-tsang- 


king 381, 382, 384, 386 
Sanatan, follower “of Chaitanya 384 n, 
Siiichi relic caskets, 305, 566; —stipas ... 428 
Sandheads, the .. ee eee see . 138 
Sandardk, Sanadrik, L. Andranopolis, ren 
dranobolys, tn. visited by St. ‘fhumas_... 5—8 
Sandracottus or sandracyptus, 227; — 
regarded as Asuka... -_ tes wee 228 
Sanuur, Raja of . “ tee - 325 
Séngé Kana of Mewar, father- -in-law of Mira 
Bai sve oe 329—831, 333, 334 
Sanyhabhati, translator ie wes vee 423 
nanghamitra, sister of peee mission to 
Ceylon ... aes os eve we 364 
Sanghata-parvatas, two mts. of i iron .., vow L14 
Sangrémjit, sun of Band Sur .. wee 312 
Sankhu, shell, on coin .., eee eed wee 320 
sanki, SAnki, in Baroda; ancient name San- 
Kiya owe see ove oe Ot 
Sankiya, = Senki; Sdnki, in Baroda ... wwe «OF 
San-mei-ting (samddhi) .. ee see OL 
Sanskrit, the relation of Saurastnt to it, 
181, 182, 159, 190; — words in the Malay 
443, 455—457 


language aoe eos eee 
Sanskritised forms of vernacular names ; 

Chidagrama = Mudiyanir, and Kanta- 

kadvara = Mulbaégal... mor sas we §=658 


Santa, Yakshini.. 9 6) + ene 461 
Santali lang., supposed influence on 
Gondt .. noes one 449, 458 
SAnti, 6th Jina... 9. teen 462 
Saoshyant, angel, Iranian... ooe wee ALS 


sapsanda, Artistolochia mdica, — Singhalese. 309 
Saptarishi, seven minstrels, the stars in Ursa 


Major ... ise eee soe 292 
sapu, champak, — Biiehalesss.: a 340, 437 
sdr, chief, — Mikir sve es wos . 102 
Saragon IT. of Assyria .. ee wa 283 
Sarajah Cawn, Bhabandar of Qusdike: « 370 
Sarasvati,g. acs wee .» 98, 237, 463 
Sarasvati, stream between the tude and 

Ganges ... ae: ase oe 291, 292, 298 





sella, chella, ‘a javelin’... 


Sarat Chandra Das (Babu) on Tibetan Jails, 


&e. ive Se wee aia S33 vee 235 
Sirdhagataka ... ae oe oes - 885 
Sariputra. Siriputto, Sdrivutto o- 365, 425 
Sarira, the body .. PAN iva See: ow» 120 
Sarmanas nee _ eee ove ve 233 
Sarvahna, Yaksha +s ees ees . 463 
Sarvaphala, a mt. ota oF 7 we 125 
Sarvastivadins, 228; — schieol _ 383 n, 
Sarvastramahajvala, Vidyadévi vee we 463 
Sasa, coins relating to ... 3 ree «. 152 
Sdésanadavi See we «©4461, 463 
Sasinka Déva of Kama Suvarna eee «- §=78 
Saspola Bridge on the Indus, carvings. 361, 362 
Sasram Chand Katéch, Raja ... tas we 876 
Sassanides, religious revival under them, 

289, 427 
Sassanian empire eee a woe ove 392 
Sdstrdbhydsa, Jaina ceremony i -- 460 


Sdtakani of the Sdtavahana family of the 


Andhrabhritya dynasty ve 180 
SAtakarni Gotamiputra, k. -. 266 and n. 
Sétakarnin Sdtavahana, a Kuntula .. wow 10 
S4tavahana, Salivahana, Séld4hana or Hala ... 180 
Satavahana, Andhra, k. ... see w=: 883 n. 
satt — a case of ... ats tes tee we 33 


Sattadhard, fourth court of inquiry at Vaisdli, 235 
Sattasai of Hala, oldest work in Mahardshtri. 180 


sdttukdrayd, attendants, — Singhalese ve 433 
Satyarndhara, k. of maa an wee 240 
Satyavan ... ses ee ise sor 238 
Saumya, Jaina ceremony: se we «» 460 
Saunaka, 3rd patriarch of the Buddhist chureh. 231 
Saungara (? Savgrama), vil. in Rampur vee O12 
Sauraséna, country about Mathura .- 181 


Saurasént, a Prikrit dialect, 180; — more closely 


related to Sanskrit than the others... 181 ff. 
Saurmana, — solar year one we. 228 
sava, green, &, ... és See os 280 
savi, used for bhang by Mubiamadana vee 280 


Sayyids, of the Karnal, 100; — sell amulets... 275 
Schultze (Benj.), Hindésténi Grammar... 21, 24 
Scriptures, Tibetan... oe ose « 228 


Scythia allotted to St. Andrew ate Me 10 
Scythian lang. oe ka and n. 
Se — Sakas — rule over Ki- -pin, 418 and n. 


conquest by the Yue-chi, 419; — their 

identity... tee aes Ses 423 f. 
Sea Horse (the brig) tes 81, 85, 88, 90, 198 
sections of unknown castes”... «. 208, 204 
Selachaittiya digoba, shrine in Ceylon . 341 
Selena, g.... oes oe 0 tee ere 428 
Seleukos Nicator... ves ove vse 227, 232 
Seleukides, their coins .., ce see wwe 431 


227, and Additions 
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sellukétana, chellakétane, the jave'in-bouner 
of the Mukula or Che'lak étuna family. 226. 227 
Sell ké-ana, another name or an epithet of 


Ben @a,g. vw ve 222, 227 
Sellavidega, a biruda of Bhillama II. 227 
Semites 298, 291, 296 
Senakeliya or Keti, Kartika Mangalys festi- 

valin Ceylon ... ee eee . sil 
Sénapati, chicf minister of Vaisali_ ... wee 235 
sendriya, space ... ae ee LS 
sendiralinchhana, ‘the. red ‘ead crest’ of 

the Rattas of Saundatti . 2:6 and n. 
Serampore Missiouaries, their early publica- 

tions tes — tee isos 241 ff. 
Sétupati, on coin... Ar ave ice eee 316 
Sétupatis of Ramnad ... aes enw 316 
Seu-li — Sinhala, Ceylon i -. 426 
Seu: ma Ts’ien, historian es 418, 422, 423 
seven, a sacred number with the Semites ... 293 
Shah4nushéhi, a Saka k. . 423 
Shahr Sultin in Muzaffagarh, a shrine ... 280 
éhank of Vishnu.. an 238, 239 
Shanm: kha or Karttikeya, Yaksha She . 462 
Shendus or Puis, tribe of the Lushais, their 

burial-grounds, 411;— mode of attack, 

412; — live east of the Koladain, their 

language ves “ ae oo 413 


Sher Shah rebuilt Palin! eee ae we 79 


Shésha, thousand-headed cobra es wee 238 
Shia sectarians ... se 3 134 n, 
Shiaism « ves eee se . 261 


shibboleth of the Suaiae 134; cf the Shias. 261 
shé.lasakurman, ceremonies of the Ss aaa 


Jainas ... eos Te ta . $60 
Sholapur, tn. eos see . 460 
Shore (Sir d.), Gcsemor: Gener (1798-4) 44, 

90, 137 
shraddhas, offerings to ancestors eee 238 
Shiidsas = Surao, valiant splits... woe 295 

& Alkot Bi dlmans oe aoe ose . oth 
Sibi, king or Indra vos se B27 
Sidd4pura, version of rock edit. see . 236 
Siddha : rer 121, 197, 464 
Siddhachakra, Tei asacre at plate . 464 
Siddhartha, name of one of the years of the 

sixty-years cycle of Jupiter ... 213 fF. 
Siddhartha, attained Bucdhahood vee 232 
Siddhayini, Siddhayiké, Yakshini eee 463 
Sidh ssi a ies oP 876 n. 
Sie, viceroy see es +. 422 
Siftr, L. Saphor, Sepo Re, ‘eee of k. 

Mazdai ... * as ass « 4,5,7,8 
Siggava, the Sthavi VITA ee ‘ ase « 281 
Silabhadra, chief of Nalanda aos 383 n. 
Stmantakarana, Jaina ceremoBy =... ve 460 





. 460 
382 


Sfmontiunayona, Briana ceremony 
Simba. patriarch .. si sas 
Sinha? on evin, 315, 316, 318, 324; — lion 


throne ... iss oe wee 428 
Simla Hill tees: aes eee . 203 
Singis-ra, — Malay 448 


Singhalese, glimpses of their Bocisl life. 308 ff., 
336 ff., 432 ff. 
oes eee Ses 426 
Sikasaan ; wee «» «=©.310, 311 
sinhay‘, lion’s fat, _ Singhatese woe 404 
Sintice, Syntice, friend of Migdonia, convert- 
ed by St. Thomas aes ow. 155 
Si-rena, mother ... as eee --. 120 
Sirmar, tn., Punjab vee saa we 416 
Sirshaka, Bhikshu, probably Aryadeva .. 346 n. 


Sinhala, Ceylon ... 


Sihantana (Asipattra ?), Yaksha birds . W3 
Sishyalekha of Chandragomin ... 348 and n., 383 n. 
Sisundga, k. of M&yadha aes 239, 231 
Sita, g. acon og. Soe ... 832 and n. 
Sitala, 1th Jima... ee 462, 463 
Sitala devi, goddess eee 33% -_ we =89 
Siterparna, a place oe ae w+ 288 
sitlaru, — Singhalese ... ww. 837 


Siva temple at Trinomalai, 313; lingam, 216; 


coins from temple of, 219; — on coins, 319, 

420, 428; — worship, 376 n.; Siva saved by 
a spider aise ean see vee 373 
siyambald, tamarind, — Smghalese ... vee 437 
Skandagupta, defents the Hdnas fre wee O09 
Skyin-gling, place near Khalatse —... w S91 
small-pox, among the Singhalese vee 483 
Smaséanm = field of graves vee 234 
Smerdes (pseudo) See , «. 289 
Smith (Mr. G ), letters ... . 194 
Smriti mr . 865 
* Snow Comnmaliies “a ‘gl, 85, 88, 90, 92 


‘Snow Druid,’ brig 


-- 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 94, 194 


‘Snow Nancy,’ brig ae eae 86, &7, 88 
Socrates Scholasticus, reference to Church of 
St. Thomas at Edessa .. one 9, 14, 15 


Sédesataik, a corrupt word meaning probably 
‘one hundred and sixteen’ rather than 


‘sixteen hundred’ 49 f, 52 
Sodom... ove -_ vee - 265 
Sohan, riv at Patna... 78, 77, 80 
Soked = Séketa,e. 0. se aee . 319 
Soma, god -»- 294, 296, 298, -99 
Soma-Haoma worship ... eee eee ee 291 
Sophronms (pseudo) . 146 
Sophronius (St ), patriarch of Jetiekon we 147 
soran, to ask aid of a spiritual adviser - 220 
Sotér megas, k. ... ee vee ww. 231 


Sozomon, 9; reference to the Church of 
St. Thomas at Edessa... ais oe 13, 15 
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Spalagadamés. his coins... te twe 42.9 Sunthavadaka, an ancient village in Broach, 
Spalahorés, his coing «. wes wee . 429 56, 57 
Spualirisés, his coins ety obs .. 429 | Suparéva, 7th Jina Se, eee 46], 463 
spurious Indian records; identification of superstitions among the Singhalese ... 432 f. 
places mentioned in some of them...49, 52, Sura, capital of Persians beg ys 229 n. 
53, 55, 57 | Sara, name for Matricheta ... 345, 346, 350, 385 
Srivakas ... oa see 459, 460 | Surdshtra, dist. ... tea ise o. 4292 
Ernpas, Zrqporsr, on some coins of Menander, Surat, 47, 48, 367 ;--— a Digambara seat of 
430 and n. learning nas wes see ... 460 
Sravan, month ... we ie ... 237 | surgun, worshipper of images... .. 280 
Srayarinda, llth Jina... ue _ .. 462 | Susa, Persian capital ... see ors 289 n. 
8r#, on coin, 319, 320; Sri... aoe . 360 | Sushravas,— Husravangh— an Ushana ... 294 
Srichandra, k., son of Bindusdra . 348 | Susiana or Elam... ae Sei «. 285, 286 
Sridhara coins... 315, 316 | SuSsruta, physician oes ses Ses . 884 
Sri-dharma-pitaka- hidieas sttra (Fu ae -ts’dng- Sutérak4, Yakshini ua tee se wee 462 
in-iuen-king) ... ae tee . «- 382 | Sttrdlamkdra of Aégvaghosha, 349 and n., 
Sridutta, merchant of Rajapurt de wee 249 350, 331, 382 n., 384—387 
Srigyotti ae we eee we owe: 113 | sttikkd, sun-bird, —Singhalese —... .. 485 
Sri-Krishnardya (2) on coin .. 324 | Svimi-Mahdséna,g. as si we 284 
Srfvatsa lavichhana Sas Bee ... 462 | svastika, symbol... a ies . 238 
grivira, legend on coins ... 314, 315 | Svétambara Jainas, 23), 459; differ tein 
Sri vriksaa, tree ... a .. 462 the Digambaras 460 £. 
SthAviras, 228 n.. 232 ; “Ls Viliayn chiete; list of, Swedisb cerebrals » 455 
230 ; — chronological list... au «. 229 | Syam = Siam . 466 
Sthulabhadra, disciple and successor of Bha- Syima Yaksha, 451; — or Vijaya « 462 
dravahu... ¥ Sen oes ... 231 | Syntengs of Jaintia .., ise we 102 
Stokoe (Lieut.) in command stay dain’: 87; Syriac version of The Acts of St. Thomas, 
letters, 828, 89;— his account of the 1, 2 ff., 154, 155, 157—159 
Andamans, plan of Port Cornwallis (1793), Syrian Christians, their creed os . 259 
194, 195 
Stone age, in Ladakh ... see a . 889 
Straton I, his coins... Pa - 430 
stipa,oncoin .. ee a . 430 Tabaung, Burmese month, March eee 298 
Subhashitamalika, by Dr. Cappeller, 300 ff, fabus, inthe Panjhb ae te see SAB, B44 
399 ff., 438 ff, 471 ft. tahannuth, Arab rite ... See «. 396 
Subhdshitaratnakarandakakathd of Stra... 350 Ta-bia, 417; conquered by the Yue-chi, 418, 
stichi, trellis aes see oes . 430 7 ia —theirland —... nee ose soe 423 
stichi rakhnd, sacred milk aes 3s wwe 344 Taif, near Mecca ee eet oes 394 
Sudarsana, weapon of Vishnu ... ov vee 122 arene a Fe “se ++ 393 
SudharmA, wife of UtsAhadharma .. 195 | Pakata, in Malay woe 448 
Sudra custe, 237:— and Divali ...—_... 928 | 41m the Corypha umbreculifera — Singha. 
Sudurjaya, Brahman .. 346 and n. lese see - wa 437 
Sughdha, Sogdiana wee 987 and n. | Eatagoya, Vankiud iskeenas = Siigbalees 435 
Suhastin .. ses ... 932 | Talakad in Mysore, mentioned as Talavana- 
Sulrillekha of Nagarjuna ++ 848 suid n., 383 n. ULB. (uote | ete :° a - 222 
Sujangur ... ae oe as ese ... 376 | ‘alapat, head shade, — Singbalese ac - 839 
sukshatra — hukshathra,—TIranian ... oo. 202 Talavanapura, = Talakéd in Mysore... 999 
suliya, hairy whorl,—Singhalese ...  ... 483 sl ied re ra, — Singhalese oe one one 
Sumati, dth Jina Se - - 461 | gamas, lusts i cae ee . fi ite 
Sumatra, campher exported, 367: -- latinas? 375 | Tamil... ee 449, 451, “452, 454, 456-468 
Sumerian seven ... ste a oe +. 294 | Ta-mo-mi-to — Dharmamitra... = w. 387 
Sungskrit = Sanskrit... .. ..  «. 245 | Tanglauas, Lushai tribe see we wwe 418 
Sunna traditions te gtses. “ene 130n. | Tanjur .. 345, 346, 348, 379, 380 
Sunni, sect Bes on ae was e. 261 | Tank, the Nawabof .. ot sae ves 416 
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Tansén, Akbar’s minstrel ... «+ +» 333 | Thlang-Thangs, Shendu tribe...  ... 0. 413 
Tantra... it as -_ -- 348 | thir deng, blacksmith, — Lushai _ -. $14 
T’an-ydo, a éramana --- 3&2 | Thomas (St.), his connection with India, 
T'ao-sinen, writer abe sis ie we 420 1 ff, 145 ff.; — Acts of, 1 ff.; — sold to 
Pao-te-king see as oe a - 426 Habban, 4; — martyrdom of, 5; — move- 
Tapalinada,a place... eee Bee eee 125 ments of, 5, 6; — proper names in the Acts 
Tapas, asceticism ave oa toe woe 464 of, 6,7; — early writers who mention the 
Tard, g., hymn to her ... igs . 348 apostleship of, 9 ff. ; ~ evangelised Parthia, 


Téranath, history of Indian Buddhism, ‘345 ; _ 
references to MAtricheta, 345, 346 and n., 


347349 n., 305:—to Kanishka, 381, 
383 n., 423 
Targum ... oe oes we we 258 
tarra, small copper coin eee ase ve B71 
Tartar princes... see vee . 432 
Taswell (Capt.), letters 98, 94, 95, 96, 137 

tatha, a prefix in the name Tatha-Umbars ; 
explained tee ses eee we Od 


Tatha-Umbaréa, an eusient name of Bagumra 
in Baroda, 54; —explanation of the prefix 


tatha ... ae ane eae _ ve Bb 
Ta-t’sin, — Romanempire ... oat vee 426 
taul = long suffering, forbearance .., wee 257 
tavalam, pack-bullocks, — Singhalese . 839 
Tavernier, Hindostani scholar os wwe 240 
Ta-wan... is vee ae ne wee 418 
Taxila, rebellion there ... ue sie « 233 
Ta-Y ue-chi ive an . 424 
Tchang-k’ien, 417 ; — his j journeys, 418, 491: 

— captivity ... we 3 . 419 
Tehang-ngan, c. oes « 421 
Tche-le — "Chat a, for Giucakee, ‘eg we 308 
Tche-lo-kia, Charaka, physician . 387 
Tch’eng-ti, emperor ag 4h8, 421 
Tche-p’an, Ch’-phan, Chinese author . 382 
‘Tchen-tan, — Chinese ... » 423 


Tchen-t’an, Chin-than, probably Kachgaria.. wee 380 
Tchen-t’an Ki-ni-tch’a, 382 ; — dévaputra Ka- 

nishka ... ---d84, 385, 386, 387 
telambu, Sterculia foetida, —Singhalese ... 437 
Telugu folklore, 275 #f.; — characters on coins, 

318, 314, 315 ; — lang. 450—156, 458 
Temmins (Capt.) hae ‘e o. 89 
Temple coins ove ve 313 


Tengrikvatu, sheng sons of heagen wee 432 
Tenton story, Mikir 208 ff. 
Tertia, L. Treptia, wife of king Mazdai awe 5,7 
Teshri, Oct.-Nov. ses we a 
teteks-== creeping animals “ oe 117 
Teu-cha-lo,— Tushéras tee was vee 423 
Teu-k’iu-le, — Takhara one es eee 423 
‘Theophilos, his coins... +. 430 
Theos, title of Seleukos I. Nikator ses ve 431 
Eherepenchts, class of eee Jainas ... 459 
''Thibaw, kk. “ “ see . 416 


15; — writings of doubtful date mention 

him, 145 ff.; — Calamina, scene of his 

martyrdom, 189 ff.; — the Legenda Aurea, 

154 f.;— Ethiopic version of The Acts 

contains two separate accounts of, 156 £.; — 

Syriac version of The Acts... 157, 159, 381 
Thonmisambhota, inventor of the Tibetan 

alphabet es ove eee 363 
Thornhill (C.), letter ion sae . §=93 
Thrita or Thraetona Athwya, iti anian g., 

287, 294, 
Thupérama dagoba, shrine of right collar 
bone, — Ceylon ove . eee OAL 
Tibetan dates of Buddha, 298 , — wetovadce to 

Addka, 232; — affinities of the Lichchhavis, 

233 4£.; —~ rock inscriptions... «- 86], 862 
Tibeto-Burman languages, some branches of, 101 
T'ien-chu—India—conquered by the Yue-chi, 

417, 426 
Tien-fa — Dévadharma coe vee we 884 
Vien-tzeu, son of Heaven, emperor of China, 

421, 426; — dévaputra of the Yue-chi...426, 432 
Tiglatpilesar HI. Be soe 288 
ili, co, ... we 348 
Timins, Commander of the ‘Nautilus’ Brig. 85 
Tinnevelly coins 7 ive «- «315, 316 
Tipperahs, Chittagong Bill tribe... eee 411 
Tipd Sultan, coin attributed to his reign... 322 
Tiridatos I. oes ass eve 431 
Tirthakaras, Jain 230, 459-461, 463 
Tiruvannamalai, or sore in So. Arkat, 


296 


eee eee 


eee eee 


temple ... sos . ovo on . 318 
Tishtar, the star Sirius te ees woe 294 
Tissa — (Tishya) — Moggaliputra, patriarch, 

231, 232 ; —religious aude of Asdka. 365, 366 
Tividi, hill... - aes ses woe 284 
topu, offering... oe ae wee OCT 
Topu Jopu, meaning anknown, ‘Kuiors oe 279 
téra, Cassia leaves, — Singhalese  ... we 437 
toran, — Singhalese ae ose woe 309 
Totemism in the Panjab ves ---201 #f., 312 
Tou-mi, principality... ove éss woe 417 
Transoxiana, Sakas driven thence ... 429 
trial vf prisoners, in Tibet and Vaisfli . 235 
Trichinopoly coins sae ds Se oo SLB 
Trimukha, Yaksha sea is ans ww 461 


Trincombar,c. ... se a wes 466 


Si) ot a 
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Trinity, as understood by Moslems ... wee 259 
Trinomalai, Tiruvann4malai, in So. Arkat ... 318 


Tripitaka... ie ete see bee owe O81 
Triratnaddsa, not Matricheta .. oes wee SD 
trigéla, on coins . ive eee 333, 429 


Trita Aptya or ‘Deaiiati. g. 294, 296 
trob, stone tobacco-holder —.. Be s-- 390 
Tsa-pao-ts’ang king, = Sasinyukta-ratna-pita- 


ka-sttra... ae ee +. 382 
Tshan-di, examination aaa shine “of pri- 
soners in Tibet ws ses oss eee 235 


Tsien-Han-chou ... és ant ar «. 418 
tsig, stone oil-press ste one eee 389 
Ts’ in, Chinese dynasty ... tae ise . 882 
Tsi-tchin-lun, Sarhyukta-tativa-sdstra + 383 1. 
Ts’ung-ling — Bolor ... 382, 383, 387, 421, 422 
Tukharas, Tushdras wee 380, 421, 423, 424 
Tula or Libra, zodiacal sign ... Be vee 237 
Tuliga, a biruda of Krishna III, qg. v., 217 andn 
Tulst Das and Mira Bat ies we =: 32, 833 
Tulu differs from the other Dravidian lang- 
wages .. soe es ‘ee wwe «=. 449, 45-4 
Tumbura, Yaksha soe ie ite we 461 
Tung Tien-tchu — Eastern India... woe 885 
Tun Sarana, the three refuges, — Singha- 
lese sie a -_ sae vee 340 
Turis, of the Kurram Valley, ass és «- 100 
Turribius, mentions Acts of St. Thomas... 2 
Turushka, Tou-kiue or Yue-chi dynasty 384, 424 


‘Tutacree, Tutakorin... na we =—309, 872 
Tw&shtra ... sie vee ee ae wee 291 
Uch, in Bahawalpur, a shrine ... ss «280 
nehit, small insect tee es ve LIZ 
Udai Bai, sister-in-law of Mira Bai re vee 330 
Udayast, son of Band Sur “ce ses wee 312 


udella, hoe, — Singhalese .., ees «+ 808 
udupila, a village faction, —Singhalese ... 337 
nkunilla, pointed stick, — Singhalese eee 308 
uldmid, devil-bird, — Singhalese ea « 435 
Umétaé, in Kaira; the spurious plates pur- 
porting to have been issued in A, D. 478; 
identification of the places mentioned in 


them... see ase wee = ww 932 
Umkhen, riv., Assam ... ase vee 102 
Umm Kalthurn, dr. of Matunmaadly: vee 395 


Ummi, epithet of Muhammad... 129 and n., 258 
Unddi-Sittra as ave 379, 380 
wnrahapuluvd, loris, — Sidwhalose or we 434 
Updidhydya, Jaina order ate tee o 464 
Upagupta, supposed spiritual guide to Kala- 
§éka se ees 231, 365 and n., 366 
Upanayana, Jaina ceremony ... Pe vee 460 
Upardja, officer in Vaisali wee eae OBS 


Updsaka, conversion of Priyadarsi ... coe 233 
upasampadd, ordination 231, 232, 236 
Upatishya (Sariputra), ene of Buddha ... 365 


Uravilva, tn. cee 33 ats tee wee 232 
brna wes ea $e5 ae vee 428 
Ushanas (Kava Usa or Giedtian) sid woe 294 
Ushilathana, a misreading of Dashilathana, 
G-¥. ove ave ies wae «. 54 and n. 
ushntsha ... aan See eve 428 
Utntr, Uttanir, in Kélar, Mysore: probably 
mentioned as Uttagrima ... uae -. «58 
Utsihadharma, a man ... ee oe «= 125, 196 


Uttagrama, probably = Wootnoor, Utnur, 
Uttanir, in Kélar, Mysore ... ae 57, 58 
Uttandr in Kdlar, Mysore: ig mention- 


ed as Uttagrama ove a ete we 58 
Uttarasala aus as se as 228 n. 
uttardsanga, mantle... as ass oe 428 
Uttarashara, mouth... aa sae ee 228 


Uttarathén month see . --- 228 and n. 
Uvakhshastar (K yaxares) sie a see 289 


Uvakhshatara (K yaxeres) oe sv os 287 
Vadaghno... és tee -_ ve 416 
Vadibhasimha’s Gadyadhintanvant ar see 240 
Vagbhata, medical writer aes oe wee B45 
Vaghauri, ancient village in Baroda... 52, 53 


vdhana, vehicle... we 314, 316, 319, 220, 322 
Vaibhashika school ... ste ess 383 n. 


Vaidéhi, = Sita .. See AY, ied we O32 
Vairdtya or Vairdtt, Yakshini,.. vee wee 462 
Vairéchana, a Buddha ... ihe ee TL1I—126 
Vairdtya, Vidyddévi... se fee oe 463 
Vaisadéva, Jaina ceremony ... ia wee 460 
Vaisikha, month.. ies ve . 228 


Vaisali, council, 231, 233; disposing of the 


dead in, 234; judicial system we 235 
Vaisravana, g. ... one wae ee 121, 125 
Vaisya caste see ses see és wee 237 
vajra, diamond ... sé tee see vee £28 
Vajra-sticht aoe ose see vee 382 
Vajrasrinkhalé Yakshini, 461; Vidyadévi. 463 
Vakereta, probably Kabul... 5 . 287 
Valabhi = Wala, Wala, or Walem, in Kathia- 

war ots vee 49 


Valabhi records; “the crisis plies purpor' +. 
ing to have been issued in A D. 478 ; identi- 
fication of the places mentioned in then we AY 


valaha, bear,—Singhalese ... . $54 

Vallabha lord, the; a designation of Anéshe. 
varsha I. eee 7 reared 

Valli Amma, consort of ‘Kartikeya see wwe ll 


Vamanabhattabana’s Virandrdyonacharta., 3 
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varadahasta mudrad — ws vee w. 462, 463 | Vijay4 or Jaya, Yakshini Pan ioe woe 462 
Varanandi, Yaksha se ws we 461 «| “Vijaya or Sydma, Yaksha~—... vee awe 462 
Varanda river = Wand Khari j in wipeouulics . 56,57 | Vijaya, wife of k. Satyamdhara owe BH 
Varanéra, = Walnér, Walnér, in Broach ... 56 | Vijay&ditya sie aes ae wee, ON, DBF 
Vararuchi, Prakrit grammarian ... 180-183 | Vijayakirti, k. of Li invaded India ... oe 349 
Vardhamana, 24th Jina .. 463 | Vijayanagara kingdom, coins. 315, 317, 318, 
Varena, a Persian dist. ..- we 287, 288 321, ee 
Variagin, a tree .. ee ace .. 123 | Vijay&nké, wife of Adhéra,q v. w+. ore 222 
Varnanirhavdr eaameoke a, “translation of Vijrapani, gw. des aes, ill 
part of . os ve oe we B47, 348 VikrtaneheirAvartiny nn a biruda allotted ms 
varna sibs 48, OF phonology te oe . 379 Krishna IIT, q. v. .. 217 and n. 
Varuna, g., 111, 125, 292, 299, 298, 299; — Vikramaditya era owe ise ae we 230 
Yaksha ... a ee -_ at ... 463 | Vikramaditya, k. of Ujjain, a Gupta... 237, 238 
vas, rainy season, — Singhalese . 840 | Vimala, 13th Jina pan st dee - 462 
Vasubandhu bea eee eee 345, 383 n. | vimana, a car « 240 
Vasudéva, possibly Mazdeo. 159: — on coins... 428 | vina to one sae ar wee 240 
Vasumiira, president of the council of Vinaya hiiets: list see aii ee - 230 
Kanishka Se ese ae ove 383 0, 425 | Vindhyas... ‘ a we 180 
Vasupdjya, 12th Jina 462, 464 | Vindusara, Bindusara, date ee daxthi ex we 202 
WVAsushka, Turushka, k...- ac Oe ee 424 | Viparyayas sas es wee cat woe 348 
Vatasavitri ne . we  aee 238 | Virandrdyana, a biruda of Amoghavarsba I... 228 
vay-dam-loh, cholera, — iauuline we. 411 Virundrdyanacharita of Vamauabhattabana.. D400 
Vayu, wind god .. dec; + ave 294 | Virgin Mary, death of . oe we 157 
Viiyu-Purdna ove w+ 252 | visa kumbha, plant, aatidous to eatin poi- 
Vidas of the Disambars 5 ainas tee . 459 son, — Singhalese on ee we $34 
Vedic dialects, 181, 184, 185. 456 : religion: Vishnu, g., and the Divali sed 237, 239 
its source ces aa +. 297 | Vishnu, image at Dondra, 310; — on coins, 
Vedisagiri (Chetiyayivi) ste .. 364 314; epithet to, 315, 316, 320, 321, 323; — 
rél, spear of Kartikéya .. eee ww. Bll namdm, trident mark, 315; — chakra, 315, 
Vel Viddné, irrigation aieeks = ‘Sinhalese, see 086 325; described... és se sa soe 330 
Vellore Rayars, their coins. ve O15 | Vishnu-krdnti, Evolvulus alsinoides, — Sing- 
Vemana, Telingana poet... vee 378 halese wee ie a wee O09 
Venddad... ie see an «. 415 | Vispanthis, sub- division, of Digambara Jainas 459 
Veukatd, on coin... eee . 816 | Vitdrana, revenue officer,— Singhalese —..._ 336 
Veukatappa, ON COIN see vee 520 | vituchumudrd, attitude .. Pry wee £28 
Venkatas of Vijayanayara, coin iptetuted to. 821 | Vivihu, Jaina ceremony A ae wee 460 
Vénugrima, = Belgaum 218, 219 | Vivanghat, father of Yima, Iranian ... oe 296 
Verbal Index to Yule’s Hobson-Jobson. 44 ff, Vivasvat, mythical priest . as . 296 
139 t£., 267 Ff, +44 , 478 ff, | Vizan, L Zuzanes — son of king Mazdai, : dy 
Verethraghna = Vritrahan. ¢ oo . 294 6, 7, lov 
Vernaculars. Indo-Aryan. 183. 186, 187, Vizepoore = Viziapir, Beejapore... we «3 
189: — of India grouped one 186 | Vohumano, Persian g. ... ove woe 290 
Vétaéla-banner ees Py es we. 284 | Vrijji, co. Sa 253 
Vibhushdsdstra ... £23 | Vritra, fiend “ab vee 295 
Vidarbha. co. w. 180 | Vritrahan, Verethraghna, foua: Andra w 294, 295 
Vidarbha-Riti ... oes eee ae ee 182 | 
Vidéha, co. ow ese 182 
Vidyadévis ae ... 463 | wadanal, hibiscus, — Singhalese wee B37 
Vidyddharas ae ag ar . 122—126 | Waddell (Mr. A.), letter from... sis we OF 
Vidyddharis one vee 122—126 | Wadi'l Kora, tn. ... wee O98 
Vidyakaraprabha te ... 360 | Wald, Wald, or Waléi, in Kathiawar : an- 
Vidydsthinas, seats of learnmg of the cient Valabhi .. von ose 49 
Digambara Jainas .. wee . 460 | wal-déketta, Sanbls ieee — Singhalese 303 
Vihana, = Vihan, Vihan, in Baroda +e 52,53 | Walnér, WAlnér, in Broach; ancient V&ra- 
Vijaya legend on coins... =. 813,320] néra see nee wet wee eee BB 


ARS, oh 
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Wa4nd-Khari river in Broach: ancient 


Varanda are aoe oes 56, 57 
wangediya, a mortar. = Gane hated «» 3808, 338 
Wang-mang, minister ... ste eee we 421 


Wanla, in Ladakh sie 389, 390 
Waraka bin Naufal, kinsman of Khadija ... 396 
Warangal, coins of the Kakatiya sovereigns. 315 
Waris ‘Ali Khan's tank, at Patna ... 76, 77, 80 


wasama, — Singhalese ... wes = we 336 
watti, wicker-work baskets, — Singhalese ... 340 
wattérurdla tenant, — Singhalese — .. we 310 
wawld, bats, — Singhalese_... Ses wee 434 
Wei — Oxus r. ... vee eee 418 
Wei (Compendium of the) 419, 420, 425 
Wei-na, — Karmadana .. see eee wee 388 
welikukulé, jungle-fowl of Ceylon... vee 435 
Wesik ee wee ss +228 n , 309 
wetake, screw-pine, — Sisghialeee és wee 309 
wetakélu, Luffa acutangula, ica rae. wee 309 
Wharf Island... oe <n se . 198 
Wieland, the smith soe es wes - 294 
Winichchhiya mahamatt?, second court of 
inquiry, Vaisli eos ee eee 285 
Winter (Sir Edw.), his exploit, ud monu- 
ment in Battersea Church ... eee wee 470 
Withaka ... a see vee 228 


Wodly in Kélar, Raare: ancient Hodali ww. 5B 
Wohdriki, third court of inquiry, Vaisili ... 235 
women change their sex in outward appear- 
ance among the Lushais —... ies vee 413 
Wood (Mr), Surgeon... Pa ite we §=683 
Wootnoor in Kélir, Mysore; probably men- 


tioned as Uttagrfma ... ase ie o. §=58 
Writers, in Mikir iG a «» 101 
wutang-walakan, a small anil ot ee LT 


Xanthippus, or Xenophon, deacun of St. 


Thomas she ave Mes eee we AT 
yajata — yazuta, ‘ the revered, — Iranian ... 291 
Yajuj eee oes vee wee 25Y 
yak-katussi. chameleon, — Siagliaian. coe 406 
Yaksha-hounds, birds ... 113, 114, 116 
Yakshamukha, fire oes sue tee ew. 118 
Yakshas fed by Maitribala re e . 328 
Yakshas and Yakshinis, of the Juinas .. . 461 ff. 
YakshéSvara, Yaksha ... ees “ae «. 461 
Yakshet, Yaksha Bes 336 tse . 462 
Yam, ignames .., See aa ees . 312 


Yama, g. .. 111—118, 115, Lip, 123, 125 
238, 277, 294. 296, 437 
Y amadhipati ses 112—126 
yaminu, bellows, — Sinshiaiags tee we O37 
Yapaniya sangha, a Jain sect; it included 
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Yasémitra _ o vee 383 n. 
Yatipilla, a village party, — Snghalese vee BOT 
Yatus, — fabulous male enchanters ... woe 2O4 
Yavanakings ... “ce -_ woe 428, 424 
Yayati, an Ushana se se ae woe 204 
Yazatas, g. se oes see 298, 299 
Yellow River... See ie see we 421 
Yemama, dist. Se ai sus vee 392, 397 
Yemen ... Ses see sty .. 392, 397 
Yemu, a tree = ioe a. 118 
Yen-kao (tchenn), Haka Kadphisés se we 419 
Yen-kao-chin, Kushana k. ius w= ALT, 421 
Ye-po-no— Yavanas ... _ oe = 428, 424 
Yezid ste sty it TT mee w- 261 
Yima=Yama ... 335 sed 237, 294, 296 
YogeSvara-Jaganmitrananda, his Chandrard- 
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Yoginis... se ise os esa wee h64 
Yogisvara .. aad aes nae Si oe» 121 
Yéna tetas we ia eee 232, 285 
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— dates, 421; — king demands a Chinese 
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Yule’ 's Hobson-Jobson, Ver pal Cross- inde to, 
44 ff, 139 ff, 267 ff, 444 ff, 478 fe. 
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zaotur, priest, — Iranian Ps ie wee 296 
Zarathushtra, Zoroaster 287, 415, 418 
Zarathushtrian faith, 285, 287 :— its evolu- 

tion down to Alexander, 289, 291 , — source 

of a reformation of... wee 252 +298 tf 
Zemzem, afountain ... oes See we BU4 
zin = kshetra... dee sxe ase 348 n. 
Zoilos, his coins . ses as eae eee 430 
Zoroaster, 299; hig tex ptation ae 415 f. 
Zoroastrian religion, earliest history, 


285 ff.; — prevalence in Media, 287 i 
evolution, 289;— attitude toward the Soma 
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